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SKETCHES     OF     ENGLISH     PAINTERS. 


TROU     TUB     NOTS-BOOK      Or     AM     AUATSUB. 


J.    M.   W.   TURNER. 


Turner  is  considered  in  England  as  the  Claude  Lorraine  of  the 
present  English  school  of  painting.  I  had  seen  several  of  his 
recent  landscapes  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  in  private  collections, 
and  was  mortified  to  find  a  people  like  the  English,  with  such  deci- 
dedly good  taste  generally  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  arts, 
point  to  such  miserable  daubs,  as  a  sample  of  the  talents  of  one  of 
their  first  painters.  I  can  scarcely  find  words  to  describe  the  man- 
ner of  his  works.  Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  work-shop  of  a 
common  house-painter,  may  remember  to  have  seen  on  the  side  of 
the  walls  a  spot  where  the  apprentice -boys  have  been  directed  to 
clean  their  brushes,  by  dragging  them  backward  and  forward  until 
the  paint  is  transferred  from  the  brush  to  the  walls ;  and  as  this  pro- 
cess has  been  followed  day  after  day  for  several  years,  and  with 
brushes  containing  all  kinds  of  colors,  a  motley  combination  has  in 
consequence  been  produced.  Let  us  suppose  a  bit  of  this  wall,  say 
two  feet  square,  taken  out  and  framed,  and  a  line  drawn  lengthwise 
through  the  centre,  as  a  horizontal  line,  and  some  little  uncouth 
figures,  cut  out  of  a  primer,  pasted  below  this  line,  and  you  have  a 
finished  modern  picture  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Hogarth's  caricature 
on  perspective  does  not  outrage  nature  more  than  ]Mr.  Turner  in 
some  of  his  works.  In  a  picture  representing  a  scene  in  Venice,  ia 
the  Royal  Academy,  he  made  no  more  effort  to  keep  the  sides  of 
his  buildings  perpendicular  to  the  ground,  than  a  child  in  its  first 
attempts  at  making  straight-marks ;  and  as  for  truth  of  color,  the 
earth  was  blue  and  the  sky  green !  But  I  soon  found  that  Mr.  Tur- 
ner had  two  styles ;  and  those  who  condemned  his  present  manner, 
pointed  to  his  ea/rly  pictures  with  great  pride  and  exultation.  But 
to  get  a  chance  to  see  these  early  pictures  was  more  difficult  As  I 
was  aware  that  he  had  purchased  many  of  his  works  at  public  sales ; 
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with  the  view,  I  suppose,  of  making  them  more  scarce,  and  of 
course  enhancing  their  value ;  I  made  bold  to  present  myself  at  his 
domicil  in  London,  and  soUcit  permission  to  examine  them. 

Turner  is  a  bachelor,  and  keeps  house  with  no  other  companion 
than  an  old  nurse,  or  house-keeper,  and  a  domestic  cat.  He  was 
absent  from  the  city  when  I  called,  and  the  old  lady  at  first  posi- 
tively refused  me  admittance.  But  on  making  a  second  attempt,  I 
found  her  in  better  humor ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  shillings  I 
was  allowed  to  go  up  into  his  gallery  and  look  as  long  as  I  chose. 
A  more  dusty,  bleak-looking  spot  I  had  not  seen  in  all  London. 
The  house  was  a  large  three-story  building;  the  room  also  was 
large,  and  had  evidentiy  once  been  a  handsome  and  well-finished 
apartment.  There  were  heavy  oak  carvings  over  the  doors,  and  the 
walls  had  been  tapestried ;  for  a  part  of  this  tapestry  still  hung  from 
the  ceiling,  while  the  wind,  getting  in  behind,  through  several  broken 
panes  in  the  windows,  caused  it  to  flap  to  and  fro,  like  a  ship's  top- 
sail when  luffing  in  the  wind.  Spider-webs  and  dust,  with  broken 
picture -frames  and  empty  varnish-bottles,  were  pretty  much  the 
only  furniture  to  be  seen  in  this  rare  gallery,  beside  the  pictures 
themselves.  But  these  pictures  were  indeed  a  treat.  I  saw  at  once 
why  the  English  were  so  proud  of  him.  They  were  chiefly  his 
early  works,  and  in  parts  could  not  be  surpassed  by  Claude  himself 
Carefully  drawn,  beautifully  composed,  and  finished  with  great  care 
and  labor,  they  realized  my  warmest  dreams  of  a  fine  landscape. 
What  chiefly  won  my  admiration  was  the  atmosphere,  which  he  so 
well  preserved  in  these  early  works;  without  which,  by  the  by, 
a  landscape,  no  matter  how  well  done  in  other  respects,  is  good  for 
nothing.  His  trees  were  superior  to  Claude's;  for  his  taste  in 
selecting  the  pictiu-esque  is  more  apparent ;  and  they  were  always 
so  placed  as  to  form  a  most  agreeable  line,  and  assist  greatly  in  giv- 
ing depth  and  distance  to  his  back-grounds.  His  middle-grounds 
partook  largely  of  the  gray  or  neutral  tints ;  and  in  no  part  of  his 
pictures  did  he  allow  his  brush  to  be  apparent ;  a  feature,  let  me 
add,  which  I  have  noticed  in  almost  all  the  great  masters.  His 
figures  were  generally  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  picture,  for  although 
graceful  and  easy  in  the  outline,  they  were  somewhat  clumsily  filled 
up.  But  take  them  all  in  all,  these  early  pictures  of  Turner's  richly 
entitle  him  to  the  rank  he  holds  among  the  EngHsh  artists ;  although 
his  present  style  has  a  most  pernicious  tendency  in  leading  young 
artists  to  imitate  his  faults  and  forget  his  higher  qualities.  He  has 
no  doubt  been  led  into  his  present  style  by  his  practice  of  making 
water-color  designs  for  the  engravers.  No  artist  in  England  pursues 
this  branch  of  business  more  extensively  and  profitably.  He  is 
avaricious,  and  demands  exorbitant  prices  for  the  simplest  sketch ; 
and  his  anxiety  to  turn  out  the  greatest  possible  number  in  a  given 
time,  and  to  receive  in  return  a  bank  check  from  the  pubhshers  for 
five  hundred  or  one  thousand  poimds,  has  been  the  means  of  his 
becoming  slovenly  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  I  know  not  what  he 
intends  to  do  with  his  money ;  but  if  he  desires  to  preserve  his  repu- 
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tation  as  a  painter,  he  cannot  do  better  than  direct  his  executors  or 
administrators  to  purchase  all  the  works  he  has  painted  since  he 
was  forty  years  of  age,  and  commit  them  to  the  flames. 


C.    BTANPIELD. 


Stanpield  was  originally  a  scene-painter  to  one  of  the  London 
theatres.  He  is  a  fine  hale-looking  man,  of  about  forty -five  years 
of  age ;  an  agreeable  companion,  and  entirely  free  from  the  aflfecta- 
tion  and  eccentricity  that  usually  characterize  an  artist  of  any  dis- 
tinction. His  paintings  in  the  Royal  Academy  are  generally  the 
leading  pictures  of  their  class.  It  is  astonishing  that,  Uving  as  he 
does  in  the  midst  of  a  school  which  is  so  unusually  productive  of 
new-fangled  notions  and  nostrums,  he  paints  with  so  much  care 
and  solidity.  The  prevailing  fault  of  almost  all  the  other  English 
artists  is  a  ridiculous  use  of  varnish  in  the  finishing  up  of  their  pic- 
tiures.  Varnish  mixed  with  drying-oil,  as  all  painters  know,  makes 
a  sort  of  scdve,  which  the  English  apply  to  every  part  of  their  pic- 
tures, until  at  last  they  have  a  greasy,  undefined  appearance,  which 
is  most  unartist-like  and  false.  But  Stanfield  scorns  this  trick  of 
the  profession,  and  lays  on  his  colors  boldly  and  solidly,  as  we  wish 
more  of  his  countrymen  would  do.  There  was  a  picture  exhibited 
by  him  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-one,  a  view  of  the  island  of  Ischia,  which  in  my  opinion 
was  the  gem  of  that  year's  collection.  The  island  was  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  sea,  which  had  been  lashed  into  rage  by  a  storm,  was 
throwing  its  spray  over  the  long  narrow  passage-way  which  divides 
the  island  from  the  main  land ;  and  on  this  passage-way  and  on  the 
main  land  were  some  thirty  or  forty  figures,  in  various  attitudes,  all 
of  which  were  admirably  drawn  and  colored.  His  forte  undoubt- 
edly is  in  the  truth  and  spirit  of  his  fore-grounds.  No  painter  shows 
more  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  materials  for  this  important  part  of 
a  picture.  No  matter  what  it  is ;  whether  the  remains  of  an  old 
quay  or  the  fragments  of  a  wreck  cast  upon  the  shore ;  it  is  drawn 
and  painted  with  a  fidelity  and  truth  that  give  the  greatest  value  to 
his  pictures.  Some  of  the  English  critics  censure  him  for  a  too  free 
use  of  drab  colors ;  but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  work  above-mentioned 
that  made  him  liable  to  this  charge. 

In  the  same  manner  as  with  Turner,  I  took  the  liberty  to  call  at 
his  rooms  to  see  his  works.  It  was  an  election-day,  and  I  came 
near  being 'repulsed,  having  been  mistaken  for  a  political  emissary. 
However,  I  was  admitted,  and  remained  a  long  time  looking  at  his 
valuable  collectioa  of  water-color  sketches.  Among  them  he  showed 
me  several  very  splendid  sketches  of  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, which  occurred  when  he  was  in  Italy.  I  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  finish  them  up  in  oil ;  but  I  presume  they  had  been 
in  his  port-foUo  so  long  that  to  his  own  eye  they  had  lost  their 
charm.     He  told  me  he  ascended  Vesuvius  the  ailemoon  previous 
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to  the  eraption,  little  dreaming  of  the  danger  he  ran.  The  sketches 
were  made  on  the  spot,  and  still  exhibited  traces  of  the  ashes  that 
fell  upon  his  paper  while  he  was  engaged  upon  them.  Before  part- 
ing, I  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and 
enrich  his  port-folio  with  sketches  of  American  scenery;  but  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  on  hand  orders  for  pictures  that 
would  take  him  some  years  to  fulfil ;  thus  rendering  a  voyage  of  the 
kind  entirely  out  of  the  question. 


CHABLSS     B.     LESLIE. 


There  were  three  works  of  Leslie's  in  the  Royal  Academy  ex- 
hibition, but  none  of  them  pleased  me,  or  equalled  his  earlier  works. 
They  were  not  sis  carefully  finished  nor  as  well  colored  as  many  of 
his  works  in  this  country.  They  were  too  dry  and  crude  for  fin- 
ished pictures,  and  of  a  disageeable  pink  or  purple  tone.  One  of  them 
I  saw  at  his  room ;  and  supposing  it  in  a  state  very  Httle  beyond  a 
*  dead  coloring,*  I  very  unwittingly  asked  him  how  long  it  would 
take  to  finish  it !  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  these  pictures  exhibited 
the  same  admirable  expression  of  character,  and  the  same  original 
and  forcible  conception  of  the  subject,  which  distinguish  all  his 
works.  In  this  respect  Leslie  is  without  a  rival ;  and  I  regret  that 
he  should  recede  rather  than  advance  in  his  execution.  He  is  a 
great  admirer  of  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Constable  ;  why,  I  cannot 
determine,  unless  it  arises  from  the  great  intimacy  that  existed 
between  them  during  Constable's  life-time.  But  in  my  humble 
opinion.  Constable  is  the  last  person  he  should  imitate ;  at  least  if 
the  works  of  that  artist  in  the  National  Gallery  are  a  fair  specimen. 

When  I  visited  Leslie,  he  had  his  easel  planted  in  Buckingham 
'  Palace,  finishing  his  *  Christening  of  the  Young  Princess.'  The 
Queen,  Prince  Albert,  the  Princess,  and  several  of  the  royal 
family,  present  on  that  occasion,  had  sat  for  their  likenesses. 
Through  Mr.  Leslie's  politeness  I  visited  the  palace,  and  saw  him 
at  work  upon  the  picture.  He  had  preserved  not  only  a  likeness  of 
all  the  persons  present,  but  also  gave  an  exact  representation  of  the 
ceremony  as  it  occurred.  The  Queen  had  permitted  him  to  be 
present  and  make  a  drawing  on  the  spot ;  consequently  there  was 
but  httle  left  for  the  imagination  or  fancy  to  finish.  Unfortunately, 
the  ceremony  took  place  by  candle-light,  and  the  glittering  chande- 
liers coming  in  contact  with  the  red-figured  drapery,  gave  the  whole 
a  hot,  burning  appearance,  which  was  almost  painful  for  the  eye  to 
gaze  upon.  I  observed  to  him  that  the  Queen  was  quite  diminu- 
tive in  stature,  when  standing  by  the  side  of  Prince  Albert ;  and 
inquired  whether  it  would  not  have  been  well  to  have  used  liis 
license  as  a  painter,  and  increased  her  height  ?  He  replied  that  he 
had  made  the  suggestion  to  tlie  Queen,  and  she  had  positively  for- 
bidden it,  saying,  *  that  when  standing  along-side  of  Albert  the  top 
of  her  head  reached  exactly  to  the  top  of  his  shoulder.'  I  was 
shown  through  the  palace,  and  was  particularly  gratified  with  an 
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inspection  of  the  Queen's  fine  collection  of  Flemish  paintings. 
But  of  this  anon.  Mr.  Leslie  stands  deservedly  high  as  a  painter 
in  England,  and  we  Americans  may  be  justly  proud  of  his  connec- 
tion with  our  country. 


EDWIN      LAKDSlfiEIt. 


The  style  of  this  painter  is  peculiar  to  himself.  To  a  happy 
effect  of  light  and  shade,  more  than  to  a  judicious  or  pleasing  com- 
position, and  to  a  peculiarly  bold  and  dashing  touch  rather  than  any 
great  transparency  or  depth  of  color,  does  he  owe  the  great  celeb- 
rity and  popularity  that  have  accompanied  his  career.  His  manner 
captivates  the  eye,  and  the  delicate  arrangement  of  his  effects 
leaves  the  mind  indisposed  to  criticise  with  much  severity  the 
truth  or  force  of  his  designs.  It  will  be  only  when  imitators  arise, 
that  we  shall  quarrel  with  him.  They  will  make  his  faults  con- 
spicuous, and  cause  us  to  condemn  the  artist  who,  under  so  specious 
an  exterior,  wandered  so  far  from  simple  truth  and  nature.  His 
animals  are  exceedingly  clever ;  but  the  brush  is  so  apparent  that 
one  can  never  forget  he  is  looking  at  a  mere  painted  canvass. 
Landseer  had  no  pictures  in  the  Ex)yal  Academy  when  I  was  there, 
and  therefore  I  had  to  seek  for  them  in  private  collections.  I  must 
confess  I  was  pleased  with  them,  as  every  one  else  is  ;  but  I  could 
not  help  asking  myself:  *  Reduce  them  to  an  outline,  and  what  are 
they  ?  *     Really  nothing. 

His  popularity  is  unbounded ;  and  such  is  the  rush  for  his  pic- 
tures, and  such  the  accumulation  of  orders  on  his  hands,  that  he 
exhibited  to  a  brother  artist  the  check  of  a  nobleman  on  his  banker, 
with  the  signature  affixed  to  it,  but  the  body  of  it  left  in  blank :  as 
much  as  to  say  :  *  I  am  determined  to  have  one  of  your  pictures ; 
paint  one  for  me ;  fill  up  the  check  for  what  amount  you  please, 
and  it  shall  be  paid.'  His  health  however,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  had 
become  impaired,  and  he  was  travelling  in  France.  I  believe  he 
has  since  returned,  and  resumed  his  labors  at  the  easel.  He  is 
certainly  a  man  of  genius ;  but  aims  rather  at  present  popularity 
and  affluence  than  to  secure  an  enduring  reputation. 


C.      L.      EAST  LAKE. 


This  artist  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar ;  and  his  works  resemble 
his  mind  and  person.  They  are  chaste,  well- selected,  and  carefully 
finished.  There  is  no  particular  originality  in  his  composition  or  in 
the  conception  of  his  subject;  but  he  has  evidently  studied  the  old 
masters  and  the  antique,  until  his  mind  and  eye  have  become 
imbued  with  the  same  classic  expression  in  every  thing  he  under- 
takes. A  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  of  1641,  *  Christ 
weeping  over  Jerusalem,*  was  a  great  favorite  with  all  who  visited 
the  institution.     The  subject  was  arranged  with  great  simphcity. 
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and  a  pathos  and  quiet  dignity  preserved  throughout,  that  won  for 
it  general  admiration.  The  coloring  perhaps  was  rather  gaudy  for 
so  grave  a  subject;  but  as  in  size  it  approached  nearer  to  a  cabinet- 
picture  than  an  altar-piece,  this  may  be  an  apology  for  so  free  a  use 
of  gay  colors.  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  the  committee  appointed 
to  attend  to  the  pictorial  decorations  of  the  new  Houses  of  ParUa- 
ment  have  appointed  him  as  their  chief  secretary ;  for  as  on  his 
shoulders  will  fall  all  the  correspondence,  and  most  of  the  labor,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  artists  of  Great-Britain  will  be  justly  and  hon- 
orably dealt  with. 


M'C  L  I  S  E 


Mr.  M'Clise  is  somewhat  a  new  candidate  for  honors  in  the 
English  school.  He  has  evidently  studied  with  great  labor  and 
attention ;  for  all  his  works  show  more  elaborate  finish,  more  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  careful  drawing,  than  those  of  most  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren.  His  coloring  however  is  hard  and  dry,  and  of  an 
unpleasant  purple  or  'brick-diist*  tone.  A  picture  styled  the  *  Sleep- 
ing Beauty,'  exhibited  in  1841,  presented  a  painful  assemblage  of 
all  objects  that  were  ever  attempted  to  be  represented  upon  the 
stage,  in  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  melo-drama ;  yet  every 
part,  from  a  fairy  to  a  butterfly,  was  carefully  finished.  The  disa- 
greeable red  which  I  have  referred  to  particularly  pervaded  his 
flesh- tints,  and  made  his  figures  look  as  if  they  had  just  come  from 
over  a  broiling  fire,  or  had  been  rubbing  their  faces  with  an  irrita- 
ting ointment.  Aside  from  these  defects  of  color,  JVFClise  shows  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  art ;  and  if  he  c6uld  only  shake  off  his 
dry  style  of  coloring,  he  would  become  one  of  the  first  artists  in 
England. 


WILLIAM      ETTY. 


Mr.  Etty  is  a  veteran  of  the  old  school;  a  connecting  link 
between  Northcote,  Barry,  etc.,  of  the  olden  time,  and  the  Land- 
seers  and  Turners  of  the  present  day.  He  is  however  very 
unequal  in  his  works ;  in  some  of  them,  particularly  where  he  has 
the  naked  figure  to  deal  with,  he  shows  great  feeling  and  judgment. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  in  the  same  picture  a  miserable, 
half-finished  limb  attached  to  a  very  carefully  and  beautifully- 
painted  body.  He  too  is  rather  inclined  to  the  eccentricities  of 
Turner  and  Company,  in  his  style  of  coloring ;  an  affectation  of  the 
most  disagreeable  sort;  endeavoring  to  hide  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  an  object  by  going  over  it  afterward  with  a  semi-opaque  wash, 
allowing  his  hand  to  overleap  in  parts  the  outline,  as  if  the  whole 
was  done  carelessly,  and  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  brush ;  denomi- 
nated, among  the  craft,  the  'fog-style!  Surely  Mr.  Etty  has  hved 
too  long,  and  studied  too  hard,  to  indulge  a  belief  that  his  reputation 
will  stand  upon  such  *  sleight-of-hand  *  work. 
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DAVID      WILKIE. 

Poor  Wilkie  !  In  his  line,  he  was  the  glory  of  the  English 
school.  He  united  all  the  beauties  of  Teniers,  Ostend,  Wouver- 
MANS,  and  Jan  Steen,  in  his  works  ;  and  he  has  produced  many  a 
gem  that  will  outlive  all  his  contemporaries.  Information  had  just 
been  received  of  his  death,  when  I  was  in  London,  and  the  news 
cast  a  universal  gloom  over  the  feehngs  of  all  the  artists ;  for  he 
was  deservedly  a  favorite.  He  was  always  ready  to  give  advice  ; 
free  to  communicate  (like  all  really  great  men)  what  he  knew  of 
his  profession  to  his  younger  brethren ;  and  was  a  true  and  warm 
companion  to  those  more  advanced  in  years.  There  has  been  so 
much  written  upon  the  subject  of  his  works,  since  his  death,  that  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  them  in  this  place ;  but  of  all  I  saw,  I  preferred 
the  *  Village  Festival '  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  appeared  to  me 
to  be  more  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  approached  nearer  to  what  I 
imagined  to  be  the  perfection  of  painting,  in  this  particular  depart- 
ment. His  later  pictures  are  less  carefully  done,  and  his  life-size 
works  have  positively  injured  his  reputation.  He  also  got  into  the 
*  fog-style '  toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  forgot  the  substance 
in  pursuit  of  the  shadow  of  things.  But  he  is  gone  !  and  there  is 
something  too  melancholy  in  his  death  to  allow  us  to  bear  hard 
upon  his  memory ;  even  where  it  is  open  to  censure.  Mr.  Leslie 
told  me  that  about  fifteen  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  an 
affection  in  his  head,  which  compelled  him  to  lay  down  the  brush 
for  two  years.  After  this,  he  altered  his  style.  Like  his  great 
countryman.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  had  made  money  by  his  works, 
but  lost  it  by  bad  investments ;  and  in  endeavoring  to  regain  what 
he  lost,  he  sacrificed  his  life,  and  almost  his  reputation.  But  peace 
to  his  remains  !  The  '  great  and  wide  sea'  has  swallowed  them  up 
in  its  mysterious  depths,  to  surrender  them  only  *  when  this  corrup- 
tible shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put 
on  immortality.' 


MY       FIRST      love:       A       LYRIC. 

I  KNEW  by  the  tear-drop  that  stood  in  her  eye, 

To  her  heart  I  was  dear,  though  her  lips  might  deny ; 

And  her  cheek's  ashy  hue,  as  I  bade  her  farewell, 

Spoke  a  feeling  more  deep  than  Love's  soft  words  could  tell. 

Oh !  sad  was  my  heart  as  my  last  look  I  threw 
To  the  vale  where  Love's  first  throb  of  rapture  I  knew ; 
And  my  boyhood's  young  memories  came  back  with  a  thrill, 
As  the  dim  hue  of  distance  tinged  valley  and  hill. 

Other  vales  I  have  seen,  other  hearts  have  been  mine ; 

I  have  bowed  in  devotion  to  many  a  shrine ; 

But  no  spot  seems  so  lovely,  no  joy  half  so  dear, 

As  my  boyhood's  sweet  home,  and  my  first  love's  warm  tear. 
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GREENWOOD        CEMETERY. 


KBAR      NSW'TO&X. 


The  solemn  stillness  of  these  grand  old  woods, 
Amid  whose  labyrinthine  paths  I  roam, 
Sinks  to  the  very  soul ;  and  there  reveals 
A  language  which  the  heart  alone  can  read. 
This  is  the  Land  of  Shadows !     Human  life, 
Save  that  within  my  breast,  is  here  unknown. 
The  silent  slumberers  in  the  craves  beneath 
Greet  not  the  intruder  on  their  peaceful  rest : 
Yet  few  the  years  since  this  decaying  dust 
Was  animate,  and  gladness  filled  the  eyes 
That  shone  in  youth  and  beauty.    Sunny  locks 
Lay  on  these  shrunken  brows,  or  softly  swept 
The  cheeks  once  rosy  with  the  bloom  of  health. 
Around  those  necks  Affection  twined  its  arms, 
And  pressed  the  lips  where  now  are  lips  no  more. 
And  such  shall  be  my  fate  !    Think  well,  oh  Soul  1 
Art  thou  prepared  to  yield  this  body  up, 
To  be  resolved  into  its  native  clay 
And  mingle  with  its  kind,  beneath  this  turf? 
Oh !  if  the  parted  soul  hath  aught  of  care 
For  what  hath  been  its  tried  companion  long, 
Me  thinks  it  could  not  choose  a  fitter  spot 
For  its  eternity  of  rest  than  this  ! 

*  Here  is  the  unshorn  forest.*    Man,  as  yet, 
Has  left  untouched  the  handiwork  of  God  : 
The  hardy  Oak  uplifts  his  stalwart  arms. 
Rejoicing  in  his  strength ;  and  by  his  side 
The  melancholy  Aspen  waves  her  boughs, 
And  makes  sad  music  with  her  fluttering  leaves. 
The  clinging  vine,  with  its  delicious  fruit, 
And  all  unpruned,  a  grateful  arbor  weaves ; 
While  flowers,  uncultured,  breathe  on  every  side. 
And  spring  luxuriant  from  the  turf  beneath. 
No  art  is  here  —  't  is  Nature's  own  domain. 

And  here  are  streams  that  softly  glide  alon^, 
Mid  verdant  banks  and  shrubs  that  fringe  their  shores, 
Making  a  pleasant  murmur  on  their  way. 
Here  too  are  limpid  lakes,  whose  depths  reveal 
The  smooth  white  pebbles  on  the  sand  below. 
And  here  are  mountains,  easy  of  ascent, 
Whose  summits  overlook  enchanting  scenes. 
Most  worthily  the  chief  of  these  maintains 
The  name  of  him  whom  every  freeman  loves  : 
I  stand  upon  Mount  Washington,  and  gaze 
Enraptured  on  the  view  wide  spread  around  1 
The  city's  spires,  its  broad  and  noble  bay, 
Lie  like  a  vivid  panorama,  traced 
By  master-hands,  in  lines  of  glowing  life. 
Turning,  the  restless  ocean  meets  my  eye ; 
And  faintly,  when  the  southern  breeze  is  Aill, 
I  hear  thy  roar,  far-sounding  Bockaway ! 
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When  Winter  comes,  the  Arctic  winds  will  howl 
Among  the  rocking  boughs,  and  snows  will  spread 
Their  fleecy  mantle  o'er  the  summer  sward  ; 
But  what  have  they  who  sleep  to  fear  ?     Ere  long 
The  breath  of  gentle  Spring  will  melt  the  frost, 
Unlock  the  icy  fetters  of  the  streams, 
And  scatter  beauty  on  the  withered  turf: 
Again  the  flowers  shall  bloom ;  again  the  trees 
Put  on  their  garniture  of  fragrant  leaves, 
And  stand  arrayed  in  flowing  robes  of  life : 
Thus,  till  the  End  shall  come ! 

Oh !  if  to  die 
Doth  fill  the  parting  soul  with  secret  dread, 
Methinks  she  would  more  willingly  depart. 
Could  she  but  know  her  consort  here  would  rest. 
Already  am  I  half  in  love  with  Death ! 

What  feet  are  entering  on  my  solitude  ? 
I  see,  by  yonder  thicket,  one  who  walks 
With  nervous  pace,  casting  a  hasty  glance 
On  every  grave  that  meets  his  restless  eye. 
I  know  him,  by  the  sombre  garb  he  wears, 
And  by  the  tell-tale  features  of  his  face. 
To  be  a  mourner ;  and,  if  I  may  judge. 
But  late  a  husband,  just  returned  from  sea. 
To  find  that  she  whose  image  he  had  kept 
For  months  of  absence  safe  within  his  heart, 
And  hoped  to  cherish  when  his  roving  feet 
Should  tread  again  upon  his  native  shore, 
Is  numbered  with  the  breathless  host  that  dwell 
In  charnel-house  and  sepulchre ! 

He  stops 
By  yon  green  mound,  and  for  a  moment  looks 
With  anxious  eye  upon  the  board  that  tells 
The  sleeper's  name.     It  is  the  grave  he  sought; 
And  ere  he  kneels,  he  bares  his  manly  .brow, 
And  lifts  his  clear  blue  eye  to  Heaven.     He  speaks  ! 
I  '11  listen,  and  record  his  words : 

*■  And  they  have  laid  thee  here,  dear  one !  to  rest, 
Far  from  the  turmoil  of  the  busy  town ; 
Here,  where  thy  blest  and  beautiful  repose 
Is  undisturbed  by  shouts  of  revelry. 
Nor  the  sweet  flowers  that  bloom  upon  thy  grave 
Spoiled  of  their  fragrance  by  unhallowed  feet. 
I  looked  not  for  thy  dwelling  where  arose. 
In  mockery  the  tall  white  monument: 
Such  sign  I  needed  not  to  tell  me  where 
Thy  loved  remains  reposed.     These  modest  flowers. 
The  sweet  wild-rose  and  small-leaved  violet. 
Half  hidden  by  the  soft  luxuriant  grass. 
Are  fittest  watchers  of  thy  peaceful  sleep  : 
When  first  I  spied  them  in  their  hiding-place, 
My  anxious  search  was  ended,  for  I  knew 
No  mean  flowers,  dearest !  from  thy  dust  would  grow  I  * 
•  •  •  • 

I  will  no  more :  'tis  treason  thus  to  scan 
The  secret  workings  of  a  mourner's  grief. 
I  '11  bend  my  footsteps  toward  the  world  again. 
And  be  '  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.* 

Weto-  Yorle,  1842.  Jox-xa*  O&aimb. 
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AN    AERIAL    VOYAGE    TO    THE    NORTH-POLE. 


ST       AK       ASROKATTT. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    ▲    JOURNAL    COMMENCED    APRIL    i,    ig — 

April  2.  The  noise  of  the  city  and  the  acclamations  of  the  mob 
have  died  away  far,  far  behind.  We  are  alone  —  the  only  really 
soHtary  beings  in  the  world.  The  death-like  silence  is  broken  only 
by  the  hiss  of  the  stream  of  electro-magnetic  fluid  that  moves  our 
engine,  and  the  subdued  and  monotonous  clank  of  the  machine  itself 
The  bustle  and  confusion  of  our  departure  had  raised  our  spirits 
above  their  accustomed  level,  but  they  sank  as  we  rose,  distancing 
the  barometer  in  the  race  toward  zero  by  many  degrees. 

Doolittle  is  sitting  forward,  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hands,  looking  disconsolately  through  the  bow-windows 
of  the  balloon.  My  gloom  and  despondency  have  communicated 
their  influence  to  him,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  high  spirits ;  and 
he  is  now  thinking  of  his  home,  of  the  httle  stream  that  murmurs  by 
the  road-side  in  front,  and  the  noble  Connecticut  flowing  in  the  rear. 
But  he  is  far  away ;  no  human  eye  but  mine  can  see  him,  and  no 
human  ann  can  help  in  case  of  danger.  I  must  confess  I  set  the 
example  in  this  unsocial  mood.  I  have  been  ruminating  bitterly 
over  my  future  prospects,  if  I  should  escape  the  dangers  of  the  enter- 
prise I  have  undertaken.  My  fortune  is  nearly  spent  in  the  cause 
of  science,  and  my  health  broken  with  intense  study  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  Fool  that  I  am  I  my  books  should  have  taught  me  how 
mankind  reward  their  benefactors.  Li  the  face  of  successful  exper- 
iment I  have  met  with  sneers  and  sarcasm  ;  and  yet  in  my  old  age 
here  am  I,  cruising  in  the  air  to  parts  unknown,  perhaps  to  make 
discoveries  by  which  others  will  be  benefited,  but  more  probably  to 
be  frozen  to  a  lump  of  ice,  or  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  jaggy  points 
below ;  all  which  will  doubtless  greatly  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
science.  Perhaps,  after  my  death,  some  fool  will  raise  a  monument 
to  my  memory,  whose  inscription  would  be  nauseating  were  it  not 
unmeaning  —  and  perhaps  he  won't. 

But  see  how  earnestly  Doolittle  is  watching  that  eagle  !  —  a  splen- 
did fellow  ;  eight  feet  at  least  from  tip  to  tip  I  How  the  proud  bird 
seems  to  scan  us  with  his  bright  eye,  as  if  curious  to  know  who  we 
are  that  dare  to  intrude  on  his  airy  dominions  I  He  is  followinfi^  us 
up  yet.  What  does  he  mean  ?  Perhaps  he  has  an  idea  that  we  shall 
soon  fall,  and  enjoys  in  imagination  the  taste  of  our  yet  living  car- 
cases !  Ugh  I  Scare  him  away  I  Ha  !  old  sky-scraper  !  Where's 
my  gun  ?     Poh  I  he's  almost  out  of  sight  already. 

•  •  •  •  • 

June  15.  What  a  glorious  triumph  of  art  is  this  invention  !  To 
feel  that  I  have  brought  it  to  its  present  perfection  is  reward  enough. 
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Here  are  we,  slumming  the  air  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour ; 
no  hills  to  climb,  nor  valleys  to  descend,  nor  rough  roads  to  endure. 
01  't  is  glorious  I 

We  have  lately  been  hard  pushed  for  amusement.  Our  principal 
recreation  to-day  has  been  in  chasing  the  clouds  when  they  lie 
directly  in  our  route.  Yonder  is  a  whole  fleet  of  httle  nebulae,  with 
a  huge  black  fellow  to  the  north-east,  as  a  sort  of  convoy.  Have  at 
ye,  ye  villains  I  How  we  scatter  the  rascals  with  our  paddles  I 
There  they  are,  far  astern,  looking  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep, 
while  the  convoy  looks  intensely  black  at  us,  frowning  his  disappro- 
bation of  our  unmannerly  conduct.  Capital  sport  I  But  keep  a 
bright  look-out  ahead.  There 's  a  big  lubberly  fellow  in  a  line  with 
us.  How  he  scuds  away  before  the  wind  I  It 's  of  no  use  :  now 
we  catch  up  with  him,  and  now  we  dash  into  him  as  old  Ironsides 
into  an  Englishman.  Glorious  fun  this  I  Jupiter  may  be  a  cloud- 
compeller,  but  he  can't  sport  the  title  of  cloud-chaser. 

July  8.  Throw  open  the  windows  and  let  us  get  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air,  even  at  the  risk  of  taking  cold.  There  is  an  albatross 
saiHng  quietly  along  a  short  distance  from  us.  We  accept  the  fa- 
vorable omen !  Put  down  that  gun,  Doolittle,  and  remember  the 
*  Ancient  Mariner.  *  Doolittle  puts  by  his  rifle,  muttering  something 
about  *  superstition,*  and  '  a  capital  shot,*  and  gazes  with  me  out  of 
the  window.  All  is  clear  beneath,  for  although  we  enjoy  eternal 
fair  weather  over-head,  it  is  frequently  damp  under-foot. 

What  a  beautiful  prospect  I     We  have  just  passed  a  vast  prairie 

of  ice,  and  now  the  surface  is  more  uneven.     The  piles  of  mmgled 

snow  and  ice  so  closely  resemble  the  towers,  spires  and  palaces  of  a 

magic  city,  that  we  can  scarcely  undeceive  ourselves  save  by  the 

use  of  the  telescope.     What  is  yon  broad  perpendicular  surface, 

sparkling  and  flashing  in  the  sun's  rays  like  a  wall  of  gems  ?     Ah  ! 

I  see  ;    it  is  a  sheer  unbroken  precipice  of  ice,  at  least  two  hundred 

feet  in  height,  but  no  gems  about  it  apparently.      And  that  building 

on  the  top  ?   It  must  be  a  palace,  for  I  can  see  the  windows  and  the 

turrets.      How  they  blaze  I      Beautiful,  fairy-like,  is  n't  it  ?     Bah ! 

what  a  dull  prosy  thing  is  this  telescope !     I  am  almost  as  angry 

with  it  as  was  the  Brahmin  with  the  microscope.     The  palace  is 

nothing  but  a  shapeless  mass  of  ice,  looking  as  uncomfortable  as  a 

cottage-omee  in  winter.      That  is  so  like  the  dreams  of  my  youth, 

and  the  experience  of  my  age  I    Shut  the  window,  Doolittle ;   I  am 

chilled  through. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

Sept.  1.  We  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  our  object!  By 
the  most  accurate  and  repeated  calculations,  we  find  we  are  now 
directly  over  the  point  known  as  the  North-Pole. 

Sept.  3.  Having  selected,  as  a  proper  spot  on  which  to  alight, 
a  rock  of  ice,  the  top  of  which  was  flat  as  a  table,  we  descended 
thereon.  Opening  the  door  in  the  side  of  our  balloon,  we  stepped 
out.  No  words  can  adequately  describe  the  wonderful  prospect 
spread  out  before  us.      The  wildest  dreams  of  oriental  story-tellers 
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were  surpassed.  Flowers  of  glorious  hue  and  unknown  form  were 
profusely  spread  around.  Trees  of  stately  size  and  graceful  shape 
towered  before  us  ;  and  animals  of  which  we  had  never  before  heard 
were  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  woods  and  among  the 
herbage.  How  long  we  remained  drinking  in  the  soul-stirring  love- 
liness of  the  scene  I  know  not ;  but  urged  by  Doolittle's  youthful 
impatience,  I  descended  the  rock.  As  soon  as  I  reached  the  ground 
I  stopped  to  pluck  a  many-hued  flower  at  my  feet.  To  my  utter 
astonishment  I  foimd  it  was  composed  entirely  of  ice,  as  were  also 
all  the  leaves  and  grass  about  me. 

While  I  was  recovering  from  my  surprise,  I  saw  directly  before 
me  an  animal,  apparently  a  species  of  gazelle,  save  that  it  was 
infinitely  superior  in  the  beauty  of  its  proportions,  in  the  roundness 
of  its  limbs,  and  also  in  point  of  size,  it  being  about  as  large  as  a 
stag.  It  lay  on  the  grass  in  an  easy  position,  its  head  erect,  gazing  at 
me  with  its  large  dark  eyes.  As  I  glanced  at  its  round  fat  haunches 
all  the  hunter-spirit  of  my  youth  stirred  within  me.  I  hastily  climbed 
the  rock  and  seized  my  rifle.  I  walked  around  the  animal  in  order 
to  get  the  best  chance  for  a  shot ;  and  although  the  ice  herbage 
cnished  and  crackled  beneath  my  feet,  he  paid  no  attention  to  me, 
but  continued  looking  in  the  same  direction.  This  encouraged  me 
to  approach  him.  On  examination  I  found  that  the  gazelle,  like  the 
flower,  was  pure  ice.  Breaking  off  one  of  his  well-formed  horns,  I 
showed  it  to  Doolittle,  and  we  compared  notes. 

After  mature  deliberation,  I  agree  in  opinion  with  the  celebrated 
philosopher  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, well  known  for  his  interesting  and  valuable  discoveries  in  the 
moon.  He  says  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  have  changed  their 
situation ;  and  my  recent  discoveries  have  proved  the  truth  of  his 
opinion  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  This  region  has  evidently 
been  the  garden  of  the  earth,  though  now  the  dominions  of  eternal 
frost.  Owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  in  this  particular  spot  the 
change  has  taken  place  so  suddenly,  that  animal  and  vegetable  life 
has  been  instantly  arrested,  the  fluids  contained  in  both  have  been 
frozen,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  converted  into  solid  ice.  The 
change  has  taken  place  more  gradually  in  the  surrounding  country, 
affording  time  for  the  decay  of  living  substances ;  although  cases 
have  occurred  where  animals  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  partial 
preservation,  deeply  imbedded  in  ice.  That  the  poles  are  changing 
is  proved  from  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  endure  the  coldness  of 
the  same  atmosphere  which  had  caused  these  marvellous  trans- 
formations. 

Sept.  5.  We  staid  three  days  in  this  lovely  spot,  wandering 
among  the  fragile,  glass-like  foliage  and  shrubbery,  our  admiration 
intensely  excited  at  every  step  by  some  new  wonder,  and  by  the 
universal  perfection  of  every  thing.  Nature  had  evidently  reached 
the  height  of  perfection.  Here  were  no  hideous  wild  beasts,  no 
dwarfed  or  stinted  vegetation ;  all  was  fair  as  the  garden  of  Par- 
adise, and  beautiful  as  the  fabled  Elysium.  Among  not  the  least 
wonderful  of  these  novelties  was  the  extreme  clearness  and.  stillness 
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of  the  air.  Although  intensely  cold,  it  was  not  damp  and  chilling, 
like  the  winter  air  we  were  accustomed  to  breathe,  but  had  a  very 
invigorating  effect  on  the  human  system  ;  insomuch,  that  although 
on  my  arrival  there  my  health  was  fast  failing  through  unremitting 
study  and  anxiety  of  mind,  before  I  left,  my  muscles  were  braced, 
my  chest  expanded,  and  my  health  perfectly  restored.  Every  inspi- 
ration, in  fact,  seemed  to  send  the  life-blood  with  a  quicker  current 
through  the  veins.  Its  transparency  was  remarkable.  Every  object 
seen  through  this  medium  appeared  beautifully  distinct,  while  the 
sky  looked  a  ten-times  deeper  blue. 

During  all  the  time  we  were  there  we  never  felt  the  slightest 
breath  of  wind.  It  was  as  if  the  air  itself  had  been  frozen ;  and  it  is 
probable,  nay  certain,  that  there  never  has  been  a  gust  of  wind  in 
that  spot  since  the  change  took  place,  as  it  would  inevitably  have 
broken  down  the  beautifully  frail  ice -foliage  and  flowers.  Notwith- 
standing the  invigorating  effect  of  the  air,  we  found  that  toward  the 
end  of  our  stay  its  coldness  induced  stupor,  and  a  desire  for  continual 
sleep,  to  have  yielded  to  which  would  have  been  very  dangerous. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  we  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that  it  was  high  time  to  *  fire  up '  and  depart.  Accordingly,  having 
selected  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  surrounding  objects,  we 
packed  them  carefully  away,  and  filling  our  balloon,  with  thankful 
hearts  were  once  more  sailiiig  on  the  ocean  of  air,  in  the  direction 
of  home. 


JOHN   ANDERSON   TO   HIS   JEAN. 

0,  Jean  !  it  seems  but  yesterday, 

Since,  light  as  ony  fawn, 
Ye  tripped  in  virgin  bashfulness 

Across  the  flowery  lawn  ; 
And  bright  your  golden  hair  waved, 

That  Time  has  strewn  wi'  snaw ; 
Yet  still  ye  wear  youth's  winning  smile, 

Though  youth's  bright  morn 's  awa'. 

Though  your  eye  be  no  sae  clear,  Jean, 

As  when  in  youthful  prime, 
Sae  sweetly,  sae  confidingly, 

Its  melting  glance  met  mine ; 
Thou&;h  passion's  hour  hath  fled,  Jean, 

And  cauld  our  pulses  be  *, 
Your  mellowed  look  o'  kindly  love 

Still  gently  beams  on  me. 

And  though  the  grave's  white  blossoms,  Jean, 

Are  scattered  on  your  brow. 
And  in  life's  glass  the  ebbing  sands 

Are  wasted  thin  and  low ; 
No  change  our  hearts  can  know,  Jean, 

But  lang  as  life  shall  last. 
We  '11  gild  our  hopes  o'  future  bliss 

Wi'  memories  o'  the  past. 
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THE   soldier's   SONG   IN   PEACE 


BT     WIX.Z.IAU     n.    BSRBSBT. 


Oh  !  for  the  voice  of  War ! 

That  the  city's  drowsy  hum 
May  be  drowned  in  the  din  of  the  rumbling  car, 

And  the  roll  of  the  rousing  drum  1 

Oh !  for  the  dancing  plume, 

And  the  banners  streaming  fair, 
And,  blazing  through  the  battle's  gloom, 

The  cannon's  lightning  glare  I 

Oh  !  for  the  gleaming  steel 

In  rank  and  file  arrayed, 
And  the  brazen  trumpet's  kindling  peal. 

And  the  flashing  battle-blade ! 

Oh !  for  the  earthquake  shock, 

When  squadroned  armies  meet, 
And  the  foe  recoil,  as  from  the  rock 

The  shivering  waves  retreat  I 

Oh !  for  the  wild,  mad  rout, 

Where  Fear  and  Terror  fly, 
And  Victory  follows  with  a  shout 

That  rends  the  bending  sky  1 

Oh !  for  the  joyous  day, 

When  from  the  frenzied  throng 
Swells  hi^h  the  loud  thanksgiving  lay — 

A  multitudinous  song ! 

Oh  I  for  the  garlands  fair 

That  deck  the  hero's  brow, 
When  millions  to  their  chief  repair 

To  pay  the  grateful  vow ! 

Oh  1  for  the  fadeless  wreath 

That  shades  the  victor's  head. 
Who  yields  his  last  exulting  breath 

On  Honor's  gory  bed  1 

Oh !  for  the  star-bright  eyes, 

With  the  dew  of  grief  then  dim ; 
For  Beauty  aye  is  Valor's  prize, 

And  showers  her  love  on  him. 

A  nation's  gushing  tears 

Shall  quench  his  funeral  blaze, 
And  the  echoes  of  all  after-years 

Be  vocal  with  his  praise ! 
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REMINISCENCES     OF     AN     OLD    MAN. 


^%z  Young  £nair6])man* 


OHAPTBR    BSOOKD. 

Bucnsaa.    Mt  Lord,  you  told  me  you  would  tell  the  rest. 
When  weeping  inade  you  break  the  story  off. 

YoBK.    Where  did  I  leave  7 

The  last  look  at  one's  native  land,  the  last  glimpse  of  the  reced- 
ing shore,  as  it  fades  from  view,  and  is  lost  in  the  expanse  of  ocean 
for  ever,  how  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  wanderer,  who  feels  that  it 
is  indeed  the  last,  and  chngs  to  his  memory  while  memory  remains ! 
I  too  have  felt  all  the  pangs  of  exile  from  the  country  of  my  birth; 
(never  will  1  utter  the  name  of  that  country ;  alas  I  she  has  now  no 
name  among  the  nations  of  the  world;)  and  when  the  sun,  to  me, 
rose  for  the  last  time  over  the  lofty  summit-tops  of  my  father-land, 
gilding  with  its  splendor  the  majestic  scenery  around,  and  the  health- 
ful breeze  which  had  from  my  boyhood  made  the  pulse  of  life  beat 
full  and  clear  within  my  bosom,  was  to  breathe  upon  me  no  more 
for  ever ;  when,  in  a  word,  the  last  tie  that  could  bind  me  to  earth 
was  sundered,  and  I  was  thrust  out  into  the  dreary  wilderness  of 
this  world,  a  solitary,  sorrow- stricken  being,  without  country,  with- 
out home ;  without  friends  and  without  hope ;  I  turned  away  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  soul,  and  for  the  last  time  I  wept.  And  in  all  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  my  subsequent  life,  upon  land  and  ocean ; 
in  the  gay  city  and  the  gloomy  desert ;  amid  scenes  of  desolation 
and  of  wild  festivity ;  in  the  fierce  struggle  of  the  battle-field  and 
in  the  soft  sweets  of  rural  retirement ;  the  memory  of  tJiat  sun  and 
earth  and  air  would  haunt  my  spirit ;  the  first,  the  last,  the  (rrUy  vivid 
impression  of  my  whole  life  ;  and  even  now,  when  I  am  old,  and 
the  associations  of  earUer  years  cease  to  affect  me  as  they  were 
wont  to  do,  it  still  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  and  like  the  imagined 
glories  of  another  world,  becomes  brighter  and  brighter  in  the  con- 
templation. 

But  to  my  narrative.  The  *  Christoval  Colon*  drifted  sluggishly 
down  the  Thames,  coming  to  an  anchor  at  every  turn  of  the  tide, 
as  the  wind  was  very  light,  until  at  length  she  floated  out  into  the 
broad  estuary  of  the  Medway.  There  a  fine  breeze  sprung  up  from 
the  south-east,  and  we  spread  all  our  canvass  to  the  wind.  We 
passed  rapidly  down  the  straits,  and  then  close  along  the  picturesque 
Isle  of  Wight,  within  fuU  view  of  the  bold  romantic  promontories 
and  deep  dark  ravines  which  mark  its  southern  extremity.  Here 
the  Under  Cliff,  the  name  given  to  the  range  of  coast,  rises  by 
gigantic  steps  to  an  immense  perpendicular  height,  interrupted  only 
by  fearful  chasms,  through  which  the  torrent  rushes,  roaring  and 
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foaming,  in  its  mad  fury  to  the  sea ;  the  whole  making  a  scene  of 
wild  and  rugged  grandeiu:.  The  young  Englishman  entered  with 
rapture  into  the  prospect.  *  Why/  exclaimed  he  with  enthusiasm, 
*  are  our  travellers  so  blind  to  the  beauties  of  their  own  country  ? 
Look  at  that  tremendous  battlement  of  nature  reft  in  twain  only  to 
expose  the  terrible  profound  within,  against  which  the  waves  have 
wasted  their  wild  efforts  for  ages ;  what  can  be  more  sublime,  more 
fearfully  impressive  ? '  And  the  eye  of  the  youth  kindled  as  he  spoke, 
for  it  was  his  country  he  beheld,  and  his  bosom  glowed  with  a  patri- 
otic zeal  as  he  gazed  upon  the  sea-girt  bulwarks  of  his  island-home. 

We  saw  but  little  more  of  the  coast  until  we  made  the  Lizard 
Point,  which  could  be  faintly  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye^  and 
from  which  we  bore  directly  out  upon  the  Atlantic.  The  invahd  had 
remained  below  all  the  morning,  and  I  hoped  we  should  have  passed 
out  of  sight  of  land  without  his  knowledge  ;  but  just  then  he  came 
on  deck,  and  his  quick  eye  caught  the  prospect  in  an  instant.  *  'Tis 
the  Lizard,  if  I  mistake  not,'  said  he,  in  a  low  but  distinct  voice  to 
the  captain. 

*  You  could  not  have  hit  truer,  had  you  sailed  the  Channel  all  your 
life,*  was  the  reply.  *  The  Lizard  Point,  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  a 
grand  good  departure  it  is,  Sir.' 

This  was  a  sad  moment  to  the  young  man.  He  gazed  with  a 
fixed  and  painful  look  upon  the  land.  As  it  became  less  and  less 
visible,  his  eye  dilated,  his  bosom  heaved,  his  knees  trembled,  and 
he  clung  convulsively  to  the  tafferel  until  the  last  imaginary  speck 
had  vanished,  and  nothing  visible  remained.  A  moment  longer  he 
gazed,  it  was  only  a  moment,  and  then  he  turned  with  composure, 
and  apparently  without  a  stmggle,  to  seek  the  retirement  of  his 
cabin.  The  young  Englishman  had  bid  farewell  to  the  land  of  his 
nativity,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  for  ever  I 

The  fine  weather  continued  for  several  days,  and  put  all  on  board 
in  good  spirits.  The  Scotchman  imagined  himself  already  in  full 
occupancy  of  his  Eldorado,  and  busy  in  converting  the  golden  sands 
which  line  the  shores  of  the  new  world  into  substantial  pounds  ster- 
ling, placed  to  his  credit  by  the  *  House'  in  Glasgow.  The  Span- 
iard was  unusually  full  of  gesticulation  and  grimace,  which  with 
him  was  proof  positive  of  great  present  satisfaction  and  extreme 
good  humor ;  while  the  young  Jamaica  merchant  actually  doubled 
his  allowance  of  porter,  and  asked  all  the  company  in  a  body  to 
drink  with  him.  In  short,  every  one  seemed  satisfied;  for  fine 
weather  at  sea  is  synonymous  with  prosperity  on  shore.  The  deck 
was  a  scene  of  happy  confusion.  The  passengers  laughing  and 
talking,  ninning  u])  the  rigging,  watching  the  rudder-fish,  throwing  a 
bait  for  *  Mother  Carey's  cliickens,'  looking  out  for  strange  sail,  play- 
ing at  touch-and-jump,  betting  on  the  last  day's  run,  or  lounging  in 
sheer  idleness  around  the  capstan,  wondering  why  the  dinner  was 
so  late  I  Even  the  invalid  took  courage  with  the  prosperous  gale,  for 
the  air  at  first  affected  him  favorably,  and  Nature  seemed  to  make 
her  final  rally  against  the  foe.     For  the  time,  his  health  was  visibly 
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improved,  and  he  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  excitement  of  a  change  of 
scene.  *  Oh  I  but 't  is  glorious  !  *  cried  he ;  *  this  life  upon  the  ocean, 
with  a  good  ship,  a  hardy  crew,  and  a  pleasant  company !  The  very 
contest  with  and  victory  over  the  elements  give  nerve  to  the  weak- 
est soul,  and  make  one  feel  still  more  a  man ;  while  the  solitude 
of  the  vast  waste  of  waters  is  far  from  oppressive,  varied  as  it  is 
by  the  pleasures  and  the  perils  which  are  incident  to  it.* 

Happy  constitution  of  humanity,  to  forget  the  hour  of  danger  in 
the  moment  of  security ;  and  in  the  day  of  prosperity  to  take  no 
thought  for  the  season  of  gloom  I 

On,  on  sped  the  *  Christoval  Colon ; '  a  fair  wind  upon  her  quarter, 
her  top -gallant  sails  and  royals  rapt  full,  and  her  studding-sails  spread 
wide  to  the  breeze.  Every  one  was  happy  in  his  present  good  fortune, 
with  a  short  and  merry  voyage  in  prospect.  Occasionally  a  strange 
sail  would  heave  in  sight,  but  we  carefully  avoided  the  near  approach 
of  every  vessel ;  for  it  was  a  time  when  the  world  was  convulsed 
with  revolutions,  and  the  temptation  to  plunder  was  too  great  to  be 
resisted  by  the  numerous  adventurers  who  then  navigated  the  seas, 
half  pirate  half  privateer,  and  who  would  not  hesitate  to  overhaul  a 
well-freighted  merchantman  without  respect  to  the  flag  she  sailed 
under ;  because  they  well  knew  that  redress  would  be  slow  and 
uncertain,  while  the  general  confusion  of  the  times  gave  abundant 
opportunity  to  escape  detection  and  punishment. 

Yes,  the  times  were  troublous.  The  young  Napoleon  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  victorious  career,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  shak- 
ing to  their  very  centres  the  ancient  empires  of  Europe,  and  making 
kings  and  despots  tremble  at  his  name ;  and  although  England  had 
not  yet  thrown  herself  into  the  melee,  her  future  course  was  gener- 
ally correctly  anticipated.  We  avoided  therefore,  at  the  expense  of 
some  deviation  from  our  track,  the  attempt  of  several  suspicious 
looking  vessels  to  speak  us,  apparently  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
Spaniard,  who  longed  for  some  adventure  to  break  the  disagreeable 
monotony  of  pleasant  weather  and  a  fair  wind,  although  in  the  shape 
of  a  pirate  and  his  crew ;  and  much,  very  much  to  the  dehght  of 
the  Scotch  and  English  merchants,  who  were  particularly  anxious 
on  this  occasion  to  test  the  superiority  of  English  ships  over  every 
other  in  sailing  before  the  wind. 

Thus  we  voyaged  for  several  days,  until  we  were  near  the  longi- 
tude of  the  Azores,  though  considerably  to  the  north  of  them,  when 
the  wind,  which  had  not  varied  since  we  left  the  Channel,  began  to 
freshen  and  head  us  off.  One. after  another  orders  were  given  to 
take  in  the  studding-sails ;  the  royals  followed ;  and  ere  night-fall 
we  had  taken  a  reef  in  the  top-sails.  No  longer  was  our  good  ship 
the  thing  of  hfe  she  was;  but  kept  close  to  the  wind,  and  not 
allowed  to  fall  oflj  she  plunged  madly  into  the  billows,  tossing  and 
tumbling  and  rolling,  as  if  goaded  by  the  restraint.  Several  days 
elapsed,  but  they  brought  no  change  of  weather.  To  the  invalid 
this  proved  particularly  disastrous ;  for  after  the  first  slight  rally  of 
nature,  he  relapsed  into  a  weaker  state  than  before;  his  step 
became  slower,  his  eye  brighter,  and  his  countenance  more  death- 
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like ;  and  it  was  very  evident  that  every  hour  at  sea  weakened  his 
chance  for  life,  and  ihsX  Hke  many  others,  who  in  the  last  extremity 
listen  to  the  useless  counsels  of  their  physicians,  he  had  leil  his 
country  and  his  happy  home,  to  die  in  a  strange  land,  perhaps  upon 
the  strange  wild  ocean.  To  him  then,  or  rather  to  those  who  cared 
for  him  so  fondly,  the  present  unfavorable  weather  was  a  source 
almost  of  agony.  Anxiously  was  the  least  change  observed ;  frequent 
were  the  questions  put  to  the  captain,  who  entered  feelingly  into 
the  distress  of  the  inquirers,  of  the  probable  duration  of  the  passage, 
and  whether  he  anticipated  a  speedy  change  of  wind.  In  reply,  *  he 
could  only  hope  for  the  best ;  the  wind  could  not  always  blow  from 
one  quarter,  and  any  change  would  be  a  favorable  one.' 

After  several  wearisome  days,  the  wind  early  one  morning  lulled 
away  almost  to  a  calm.  I  was  on  deck,  eager  to  catch  the  slightest 
ray  of  hope,  for  my  feeUngs  had  become  strongly  interested  for  the 
poor  victim,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  had  added  ten-fold  to 
my  former  prepossessions.  *  Well,  Captain,*  I  exclaimed,  *  now  for 
better  fortune  I  A  calm  is  half  a  fair  wind,  you  know.'  The  cap- 
tain made  no  reply,  but  taking  my  arm  pointed  to  windward  with  an 
expressive  gesture,  and  commenced  pacing  the  deck  again.  I  looked 
to  the  quarter  indicated,  and  then  hastily  over  the  sky,  and  perceived 
what  had  before  escaped  my  notice,  that  the  elements  were  in  unu- 
sual commotion,  and  that  to  all  appearance  the  lulling  of  the  wind 
was  but  a  prelude  to  a  fearful  gade.  The  clouds  were  scudding 
across  the  heavens  in  all  directions,  while  to  the  north-west  an 
immense  dark  vapor  stretched  along  the  horizon,  and  hung  like  a 
mantle  upon  the  ocean.  There  wsus  a  heavy  cross-sea  on,  which 
rocked  the  ship  to  and  fro  without  any  resistance,  for  she  had 
now  no  support  from  the  wind.  The  sails  hung  for  one  moment 
idly  against  the  masts,  and  then  flapped  backward  and  forward, 
awake  €md  restless.  And  the  Uttle  peterel  flitted  like  evil  spirits 
around  the  vessel,  their  shrill,  lonely  chirp  sounding  like  an  omen 
of  ill.  Next  the  wind  came  in  short  pufls,  resembling  the  small 
artillery  of  an  army  previously  to  a  general  cannonade,  spending  its 
brief- fury  without  injury,  but  nevertheless  with  a  violence  not  to 
be  disregarded. 

*  Mr.  Marlin ! '  shouted  the  captain  to  the  first  mate,  *  let  some  of 
the  men  go  aloft  and  send  down  jthe  royal  yards.* 

*  Ay,  ay,  Sir  I '  echoed  the  mate ;  and  the  order  was  speedily 
obeyed. 

This  mancBuvre  surprised  me,  for  it  is  only  when  a  furious  storm 
is  expected  that  any  of  the  ship's  spars  are  sent  down,  and  then  but 
very  rarely,  except  in  winter  navigation.  I  went  nearer  to  the  cap- 
tain, for  I  always  avoided  questioning  him  in  presence  of  others, 
and  said :  *  You  are  preparing  for  a  heavy  gale  ?  * 

*  As  dirty  a  time  in  prospect  as  I  have  seen  since  I  was  wrecked 
off  Hatteras,  on  the  American  coast  But  nothing  of  this.  You,  Sir, 
have  felt  the  breath  of  the  salt  air  before,  and  know  the  difference 
between  a  freshener  and  a  hurricane ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  have 
seen  enough  of  British  seamen  to  beheve  that  it  takes  more  than  a 
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close-reefed  top-sail  breeze  to  make  one  send  down  his  royal  yards. 
Now  not  a  word  to  any  one  below ;  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  faint- 
hearted, and  we  will  see  if  old  Boreas  nas  caught  us  napping  this 
time  !* 

The  captain  had  not  misjudged  this  matter ;  for  before  the  men 
had  fairly  handed  the  top-gallant  sails,  the  wind  began  to  blow 
steadily  from  about  west-north-west,  and  every  successive  moment 
increased  its  violence. 

*  Take  a  reef  in  the  fore  and  mizzen  top-sails,  some  of  you !'  said 
the  captain ;  '  take  a  double  reef ! '  shouted  he,  as  the  wind  still  fresh- 
ened ;  *  close  reef  them  !  *  he  bellowed  out,  almost  before  the  men 
had  got  aloft. 

This  was  at  last  done,  and  the  hardy  tars  were  next  extended 
along  the  main  top-sail  yard,  which  all  this  time  was  quivering  under 
the  weight  of  the  distended  sail. 

*  Luff,  and  spill  the  sail  now  I  *  '  Luff  it  is.  Sir  I '  repeated  the  man 
at  the  helm.  *  In  with  it,  my  men  —  in  with  it !  *  were  the  words  of 
encouragement  which  passed  continually  from  the  captain  to  the 
crew. 

It  was  a  curious  sight  to  a  landsman  to  see  these  hajrdy  fellows 
strung  along  the  yard,  their  only  dependence  a  small  foot-rope  ;  the 
rigging  wet,  and  the  sails  stiffened  by  the  frozen  spray,  while  the 
wind  jerked  the  yard  on  which  they  rested  hither  and  thither,  and 
rendered  their  frafi  support  still  more  precarious.  And  fain  would  I 
believe  that  according  to  their  own  cherished  notions,  some  guardian 
divinity  watches  over  the  sea-tossed  mariner  and  preserves  him  from 
accident  amidst  such  fearful  perils. 

The  storm  came  on  with  tremendous  fury ;  the  air  became  in- 
tensely cold,  and  the  wind  as  it  passed  over  us  drove  the  spoon-drift 
with  a  sweeping  force  clear  across  the  vessel,  rendering  the  working 
of  the  ship  difficult  in  the  extreme.  Under  all  this,  the  *  Christoval 
Colon*  behaved  admirably.  She  was  now  keeping  within  about  six 
points  of  the  wind,  and  carrying  her  three  close-reefed  top-sails  and 
close  reefed  fore-sail.  The  captain  stood  on  the  weather  side  of  the 
quarter-deck,  his  Herculean  frame  enveloped  in  a  huge  sea-co8ft,  and 
a  nor'-wester  tarpaulin  hauled  close  over  his  head,  with  one  hand 
hold  of  a  belaying-pin  to  steady  himself,  anxiously  watching  the 
effect  of  each  gust  upon  his  top-masts. 

The  night  had  set  in,  but  it  brought  no  abatement  of  the 
storm.  The  male  passengers,  except  the  invajid,  who  was  too 
feeble  to  leave  the  cabin,  were  gathered  upon  deck,  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  merry  group  of  the  preceding  days.  Some  made  a 
bold  show  of  courage,  having,  as  they  expijessed  it,  *  been  to  sea 
before,  and  were  not  to  be  frightened  by  a  mackerel  breeze.'  Others 
were  alarmed,  but  said  nothing ;  and  a  f^w,  yielding  to  their  appre- 
hensions, clustered  around  the  captain  with  anxious  faces,  half 
dreading  to  inquire,  yet  fearing  to  remain  silent.  I  might  here 
remark,  that  from  the  first  week  out,  the  captain  had  treated  me 
with  great  familiarity,  in  consequence,  I  presume,  of  my  having  seen 
conaiderable  service  at  sea ;  and  while  he  now  manifested  great 
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reserve  as  to  the  prospect  before  us,  when  addressed  by  the  other 
passengers,  to  me  he  was  more  than  usually  communicative.  He 
was  a  true  English  sailor.  He  was  proud  of  his  ship,  he  gloried  in 
his  country,  and  honored  his  king.  He  was  strict  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  but  obstinate  to  a  fault  when  once  determined  upon  a 
course,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

*  It  is  well  I  anticipated  this  brewing,'  said  he,  addressing  me  as 
we  stood  side  by  side ;  '  I  could  hardly  aflbrd  to  lose  my  best  winter 
sails,  bent  for  the  first  time  ;  and  'fore  George  I  this  gale  would  have 
spUt  every  rag  of  canvass,  from  the  royal  to  the  main  spencer,  if  not 
handed  in  time.' 

At  the  present  juncture,  I  ventured  to  hint  to  him  that  we  might 
not  even  now  escape  with  whole  sails.  *  Well,  well,  that  may  be,* 
he  replied ;  *  but  thank  God,  we  have  got  plenty  of  sea-room,  and  I 
know  every  inch  of  the  Colon ;  not  a  timber  in  her  but  what  is 
stanch.  She  is  British-built,  from  her  knees  to  her  top-masts,  or 
she  would  have  carried  them  away  long  ago.' 

At  this  instant  a  sharp  crash  interrupted  the  panegyric  of  the  cap- 
tain, who  for  the  moment  did  not  observe  that  the  wind  had  fear- 
fully increased ;  and  the  main  top-gallant  mast,  with  the  top-gallant 
yard,  fell  heavily  across  the  side  of  the  sliip,  breaking  the  arm  of  one 
of  the  seamen,  and  injuring  two  or  three  others. 

*  Bear  a  hand,  every  one  of  you  I'  cried  the  captain;  *  cut  away  the 
lee-sheet !  Luff,  now  ! — luff  and  touch  her  I  Meet  her  handsomely, 
my  man  I '  *  Meet  her  handsomely,  Sir ! '  was  the  prompt  response 
at  the  wheel.  The  top-gallant  mast  and  yard,  which  were  only 
held  by  the  lee-sheet,  being  thus  freed,  fell  into  the  sea,  and  every 
thing  was  clear. 

The  night  became  like  the  blackness  of  darkness.  The  sea  was 
boiling  in  fury,  and  the  waves  ran  with  a  fretful  irregular  motion, 
tossing  the  ship  about  with  a  force  absolutely  frightful,  and  which 
defied  all  calculation  in  steering  her.  The  deck  was  slippery  with 
frozen  spray,  and  nearly  all  the  bulwarks  forward  were  stove  in  by 
the  heavy  seas  wliich  swept  over  them.  The  tack  we  were  on 
would  soon  bring  us  close  upon  the  little  island  of  Coroo,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  Azores.  I  had  for  some  time  expected  the  order  to 
be  given  to  he  to ;  for  I  thought  the  wind  too  violent  to  attempt  the 
other  tack.  Great  therefore  was  my  surprise,  when  I  heard  the 
order  *  Ready  about ! '  preparatory  to  tacking.  This  was  now  no 
trifling  manoeuvre ;  for  so  great  was  the  force  and  irregularity  of  the 
waves,  that  unless  executed  with  extraordinary  skill  and  judgment, 
the  ship  would  probably  miss  stays  and  fall  back  to  her  old  position, 
The  captain  felt  that  his  situation  was  critical ;  and  he  carefully 
watched  an  opportunity  when  the  sea  broke  with  the  least  force, 
and  the  ship  had  most  headway,  before  giving  orders.  But  scarcely 
a  favorable  interval  appeared.  The  wind  actually  howled  as  it  drove 
around  us;  and  ever  and  anon  a  heavy  sea  broke  aboard,  and 
deluged  the  vessel  with  water.  Through  all,  the  captain  displayed 
the  greatest  caution.  Instead  of  putting  his  helm  a-lee  at  once,  the 
ship  was  luffed  up  into  the  wind  by  degrees ;  and  when  the  sails 
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began  to  shiver,  he  gave  the  order :  *  Hard  a-lee  I '  with  *  Let  go  the 
sheets  forward  I'  leaving  the  lee-braces  and  fore-top  bowUne  fast,  so 
as  not  to  stop  the  ship's  headway ;  and  as  soon  as  the  wind  was 
brought  right  ahead :  *  Mainsail  haul ! '  was  thundered  out,  and  the 
main-yard  swung  round  heavily  to  the  other  side. 

The  ship  for  the  time  was  perfectly  unmanageable.  Under  the 
conflicting  and  counteracting  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  every 
timber  vibrated,  and  she  shook  and  trembled  as  if  in  instinctive  fear 
of  the  pressing  danger.  The  hazardous  moment  had  arrived.  For 
an  instant  it  appeared  as  if  the  ship  would  double  the  critical 
point:  another,  and  she  hesitated,  lost  headway  —  stopped;  and 
then,  quivering  in  every  joint,  she  drove  rapidly  astern,  and  fell 
off  to  the  leeward.  She  had  missed  stays.  Before  she  could  be 
brought  up,  a  heavy  sea  struck  her,  carrying  away  the  remaining 
bulwarks  forward,  and  sweeping  the  deck  of  every  thing  movable 
upon  it. 

'  Captain,'  I  exclaimed,  *  you  have  but  one  alternative,  unless  you 
choose  to  repeat  the  attempt  to  get  the  ship  about.  We  must 
lie  to.' 

*  I  know  it !  I  know  it  I '  he  replied,  *  and  it  is  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  avoid.  I  will  not  say  a  word  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
*  Colon,'  though  the  hurricane  should  roll  every  mast  out  of  her ; 
but  —  she  does  not  behave  as  well  lying  to,  as  in  any  other  shape. 
She  is  too  uneasy,  and  flies  up  too  much  in  the  wind ;  and  instead 
of  meeting  the  wave  handsomely,  she  breaks  the  sea  on  board. 
But  it  must  be  done ;  we  will  give  her  the  main  stay-sail,  and  tie 
her  up  close.' 

All  hands  were  again  called  on  deck.  The  main  stay-sail,  after 
a  long  effort,  wus  set,  (the  fore  and  mizzen  top-sails  had  been  pre- 
viously carried  away,)  and  the  ship  was  brought  close  to  the  wind 
and  the  helm  lashed  a-lee.  This  disposed  of,  the  captain  stepped 
below  to  look  after  his  passengers,  who  had  now  begun  to  regard 
their  position  in  a  very  serious  light.  Many  were  the  questions  put, 
and    anxiously  were   the   answers    anticipated.       *  Captain,'   said 

Mrs.  ,  the  mother  of  the  invalid,  *  do  you  think  the  gale  will 

increase  ? '  *  It  may,  it  rnayy  my  good  Madam ;  but  it  is  not  its  in- 
crease that  I  dread  so  much  as  its  continuance.  It  has  been 
blowing  nearly  twenty-four  hours  with  a  fury  that  I  have  never  seen 
equalled,  and  I  have  sailed  these  seas  for  thirty  years  —  and  seen 
vessels  foundered  in  a  less  trying  time  than  this.  We  have  got  a 
good  ship,  thank  God !  and  she  will  hold  together  as  long  as  any 
iron  and  timber  joined  by  mortal  man.' 

At  that  instant  the  voice  of  the  mate  was  heard  at  the  compan- 
ion-way exclaiming :  *  We  've  sprung  a  leak  just  amid-ships.  Sir  I  * 

A  general  rush  was  made  on  deck,  and  the  countenance  of  the 
boldest  was  marked  with  terror.  The  captain  was  cool.  *]Mr. 
Marlin !  sound  the  pumps,  and  find  what  water  has  been  made ;  man 
them  strong,  and  relieve  often.  Cheerily  I  cheerily !  my  lads,  and 
we  '11  keep  her  afloat  yet ;  that  is,'  muttered  he  in  a  lower  tone,  *  if 
aught  that  is  fashioned  by  hands  can  live  in  this  infernal  bubble.' 
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*  Would  it  not  be  well/  said  I,  *  to  let  the  ship  fall  off  before  the 
wind,  and  scud  her  ? ' 

*  That  would  do  to  talk  about  before  we  were  in  this  shape,  my 
friend ;  but  not  one  stanch  ship  in  a  hundred  could  veer  in  such  a 
gale  as  this,  much  less  a  vessel  in  the  crippled  condition  of  the  poor 
Colon.  Depend  upon  it,  the  first  sea  that  struck  her  as  she  came 
round  would  send  her  to  the  bottom.  No,  no ;  we  have  done  our 
all.  The  water  gains  upon  us,  't  is  some  hours  yet  to  daylight,  and 
the  wind  drives  fiercer  than  ever.     God's  will  be  done !  * 

*  Your  opinion  then  is  that  we  are  lost,'  uttered  a  calm  voice  near 
me.  I  turned  to  observe  the  speaker.  It  was  the  invalid  English- 
man. Till  now,  from  extreme  weakness,  he  had  kept  below,  unmoved 
and  undismayed  amidst  the  dreadful  confusion  around  him :  but  learn 
ing  the  desperate  situation  of  the  ship,  he  had  summoned  all  his 
strength,  and  reached  the  deck.  A  loose  cloed^  was  thrown  over 
his  shoulders,  but  his  head  was  bare :  and  the  wind  and  spray,  as 
they  passed  over  him,  gave  to  his  countenance,  as  the  light  from 
the  binacle  gleamed  upon  it,  an  unearthly  aspect.  Behind  him 
stood  his  faithful  Charles,  just  as  fixed,  just  as  immoved,  just  as 
devoted  as  ever.  '  You  have  no  longer  any  hope  of  saving  the 
ship  ? '  repeated  the  invalid. 

*  I  do  not  say  that  —  I  do  not  say  that,'  replied  the  captain ;  *  while 
timbers  hang  together  there  is  hope.  But,  young  man,'  added  he 
impressively,  *I  cannot  trifle  with  you;  our  hope  is  in  Gron;  man 
can  do  no  more.* 

*  I  thought  as  much,'  said  the  invalid,  quietly.  *  Can  we  hold  out 
much  longer  ? ' 

*  For  a  few  hours,  yes ;  and  daylight  may  calm  the  tempest ;  but 
the  leak  —  the  leak !  There  is  our  danger,  our  destruction.  Stop 
it  I  cannot     God  only  can  deUver  us.' 

*  My  friend,'  said  I,  to  the  young  man,  *  let  us  prepare  to  meet  this 
awful  consummation  as  becomes  men.*  *  I  hope  I  am  prepared  to 
meet  it  as  becomes  a  Ghristianl  replied  he,  with  a  marked  emphasis 
on  the  last  word.  *  I  have  no  fears,*  he  added,  smiling  sadly,  *  Uiough 
it  is  dreadful  to  see  theml  pointing  below,  *  the  partakers  of  my 
doom.  And,*  he  whispered  convulsively,  *  when  one  is  loved,  deatk 
is  indeed  melancholy ,  and  to  he  dreaded;  not  on  account  of  one's  own 
fate,  but  out  of  compassion  for  the  survivor.'  And  there,  amid  the 
raging  of  the  tempest  and  the  fury  of  the  blast,  when  Destruction 
gaped  wide  her  jaws,  and  escape  seemed  hopeless,  the  young  man 
remembered  his  Mary,  and  thought  of  his  own  fate  only  as  it  affected 
her's. 

Fearful  was  the  spectacle  before  us  !  The  ship,  stripped  of  every 
rag  oi  canvass,  lay  to,  under  bare  poles  and  rigging,  with  helm 
lashed  a-lee,  every  large  sea  making  a  complete  breach  over  her,  a 
melancholy,  crippled  thing ;  while  the  dismal  sound  of  the  pumps, 
a  sound  as  ominous  as  that  of  the  dull  earth  upon  the  coffin  of  the 
dead,  clank,  clank,  clank !  —  clank,  clank,  clank !  struck  despair  to 
the  stoutest  heart.  Death  guarded  every  avenue  of  escape.  Not  a 
ray  of  hope  remained  to  cheer  the  soul  I     The  passengers  too,  how 
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altered,  how  strangely  transformed  from  the  light-hearted  beings 
they  were  I  True,  every  one  was  differently  affected,  yet  all  bowed 
under  the  awful  scene  that  awaited  them. 

Oh !  at  such  a  time,  how  rapidly  the  world  fades  from  view,  and 
all  its  parade  and  circumstance  become  mere  specks  in  the  distance, 
while  the  great  realities  of  the  unknown,  untried  future  press 
heavily  upon  the  soul !  Then  all  are  humbled ;  the  great  man  feels 
his  littleness,  the  proud  man  loses  his  pride,  the  rich  man  acknow- 
ledges his  poverty,  and  the  wise  man  his  ignorance,  and  the  volup- 
tuary exchanges  his  soft  dream  of  worldly  prosperity  for  the  bitter 
forebodings  of  an  agonized  conscience !  Oh  could  we  but  read 
the  workings  of  those  bosoms  as  their  passions  are  harrowed  with 
conflicting  thoughts,  what  lessons  might  we  not  learn  of  tlie  human 
heart  I  Now  Avarice  makes  a  glad  compromise  with  Bigotry; 
now  Infidelity  bends  a  cringing  sycophant  to  Superstition;  the 
swaggering  oath  and  profane  vow  are  changed  to  the  half-murmured 
prayer  and  low  tone  of  momentary  repentance.  Such  is  man ;  not 
man  the  Christian,  but  man  the  self-relying  and  the  proud. 

A  shriek  from  the  cabin  called  me  below.  Turn  which  way  I 
would,  I  saw  scenes  that  filled  me  with  agony.  *  Mother  I  mother  I ' 
exclaimed  Ellen,  the  sister  of  the  invalid,  *  is  there  no  hope  ?  Must 
we  perish  thus  ?  Save  us,  save  us,  William  I '  she  almost  screamed ; 
*  surely  something  can  be  done  I ' 

'  Sister,'  said  the  young  man  calmly,  *  look  at  our  mother ;  see  her 
composure,  and  remember  the  blessed  precepts  which  she  has  taught 
us  should  be  our  consolation  in  such  an  hour  as  this.  Ellen,  dear 
Ellen ! '  exclaimed  he,  with  melting  tenderness,  '  think  not  of  the 
manner  of  death  ;  't  is  but  a  struggle,  and  it  must  be  passed  sooner 
or  later.  Look  beyond  —  above.  Surely  you  know  what  it  is  to 
place  your  trust  in  God.* 

*  I  do,  I  do,  dear  brother  I '  said  she  ;  '  I  will  be  calm  now ;  this 
awful  scene  unnerved  me.  Yes,  yes;  let  us  think  only  of  the 
Saviour  I     I  do  trust  in  him  ;  let  me  not  lose  my  faith  again  I  * 

An  awful  crash  now  sounded  across  the  deck,  mingled  with  the 
cries  of  the  sailors  and  the  screams  of  the  passengers ;  and  a 
whooping  billow  poured  like  a  deluge  into  the  cabin.  At  this  in- 
stant the  Scotchman  shouted  to  us  from  the  companion-way  :  *  Save 
yourselves,  if  you  can  I     The  vessel  is  going  down ! 
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Oh  let  not  Error's  pedant  head 
Subject  the  living  to  the  dead ; 
But  break  her  old  inverted  rule, 
That  sent  the  master  back  to  school. 
Re-plant  the  tree  of  knovtrledge,  thrown 
By  Dook-worm  bigots  upside  down ; 
And  bury  what  they  ate  —  the  roots, 
And  what  they  buned,  eat — the  fruits. 
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LINES       TO       A       LADY. 

A  LOVELY  lady  bids  me  write, 

And  I,  though  hard  the  task,  obey ; 
For  blooming  Youth  and  Beauty  bright 
Exert  a  full,  unquestioned  right 
O'er  man's  rough  clay. 

But  what  to  write  ?     Ah  !  there  *8  the  thing 
That  racks  my  mind  and  cramps  my  pen  : 
My  Muse  once  fell  and  broke  her  wing, 
And  nought  could  ever  make  her  sing 
Or  fly,  since  then. 

What  subject  shall  I  dwell  upon  ? 

The  triumphs  of  old  bards  rehearse. 
And  tell  of  world-wide  glory,  won 
By  bright  Apollo's  first-born  son  * 
In  deathless  verse  i 

Say !  shall  I  wake  the  sage,t  who  died 

Far  backward  in  the  golden  Eld, 
Whom  Envy's  self  once  deified, 
Yet  o'er  whom  Time's  oblivious  tide 
Hath  darkly  swelled  ? 

Or  shall  I  blow  the  trump  that  peals 
The  brazen  notes  of  pitiless  War, 
Where  drunken  Carnage  madly  reels. 
And  through  the  groaning  battle  wheels 
His  blood-stained  car  ? 

Say !  shall  I  wish  thee  joy  because 

Thou  'It  enter  soon  the  married  life  ? 
And  sing  about  connubial  laws, 
And  that  strong  tie  that  sweetly  draws 
Husband  and  wife  ? 

Or  shall  I  choose  a  theme  unmeet 

For  utterance  by  the  Muse  sincere  ? 
The  witchery  of  thy  charms  repeat 
In  honied  words,  alas !  too  sweet 
To  maiden's  ear  ? 

No !  I  will  tell  thee  that,  though  now 
Thy  face  is  like  the  unruffled  wave, 
Time  will  •  write  wrinkles  on  thy  brow,* 
And  years  thy  graceful  form  will  bow 
E  en  to  the  grave ! 

This  lesson  will  avail  thee  more 

Than  crowded  reams  of  flattering  praise  j 
And  therefore  will  I  write  it  o'er 
In  words  I  wrote  long  years  before 
These  gloomy  days. 


•  UoMKB.  t  Plato. 
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*  Let  not  this  prayer  be  breathed  in  vain : 
But  all  Life's  sloping  journey  through, 
Its  morning  hill,  its  noon-<lay  plain, 
Let  thy  soul's  verdure  still  retain 
Its  day-spring  dew. 

For  thus  along  thy  downward  way 

Shall  mellow  hues  of  joy  be  shed, 
And  through  thine  hours  of  dropping  day 
An  evening  radiance  softly  play 
Around  thy  head. 

When,  melting  down  the  curtained  west. 
Thou  sink  where  all  our  orbs  must  go, 
Still  from  the  islands  of  the  blest 
Shall  linger  o'er  thy  rosy  rest 

A  twilight  glow.*  P.M8IBKO.O. 


ARISTOMENES     THE     MESSENIAN. 


BT    ▲    mrnvr    COlfTllIBOTOB. 


The  elegant  historian  of  Greece,  Dr.  Gillies,  has  rescued  the 
name  and  deeds  of  Aristomenes  from  the  oblivion  to  which  other 
writers,  by  overlooking,  had  in  part  consigned  them,  and  surrounded 
his  character  with  attractions  which  render  it  worthy  of  a  niche  in 
the  mausoleum  of  the  illustrious  Greeks.  He  is  one  of  the  nume- 
rous instances  in  which  true  greatness  has  not  received  its  meed  of 
commendation,  because  of  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  era, 
or  the  limited  field  in  which  character  was  displayed;  although 
patriotism  is  as  pure  and  noble  a  principle,  when  exhibited  by  an 
islander  in  defending  his  petty  dominion  against  the  cupidity  of  a 
neighbor,  as  in  a  powerful  nation,  when  repelling  an  invasion. 

At  the  period  to  which  this  subject  refers,  the  Greeks  were  gradu- 
ally casting  oiF  the  barbarous  characteristics  of  the  monarchical 
ages,  and  under  the  republics  were  seciuing  the  foundation  of  their 
subsequent  grandeur  and  distinction.  The  memorable  struggle 
however  between  autocracy  and  democracy,  although  it  swept 
away  regalism  from  the  larger  states  of  Greece,  did  not  perma- 
nently eradicate  this  noxious  but  thrifty  plant  from  the  soil  of 
Sparta ;  and  in  fact,  at  the  era  of  the  greatest  power  and  prosperity 
of  Athens  and  Sparta,  while  the  former  was  recognized  as  the  head 
of  the  democracy,  the  latter  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Greece. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose  to  touch  upon  the 
institutions  or  pecuUarities  of  ^  the  diflerent  republics,  which  distin- 
guished them  as  accurately  as  their  geographic  lines ;  or  to  trace 
the  remote  cause  of  their  mutual  encroachments.    National  aggrau- 
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dizement  was  a  prime  motive  in  their  legislation,  and  military 
renown  the  highest  object  of  their  ambition.  Hence  the  page  of 
history  is  colored  with  sanguinary  deeds :  and  when  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  discover  an  emulation  only,  in  the  arts  of  peace,  each 
member  of  this  community  of  democracies  is  found  engaged  in  a 
perpetual  struggle  for  self- elevation. 

Messenia  was  a  beautiful  and  romantic  kingdom  in  the  western 
part  of  Greece,  and  adjacent  to  the  Spartan  state ;  in  population 
and  fertility  of  soil  scarcely  inferior  to  the  latter ;  and  its  inhabitants 
in  generous  magnanimity  far  superior  to  their  arrogant  and  inexo- 
rable neighbors.  Inclined  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  content 
with  the  limits  of  their  own  dominion,  they  had  not  acquired,  at  the 
period  to  which  we  refer,  that  national  organization  which  the 
Spartans  possessed,  yet  fresh  in  the  hardy  and  martial  discipline  of 
Lycurgus.  The  Spartans,  after  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Helos 
and  its  dependencies,  indulged  a  desire  to  append  the  Messenian 
territory  to  their  own  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  first  pretence  for  invasion.  This  war  commenced 
743  A.  c. ;  and  having  resolved  not  to  return  to  Sparta  until  the 
Messenians  were  subdued,  a  fierce  and  exterminating  warfare  was 
prosecuted  for  nineteen  years,  when  the  city  of  Ithome,  their  last 
fortress,  was  captured,  and  the  whole  nation  were  reduced  to  the 
most  ignominious  dependence. 

Passing  over  the  thirty-nine  years  of  tribute  bondage,  during 
which  their  cities  were  rebuilt,  their  population  multiplied,  and  the 
country  restored  to  a  cultivated  state,  we  arrive  at  the  period  when 
Aristomenes,  still  a  young  man,  conceived  the  enterprise  of  assert- 
ing the  independence  of  Messenia,  and  of  restoring  his  country  to 
her  proper  position  among  the  states  of  Greece.  His  eventful  and 
somewhat  romantic  career  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
military  leaders  of  Greece ;  and  a  brief  narrative  of  his  life  will 
better  illustrate  his  character  than  a  disconnected  statement  of  inci- 
dents. He  was  descended  from  the  Messenian  kings,  and  adorned 
with  those  extraordinary  qualities  of  mind  and  body  which  fitted 
him  for  an  undertaking,  requiring  the  most  untiring  bravery,  activity 
and  prudence,  and  that  magnanimous  spirit  which  can  merge  all  con- 
siderations in  a  love  of  country.  He  found  but  httle  difficulty  in 
rousing  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  Messenians ;  and  having 
repelled  their  oppressors,  the  whole  nation  made  vigorous  prepara- 
tions to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  the  final  effort  for 
national  existence. 

The  first  engagement  was  desperate  and  sanguinary,  and  the 
victory  claimed  by  both ;  but  it  gave  the  Messenians  assurance,  and 
exhibited  the  great  and  skilful  qualities  of  Aristomenes  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  was  hailed  king  on  the  field  by  his  troops  ;  and  their 
confidence  and  attaclunent  were  so  entirely  secured,  that  he  was 
able  to  bring  into  active  operation  every  energy  of  the  people.  The 
title  of  king  however  was  declined,  and  his  ambition  was  limited  to 
the  command  in  chief  For  a  season  the  Messenians'  arms  were 
imiformly  prosperous,  guided  by  the  indomitable  energy  of  their 
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leader.  la  three  successive  battles  on  the  plain  of  Sienyolara,  the 
Spartans  were  put  to  rout,  and  their  numbers  so  greatly  diminished 
that  their  kings,  senate  and  assembly  were  inclined  to  abandon 
the  war,  and  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Messenia.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Messenians,  by  three  years  of  unparalleled  success, 
were  proportionately  elated,  and  believed  that  peace  and  indepen- 
dence would  be  the  reward  of  their  valor.  In  the  fulness  of  their 
gratitude  to  Aristomenes,  they  celebrated  his  last  victory  in  the  city 
of  Andania,  for  in  Roman  phraseology  he  was  decreed  a  triumph. 
The  streets  were  strown  with  flowers ;  the  houses  were  adorned 
with  other  simple  though  deUcate  testimonials  of  aflcction  ;  and  he 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  as  the  saviour  of  his  country. 

But  they  were  roused  from  these  festivities  by  tlie  renewal  of  the 
war,  which  had  been  instigated  by  Tyrtaeus,  an  Athenian  general, 
whom  the  Spartans  had  chosen,  by  the  directions  of  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  as  their  commander.  When  they  approached  the  Messe- 
nian  army,  many  fled  in  dismay,  so  formidable  had  the  name  of 
Aristomenes  become,  for  individual  prowess ;  and  an  easy  victory 
would  have  closed  the  war,  had  not  treachery  and  its  disastrous 
consequences  changed  the  tide  of  aflairs.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  engagement,  Aristocrates,  king  of  Arcadia,  an  ally  of  the 
Messenians,  having  been  bribed  by  Sparta,  passed  over  to  their 
ranks  with  his  followers.  Those  whom  he  had  deserted  were  so 
astonished  at  his  baseness,  that  they  followed  them  with  reproaches 
and  suppUcations  to  return,  in  the  same  breath ;  and  in  the  confu- 
sion which  ensued  were  defeated  with  such  loss  that  they  were  not 
afterward  able  to  raise  an  army  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  Spar- 
tans on  equal  terms ;  consequently  they  were  soon  compelled  to 
abandon  the  open  country,  and  retiring  to  their  strong-holds  and 
fortified  cities,  to  content  themselves  with  frequent  excursions  into 
the  enemy's  territory. 

Aristomenes  was  not  disheartened ;  he  instituted  the  most  vigi- 
lant discipline  within  the  fortresses,  and  raised  the  spirits  of  his 
countrymen  by  his  fortitude  and  daring  exploits.  With  his  little 
band  of  resolute  soldiers,  he  made  repeated  incursions  into  Sparta, 
captured  a  town,  and  returned  with  the  rewards  of  victory  before 
the  enemy  were  aware  of  the  inroad.  In  this  manner  he  evaded 
them  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements,  while  he  wasted  their  pos- 
sessions by  the  havoc  of  his  saUies.  But  in  one  of  these  predatory 
incursions,  being  more  fearless  than  discreet,  he  tarried  too  long  on 
the  field,  and  was  suddenly  beset  by  an  army  of  Spartans  greatly 
superior.  He  made  a  prompt  though  inefl^ectual  effort  to  force  a 
passage,  but  was  at  length  overpowered  and  captured,  with  fifty  of 
his  troops.  Having  been  chained  like  a  felon,  to  the  greater  dis- 
grace of  his  •nttnies,  he  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Sparta. 

To  picture  the  misery  of  his  countrymen,  would  be  impossible. 
With  Aristomenes  the  last  ray  of  Messenian  liberty  expired ;  and 
they  could  anticipate  no  other /ate  than  the  vassalage  of  the  Helot, 
now  aggravated  by  their  unsuccessful  resistance  to  tyranny.  Yet 
at  this  period  of  caJamity,  a  higher  than  Grecian  oracle  appeared  to 
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interpose  in  their  behalf;  and  by  the  singular  liberation  of  Aris- 
tomenes, to  defer  at  least  their  impending  destruction. 

The  barbarous  law,  that  the  hfe  of  the  prisoner  was  forfeited  by 
his  capture,  prevailed ;  and  the  Spartans  gladly  prepared  to  enforce 
the  custom  upon  their  illustrious  captive.  The  death  of  a  common 
malefactor  having  been  awarded  to  him  and  his  followers,  they 
were  cast  into  the  Caeda ;  a  deep  cavern,  employed  by  them  for 
inflicting  an  ignominious  death;  the  fall  generally  proving  fatal; 
but  if  not,  hunger  would  complete  what  cruelty  had  commenced. 
From  this  death,  however,  Aristomenes  was  almost  miraculously 
spared.  The  Spartans,  who  loved  valor  even  in  an  enemy,  per- 
mitted him,  at  his  earnest  desire,  to  be  buried  with  his  shield ;  a 
weapon  of  defence  held  in  peculiar  veneration  by  the  Grecian 
soldiers.  As  he  descended  into  the  deep  cavity,  the  edge  or  boss 
of  his  ample  buckler,  striking  against  the  side  of  the  pit,  broke  the 
force  of  the  fall,  and  saved  his  life.  Two  days  he  continued  in  this 
miserable  dungeon,  amidst  the  stench  and  horror  of  dead  bodies, 
his  face  covered  with  his  cloak,  waiting  the  slow  approaches  of 
certain  death.  The  third  day,  at  day-break,  he  heard  a  noise,  and 
looking  up  perceived  a  fox  devouring  the  mangled  remains  of  his 
companions.  He  allowed  the  animal  to  approach  him,  and  catch- 
ing hold  of  it  with  one  hand,  while  he  defended  himself  against  its 
bite  with  the  other,  he  determined  to  follow  wherever  it  should 
conduct  him.  The  fox  drew  toward  a  chink  in  the  rock,  by  which 
he  had  entered  the  cavity,  and  through  which  he  intended  to  get 
out.  Aristomenes  then  gave  liberty  to  his  guide,  whom  he  followed 
with  much  difficulty,  scrambling  through  the  passage  which  had 
been  opened  for  his  deliverance.  He  immediately  took  the  road  to 
Eira,  and  was  received  with  pleasing  astonishment  by  his  trans- 
ported companions. 

Not  long  after  this,  about  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  he  was 
besieged  in  Eira  by  an  army  of  Spartans;  and  he  resolved  to 
maintain  it  to  the  utmost  extremity.  It  will  be  scarcely  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  this  protracted  siege  and  defence. 
By  his  indefatigable  diligence  and  valor,  he  sustained  and  defended 
the  city  for  eleven  years  against  their  forces  and  stratagems  ;  when 
being  wounded  in  one  of  his  numerous  onsets  upon  the  enemy,  and 
thereby  compelled  to  suspend  his  usual  rounds  among  the  guard, 
they  relaxed  for  the  time  their  customary  vigilance,  and  on  a  tem- 
pestuous night  abandoned  the  outposts  altogether.  The  Spartans 
having  availed  themselves  of  this  negligence  by  securing  them,  a 
terrible  contest  ensued  within  the  city.  Aristomenes  and  the  Mes- 
senians  were  now  assailed  upon  the  last  foot  of  their  once  beautiful 
territory,  and  fought  with  that  desperation  which  animates  the 
patriot,  while  standing  among  the  last  fragments  ^  Ms  home  and 
country,  and  beholding  them  on  the  verge  of  passing  into  the  hands 
of  a  stranger  and  an  enemy.  But  after  a  fierce  stmggle  for  three 
days  and  nights,  Aristomenes  considered  that  any  further  defence 
would  be  hopeless ;  and  having  formed  his  five  hundred  soldiers,  all 
that  remained  capable  of  duty,  into  a  square,  and  placed  the  rem- 
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nant  of  the  nation  in  the  centre,  he  proceeded  to  force  a  passage 
through  the  enemy.  The  Spartans  however,  having  had  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  resohition,  silently  opened  their  ranks ;  as  if  fearful 
to  encounter  the  exasperated  energy  of  this  patriot  band,  and  the 
expatriated  people  marched  unmolested  into  the  province  of  Arca- 
dia, where  they  were  received  with  sympathy  and  hospitality. 
Thus  ended  the  second  Messenian  war,  six  hundred  and  seventy 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  Messenians  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Rhegians  to  settle 
in  Sicily ;  and  having  assisted  them  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Zaucle,*  they  changed  the  name  to  Messane,  (at  present  known  as 
Messina,)  and  effected  a  permanent  and  prosperous  settlement. 
The  Theban  general  Epaminondas,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
years  afterward,  having  taken  Eira  and  part  of  the  Messenian  ter- 
ritory from  Sparta,  invited  the  Messenians  to  return  from  the  vari- 
ous regions  into  which  they  had  wandered,  to  the  lands  of  their 
ancestors,  with  which  they  gratefully  complied;  and  finally  this 
nation,  so  humiliated  in  its  early  existence,  and  subjected  to  so 
many  vicissitudes,  survived  even  the  degradation  of  Sparta  and 
Athens,  and  becoming  a  prominent  member  of  the  Achaean  con- 
federacy, flourished  in  independence  for  many  years  afterward; 
until,  with  the  other  states  of  Greece,  it  was  appended  to  the 
Roman  empire.  , 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  Aristomenes.  He  did  not 
join  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  but  embarked  for  Rhodes,  with  its 
king,  who  had  married  his  daughter ;  and  for  a  season  enjoyed  that 
repose  which  a  life 

'  Of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
And  hair-breadlh  'scapes,' 

had  justly  entitled  him ;  although  he  had  exercised  his  energies  in 
vain  for  the  salvation  of  his  country.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
is  involved  in  obscurity ;  save  that  some  years  after  the  dowfall  of 
Messenia,  he  departed  on  a  visit  to  the  king  of  the  Lydians,  and 
like  the  illustrious  Hannibal  after  him,  endeavored  to  set  on  foot 
some  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen ;  and  died  in  that 
kingdom  of  a  distemper;  thus  'continuing  faithful'  to  his  latest 
breath. 

In  relation  to  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  he  flourished  at  a  period  when  that  physical 
and  mental  vigor  was  beginning  to  accumulate  in  Greece  which 
subsequently  left  its  enduring  traces  upon  the  world.  The  sturdy 
valor  of  Sparta  had  not  as  yet  exhibited  its  perfection  in  Leonidas ; 
nor  had  the  brilliant  military  genius  of  Athens  been  exemplified  by 
Miltiades ;  nevertheless,  Aristomenes  belongs  to  that  class  of  illus- 
trious Grecian  commanders,  whose  fidelity,  patriotism,  bravery  and 
miUtary  skill  have  surrounded  their  names  with  a  halo  of  glory  that 

*  There  is  a  discrepancy  on  this  point  between  Hbbodotu«  and  Dr.  Gillies,  who  follows 
Pavsanias.    It  is  however  scarcely  worth  attention. 
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will  last  until  the  scroll  of  history  is  rolled  up  for  ever.  He  was 
also  the  earliest  of  them  all ;  and  in  his  character  may  be  distin- 
guished the  change  from  the  ostentatious  and  superstitious  bravery 
of  the  heroic  ages,  to  the  virtuous,  the  noble  patriotism  of  Epami- 
nondas,  and  the  half  admirable  and  half  criminal  greatness  of  The- 
mistocles ;  yet  while  he  is  not  chargeable  with  the  crimes  of  the 
more  erratic  sons  of  Greece,  he  equals  the  most  admired  in  gene- 
rosity of  soul,  courage,  and  ardent  patriotism. 

Neither  did  his  disposition  altogether  partake  of  the  sanguinary 
complexion  of  the  times.  Although  like  some  celebrated  knights  of 
the  days  of  chivalry,  he  had  slain  three  hundred  of  the  enemy  hand 
to  hand,  yet  he  was  mild  and  gentle,  except  when  roused  in  the 
controversy  with  his  hereditary  foe ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  wept 
at  the  untimely  fate  of  the  traitor  Aristocrates,  who  was  stoned  to 
death  by  his  subjects,  because  he  had  once  been  his  friend. 

*  His  character,'  says  the  learned  Dr.  Anthon,  *  combined  all  the 
elements  of  goodness  and  greatness,  in  a  degree  almost  unparalleled 
among  the  Greeks ;  *  yet  his  name  Ues  in  obscurity,  while  the  less 
honest  but  more  fortunate  generals  of  Grecian  story  are  familiar  in 
our  literature,  in  the  forum,  and  the  senate.  Indeed,  we  bend  with 
eager  attention  over  the  checkered  career  of  an  Alcibiades ;  admire 
the  boldness  of  his  schemes,  the  spirit  of  his  eloquence,  the  power 
of  his  address,  hardly  condemning  his  open  and  daring  vices ;  while 
the  pure  and  exalted  character  of  Aristomenes  is  scarcely  cited  for 
its  *  unconquerable  energy,'  its  fidelity  to  his  country,  and  its  real 
heroism.  Again :  if  we  turn  the  pages  of  Grecian  history  to  trace 
the  causes  of  its  grandeur,  we  discover  that  the  Grecian  mind 
exhibited  greater  perfection  in  philosophy  and  the  arts  than  in 
martial  or  poUtical  science ;  and  that  to  the  former  are  to  be  attribu- 
ted the  enduring  splendor  of  the  Grecian  name ;  yet  of  those  from 
the  latter  departments  who  have  added  brilliancy  to  its  lustre,  the 
name  of  Aristomenes  must  be  placed  beside  those  of  Epaminondas 
and  Aristides  the  Just ;  and  even  these  favorite  names  will  not  be 
lessened  by  its  fellowship  nor  sullied  by  a  comparison. 

The  finest  traits  of  mind  are  not  always  wrought  out  on  the  most 
conspicuous  stage,  as  the  life  of  Aristomenes  well  illustrates ;  for 
Messenia  was  scarcely  larger  than  our  smallest  state ;  still  he  has 
left  an  isolated  character,  of  a  greatness  peculiar  to  himself  and  his 
period;  one  which  no  other  Greek  can  parallel;  and  one  which, 
like  Washington's,  is  studded  with  numerous  virtues,  but  unstained 
by  even  a  soUtary  crime.  aquariw. 

Aurora^  Nov.  1642. 


A    FRAOlilSNT. 


What  is  Man*8  history  1     Bom,  living,  dying, 
Leaving  the  stiU  shore  for  the  '  heaving  wave,* 

O'er  stormjr  seas,  mid  cloudy  ship-wrecks  flying, 
And  casting  anchor  in  the  silent  grave  I 
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EARLY      BAYS. 

Do  Ton  remember,  Mary, 

All  our  happy  childish  dayi  ? 
When  our  hearts  were  light  and  airy, 

And  with  footBteps  like  a  fay's 
We  bounded  o*er  the  meadow, 

Or  adown  the  wooded  lane, 
And  plucked  each  summer  blossom, 

And  mocked  the  wild  bird's  strain  ? 
When  in  that  old-fashioned  garden 

We  built  our  grotto  fair. 
With  the  shells  that  were  so  beautiful, 

We  were  loath  to  leave  them  there  ? 
When  we  planted  by  the  willow 

The  hvacinth  so  blue, 
And  early  left  our  pillow 

To  watch  how  fast  it  grew  ? 
Do  you  remember,  Mary, 

All  those  happy  childish  days. 
When  our  hearts  were  light  and  airy, 

And  our  footsteps  like  a  fay's  ? 

Do  you  remember  ever 

Our  happy  girlhood  hours  ? 
When  we  wandered  by  the  river 

Or  amid  the  forest  bowers  ? 
When  we  had  so  many  secrets 

That  were  never  to  be  told, 
And  we  thought  them  quite  as  weighty 

As  a  miser's  bag  of  gold  ? 
When  we  conned  our  lessons  over 

Bv  the  old  laburnum  tree, 
With  sweet  summer  sounds  to  lure  us 

In  the  voice  of  bird  and  bee  ? 
And  our  games  upon  the  hill-side, 

On  the  green,  or  by  the  swing. 
With  Antoinette  ancf  Amy, 

Who  were  foremost  in  the  ring  ? 
Or  our  quarrel  in  the  green-wood, 

Underneath  the  spreading  vine, 
Because  a  school-boy  lover 

Preferred  your  eyes  to  mine  ? 
Do  you  remember,  Mary, 

All  those  happy  girlhood  hours. 
When  our  hearts  were  light  and  airy, 

And  we  trod  a  path  of  flowers  ? 
A  path  of  thomless  flowers. 

Beneath  a  smiling  sky, 
Nor  dreamed  in  such  fair  bowers 

That  care  could  ever  lie  ? 

And  I  hope  you  've  not  forgotten 

Our  first  and  famous  ball; 
When  we  tripped  it  gay  and  lightly 

Through  that  antiquated  hall ; 
When  our  mothers  sat  beside  us. 

With  a  mother's  partial  eye. 
And  thought  their  girls  the  fairest, 

Though  a  thousand  sylphs  were  by ; 
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And  we  deemed  that  scene  of  pleasure 

Was  just  what  life  would  be : 
We  have  learned  a  harsher  measure, 

And  turned  to  grief  from  glee ! 

We  have  known  the  heart's  deep  sorrow 

Since  those  happy  da)rs  were  past ; 
We  have  seen  each  coming  morrow 

Look  darker  than  the  last ; 
We  have  wept  in  bitter  anguish, 

And  felt  how  sharp  the  sting 
When  some  fair  and  fragile  blossom 

In  our  arms  lay  withering.  ^ 

But  we  've  garnered  hopes  immortal, 

That  we  knew  not  of  before ; 
And  yet  have  hours  of  gladness, 

Though  our  girlhood's  days  are  o'er.  u.  n.  m. 

New -York,  Nov.  1,1842. 


*0     MORES!' 


Time  was,  dear  Knick.,  when  the  unfledged  intellects  of  our 
belles  hopped  carefully  through  Walter  Scott,  or  at  most  flut- 
tered through  Byron  ;  and  the  cavalier  who  wished  to  be  a  man  of 
letters  asked :  *  Have  you  read  the  last  new  novel,  Miss  Smith?*  and 
received :  *  Y-a-a-s ;  how  wewy  pretty  I '  for  an  answer.  But  now 
all  is  changed.  The  fair  sex  divides  its  attention  between  flowers 
and  folios,  and  the  paper-cutter  is  slowly  usurping  the  place  of  the 
scissors.  True  it  is  that  young  ladies  still  remain,  who  follow 
Patrick  Henry's  advice,'and  '  study  men,  not  books,*  by  rambling 
up  and  down  Broadway  all  day,  trolling  for  beaux :  but  a  new  style 
of  producing  eflect  is  springing  up  ;  a  large  class  of  brilliant  httera- 
teuses  (excuse  my  feminizing  the  word)  are  coming  on,  whose 
object  is  to  dazzle,  overwhelm,  confound  the  beaux  into  despair. 
Cruel  little  book-worms  !  ^ 

Rabbi  Akibha,  the  wonderful  Jew,  sat  it  is  said  five  years  before 
a  book  containing  a  picture  of  Moses  with  a  fur-coat  on,  but  bare- 
footed. '  If  this  picture  was  taken  in  summer,'  pondered  the  Rabbi, 
*  why  the  fur-coat?  If  in  winter,  why  the  bare  feet  ?  *  What  zeal ! 
what  ardor  I  what  perseverance !  These  seductive  bibliomaniacs 
are  far  from  imitating  the  Rabbi.  They  skip  and  skim  over  all 
books,  great  and  small,  philosophical  or  fantastic,  quite  en  papillon. 
If  they  dwell  any  where  a  moment,  it  is  on  the  title-page. 

Now  we  hate,  dear  Knick.,  all  mention  of  books  by  their  titles  as 
much  as  St.  Peter  did  all  allusions  to  poultry.  It  is  very  well,  you 
know,  for  a  person  who  remembers  any  thing  from  a  book,  worth 
remembering,  to  bring  it  out;  but  an  incessant  clatter  of  names 
without  any  thing  more,  is,  you  must  confess,  as  aunoying  to  most 
people,  as  the  rattle  of  the  knives  and  forks  from  a  diuing-table  would 
be  to  a  hungry  man  in  the  next  room.  Imagine  then  our  distress, 
when  at  a  small  party.  Miss  Tencerbox,  who  is  as  cold  and  as 
formal  as  if  she  had  been  brought  up  on  iced  whalebone,  asked  us 
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what  we  had  been  doing  in  the  literary  way  ?     We  meekly  replied, 

*  Nothing ;  *  and  turned  to  IMiss  Spraggins,  a  damsel  with  very  small 
eyes,  so  small  that  we  might  almost  call  them  an  optical  illusion. 

*  Ithn't  Gro'the  thweet  ?  *  lisped  the  lady.  We  were  confounded.  A 
year  ago  we  knew  that  she  never  said  any  thing  to  gentlemen, 
except,    *  You  're  tho   thatirical !  *      After  agreeing  with  her  that 

*  Go' the '  was  *  thweet,'  we  confronted  Miss  Spooner,  a  charmer 
whose  round  red  nose  and  sallow  skin  reminded  one  of  a  cherry  on 
a  half-baked  custard  pudding,   and  mildly  wished  her    a    good 

■  evening.  *  Good  evening,  Mr.  Simpkins.  Have  you  read  Sidney 
Smith  ?  They  say  it  is  so  good ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  natural :  I  do 
so  like  nature ! '     We  wanted  very  much  to  quote  Regnard  to  her: 

*  La  Nature  est  une  sotte,  et  vous  atisd,  ma  mie.'  But  we  refrained, 
and  retreated  as  expeditiously  as  possible  from  these  feirvmes 
savantes. 

Miss  Souris  is  a  young  lady  of  eighteen,  but  not  yet  out.  Her 
mother  says  that  she  is  too  thin  for  society.  Miss  Souris  regrets 
her  extreme  emaciation;  but  literature  consoles  her.  We  heard 
her  tell  a  visiter,  who  asked  her  how  she  amused  herself,  that  she 
had  manon  Lescaut  in  her  pocket. 

Mrs.  Ticehurst  gave  a  musical  soiree  last  week,  and  invited  us. 
We  came  in  at  the  death  of  some  *  variations -brilliantes,*  on  heaven 
knows  what  tenor.  The  operator  had  just  arrived  at  that  thrilling 
bang!  bang!  bang!  in  which  all  variations-brilliantes  end,  as  you 
well  know.  As  soon  as  these  explosions  of  harmony  and  the 
accompanying  *bravos*  had  died  away,  we  presented  ourselves  to 
Miss  Caroline  Ticehurst,  who  pronounces  piazza,  j^Twi^^a,  as  she  has 
a  perfect  right  to  do,  having  taken  one  quarter  of  Italian.  *  Good 
evening,  Mr.  Simpkins ;  I  have  been  reading  Ahson's  last  volume. 
How  good!  But  Moli^re  is  my  favorite.  Ah  that  Tartuffe !  He 
meant  to  ridicule  Cardinal  Richelieu,  you  know.' 

'  Heavens ! '  thought  we. 

*  By  the  way,*  continued  the  voluble  Caroline,  *  can  you  lend  me 
-Kant  ?     Count  Dummkopf  tells  me  that  Villemain  is  about  finish- 
ing his  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  La  Martine  has  a  new 
tragedy  in  the  press.' 

*  Grood  Heavens ! '  we  murmiured. 

*  La  Martine  is \so  clever:  you  have  read  that  beautiful  chanson 
of  his 

•  n  y  ftvait  un  roi  d'  IvetM 
Vivant  bien  sans  gloire  ? ' 

Sweet,  is  n't  it?' 

*  Yes,'  we  replied;  *  particularly  the  last  verse : 

*  Et  consonn^  par  Jeanneton 
D'  un  bonnet  de  coton.' 

The  facile  Caroline  did  not  notice  the  interruption,  but  led  us  up 
to  a  print  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  that  looked  like  an  inebriated  cook- 
maid  with  a  carving-knife  in  her  hand.    *  How  fine ! '  she  exclaimed. 

*  Look  at  that  fierce  sparkling  glance  of  the  eye,  that  derisive  curl 
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of  the  nose,  that  vohiptuous  lip  !  Does  it  not  realize  Metastasio's 
beautiful  conception  ?  Oh !  that  mouth !  What  a  tale  of  passion 
it  relates  !     What  a ' 

*  Billowy  ecstacy  of  wo  I  *  we  ventured  to  suggest. 

*  That 's  it,  exactly  I '  quoth  Carohne.  *  Who  is  that  from  ?  Byron  ?  * 
And  off  tripped  the  damsel  in  search  of  a  new  victim.  No 
wonder  that  Dick  Davis  calls  her  the  ' waltzing  catalogue* 

Book-women  used  to  be  blues,  with  dingy,  dowdy  dresses,  and 
brick-dust  complexions  ;  solemn  and  sober ;  uninviting  and  uninvi- 
ted ;  holding  every  step  in  a  dance  a  step  to  the  devil,  every  card 
in  a  pack  a  ticket  of  adinission  aux  enfers.  But  now  the  blues  are 
coulmr  de  rose,  and  come  upon  you  in  silk  and  boOk-muslins  plea- 
santly rustUng,  with  fans  and  flowers ;  while  breast-pinned  beaux, 
all  gloves  and  gallantry,  placing  one  arm  sweetly  round  their  waists, 
waltz  off  *  a  trois  temps '  or  '  o  deux  temps*  as  fate  pleases  or  the 
skill  of  the  dancers  permits. 

Therefore,  O  male  votary  of  Terpsichore  I  whose  nightly  pleasure 
it  is  to  move  well-gloved  and  cravatted  in  saloons  as  bright  as  day, 
and  to  be  smothered  (far  better  fate  than  that  of  Clarence)  in  gros 
de  Suisse  and  tulle  illusion,  we  say  unto  thee  —  Cram!  Study  cata- 
logues. Look  into  encyclopedias.  Devote  thyself  strenuously  to 
reviews.  Occasionally  drop  in  at  a  lecture.  Saunter  daily  in 
libraries,  observing  the  backs  of  books ;  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little.  Remember  what  thou  can'st,  and  trust  to  providence  for  the 
rest.  Talk  incessantly.  Extemporize .  boldly.  Brandish  sounding 
names.  Quote,  a  tort  et  a  travers.  Invent  if  you  cannot  recollect. 
Be  a  humbug,  and — be  blest  I 

Now  should  some  gay  son  of  St.  Vitus,  some  dashing  eater  of 
good  suppers,  ask  us  if  so  much  labor,  trouble,  and  study  is  not  *  a 
price  too  great  for  aught  below  ? '  we  beg  leave  to  answer  him  in 
the  poet's  own  words : 

*  I  should  have  said,  for  knowledge  —  Yes, 
But  for  bright,  glorious  woman  —  Nu ! ' 


A       SPRING       SCENE. 

The  morning  sun  shines  brightly  down 
On  hill  and  plain  and  forest  brown, 
While  still  on  each  fair  flow'ret's  breast 
The  diamond  dew-drops  glistening  rest : 
Still  o'er  the  lake  the  mist  reclines, 
Now  opening  out  in  radiant  lines, 
As  the  bright  beams  shine  slowly  through, 
Tinging  with  many  a  various  hue 
Its  cloud-like  shadow,  which  appears 

Like  some  great  host  when  passage  large 
The  fiery  foeman's  glittering  spears 

Have  opened  in  their  headlong  charge. 
The  murmuring  stream  runs  glancing  by, 

Reflecting  from  its  laughing  face 
The  soft  light  of  that  pure  blue  sky 

Where  not  a  cloud  tnis  mom  hath  place. 
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MY        PLAIDIE. 


A     RONO     or     JOT      CroN     TUB     RKMKWAL     Ot     AH     OUli     rniKNJJBlIir. 


BURTHEN. 


Mt  plaidie  ' 
Mackenzie  plaidie  ! 
My  bonnie,  coutliie,  nonaie  plaidie  ! 
Saw  ony  ane  a  plaid  sae  ciuitie  ? 
Wovr  I  but  my  hairt  grawa  gleesom'  at  ye  I 
Nae  mon  a  simmer  frien'  e'er  cat  ye 
My  ain,  my  true,  my  braw,  braw  plaidie  ! 


What  care  I  for  the  hail,  or  snow  ? 
Thou  'rt  o'er  my  shouther,  o'er  my  pow 
There  rests  a  saft  auld  bever  bonnet, 
A'  feathery  wi'  the  flakes  that  fleit  upon  it, 

My  plaidie  !  Mackenzie  plaidie ! 

My  bonnie,  couthie,  sonsie  plaidie  !  etc. 

What  tent  ha'  I  for  wat  or  sleet  ? 
A'  guarded  frae  the  damps  my  feet ; 
'Gin  harder  rage  the  wintry  storm, 
Mair  close  I  bind  ye  roun'  my  form, 

My  plaidie !  Mackenzie  plaidie  ! 

My  Donnie,  couthie,  sonsie  plaidie ! 

A  storm  without,  is  nae  within ; 
Sunshine  there  is  that  is  nae  seen, 
But 's  doucely  felt,  a'  gratefu'  glowin', 
Toward  Him  frae  whom  all  joys  are  flowin'I 

My  plaidie !  Mackenzie  plaidie ! 

My  Donnie,  couthie,  donsie  plaidie ! 

Thy  precious  warmth  sae  kind,  sae  light, 
Mv  cheerfu'  spirit  mak's  mair  bright ; 
There's  a  warld  without,  and  a  warld  within, 
As  aft  as  thy  faulds  I  wrap  me  in. 

My  plaidie !  Mackenzie  plaidie ! 

My  bonnie,  couthie,  sonsie  plaidie ! 

Oh  sweet,  maist  sweet,  that  in  war*  mind ! 
The  feathery  snaw  falls  without  wind ; 
Thus  gently  thought  replaces  thought, 
An'  dreams  o'  hope  that  come  unsought, 

My  plaidie !  Mackenzie  plaidie ! 

My  oonnie,  couthie,  sonsie  plaidie  ! 

Wi'  luve  aroun'  an'  wi'  Grace  above. 
Through  the  fallin'  snaw  in  thee  I  move, 
An'  ilka  step  that  I  onward  take, 
Nearer  till  Heaven  I  fain  wad  make. 

My  plaidie!  Mackenzie  plaidie ! 

My  bonnie,  couthie,  sonsie  plaidie ! 
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But  see,  we've  reach'd  our  ain  ha'  door! 

The  gude  wife 's  buslin'  to  the  fore ! 

The  bairns  a'  crawin',  Blucher*  cap'rin', 

We  'se  daff  our  snaws,  gang  blithely  in 
My  plaidie !  Mackenzie  plaidie  ! 
My  Donnie,  couthie,  sonsie  plaidie ! 
List  till  the  sang  that  I  hae  sang  ye, 
In  your  ain  tongue  to  woo  an'  laud  ye, 
An'  loe  the  man  ye  've  made  a  bardie 
My  ain,  my  true,  my  braw,  braw  plaidie !      ^^^^  wat.rs. 


SKETCHES      OF      SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


N   t;  M  B  K  K       TWO. 


THE      SEA      ISLANDS. 


If  there  is  one  month  in  the  whole  year  distinguished  above  all 
others  for  its  soft  sunny  days  and  refreshing  breezes,  when  the  over- 
wearied denizen,  exhausted  by  the  pent-up  atmosphere  and  malari- 
ous night  dews  of  the  long  summer  weeks,  rejoices  again  in  the 
renewed  strength  and  alacrity  of  body  and  spirit,  it  is  the  month  of 
November.  The  languid  afternoons  of  June  and  July,  when  that 
luxury  which  no  dweller  of  the  North  can  ever  fully  appreciate,  the 
'  luxury  of  sitting  still  by  the  hour  under  the  shade  of  the  eastern 
piazza,  and  feeling  every  faint  motion  of  air  to  be  grateful  as  if 
fanned  by  a  seraph's  wing,  have  given  place  to  the  vivifying  eve- 
nings of  the  autumn ;  the  sickly  mornings  and  pale  noondays  of 
August  and  September,  whose  pestilential  vapors,  scattering  seeds 
of  death  over  city  and  hamlet,  you  meet  with  a  shrinking  heart,  are 
at  last  gone ;  the  lively  hum  of  the  market-place,  awakening  from 
its  long  summer's  quietude,  resounds  again  Eilong  the  wharves  and 
through  the  bustling  ware-houses,  making  music  to  the  ear  of  the 
busy  factor ;  strangers  once  more  crowd  the  hotels,  and  familiar  faces 
appear  again  upon  change ;  and  the  horsemen,  no  longer  solitary 
in  their  evening  trot  upon  the  battery,  nod  and  smile  and  nod  again 
in  pleasant  recognition  of  the  bright  faces  of  blonde  and  brunette, 
just  returned  from  the  summer's  tour  to  Buncombe  or  Saratoga. 

But  beautiful  as  is  November  to  the  city,  beautiful  and  bland  in 
her  sunny  smiles  as  the  earliest  prime  of  womanhood,  it  is  still 
more  beautiful  on  the  Sea  Islands.  There  the  days  of  November 
come  gamboUing  and  frolicsome  as  a  gay  party  of  school-girls,  and 
merriment  and  joyousness  are  diffused  on  every  side.  Instead  of 
the  sleek  spinster-like  vestments  in  which  she  moves  on  so  stately 
at  the  North,  sometimes  smiling  it  is  tme,  but  more  often  bitter  and 


*  Bluchbb  is  the  name  of  a  faithful  dog,  a  terrier,  whoie  wirey  moustache  bean  no  slight 
resemblance  to  that  of  his  heroic  namesake. 
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sharp  to  those  who  dally  with  her  maiden  coyness,  she  here  comes 
arrayed  in  a  garb  more  fascinating  than  even  April  ever  wears. 
How  gracefully  and  gently  she  moves  along,  how  bewitchingly  she 
tempts  her  lovers  into  fond  dalliance,  no  one  can  tell,  who  has  not 
met  her,  the  laughing-eyed,  in  the  green  wood  or  upon  the  lake,  and 
toyed  with  her  half-veiled  loveliness  like  a  swain  enamored  of  her 
charms. 

In  truth,  November  on  the  Sea  Islands  is  the  month  of  rare  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  thrice  happy  is  he,  who,  wearied  and  sickened  of  city 
toils,  has  a  right  to  expect  a  hearty  welcome  at  some  one  of  the  old 
mansion  houses  of  Edisto.  Here,  more  than  any  where  else,  are  to 
be  seen  the  best  specimens  of  Southern  character,  the  true  descen- 
dants of  the  cavaliers  of  olden  time.  Here  also  are  the  wealth,  the 
hospitahty,  the  high  bearing,  the  elegant  leisure,  the  untiring  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  at  home  or  in  the  field,  too  generally  attributed  as 
characteristic  to  the  "Whole  South,  rather  than  to  the  very  few  of 
her  old  and  affluent  land-holders.  And  here  are  the  fair  women, 
the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  sunny  clime,  who,  though  yielding 
in  brilliancy  of  complexion  to  their  sisters  of  the  North,  may  vie  in 
every  thing  else  with  the  beauties  of  the  world. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  same  delicious  November  days  that  I  first 
visited  Edisto.  My  invitation  had  been  one  of  long  standing,  hav- 
ing been  received  several  years  before  from  one  of  the  island  plant- 
ers whom  I  had  met  in  our  metropolis  ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  made 
my  arrival  in  Charleston  known  to  my  friends,  than  it  was  again 
extended,  and  under  such  circumstances  that  I  could  with  no  civility 
decline  it.  The  day  having  been  set  on  which  I  should  leave  the 
city,  a  boat  had  been  sent  up  from  the  island  for  my  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  just  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to  tinge  the  horizon,  our 
party  started  from  the  wharf  The  morning  was  bright  and  cloud- 
less ;  the  city,  just  awakening  from  its  slumbers,  sent  a  faint  hum 
of  life  over  the  waters ;  the  broad  bay  spread  out  before  us,  bearing 
upon  its  bosom  many  a  goodly  ship,  some  just  entering  the  bar  from 
the  distant  voyage,  some  outward  bound,  and  one,  the  beautiful 
North  Carolina,  at  anchor  in  the  stream,  lay  rising  and  sinking  as 
gently  upon  the  waves  as  an  infant  upon  the  breast  of  its  mother. 
It  was  to  me  a  scene  full  of  romantic  beauty ;  and  the  novelty  of 
the  whole ;  the  long,  graceful  boat,  the  awning  abaft,  luxuriously 
furnished  with  carpets,  sofas,  ottomans,  and  mirrors ;  the  twelve 
sturdy  blacks  who  were  to  be  our  oarsmen ;  the  gay  decorations  of 
the  bowsprit  and  tiller ;  the  song,  keeping  time  to  the  oars,  whose 
rich  chorus  rung  far  over  the  sea  —  all  combined  with  the  exquisite 
loveliness  of  the  morning,  gave  it  a  charm  and  freshness  which  the 
amusements  of  life  so  sadly  lack  to  the  man  of  middle  age.  Our 
party  consisted  of  several  young  gentlemen  of  the  island,  who  were 
just  returning  from  an  excursion  in  the  country;  an  officer  from  Flo- 
rida, who  was  absent  on  a  furlough  of  some  weeks  from  the  duties 
of  the  camp,  and  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  my  host.  Upon  the 
latter  devolved  the  duty  of  offering  tlie  hospitalities  of  her  father's 
boat  to  her  fellow  passengers ;  and  sure  am  I  that  hospitalities  were 
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never  more  gracefully  rendered,  or  more  gratefully  received.  She 
was  a  beautiful  girl,  of  perhaps  eighteen  years ;  though  that  ful- 
ness of  charms  which  our  colder  climate  so  tardily  ripens  is  so 
rapidly  matured  in  the  CaroUnas,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  determine 
the  precise  age  of  early  womanhood ;  with  a  figure  slightly  tend- 
ing to  embonpoint,  but  of  a  symmetry  and  grace  that  might  have 
answered  for  the  model  of  a  Hebe.  To  her  personal  charms  she 
united  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  and  ever  awake  to  the  beautiful ; 
and  it  is  to  the  powers  of  description  that  she  possessed,  that  I  am 
indebted  for  much  that  I  learned  of  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of 
the  planters  of  the  Sea  Islands. 

The  sail  from  Charleston  to  Edisto  occupies  nearly  an  autumn's 
day ;  and  to  one  sickened  with  the  noise  of  the  ever-plashing  steam- 
boats on  our  rivers,  or  who  shrinks  with  hydrophobic  dread  from  the 
careening  sail-boat  of  the  lake,  let  me  whisper  that  there  is  rare 
enjoyment  and  perfect  safety,  of  which  he  Uttle  dreams,  in  a  trip 
from  the  southern  city  to  the  Sea  Islands.  Our  voyage  was  varied 
with  a  succession  of  delightful  prospects  during  the  whole  distance. 
Afler  shooting  across  the  bay,  we  entered  Whappoo  Cut,  a  dark 
intricate  passage  across  James'  Island,  and  then,  entering  one  of 
those  arms  with  which  the  sea  interlocks  all  the  shore-country  of 
Carolina,  we  sailed  merrily  on  toward  our  destination.  The  land 
on  either  side  was  mostly  cleared  and  fenced  into  large  cotton 
fields ;  and  the  gangs  of  hands  engaged  in  picking  the  ripened  crop 
would  instantly  quit  their  work  the  moment  the  boat  hove  in  sight, 
and  hastening  down  to  the  shore,  hold  a  pleasant  chat  with  our 
boatmen.  These  confabulations  were  amusing  enough ;  especially 
when,  as  sometimes  happened,  a  keen  joker  would  attack  our 
helmsman,  who  was  himself  prompt  at  repartee,  and  convince  us 
again  that,  *  when  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.' 

'  Whose  boat  dar  ? '  inquired  a  brawny  African,  from  a  point  we 
were  just  rounding,  whose  quizzical  face,  together  with  the  gaping 
crowd  standing  silently  around  him,  led  us  to  expect  something  rich 
in  the  conversation : 

*  Whose  boat  dar,  nigga?  * 

*  I  wonder  you  ask  dat  question,'  repHed  Tom,  who  had  run  his 
helm  hard  up,  that  we  might  sweep  near  the  shore ;  *  ebery  body 
know  dis  boat,  for  de  fassest  boat  on  de  river ! '  And  then  followed 
a  peal  of  laughter  from  our  crew. 

'  Ha !  ha  I  ha  I '  shouted  he  of  the  shore,  *  dat's  a  good  'un.  Knock- 
knee  I  If  you  call  dat  oyster-boat,  creeping  'long  over  de  water  like 
a  'gator  floating  arter  young  duck,  the  fassest  boat  in  de  river,  I  tink 
you  would  turn  pale  to  see  de  *  Haccoon.' 

The  laugh  was  now  evidently  against  Captain  Tom,  who,  not  to 
be  out-done  in  bragging,  replied :  *  Where  you  learn  for  to  pick 
cotton,  Shark-mouth  ?  If  you  know  little  'bout  long  staple,  like  you 
know  'bout  boat,  you  better  look  sharp :  sun-down  catch  you  in  your 
task,  afore  you  half  done  !  —  den  you  sing  a  nudder  song  dan  boat 
song  I  *  And  fearful  of  being  vanquished,  the  captain  gives  a  whoop, 
and  motioning  liis  men  to  resume  their  rowing,  is  in  a  moment 
out  of  hearing. 
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Thus  the  voyage  is  varied;  the  song,  the  laugh,  the  jest,  the 
entire  freedom  from  restraint,  and  the  overflowing  good -nature  of 
those  who  at  the  North  only  receive  the  odious  name  of  slaves, 
convincing  more  than  a  thousand  arguments  could  do,  that  it  is  not 
in  their  physical  condition  that  the  evils  of  the  institution  are  to  be 
found.  A  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  treated  class  of  peasant- 
ry ;  a  class  which  suffers  less  from  the  overtasking  of  the  bodily 
powers  in  manual  labor ;  a  class  enduring  less  of  privation,  of  care, 
of  trouble,  of 

'  The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shodu 
That  flesh  is  heir  to,' 

from  the  first  hour  of  existence  until  extreme  old  age ;  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  world. 

It  was  near  sun- setting  when  we  arrived  at  Edisto,  and  a  carriage 
was  waiting  at  the  shore  to  convey  us  to  the  house.  The  island  is 
one  (and  the  largest)  of  that  group  which  Ues  south-east  of  the  main 
land  of  the  Carolinas,  and  which  composes  the  richest  portion  of  her 
soil.  It  is  here  that  the  most  valuable  product  of  our  country,  the 
long  staple  cotton,  is  raised  in  the  greatest  perfection ;  and  every 
plantation  on  the  island  is  devoted  entirely  to  its  culture.  The 
society  is  of  a  character  altogether  unique.  Made  up  of  a  limited 
number,  an  increase  of  which  the  very  nature  of  the  soil  renders 
impracticable  ;  composed  of  wealthy  land-owners  who  have  inherited 
their  property  through  a  long  Hue  of  ancestry;  broken  up  for  six 
months  of  every  year  by  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  chmate,  during 
which  time  its  members  find  a  new  motive  for  travel  in  distant 
countries  ;  and  yet  at  home  deprived,  by  the  isolation  of  the  island, 
of  many  of  those  luxuries  which  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities  seem 
essential  to  daily  life ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  society  of  Edisto  is 
made  up  of  most  rare  and  incongnious  constituents.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  one  more  truly  refined,  one  uniting  more  the  elements 
of  high  breeding,  undeviating  courtesy,  and  a  nice  sense  of  family 
character  and  honor,  can  be  found  in  the  world.  There  are  no 
stage-coaches,  no  taverns,  no  rail-roads,  no  canals,  upon  the  island ; 
indeed  none  of  those  improvements  which  mark  the  progress  of 
civilization  every  where  else.  Every  planter  keeps  within  his 
own  premises  the  means  of  locomotion  which  he  needs  for  himself 
or  for  his  friends,  so  that  money,  which  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
acts  like  a  magic  wand,  to  accomplish  all  a  man  can  wish,  would  be 
as  unavailing  here  as  were  the  words  of  Ali  Baba  to  open  the  door 
of  the  secret  cave.  Not  money  but  love  is  here  the  universal 
solvent ;  and  although  the  offer  of  pecuniary  recompense  would  be 
deemed  the  highest  insult,  the  traveller  has  but  to  express  a  wish  to 
visit  a  distant  plantation,  and  his  horse  is  saddled,  his  groom  is 
mounted,  his  luggage  placed  in  the  donkeyed  jolter,  and  he  is  sped 
with  the  same  lundiess  as  the  *  parting '  that  he  was  welcomed  as 
the  *  coming'  guest. 

The  return  of  the  planters  to  their  homes  during  the  month  of 
November,  renders  it  a  scene  of  continued  festivities.     Each  patri- 
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archal  mansion  is  successively  opened  to  welcome  back  to  their 
homesteads  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  soil;  and  a  round  of 
assemblies,  as  rich  in  beauty,  refinement,  and  intelligence,  as  our 
country  can  boast,  follows  in  gay  succession.  Not  for  a  single 
evening,  but  for  days  after,  do  the  old  halls  resound  with  the  merri- 
ment of  the  invited  guests  ;  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  visit  is  but 
an  adjournment  to  some  distant  manor,  to  resume  the  festivities 
with  a  fresher  zest.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  November  alone. 
Through  the  whole  winter  the  society  at  Edisto  is  one  of  continued 
and  unvarying  gayety ;  nor  is  it  until  the  unhealthy  months  again 
arrive,  that  sobriety  and  stillness  resume  their  sway  over  the  island. 
It  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  possible  that  a  life  such  as  this 
should  not  be  fraught  with  peculiar  dangers  to  the  morals  of  the 
population.  Still,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  result  is  otherwise  ; 
and  I  doubt  if  a  community  can  be  found  in  our  Southern  States, 
where  higher  and  purer  principles  of  life  are  recognized.  Of  course 
there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this ;  one  of  which  I  well  remem- 
ber, in  the  case  of  a  jolly  old  planter,  who  had  perhaps  passed  through 
more  *  hair-breadth  'scapes '  than  any  man  living,  but  without  any 
manifest  reformation.  During  the  summer  I  spent  in  Charleston,  the 
old  man  was  residing  near  the  city ;  and  his  evening  visitations  to  a 
neighboring  tavern  were  often  protracted  to  a  most  unseasonable 
hour.  Returning  one  night  when,  for  many  hours  after  midnight, 
'  the  ale  had  aye  been  growing  better,'  instead  of  turning  his  horse 
upon  the  main  road,  he  directed  him  upon  the  rail-way,  and,  not 
discovering  his  mistake,  drove  on  until  the  locomotive,  dashing 
forward,  crushed  horse,  wa^on  and  driver  beneath  it.  As  soon  as 
the  engine  could  be  stopped,  the  engineer  hastened  back  to  discover 
the  injury  done ;  and  finding  the  old  man  crawling  from  underneath 
the  ruins  of  his  vehicle,  and  apparently  unhurt,  he  inquired  in  great 
wrath  what  he  was  doing  on  Uie  track  at  that  time  of  the  night : 
*  What  business  have  you  on  the  rail-road,  with  your  d  —  d  old 
horse  and  wagon  ?  * 

*  Ha !  ha  I  *  hiccuped  the  old  man ;  *  good  I  I  should  like  —  to  —  to 
know  what  business  you  have  on  the  turnpike,  unth  —  your  d — d 
old  —  engine  !  * 

Among  all  the  novelties  which  met  my  eye  at  Edisto,  none  struck 
me  with  more  interest  than  a  negro  funeral  which  I  witnessed  one 
night  on  the  plantation  of  Colonel  Ledyard.  The  deceased  was  an 
old  man  who  had  been  a  kind  of  preacher  in  the  neighborhood,  of 
whom  the  colonel  told  me  an  anecdote  which  I  cannot  forbear 
repeating.  Being  overheard  by  a  stranger  one  day,  as  he  was 
conning  his  sermon  for  the  next  Sunday  aloud,  in  a  retired  place,  he 
was  asked  what  he  was  doing. 

'  Saying  my  sermon.  Sir  I  *  was  the  reply. 

*  Ah  !  you  are  a  preacher,  then  ?  * 

*  Yes,  Sir !  * 

*  Well,  what  do  they  give  you  for  preaching  ? ' 

'  Oh,  not  much,  massa,'  answered  the  negro ;  *  sometimes  a  bushel 
of  Carolinas,  sometimes  a  fresh  fish — not  much  I ' 
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*  D  —  d  poor  pay  I  *  remarked  the  stranger. 

*  Yes,  massa ! '  responded  the  other ;  *and  d —  d poor  preach  too  ! ' 
Notwithstanding  the  estimation,  however,  in  which  the  good  man 

held  his  own  pulpit  services,  he  was  universally  respected  upon  the 
plantations  around,  and  an  immense  gathering  of  people  were  at  his 
funeral.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  one  of  the  colored 
leaders  of  the  class-meetings,  and  great  propriety  was  apparent 
throughout.  At  the  close,  the  coffin  was  removed  out  of  the  house, 
and  placed  upon  the  bier;  the  stools  upon  which  it  had  stood 
were  then  taken  up  by  two  elderly  colored  women,  dressed  in  white, 
and  carried  in  front  of  the  procession  to  the  grave ;  eight  flambeaux 
were  paraded  on  each  side  of  the  coffin,  eight  more  were  carried  in 
front  of  the  corpse,  and  eight  more  followed  it.  Two  thousand 
persons  were  supposed  to  have  been  present,  one  half  of  whom, 
at  the  very  least,  carried  torches ;  and  the  effect  produced  —  as 
the  procession  advanced  through  a  dense  pine  grove  ;  then  emerg- 
ing, swept  around  a  deep  morass  forming  nearly  a  semicircle  ;  and 
then,  defihng  across  a  long  causeway,  arrived  at  the  island  burial 
place;  the  torches  lighting  up  the  dark  faces  of  the  assembled 
multitude,  and  throwing  their  deep  lurid  glare  upon  tree  and 
fence  and  clustered  cots;  flashing  ifrom  the  water,  flaring  in  the 
night-breeze,  glistening  from  the  trout-streams  —  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  It  was  a  sight  of  beauty ;  deep,  serious, 
majestic  beauty;  beauty  almost  bordering  upon  the  sublime.  And 
then,  as  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  grave,  and  the  hoarse  sound 
of  *  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes  '  fell  upon  the  ear,  every  torch  was 
at  once  quenched,  and  utter  darkness  fell  upon  that  great  assembly. 
I  know  not  what  may  have  been  its  meaning ;  but  to  my  heart  it 
was  an  emblem,  strong  and  touching,  of  that  night  which  death 
brings  upon  the  spirit,  unbroken  until  the  resurrection  morning. 

I  spent  several  days  in  riding  over  different  parts  of  the  island. 
The  pleasure  of  such  jaunts  is  of  course  greatly  enhanced  to  the 
stranger,  by  the  entire  novelty  of  every  thing  which  he  sees.  The 
forests  are  of  all  tilings  fine.  The  glorious  old  oaks,  the  hke  of  which 
we  have  not  any  where  above  the  tropics,  with  their  huge  gnarled 
branches  covered  with  the  long,  brown,  ever-waving  moss,  fre- 
quently so  shading  the  tree  that  not.  a  leaf  of  foUage  is  visible  ;  the 
beautifully-proportioned  magnolias,  whose  leaves  of  glazed  green 
above,  and  brown  velvet  below,  make  one  doubt  if  Nature  could 
have  painted  them;  the  fantastic  palmettos,  shooting  their  tall, 
spiral,  spear-hke  forms  far  up  toward  the  sky ;  and  the  pines,  the 
deep,  dense  pines,  out  of  whose  music  you  scarcely  go  during 
the  livelong  day ;  are  all  capital  constituents  of  a  forest  scenery. 
The  residences  which  you  pass  are  many  of  them  superb  old 
country-seats,  erected  years  ago.  Putting  out  of  view  the  dingy, 
unpainted  aspect  which  they  ever  wear,  and  which  afler  all  gives 
an  appearance  of  age  not  disagreeable  to  a  family  seat,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  more  architectural  beauty,  more  open,  generous, 
hospitable,  patrician-looking  mansions,  in  any  country.  Nor  does 
their  appearance  belie  their  character.    If  the  stranger  is  fatigued 
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or  benighted  on  his  journey ;  if  his  horse  be  taken  lame,  his  servant 
be  ill,  or  his  vehicle  be  broken ;  if  a  pleasant  prospect  arrests 
his  eye,  and  tempts  him  to  linger  in  its  neighborhood ;  he  has  but 
to  call  at  the  door  of  the  manor-house  next  at  hand,  and  mention  his 
name  and  wishes,  to  receive  all  the  kindness  of  an  invited  guest. 
The  acquaintances  the  traveller  makes  under  such  circumstances 
are  oftentimes  among  the  most  pleasant  of  his  life ;  and  many  a 
visiter  at  the  South  numbers  as  his  most  valued  friends  the  chance 
companions  of  his  joumeyings  upon  the  Sea  Islands. 

Such  is  the  society  at  Edisto  ;  such  are  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  its  generous  people.  Intelligent,  refined,  courteous ;  yielding 
to  others  the  same  high  regard  and  personal  respect  which  they 
claim  for  themselves ;  unsuspicious  of  fraud  or  meanness,  but  alive 
to  a  sense  of  nicest  honor ;  hospitable,  generous,  high-minded,  they 
well  deserve  the  standing  they  have  attained  in  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  South.  If  '  good  wine  needs  no  bush,'  neither  do  the  noble 
traits  of  the  accomplished  planters  need  any  encomium  from  those 
who  have  partaken  of  their  unstinted  hospitalities. 


THE       BEATING       OF       THE       HEART. 


A    LTRio:    BT    rz^Accoa, 


'  Ik  the  darkness  that  veils  me  I  heiur  only  the  low  heating  of  my  haart.'  Zanohx* 

X. 

We  're  drifting  down  the  stream  of  time 

In  heedless,  helpless  speed ; 
All  breathless  in  the  still  sublime  ! 
Our  beating  hearts  in  muffled  chime 

Alone  the  silence  feed. 

ZI. 

And  in  the  hush  how  mournfully 

Vibrates  that  measured  toll ! 
To  tell  us  while  we  live  we  die  — 
The  bosom-knell  of  sympathy 

Plaining  the  passing  soul ! 

III. 

Not  when  the  surging  passions  roar 

That  boding  peal  we  hear; 
But  when  the  stormy  strife  is  o'er, 
And  drowsy  waves  lie  down  on  shore, 

It  trembles  on  the  ear. 

IV. 


Adown  the  stream,  dear  constant  friend ! 

Submissively  we  '11  glide  ; 
Untroubled  how  our  bark  may  wend, 
So  gracious  Heaven  the  pilot  send, 

And  we  be  side  by  side. 
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Whether  we  pull  for  purple  shores, 

(Poor  barren  wastes,  if  won,) 
Or  resting  on  suspended  oars, 
Grasp  musingly  at  drifting  flowers, 
The  current  Dears  us  on. 


■71, 


And  patient  as  we  pass,  'tis  well 

To  lull  our  hearts  at  even  ; 
And  list  their  beating  chime :  whose  swell, 
Solemn  and  sweet  as  Sabbath-bell, 

Alarms,  yet  calls  to  heaven. 


MUSIC     AT     IDLEBERG. 


It  music  be  th«  food  of  lore,  play  on.  SHAXsPSRa. 


We  can  easily  conceive  of  a  world  far  less  agreeable  than  this, 
notwithstanding  the  low  repute  in  which  old  mother  Earth  is  held 
by  a  certain  set  of  philosophers.  The  rude  block  of  wood  or  plas- 
ter from  which  the  artist  proposes  to  construct  a  globe,  presents  at 
first  but  a  dull,  monotonous  aspect ;  and  it  is  not  until  a  skilful  hand 
has  traced  upon  its  surface  mountains,  rivers,  oceans  and  continents, 
that  we  recognize  the  mimic  representation  of  a  world.  And  so 
the  earth  itself  would  present  a  dull  blank  to  the  weary  eye,  were 
it  not  adorned  by  the  divine  Architect  with  an  endless  succession 
of  streams  and  forests,  barren  deserts  and  fertile  plains ;  a  varied 
scene,  in  contemplating  which,  we  are  told  that  '  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.'  Nor  should 
we  forget  the  admirable  ordination  by  which  the  varied  intellect  of 
man  may  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  Nature  in  her  sublimest 
aspects,  her  suns  and  systems,  her  planets  and  her  stars,  and  expe- 
rience a  delight,  as  pure  if  not  as  exalted,  in  the  harmony  of  social 
pleasures,  the  influences  of  poetry,  and  the  charms  of  music. 

All  this  would  not  be  true,  were  it  not  meant  that  man  should  be 
ti  cheerful,  happy  being.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  emphatically  a 
spirit  of  benevolence  and  love.  Even  literature  is  beginning  to 
-assume  this  cheerful  aspect.  Ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  spirits  of 
black  and  gray,  witches  and  blue-devils,  are  beginning  to  be 
eschewed  by  all  Uterary  caterers  who  seek  to  gratify  the  enlight- 
-ened  pubUc  taste.  Fiction  can  now  easily  assume  the  garb  of 
reality,  for  reality  has  become  quite  as  marvellous  as  fiction.  The 
age  may  be  likened  to  that  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
litirring  era  of  the  crusades,  when  troubadours  were  more  sought 
than  tournaments,  and  the  lays  of  the  lyre  were  in  more  request 
than  the  achievements  of  the  lance.  The  world  is  happily  begin- 
ning to  recover  from  the  wild  delusions  of  mad  poets  and  bilious 
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rhymesters ;  and  a  host  of  worthies,  with  Irving  and  Dickens  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  have  suddenly  discovered  that  existence  is  a 
cheerful  reahty ;  that  there  is  a  bright  side  to  every  picture ;  that 
the  humblest  walks  of  Ufe  are  strewed  with  flowers,  blooming  in 
by-ways  and  hedges,  and  wooing  alike  the  peasant  and  the  prince 
to  pluck  them  and  be  happy. 

It  needs  no  word  of  mine  to  show  that  this  music,  that  has 
become  a  necessary  echo  of  motion,  whether  in  things  created  or 
things  made ;  from  the  faUing  leaf  to  the  moving  clouds,  from  the 
buzzing  wheel  to  the  peaHng  organ ;  is  one  of  the  brightest  crea- 
tions intended  to  enhance  man's  enjoyment  It  is  as  common  as 
the  air,  free  to  be  enjoyed  by  all ;  and  we  at  Idleberg,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  are  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  it.  It  is  Uke  the 
pass-word  of  some  secret  association,  admitting  the  bearer,  no 
matter  how  strange  or  poor  or  unseemly,  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  order.  It  is  an  old  and  beautiful  story,  how  poor  Goldsmith, 
poor  in  purse,  but  rich  in  the  resources  of  his  genius,  and  burning 
to  tread  the  classic  fields  of  Europe,  went  forth  a  wanderer,  scrip- 
less  and  staffless,  with  no  fortune  but  his  flute  and  his  muse ;  and 
yet  he  brought  dance  and  dehght  to  many  a  poor  hovel,  and  won 
the  hospitality  of  queens  and  princes  in  palaces  and  towers  too  high 
for  his  ambition  otherwise  to  enter. 

I  once  knew  a  man  whose  reckless  habits  had  cut  him  aloof  from 
every  tie  of  society ;  yet  music  was  left  him,  and  he  seemed  con- 
tent. Well  do  I  remember  the  wild,  unearthly  airs  that  breathed 
from  his  octave  flute,  (for  that  was  his  favorite  instrument,)  and 
how  eagerly  we  urchins  used  to  lurk  around  his  solitary  dwelling, 
to  catch  its  martial  strains.  His  occupation  was  by  no  means  cha- 
racteristic, being  that  of  a  grocer ;  and  very  often  while  his  Uttle 
store  was  redolent  with  the  fumes  of  mackerel  and  aqua-vitae  the 
atmosphere  would  be  breathing  aloud  with  the  eloquence  of  his 
music.  Though  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  intercourses  of 
society,  there  was  still  left  to  him  a  coterie  of  musical  spirits  like 
himself,  who  were  very  proud  and  happy  when  they  could  prevail 
on  the  fitful  flutist  to  ofticiate  in  some  serenade,  or  aid  them  on 
some  gala-day  in  the  village.  At  such  times  his  quizzical,  old- 
fashioned  appearance,  dressed  as  he  was  in  the  same  habiliments 
which  had  figured  on  such  occasions  for  twenty  years,  contrasted 
oddly  with  his  skill  and  dignity  as  a  musician.  Was  there  a  single 
discordant  note,  his  quick  eye  pointed  out  the  ofiender ;  and  then, 
as  his  httle  soul  swelled  within  him,  he  would  dash  off  into  volun- 
tary and  fantastic  excursions,  leaving  the  rest  to  follow  as  they 
might,  but  taking  care  to  drop  from  the  clouds  of  his  fancy  in  just 
the  right  time  and  place.  Never  did  musician  avow  such  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  written  and  unwritten  music.  His  entire 
library  consisted  of  immense  folios  of  manuscript  and  printed 
black-letter  compositions  in  liis  favorite  science,  that  would  have 
puzzled  any  other  book-worm  extant.  No  music  could  be  new  to 
him,  for  he  seemed  equally  versed  in  the  oldest  masters  and  the 
most  recent  composers.    And  then  to  see  him  declaim  music  by 
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gesticulation,  as  young  tyros  their  orations  at  public  exhibitions! 
Planting  his  feet  very  firmly  at  right  angles,  and  whistling  a  volun- 
tary prelude,  he  would  cast  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  and  extend  his 
long,  skinny  fore-finger  at  arm's-length ;  then  running  off  into  the 
proposed  air,  he  would  beat  that  finger  up  and  down  an  imagincury 
gamut,  always  repeating  the  same  note  at  the  same  elevation,  and 
emphasizing  with  his  heel  each  piano  and  forte  passage,  with  his 
whole  soul  rapt  in  the  performance ;  until  those  who  saw  him  often 
in  those  moods  learned  to  supply  each  note  which  he  gesticulated^ 
even  when  he  did  not  utter  a  sound.  With  what  emphasis  did  he 
enunciate  the  splendid  air  of  the  Marseilles  Hymn,  beating  time 
with  martial  energy  I  —  and  how  gracefully  did  he  turn  to  '  Yankee 
Doodle,*  making  the  old  patriotic  song  more  eloquent  than  ever! 
The  old  fellow  died  at  last,  after  a  long  decline,  on  a  stormy  night 
in  March.  It  was  a  fit  time  for  such  an  obituary,  and  might  have 
realized  the  lines  of  the  poet : 

'  The  night  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary, 
It  rains,  and  the  winds  are  never  weary ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  the  scattered  leaves  around  it  fall, 
And  the  night  is  dark  and  dreary.' 

The  pitiless  storm  dashed  against  his  quaking  tenement,  and  the 
wind  rumbled  down  the  chimney,  like  the  altercations  of  ghosts 
fighting  for  their  dying  victim.  It  was  a  night  for  cats  to  squall 
like  smothered  infants,  and  for  goblins  to  leave  their  cold  and  ten- 
antless  abodes  and  stalk  about  in  shrouds.  Deserted  by  a  heartless 
world,  the  expiring  musician's  sole  attendants  were  the  kindred  spirits 
"w^o  had  often  listened  in  rapture  to  his  music.  They  administered 
every  cordial  to  alleviate  his  pangs;  and  when  the  last  struggle 
was  over,  they  got  his  shroud  and  coffin,  and  followed  in  melan- 
choly procession  to  his  grave.  Nor  did  their  kindly  offices  close 
until  they  returned  on  the  succeeding  night,  and  performed  a 
favorite  dead  march  as  a  last  memento  of  the  musician.  One  of 
them  imagined  for  a  moment  that  he  saw  the  shrouded  corpse  lift 
its  head  and  glance  away  among  the  trees ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only 
a  white-spotted  cow,  meditating  at  that  ghostly  hour  among  the 
tombs.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  that  the  instniments 
with  which  he  discoursed  such  eloquent  music,  together  with  his 
black-letter  folios,  have  descended  to  one  of  that  band  of  congenial 
spirits,  who  promises  to  cherish  them  as  most  valued  relics,  and 
transmit  them  to  his  latest  posterity. 

There  is  a  pleasant  custom  in  many  portions  of  this  refined  world, 
that  is  nowhere  more  duly  observed  than  at  Idleberg.  I  refer  to  the 
charavarL  Those  rare  events  in  the  matrimonial  line  which  some- 
times vary  our  prevalent  cehbacy,  are  not  suffered  to  elapse  with- 
out a  due  observance  of  all  the  ceremonies  *  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided.'  The  forth-coming  event  is  the  constant  theme  of  chit- 
chat and  table-talk  for  months  previous ;  and  as  the  auspicious  day 
draws  nigh,  notes  of  ominous  preparation  resound  from  all  quarters. 
At  such  times  the  goddess  of  the  lyre  descends  from  her  airy  Pamas- 
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sian  heights,  and  hovers  around  the  classic  retreats  of  Idleberg. 
There  is  a  rising  demand  for  horns  and  kettles  of  tin,  trumpets  of 
brass,  rattling  drums  and  tinkling  cymbals.  Roving  sheep  and  kine 
are  deprived  of  the  temporary  use  of  their  bells,  and  stray  pigs  are 
caught  squealing  from  the  gutters,  and  brought  into  requisition. 
Another  instrument  of  pecuUar  construction,  entitled  *  dumb-bull,* 
•  lucus  a  rum  lucendol  is  prepared  and  held  ready  by  a  skilful  per- 
former, to  lend  dignity  to  the  music,  and  conceal  all  aberrations  from 
harmony  in  its  deep  resounding  bass.  And  when  the  tie  is  bound 
which  no  man  may  sunder,  and  the  feast  and  the  dance  are 
highest,  and  the  lamps  are  brightest,  there  comes  a  sound  from  the 
adjacent  street,  so  wild  and  terrific,  that  the  guests  are  horrified, 
and  the  pale  bride  turns  paler,  looking  to  her  lord  for  protectipn,  and 
her  terrified  lord  ejaculates  a  regret  that  he  had  not  married  at  least 
a  week  before  the  final  judgment.  Presently,  as  the  nature  of  the 
music  becomes  more  defined,  the  panic  subsides,  hilarity  resumes 
its  sway,  and  the  windows  are  thrown  up  to  admit  the  full  force  of 
the  serenade.  The  prospect  thus  opened  affords  the  in's  an  opportu- 
nity of  reviewing  the  number  and  aspect  of  the  oia'Sy  who  usually 
consist  of  several  scores  of  interesting  young  gentlemen,  disguised 
with  a  variety  of  borrowed  and  eccentric  garments,  and  masks  rep- 
resenting lions,  tigers,  and  other  ferocious  wild  beasts.  Midway  in 
this  ruffian  group  may  be  descried  an  individual  operating  with 
rosinless  bow  on  a  cracked  fiddle ;  in  another  place  a  wight,  whose 
mother  is  not  aware  of  his  being  out,  rings  a  number  of  unharmo- 
nious  bells ;  and  not  far  off,  another  fellow  is  indirectly  squealing  by 
twisting  the  'posterior  continuation*  of  a  luckless  pig,  that  will  rue 
this  night  to  the  day  of  his  death.  All  these,  together  with  the 
clangor  of  trumpets,  the  clattering  of  pans,  the  grinding  of  horse- 
fiddles,  the  rolling  of  drums,  and  the  undefinable  ejaculations  of 
dumb-bulls,  are  sustained  without  intermission,  and  with  a  spirit  that 
might  have  razed  the  walls  of  Jericho ;  until  the  besieged  capitulate, 
and  the  rage  of  the  monster-musicians  is  assuaged  by  the  Uberal 
application  of  bride's-cake,  when  the  exhausted  besiegers  retire  to 
their  ordinary  obscurity,  until  a  similar  example  of  laxity  of  morals 
calls  them  back  to  regulate  the  town. 

I  have  written  of  the  music  of  Idleberg ;  but  I  omitted  to  mention 
that  one  of  the  village  churches  is  supplied  with  an  organ,  of  plain 
exterior  and  sofl,  low  tones,  and  yet  capable  at  the  touch  of  the  fair 
player  of  lending  an  inspiration  to  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Sab- 
bath. That  organ  was  once  under  the  control  of  a  German,  who 
was  solely  a  musician,  with  every  faculty  of  his  mind  and  heart 
devoted  to  his  profession.  For  a  long  time  he  delighted  the  devout 
and  arrested  the  indifferent  worshipi)ers  by  his  chaste  and  beautiful 
execution.  But  feeling  himself  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  a  prey 
to  the  misfortunes  which  in  this  unmusical  world  too  often  attend 
the  devotees  of  that  profession,  he  went  to  the  bottle  for  friendship, 
society,  and  fortune.  I  marked  him  well;  how  the  mad  bowl 
blighted  his  spirit,  and  laid  him  in  the  dust.  Friend  after  friend  fled 
from  his  embrace,  leaving  him  to  his  self-inflicted  doom,  until  he 
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had  fallen  almost  beneath  the  reach  of  sympathy.  But  we  who 
could  appreciate  the  soul  of  music  that  stirred  witliin  him,  clung  to 
him  with  affectionate  tenacity,  endeavoring  to  restore  him  to  society 
and  himself;  but  he  eluded  our  vigilance;  left  by  night  the  scene 
of  his  fancied  misfortunes,  and  wandered  into  the  wide  world,  none 
knew  and  few  cared  whither. 

After  many  months  we  again  heard  of  his  existence,  though  not 
under  the  most  hopeful  circumstances.  He  had  ceased  trilling  the 
keys  of  the  organ  and  piano,  to  live  in  a  shanty  and  break  rocks  on 
a  pubUc  road ;  and  contented  himself  to  mingle  with  a  group  oi 
rude  men  who  could  not  entertain  a  single  common  sympathy  with 
him,  except  the  equalizing  sympathy  of  habitual  intoxication.  In 
fact,  his  associate  laborers  were  not  aware  of  his  musical  gifts,  until 
one  day  in  a  sober  moment  he  strayed  off  to  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  vicinity,  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  petitioned  with 
great  humility  for  a  seat  at  the  piano.  At  first  his  rude,  beggarly 
appearance  spoke  but  Uttle  in  his  favor ;  but  his  importunities  were 
at  length  complied  with.  After  taking  his  seat,  the  performer,  though 
he  had  not  seen  an  instrument  for  many  months,  and  his  blistered 
fingers  had  lost  all  elasticity,  immediately  dashed  out  into  a  magnifi- 
cent overture,  with  so  much  skill  and  such  a  glow  of  enthusiasm 
hghting  up  his  countenance,  that  his  entertainer  was  enraptured ; 
called  aloud  for  his  family,  who  in  their  turn  were  dehghted  and 
astonished ;  and  insisted  that  he  should  remain  to  share  their  hospi- 
tality and  give  them  instruction  in  the  art.  To  this  proposition  he 
at  first  consented ;  but  a  few  days  of  sobriety  restored  him  to  rea- 
son, and  reminded  him  of  a  pilgrimage  to  a  far  distant  spot,  where 
he  knew  he  would  be  cherished  and  sustained.  That  pilgrimage 
was  to  Idleberg.  We  heard  of  his  coming  and  of  his  destitution, 
for  he  had  literally  '  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  Hving.'  Then 
it  was  that  our  musical  sympathies  were  aroused.  One  contributed 
a  pretty  genteel  coat ;  another  a  pair  of  half-worn  galligaskins ; 
another  a  comfortable  hat,  and  a  fourth  a  pair  of  stout  shoes  ;  until 
our  resuscitated  musician  was  duly  qualified  to  strut  into  town  with 
all  the  pride  and  dignity  of  Pompey  entering  Rome  in  imperial  tri- 
umph. We  welcomed  him  with  open  arms.  Under  the  excitement 
of  the  meeting  he  came  near  weeping,  for  he  had  returned  like  a 
penitent  from  a  long  and  weary  wandering,  to  renew  old  ties  of 
friendship  and  sympathy.  We  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  the 
organ,  and  as  he  resumed  his  long-deserted  seat  I  could  see  that 
deep  emotions  were  playing  at  his  heart.  We  hstened  eagerly  for 
his  magic  touch ;  and  after  a  slow  and  solemn  prelude,  he  sung  the 
beautiful  anthem  adapted  to  the  words  of  the  prodigal  son :  'IwiU 
arise  and  go  to  my  Father y  and  vnllsay  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned 
offcdnst  heaven  and  before  Thee,  and  am  no  mm'e  worthy  to  he  called 
thy  son  !  *  The  effect  was  moving  beyond  description.  There  was 
not  a  dry  eye  in  that  little  assembly.  The  pervading  sanctity  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  prodigal  sitting  there  in  tears,  the  pealing  tones  of 
the  organ  speaking  in  such  sympathy  with  the  occasion ;  the  little 
band  of  friends  watching  the  player  with  anxious  solicitude,  and  the 
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light  of  the  setting  sun  glowing  through  those  fretted  aisles  and 
Gothic  windows  ;  all  these  weighed  upon  our  hearts  until  we  were 
ready,  in  the  language  of  holy  writ,  to  demand  the  best  robe  and 
the  fatted  calf,  *  for  he  that  was  dead  is  alive  again,  and  he  that  was 
lost  is  found/ 

Would  that  I  could  leave  him  here  ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  our  re- 
claimed musician  was  induced  to  try  the  stimulus  of  the  bottle. 
We  were  at  length  forced  to  consider  his  case  beyond  the  reach  of 
kindness  and  persuasion.  We  consoled  ourselves  by  believing  that 
his  transgressions  were  the  emanations  not  so  much  of  a  depraved 
heart  as  a  demented  intellect ;  for  he  assiduously  cherished  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  a  steam-boat,  and  went  about  all  day  puffing  and 
blowing  like  a  forty-horse-power  engine.  Ere  long  we  lost  sight  of 
him  ;  nor  to  this  day  do  we  know  whether  he  is  in  the  land  of  men 
or  of  spirits.  Perhaps  the  Washingtonians  may  have  secured  him ; 
but  most  likely  this  human  steam-craft  is  anchored  in  some  obscure 
bay,  astonishing  the  natives  with  his  eccentric  combination  of  the 
passions  of  a  brute  with  the  soul  of  a  Mozart. 

There  are  five  of  us  bachelors,  honored  with  the  title  of  the 
*  Idleberg  Amateur  Band.'  We  are  antipodes  on  most  subjects,  but 
twin-spirits  in  all  that  concerns  our  favorite  art.  If  this  were  not  a 
simple  record  of  tnith,  I  would  pause  before  I  proceed,  as  I  now  do,  to 
state  some  of  the  individual  characteristics  which  are  blended  into 
one  by  the  sympathy  of  a  common  and  pervading  passion.  Paying 
due  respect  to  age,  I  remark  that  our  bugler  has  proved  himself  a 
performer  of  most  exquisite  skill.  He  passed  his  leisure  hours  in 
boyhood  and  the  sterner  years  of  maturity  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
his  pet  passion.  With  all  his  music,  he  is  a  most  dehberate  philos- 
opher in  every  circumstance  of  life.  Every  step  is  d  la  militaire  ; 
indeed  he  learned  this  from  long  practice  as  file  leader  to  the  *  Idle- 
berg Invincibles.'  Sometimes  his  philosophy  leaves  the  earth,  to 
calculate  eclipses,  risings  and  settings  6f  the  sun,  phases  of  the  moon, 
and  other  celestial  mysteries.  He  has  been  known  in  several  instan- 
ces to  have  discovered  the  very  principles  in  various  mechanic  arts, 
for  which  some  distant  innovator  has  subsequently  obtained  patent- 
rights,  thereby  reaping  rich  rewards,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  our 
unambitious  philosopher.  Thus  he  Uves,  philosophizing  by  day  and 
playing  the  bugle  by  night ;  instructing  our  understandings  with  the 
one,  and  exciting  our  patriotism  by  his  wild  warblings  on  the  other. 

Our  first  flutist  breathes  strains  as  sweet  and  iEolian  as  Mozart 
could  have  done  ;  that  is,  if  Mozart  played  the  flute.  He  is  a  merry 
old  bachelor,  if  these  are  not  contradictory  terms,  and  has  become 
so  wedded  to  the  harmonies  of  sw^et  sounds,  that  he  has  thus  far 
eschewed  every  other  species  of  matrimony.  Rumor  reports,  indeed, 
that  he  has  essayed  several  unsujccessful  eflferts  to  emigrate  from  the 
desert  land  of  celibacy,  but  I  suspect  they  have  been  made  with  the 
air  of  a  wary  poacher,  who  occasionally  leaps  over  proscribed  hedges 
and  ditches,  but  retires  at  the  first  note  of  alarm,  without  committing 
actual  depredation  on  the  rights  of  the  manor.  I  entertain  shrewd 
suspicions  that  he  will  one  of  these  days  or  nights  give  us  the  slip ; 
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and  I  am  encouraged  in  these  by  the  fact  that  he  has  recently 
become  sole  proprietor  of  a  bald-faced  horse  and  a  nondescript  four- 
wheeled  vehicle,  dignified  with  the  name  of  'buggy,*  in  which  he 
often  takes  occasion  to  absent  himself  from  the  village  for  days  and 
weeks  at  a  time ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  be  greeted  before  long  with 
a  distant  view  of  our  first  flutist,  returning  at  night-fall  in  his  *  buggy,' 
with  his  flute  gracefully  displayed  under  one  arm,  and  a  buxom  wife 
hanging  lovingly  on  the  other. 

The  career  of  our  violinist,  if  written  out  elaborately,  would  fill  a 
volume.  He  passed  the  trying  ordeal  of  the  academy  at  West 
Point,  and  then,  amid  sights  and  sounds  of  war,  cultivated  the  softer 
delights  oi*  music.  He  is  the  traveller  of  our  little  coterie,  having 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  seen  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
become  familiar  with  Broadway  and  the  most  frequented  walks  of 
the  Battery,  and  traversed,  on  military  duty,  the  wilds  of  our  west- 
ern forests.  He  often  entertains  us  with  thrilling  accounts  of  his 
adventures  by  land  and  water,  and  occasionally,  for  oiu  express 
amusement,  flourishes  in  a  bullet-buttoned  coat  in  which  he  once 
marched  in  the  country's  service.  Like  an  old  soldier  as  he  is,  he 
delights  *  to  fight  his  battles  o'  er  again ; '  which,  owing  to  our  pacific 
relations  with  all  foreign  countries,  have  neither  been  very  numerous 
nor  bloody.  His  attachment  to  Idleberg  is  not  at  all  lessened  by 
any  of  the  more  dazzling  features  of  the  distant  world ;  and  he 
speaks  of  its  quiet,  chaste  attractions  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
native.  Instructed  by  the  best  masters,  and  holding  a  veritable 
cremona,  it  is  not  stmnge  that  his  execution  serves  to  remind  us  of 
what  the  world  has  lost  in  Paganini ;  and  the  sound  of  the  guitar  in 
his  hands  often  brings  up  associations  of  pleasant  scenes  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  which  delight  the  curious  traveller  with  *  the  sound  of  the 
dance  and  the  gay  castanet.* 

An  individual  who  writes  himself  *  attorney  and  counsellor  at 
law'  officiates  on  our  second  flute.  These  two  accomplishments 
are  not  often  entertained  by  one  and  the  same  individual,  as  music 
and  law  are  usually  adapted  to  minds  of  different  orders;  and 
Blackstone  and  Mozart,  though  doubtless  both  were  great  geniuses, 
•possessed  few  sympathies  in  common.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
mystery  is  explained  by  reference  to  the  fact,  that  our  second  flutist 
was  once  a  sad  victim  of  unrequited  affection,  and  after  growing 
very  lean  and  lachrymose,  he  took  to  playing  the  flute  in  regular 
desperation.  His  first  musical  efforts  were  sufficiently  heart-rending 
to  remind  one  of  the  notes  of  a  dying  swan,  and  give  his  next-door 
neighbors  all  kinds  of  horrors  and  blue-devils.  By  dint  of  studious 
application  to  the  science,  he  soon  played  *  Away  with  Melancholy* 
to  perfection,  and  not  long  after  mastered  the  demi-semi-quavers  of 
*  Gray  Eagle*  and  *the  Devil  among  the  Tailors.*  This  process 
revived  him  wonderfully ;  so  that  he  has  entirely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  youthful  indiscretion,  and  promises  to  become  a  merry, 
flute-playing,  law-aiding  old  bachelor. 

Our  last  and  least  partner  has  converted  his  lungs  into  a  pair  of 
bellows  for  the  purpose  of  playing  the  clarionet.     He  enjoyed  in 
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early  life  the  finest  opportunities  of  becoming  both  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar,  but  devoted  himself  to  blowing  out  at  his  mouth  what 
otherwise  crept  into  his  brains.  Such  has  been  his  devotion  to  this 
windy  instrument,  that  his  face  has  become  as  pale  and  weazen 
as  that  of  the  clarionet-player  who,  according  to  Greojflfrey  Crayon, 
officiated  in  the  orchestra  which  celebrated  the  Christmas  holydays 
in  the  httle  chapel  near  Bracebridge  Hall.  Our  clarionetist  is 
distinguished  principally  by  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  heavy  suit  of 
tangled  hair,  a  cravat  of  gaudy  colors,  and  a  pair  of  striped  breeches, 
which  give  him  the  mingled  aspect  of  a  Frenchman,  a  Dutchman, 
and  an  Itahan  bandit ;  all  of  which  appearances  are  entirely  com- 
patible with  the  rakish,  devil-may-care  costume  of  clarionet-players 
in  general.  He  has  been  somewhat  of  a  beau  in  his  time,  but  is 
now  rather  dilapidated  in  that  branch  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  is  after 
all  such  an  equivocal  character,  that  the  least  that  may  be  said  about 
him,  the  better.  He  now  seems  content  to  be  amused  by  making 
himself  audible  in  the  most  retired  streets  of  the  village  and  at  the 
most  unseasonable  hours  of  night,  when  he  makes  the  air  melodious, 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  neighboring  damsels,  and  the  entire  abhor- 
rence of  veteran  spinsters  and  vinegar-faced  bachelors. 

Such  is  the  group  which  constitutes  the  *  Idleberg  Amateur  Band.' 
We  are  *  nothing  if  not  musical.  *  It  were  tedious,  belike,  to  tell  in 
what  midnight  serenades,  what  joyous  holydays,  we  have  played 
conspicuous  parts,  to  the  admiration  of  whole  crowds  of  boys  and 
ostlers.  The  Fourth-of-July  would  be  *  no  go,*  notwithstanding  its 
periodical  effusions  of  patriotism  and  eloquence,  unless  we  were 
there  to  play  *  Hail  Columbia ;  *  and  a  wedding  would  be  postponed 
a  week  to  insure  our  inspiring  presence.  We  have  been  puffed  in 
newspapers,  toasted  at  feasts,  and  flattered  by  the  cherry  lips  of  the 
fair.  We  have  gathered  all  the  inspiration  to  be  inhaled  by  moon- 
lit walks  and  midnight  serenades  ;  and  have  seen  day  dawn  much 
oftener  from  not  having  retired  to  rest,  than  from  any  imprudent  acts 
of  early  rising.  The  thought  of  what  we  are  reminds  us  of  what 
we  might  have  been,  with  the  cords  of  love  and  affection  twining 
about  our  hearts,  and  gentle,  dark-eyed  spirits  nestling  there ;  but 
Music  has  been  our  mistress,  and  we  are  still  content  to  be  bachelors. 

No  —  we  are  not  all  bachelors.  A  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 
our  bugler,  and  a  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  glanced  into  his  bachelor 
cell ;  or  rather,  a  blooming  girl  from  foreign  parts  bounced  into  his 
affections,  and  there  maintained  her  ascendancy  until  CoBlebs  was 
routed.  At  hearing  of  the  felonious  offence,  we  assembled  in  sol- 
emn conclave  to  decide  on  some  righteous  punishment  for  the 
offender ;  but  after  a  most  laborious  investigation,  conducted  by  our 
second  flutist,  we  found  to  our  regret  that  this  peculiar  species  of 
treason  was  not  provided  for  either  in  the  common  law  or  the  stat- 
tutes.  A  voluntary  exile  from  our  agreeable  good-fellowship  was 
his  self-inflicted  punishment ;  though  even  now  he  manages  occa- 
sionally to  tear  himself  from  the  chains  of  petticoat  government, 
*  the  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words,'  and  to  delight  us  with 
the  martial  strains  that  were  erewhile  the  admiration  of  all  Idleberg. 
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We  might  have  lamented  the  loss  we  thus  sustained  but  for  the 
recent  admission  of  a  new  candidate  into  our  musical  fraternity. 
How  my  heart  beats  with  warm  pulsations  at  the  thought !  It  is  the 
gentlest  name  that  poets  know ;  and  surely  there  is  no  poet  at  Idle- 
berg,  or  the  name  long  ere  this  would  have  lived  in  song.  The  very 
soul  of  music  must  have  been  shed  around  her  earliest  fortunes  and 
her  youthful  bloom.  And  then  her  eyes  are  so  blue,  and  her  brow 
so  fair,  and  her  heart  so  gentle  I 

*  And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow,     , 

So  sof\,  so  calm,  yet  elocjuent, 
The  smiles  that  wm,  the  lints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent ! ' 

If  it  were  possible  to  revive  at  Idleberg  the  pleasant  custom  of 
celebrating  May-day,  every  body  knows  who  would  be  the  Queen 
of  Love  and  Beauty.  She  says  her  piano  is  her  entire  fortune ;  but 
she  does  not  reckon  those  qualities  of  virtue  and  gentleness,  more 
valued  than  mines  of  gold  or  beds  of  pearls.  I  have  often  thought 
of  late  that  the  author  of  *  Zanoni '  must  have  seen  and  known  her 
well — she  is  so  much  like  Viola.  The  same  passion  for  music ;  the 
same  love  of  birds  and  flowers ;  and  like  Viola  she  is  always  talking 
about  love  in  a  cottage,  and  building  those  gay  castles  in  the  air, 
that  glow  and  fade  and  then  glow  again,  like  summer's  sunset- 
clouds.  But  she  sometimes  murmurs  that  *  eighteen  is  a  frightful 
age ;  not  married  yet  I  she  must  really  set  about  making  her  fortune ; 
she  is  getting  heartily  tired  of  us  crusty  bachelors.'  And  under  the 
influence  of  these  considerations,  we  are  prepared  to  see  her  ere 
long  venture  upon  Ufe's  troubled  sea.  May  it  ever  be  calm  to 
her ;  with  some  lucky  fellow  who  may  have  nothing  to  offer  but  an 
humble  cottage  and  a  loving  heart ! 

Such  are  the  musical  delights  which  have  made  Idleberg  so  dear 
to  us.  Let  the  world  wag !  What  care  we  for  the  storms  that  howl 
abroad,  when  such  exquisite  pleasures  lie  within  our  grasp  ?  Truly, 
*  our  lots  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places,  and  our  heritage  is 
peace.'  And  the  very  stranger  who  sojourns  in  our  borders  will  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  interest  which  may  be  thrown  around 
this  obscure  retreat  by  the  countless  floating  sounds  which  comprise 
the  Music  OF  Idlebero. 


THE    SPOILS    OP    TIME. 

Who  laid  your  shroud  of  sable  on, 
O  Tadmor,  Thebes,  and  Babylon ! 
Then  left,  your  spectre-forms  to  deck, 
Nought  but  the  ruin  of  the  wreck  ? 

Proud  cities !  hives  of  prouder  men, 
What  are  ve  now  1    Tn'  hyena's  den ; 
With  hoot  unshod,  the  zebra  bounds 
O'er  proud  Palm3nra's  mouldering  mounds. 
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THE       DYING       ROSE. 

I  HEARD  a  sigh — a  mournful  sigh 

Come  from  a  dying  rose ; 
It  spoke,  and  soon  I  heard  it  say, 
'  jViy  life  is  near  its  close : 

*  One  morning,  when  the  rising  sun 
In  matchless  beauty  shone, 
A  sudden  storm  broke  otf  my  stalk, 
And  hither  I  was  blown. 
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*  For  three  long  days  I  've  languished  here, 
I  have  not  long  to  stay ; 
Hear  then  my  last,  my  dying  words : 

0  trust  not  in  to-day ! ' 

Then  ceased  its  dying  strains,  and  soon 

The  floweret  was  no  more ; 
Yet  in  my  mind  its  precepts  wise 

1  shall  forever  store. 


E.  R.  r. 


OLD  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


nr  TUB  AuruoR  or  ▲  'n«w  noMc,'  'torbst  lifb,'  itc. 


•Ii.  Tnon>lo  inrocchia 
>J  invocchiandu  inlristisce.' 


Tahmo'h  'Amimta.' 


Thtc  vrorlJ  is  .-rro^irinjj  older 

And  ^«ris<"r  day  by  day  ; 
E%>»ry  body  knows  b(*ft'>rtehancl 

What  you  'ri>  f^oim;  to  hiv  ! 
We  used  tn  lauj;)i  and  frf.lic  ; 

Now  we  munt  b'»)iave  ' 
Poor  old  Fun  w  dead  and  buried  — 

I'ride  duj{  bia  grave. 


Frkb  TiiAxaz.ATX0)r. 


There  are  doubtless  many  new  things  to  be  said  about  the  New 
Year  if  one  had  wit  enough  to  think  of  them ;  but  an'  if  it  be  not 
so,  may  we  not  think  over  our  last  year's  thoughts,  or  those  which 
pleased  us  ten  years  ago  ?  It  is  certain  that  Providence  sends  us 
tliis  holyday  season,  with  all  its  stirring  influences,  once  every  year ; 
and  doubtless  intends  it  should  be  enjoyed  by  thousands  who  never 
had  an  original  thought  in  their  lives.  So  we  will  write  down  our 
roving  fancies  as  they  rise,  and  leave  them  to  be  woven  into  the 
fire-light  reveries  of  just  such  comfortable  people. 

*  What  does  *  holyday '  mean,  George  ? '  said  we  once  to  a  shout- 
ing urchin  of  some  seven  years'  standing,  as  he  was  tossing  up  his 
cap  and  huzzaing  at  the  thought  of  a  vacation.  *  What  does  *  holy- 
day  *  mean  ? ' 
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He  stopped,  looked  serious,  and  then  replied : 

*  Why  —  I  do  n't  know  —  but  —  I  always  thought  it  was  because 
the  boys  holla  so  when  they  are  let  out  of  school/ 

We  predicted  on  the  spot  that  George  would  write  a  dictionary 
if  he  lived  long  enough.  A  decidedly  etymological  genius,  and 
quite  original ;  for  he  owed  but  little  to  books,  to  our  certain  knowl- 
edge. 

We  cannot  hope  to  make  as  lucky  a  guess  on  the  origin  of  the 
new  year  festival ;  but  we  will  venture  to  say,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  the  disposition  to  observe  this  way-mark  on  Ufe's 
swift-rolling  course.  In  proof  of  this,  the  practice  of  noticing  anni- 
versaries prevailed  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  only  in  these  won- 
drously  wise  days,  that  the  notion  has  arisen  that  it  is  being  too 
minute  and  vulgar  to  recognize  these  occasions  so  revered  by  our 
fathers : 

*  We  take  no  note  of  time  save  by  its  loss,' 

in  another  sense  than  that  of  the  poet  We  are  disposed  to  *  cut ' 
holydays,  as  we  do  other  antiquated  worthies.  Then  again  the 
young  and  gay,  in  the  levity  of  their  hearts,  think  it  tedious  to 
mingle  with  their  joyance  any  touch  of  old-time  remembrances. 
We  admit  that  the  New- Year,  though  a  season  for  placid  and 
hopeful  smiles,  is  scarcely  one  for  laughter ;  yet  we  might  (under 
privilege  of  our  gravity,)  inquire  whether  an  element  of  sobriety  may 
not  sometimes  be  profitable,  even  in  our  pleasure.  The  bereaved 
and  sorrowful  tell  us  that  the  habit  of  commemorating  particular 
days  only  makes  more  striking  the  chill  blanks  in  the  social  circle  ; 
pointing  out  the  vacant  chair ;  recalling  the  missing  voice,  already 
but  too  keenly  remembered.  This  is  true  ;  but  while  sorrow  is  yet 
new  and  fresh,  what  is  there  that  does  not  bring  up  the  beloved  ?  And 
after  the  great  Consoler  has  done  his  blessed  office,  and  grief  is 
mellowed  into  sadness,  do  we  not  attach  a  double  value  to  whatever 
avtrakens  most  vividly  the  cherished  memory  ? 

Gifts  and  keepsakes  and  Httle  surprises  used  to  be  a  pretty  part 
of  the  holyday  season ;  and  in  Europe  the  New- Year  is  still  the  time 
of  all  others  for  cadeaux,  and  souvenirs^  and  gages  d'amitie,  and 
gages  d  'amour.  But  the  increase  of  luxury  and  the  cultivation  of 
pride  have  almost  spoiled  all  these  pleasant  things  for  us.  I  fear 
we  have  leavened  these  matters  with  the  commercial  spirit.  Pres- 
ents are  made  a  sort  of  traffic,  or  a  device  of  ostentation.  When 
emulation  begins,  sentiment  is  lost.  The  moment  we  admit  the 
idea  that  our  generosity  or  our  splendor  will  attract  admiration ;  the 
moment  we  think  that  our  friend,  if  poor,  will  receive  our  new-year 
gift  as  payment  for  some  past  kindness,  or,  if  rich,  that  he  will  be 
sure  to  give  something  still  more  elegant  in  return,  the  present  is 
degraded  into  an  article  of  merchandise.  Indeed,  costliness  is  no 
proper  element  of  a  mere  present,  since  a  symbol  is  all  we  want. 

In  England  the  celebration  of  New- Year  is  almost  lost  in  that  of 
Christmas,  which  is  a  high  and  universal  festival;  whether  kept 
exactly  in  accordance  wi&  its  true  meaning  and  intent  we  shall 
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not  here  stop  to  inquire.  Be  this  as  it  may,  its  approach  arouses 
*  the  fast-anchor 'd  isle '  to  its  very  heart.  Even  thread-bare  court- 
gayety  receives  an  accession  of  something  hke  sentient  life ;  and 
maids  of  honor  new  furbish  their  languid  smiles,  and  gentlemen- 
in-waiting  pocket  their  scented  'kerchiefs,  no  longer  needed  to 
veil  inadmissible  yawns.  If  high  Hfe  brighten,  how  much  more 
the  common  folk,  always  so  wisely  ready  to  be  pleased !  The 
housekeeper  spends  her  evenings  for  six  weeks  stoning  *  plums  *  in 
preparation  for  prelatic  mince-pies  and  national  puddings.  Huge 
sirloins  of  beef  jostle  at  the  comers  of  the  streets.  The  confec- 
tioner gives  an  additional  touch  of  enchantment  to  his  sparkling 
paradise,  which  needed  not  this  to  make  it  irresistible  to  the  long- 
ing eyes  that  linger  round  it,  unconsciously  endowing  each  indi- 
vidual temptation  with  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  so 
really  coveting  all,  though  wishing  only  for  a  modest  portion. 
Christmas  taxes  all  the  invention  of  all  the  artists  in  Pleasure's 
train  for  the  production  of  novelties  and  excellences  in  their 
several  departments,  and  as  there  is  not  time  for  a  renewal  of  en- 
ergy before  New- Year,  they  blend  the  two  occasions,  and  rejoice 
double  tides.  Even  the  poet,  though  not  always  in  the  way  when 
money  is  to  be  made,  finds  his  services  now  in  request,  and  enjoys 
the  farther  delight  of  hearing  his  darling  verses  chanted  by  the  far- 
sounding  throat  of  the  street-singer :  true  fame  this,  and  not  posthu- 
mous, like  that  of  most  poets,  Verses  like  those  which  follow, 
married  to  airs  well  deserving  such  union,  awaken  the  Queen's 
subjects  earlier  than  they  like  on  Christmas  morning : 


*  The  moon  shines  bright 
And  the  stars  give  a  light 
A  little  before  '  tis  day. 
And  bid  us  awake  and  pray. 
Awake  !  awake  !  good  people  all ! 
Awake  and  yoa  shall  hear  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  life  of  Man 
Is  but  a  span, 

And  cut  down  in  his  flower. 
We  're  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow ; 

We  *re  all  dead  in  an  hour. 


1,  men, 


*  O  teach  well  your  children, 
The  while  that  you  are  here ; 
It  will  be  belter  for  your  souls 
When  your  corpse  lie  on  the  bier. 


*  To-day  you  may  be  alive,  dear  man, 

With  many  a  thousand  pound  ; 
To-morrow  you  may  be  dead,  dear  man, 

And  your  corpse  laid  imder  ground ; 
With  a  turf  at  your  head,  dear  man, 

And  another  at  your  feet : 
Your  good  deeds  and  your  bad  ones 

They  will  together  meet. 
God  bless  the  ruler  of  this  house 

And  send  him  long  to  reign ; 
And  many  a  happy  Christmas 

May  he  live  to  see  again. 

*  My  song  is  done,  I  must  be  gone ; 

I  can  stay  no  longer  here  ; 
God  bless  you  all ,  both  great  and  small, 
And  send  you  a  jovial  New- Year.' 


So  runs  a  *  Christmas  carol,'  entitled  '  Divine  Mirth,'  bought  in 
the  streets  of  London  not  many  years  ago.  But  we  are  hke  our 
transatlantic  neighbors  —  letting  Christmas  swallow  up  New- Year. 
To  return  from  these  *  specimens  of  English  poetry.' 

We  Knickerbockers  date  our  New- Year  festivities  from  our 
honored  Dutch  progenitors ;  and  it  should  be  considered  treason  even 
to  propose  the  discontinuance  of  such  time-honored  commemora- 
tions. Among  the  innovations  of  the  day,  few  try  our  patience 
more  severely  than  those  pseudo-refinements  upon  pleasure,  which 
have  been  devised  by  the  little  great  and  the  meanly  proud  of  our 
land,  who  in  their  agonizing  efforts  after  a  superiority  to  which 
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neither  nature  nor  education  has  given  them  a  claim,  hesitate  not 
to  sacrifice  much  for  which  they  will  never  offer  an  equivalent  to 
society.  An  adherence  to  ancient  usages  belongs  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  enjoyments  of  wealth,  and  covet  the  heightening 
power  of  association;  who  feel  their  position  to  be  secure,  and 
therefore  enjoy  it  with  dignity,  and  make  no  feverish  efforts  at 
display.  These  still  keep  up  the  social  round  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  with  its  cordial  greeting,  its  hospitable  welcome,  and  its 
whole-souled  abandon,  symbolical  at  least  of  a  forgetting  of  all 
causes  of  feud,  and  a  renewing  of  ancient  good-will,  however  inter- 
rupted. There  is  a  primitive  relish  about  these  things  to  those  who 
understand  them ;  but  to  the  merely  fashionable,  who  think  only  of 
the  quantity  of  plate  which  it  is  possible  to  exhibit  on  the  occasion, 
the  splendor  and  costUness  of  the  refreshments,  and  above  all,  the 
number  of  stylish  names  which  may  be  enrolled  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  unmeaning  visiters,  it  is  caviare  indeed.  Their  spirit  is  a 
profane  one ;  it  fancies  that  money  will  buy  every  thing. 

We  would  not  insist  upon  the  full  adherence  to  primitive  customs ; 
since  that  would  include  rather  more  stimulus  than  accords  with  our 
notions  of  propriety;  and  we  have  heard  too  that  the  Knicker- 
bocker practice  of  presenting  each  guest  with  a  shield-like  *  cookie,' 
though  an  ei^cellent  one  for  the  bakers,  was  wont  to  prove  rather 
inconvenient  to  some  thorough-going  visiters,  who  were  in  danger 
of  meeting  with  the  fate  of  the  damsel  of  old,  who  was  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  gifts  somewhat  similar.  Tradition  informs  us 
that  the  Dutch  dominies,  who  were  especial  favorites,  used  to  be 
obhged  to  leave  whole  pyramids  of  splendid  cookies  —  suns,  moons, 
General  Washington,  Santa- Claus,  and  all  —  at  the  houses  of  tried 
friends,  to  be  sent  for  next  morning.  We  would  not  ask  so  minute 
an  observance  of  the  customs  of  Nieuw- Amsterdam,  but  we  plead 
for  the  main  point,  the  festival,  with  the  hearty,  social  feeling  that 
gives  value  to  it.  This  may  be  unfashionable  in  some  quarters,  but 
it  is  human,  and  gives  occasion  for  one  of  the  too  few  recognitions  of 
a  common  nature  and  a  common  interest.  But,  strange  power  of 
fancy  I  here  we  are  carried  back  to  all  the  bustle  and  excitement 
of  a  New- Year's  day  in  the  city.  What  a  contrast  to  the  reahties 
around  us !  This  bright,  soft-singing  wood  fire,  crackling  occasion- 
ally with  that  mysterious  sound  which  the  good  vrouws  call  *  tread- 
ing snow,'  and  which  they  hold  to  foretell  sleighing ;  the  cat  coiled 
up  cozily  on  the  hearth-rug,  fast  asleep ;  even  the  sounds  which  but 
just  reach  the  ear  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  bare,  now  hushed  by 
the  thick  covering  of  snow  out  of  doors ;  now  and  then  a  low,  black 
sled  moving  silently  along  the  road ;  and  still  more  seldom  a  solitary 
foot-passenger,  with  his  rifle  or  his  axe  on  his  shoulder ;  how  can 
we  imagine  to  ourselves  the  thronging  crowds  that  make  the  very 
stones  resound  under  the  thousand  vehicles  and  quick  tramphng 
feet  in  the  great  thoroughfares  ?  Not  Imagination  but  Memory  lends 
her  aid  in  this  instance ;  Memory,  never  more  faithful  than  when  she 
recalls  to  the  emigrant  the  home-scenes  of  former  days.  Yet  we 
ought  hardly  to  call  her  faithful,  for  she  always  reverses  rules  in  her 
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pictures,  placing  her  brightest  tints  in  the  back-ground.  Brilliant 
lights,  with  only  shadow  enough  to  bring  them  out,  characterize  her 
distant  views,  and  this  is  no  true  perspective,  though  we  are  prone 
to  put  faith  in  it.     We  must  not  use  such  views  for  studies. 

Far  removed  from  all  the  pleasiureable  associations  of  this  period, 
we  too  hail  the  New- Year,  but  not  with  the  old  feeling.  We  wish 
each  other  a  *  happy  new  year '  as  usual,  but  there  is  a  touch  of 
sadness  in  our  greeting.  Our  new  homes  have  not  yet  the  warmth 
of  the  old ;  there  is  a  chill  hanging  about  them  still,  especially  at 
these  seasons  when  we  recall  the  warm  grasp  of  early  friends. 
The  young  only  are  thoroughly  gay  here.  They  dwell  not  on  the 
past;  they  trouble  not  their  heads  about  the  future.  They  have 
an  ever-welling  fount  of  happiness  witliin ;  wliile  we,  their  elders, 
are  compelled  to  dig  deep,  and  sometimes  even  then  strike  no  vein. 
To  them,  sport  in  the  wilds  is  as  good  as  sport  any  where  else. 
They  skate,  they  slide,  they  run  mces ;  they  take  the  hill-side  with 
their  rough,  home-made  sleds,  and  they  ask  nothing  better.  This 
for  the  younger  scions.  Those  a  step  more  advanced,  get  up  shoot- 
ing-matches, or  dancmg-matches ;  pleasure  on  a  more  dignified  scale. 
We  will  not  describe  that  vile  form  of  the  shooting-match,  wherein 
a  poor  turkey  is  tied  to  a  post,  giving  *  leg-bail '  that  he  will  not  run 
away,  to  be  mangled  in  cold  blood  by  the  boobies  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  those  who  never  fired  a  shot  in  their  lives  taking  the  lead ; 
as  when  a  number  of  lawyers  are  to  speak  on  the  same  side,  those 
who  are  not  expected  to  hit  at  all  are  placed  first.  This  is  a  cruel, 
unmanly,  un-westem  sport,  and  should  be  scorned  by  the  forester. 
He  has  been  driven  to  it  by  the  unnatural  lack  of  all  decent  and 
proper  amusement.  The  tnie  shooting-match,  when  conducted  on 
the  large  scale,  affords  famous  sport.  Two  parties,  matched  and 
balanced  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  skill  and  numbers,  and  each  com- 
manded by  a  leader  chosen  on  account  of  his  general  qualifications, 
social  as  well  as  sporting,  set  out  at  break  of  day,  in  diffi^rent  direc- 
tions ;  it  makes  but  little  difference  which  way,  since  game  is  plenty 
at  all  points.  A  time  and  place  of  rendezvous  are  appointed,  and 
certain  kinds  of  game  prescribed  as  within  the  rules ;  and  each 
party,  collectively  or  severally,  as  circumstances  may  require,  makes 
as  wide  a  search  as  time  will  allow,  and  brings  down  as  many  deer, 
partridges,  quails,  etc.,  as  possible ;  horses  being  in  attendance  to 
bear  home  the  fortune  of  the  day.  At  the  place  appointed  the 
whole  is  examined,  counted  and  judged,  according  to  the  rules  &jxd 
rates  agreed  on,  and  umpires  then  award  the  palm  of  victory.  *  To 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils  '  of  course  ;  so  the  vanquished  furnish 
the  evening's  entertainment,  except  that  the  game  is  common  prop- 
erty. This  makes  no  contemptible  New- Year's  day  for  the  young 
men ;  and  choice  game  is  not  despised  as  the  substantial  part  of  the 
supper,  which  succeeds  or  rather  divides  what  we  mentioned  awhile 
ago  —  a  dancing-match. 

This,  we  should  think,  must  be  more  laborious  even  than  the 
shooting-match  ;  at  least  it  is  more  like  steady,  serious,  unremitting 
work.     Two  in  the  afternoon  is  not  too  soon  to  begin,  nor  six  in  the 
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morning  too  late  to  finish.  Now  if  this  be  not  a  trial  of  strength, 
what  is  ?  It  proves  so  ;  for  only  the  most  resolute  hold  out  through 
the  whole  time.  Even  they  would  doubtless  flag  were  it  not  for 
the  supper  at  which  we  have  hinted  above,  of  which  (to  their  honor 
be  it  spoken)  our  rustic  damsels  are  not  too  affected  to  be  willing  to 
partake  with  good  will  and  without  mincing.  They  dance  *  the  old 
year  out  and  the  new  year  in,'  sometimes ;  but  usually  the  ball 
closes  the  sports  of  New -Year's  day,  and  you  may  see  them  as  the 
sun  is  rising  on  the  second  day  of  the  year,  sleigh-load  after  sleigh- 
load,  going  home  as  merry  as  larks,  under  the  care  of  their  stout 
beaux,  not  half  so  tired  as  a  city  belle  is  after  walking  through  a 
cotillon. 

Sometimes  the  snow  is  so  fine  that  a  grand  sleigh-ride  takes  the 
place  of  the  grand  hunt  on  this  day.  As  many  as  possible  are 
engaged,  and  they  go  off  some  fifteen  or  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
with  as  many  strings  of  bells  as  can  be  raised  for  the  occasion,  and 
have  an  impromptu  supper  and  dance,  and  return  home  by  moon- 
light. One  indispensable  condition  of  such  a  party  is  an  exact 
pairing  —  an  Adam  and  Eve  division  of  the  company  ;  so  that  if  a 
single  nymph  or  swain  be  missing  before  the  day  arrives,  and  no 
one  is  found  to  supply  the  vacancy,  the  counterpart  shares  the  mis- 
fortune, and  remains  at  home.  We  have  known  companies  where 
an  approach  to  this  rule  —  a  belle  to  every  beau  —  would  have 
been  convenient,  and  saved  some  sour  looks.  Here  it  is  all  in  good 
faith,  and  the  appropriation  very  strict,  for  the  time  being ;  and  par- 
ticular attention  or  graciousness  to  more  than  one  of  the  party  is 
contrary  to  etiquette.  The  pairs  speak  of  each  other  as  *  my  mate,' 
with  all  the  gravity  imaginable. 

After  all,  these  are  the  people  who  taste  the  true  sweets  of  plea- 
sure, strictly  so  called.  They  enjoy  themselves  freely  and  heartily, 
caring  nothing  for  what  those  very  dignified  and  rather  dull  people 
who  caU  themselves  *  the  world '  may  think  of  their  dress  or  their 
dancing.  ItoaWild  not  give  them  a  moment's  concern  to  be  told 
that  people  a  hundred  miles  off  thought  them  half  savages.  And 
nothing  would  be  lo  odious  to  them  as  the  ceremony,  the  constraint, 
the  clatter,  and  the  stupidity  of  many  an  unmeaning  fashionable 
party.  They  would  hardly  b  eh  eve  you  if  you  should  tell  them  that 
people  really  do  get  together  at  great  cost  and  trouble  to  look  at 
each  other's^  dresses  and  a  decorated  supper-table,  and  go  home 
again.  *  What !  no  music  I  no  dancing  I  no  nothing  I  Awful  I  I  'd 
ruther  spin  wool  all  day  I ' 

Ta  those  of  us  who  have  done  with  all  these  things ;  whose 
'  dancing  days  are  over,'  and  who  are  studying  the  diflicult  art  of 
*  growing  old  gracefully,'  the  coming  of  another  year  brings  reflec- 
tion, if  not  sadness.  *  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shgidows 
we  pursue  ! '  Who  can  stand  upon  the  verge  of  another  era,  with- 
out emotion  ?  Who  does  not  feel,  as  this  change  passes  before  him, 
something  of  the  awe  that  thrilled  the  veins  of  him  who  saw  *  an 
image '  but  '  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof  ? '  How  Httle  can 
we  guess  of  this  turning  leaf  in  our  destiny  I     If  the  heart  be  fight, 
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we  read  on  the  dim  scroll  words  of  soft  and  sweet  promise,  traced 
by  the  ready  fingers  of  Hope.  If  there  be  a  cloud  on  the  spirit,  we 
can  discern  only  characters  gloomy  as  any  that  remain  of  Memory's 
writing ;  while  perhaps  that  Eye  from  which  nothing  is  hidden,  sees 
Death  sweeping  with  his  dark  wing  all  that  fond  imagination  had 
presented  to  our  view,  leaving  our  part  in  this  life's  future,  one  chill 
blank.  Blessed  be  GJod  that  our  eyes  are  *  holden  I '  To  Him  who 
has  controlled  the  past  in  love  and  mercy,  we  may  safely  commit 
the  future. 


TOMYWIFE. 

There  majr  be  romance  in  that  tender  feeling 
Which  visiteth  my  heart,  when  at  my  side 

I  feel  a  soft  hand  through  mine  gently  stealing — 
Yet  there  is  something  real  in  a  bride ! 

For  love  hath  music  in  it,  far  more  pleasing 
Than  the  proud  romance  of  the  feudal  line, 

Whose  dames  in  verse  were  taught  the  art  of  teasing 
Their  red-cross  knights  to  trudge  to  Palestine. 

It  is  the  romance  of  fresh  thoughts,  that  waken 
Sweetly  among  the  visions  of  young  years, 

Heart-fraught  with  love,  the  long-tried  and  unshaken, 
Too  pure  for  passion  and  too  true  for  tears. 

Yet  gazing  on  thee.  Sweet,  how  thrills  my  bosom, 

As  to  my  heart  I  clasp  thy  yielding  form, 
For  life  bereft  of  thee  would  wear  no  blossom. 

Nor  would  Hope's  rainbow  span  my  spirit-storm. 

Doubt  I  that  thy  young  heart  will  ever  falter  ? 

Deem  I  that  mme  will  ever  love  thee  less  ? 
Thou  who  didst  give  me  at  the  bridal-altar 

Thy  heart's  deep  wealth  of  untold  tenderness  ? 

No  !  never,  dearest !  never,  till  the  beating 
Of  this  poor  heart  that  throbs  for  thee  is  o'er  : 

Never,  until  my  soul  from  life  retreating. 
Takes  up  its  death-march  to  the  spirit-shore ! 

Then  as  thy  lips  shall  kiss  me  to  my  slumber, 
As  on  life's  verge  I  say  the  last '  good  night,* 

How  will  thy  love  my  struggling  spirit  cumber. 
While  the  world  reels  and  fevers  on  my  sight ! 

Yet  in  that '  distant  bourne,'  where,  broken-hearted, 
Thou  shalt  deem  haply  that  my  soul  hath  rest, 

Can  I  but  meet  thee  when  life  hath  departed, 
My  sin-freed  spirit  shall  be  doubly  blest !  h.  w.  rock-w*!,!.. 

Utica,  N.  y.,  Dec.  It*^l2. 
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THE     *MAD      FAMILY.' 


▲    STORT    or    RSAL    MrK. 


'SuRKXSBJi,    guesses,    missivings     half- in  tuitions,    semi-consciousnessos,    partial    illuininitions,    dim 
instincts,  embryo  conceptions.'  CaAm.Ks  Laub 

There  are  certain  places,  with  which  I  used  to  be  famihar  in  my 
younger  days,  whose  appearance  by  sundry  associations  has  become 
so  fixed  in  my  memory,  that  very  often  when  I  am  in  a  thoughtful 
mood  they  seem  to  rise  up  before  me  with  all  the  vivid  hues  of 
reaMty.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  lanes  winding  through  the 
green  pastures  and  the  foot-paths  in  the  woods,  are  hallowed  by 
reminiscences  of  silent,  soUtary  walks,  and  those  castle -building 
reveries  in  which  youth  so  fondly  loves  to  indulge;  others,  the 
noisy  streams  and  the  game -abounding  meadows,  by  recollections  of 
many  a  victim,  bird  or  fish,  and  many  an  hour  of  lonely  transport 
which  I  enjoyed  with  my  gun  or  rod,  as  incHnation  prompted ;  and 
there  are  others  which  are  yet  more  endeared  to  me  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  friends  and  friend-shared  pleasures  of  by-gone  days. 
Of  the  latter  description  is  the  spot  of  which  I  am  about  to  give  a 
sketch,  in  connection  with  a  brief  tale. 

Mountain  Pond  is  a  quiet  little  sheet  of  water,  snugly  situated  up 
among  the  woody  hills  which  diversify  the  south-western  county  of 
Connecticut;  and  so  exceedingly  retiring  is  its  disposition,  that 
although  it  is  placed  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  peep  at  it  till  you  are  on  its  very 
margin.  It  was  originaDy  surrounded  by  a  thick  forest  of  oak  and 
hemlock  trees,  but  these  have  been  cut  away  on  the  north-eastern 
side ;  so  that  standing  on  a  rock  which  reaches  to  the  water's  edge, 
nearly  opposite  this  opening,  you  have  a  fine  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
neat  white  dwelling-houses  and  rival  churches  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring viUages.  The  pond  is  not  more  than  two  furlongs  across, 
but  its  waters  are  very  deep,  clear,  and  cool,  and  in  former  days 
abounded  in  fish ;  but  these  have  latterly  become  so  scarce  that  old 
IzAAK  Walton  himself  would  fail  to  get  a  nibble  there.  It  was 
rare  sport,  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  to  stray  out  to  this  place  on 
the  summer  holydays,  and  fish  and  swim,  and  pluck  the  richly- 
scented  pond-lilies  which  grew  along  the  margin,  or  to  go  over  alone 
on  some  moon-lit  August  night  and  sit  upon  the  rock  and  think  that 
there  co^dd  be  no  spot  in  the  wide  world  so  lovely. 

Why  is  it  that  the  sight  of  beautiful  scenery,  especially  when 
viewed  in  solitude,  always  makes  us  melancholy?  I  have  stood 
on  a  lofty  clifi'  and  looked  down  upon  green  fields  with  pleasant 
streams  winding  through  them,  upon  the  busy  city  sending  its  con- 
tinual murmur  up  to  heaven,  and  upon  the  distant  ocean  gUttering 
in  the  sunbeams ;  and  I  have  walked  along  the  sea-beach  at  the 
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still  hour  of  midnight,  and  gazed  out  upon  the  waters  as  the  bright 
rays  of  the  moon  glanced  upon  them,  and  Ustened  to  the  autumn 
wind  whistling  through  the  dry  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  leaves 
rustling  gloomily  along  the  ground ;  and  although  all  was  gloriously 
beautiful,  I  have  turned  away  with  a  saddened  heart.  And  is  it 
not  so  with  all?  Whence  then  comes  this  feeling?  Do  our 
thoughts  at  such  moments  recur  to  the  past;  to  the  friends  that 
stood  around  us  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  who  are  now  scattered 
abroad  over  the  wide  earth,  or  perchance  mouldering  in  the  grave  ? 
Do  we  sadden  at  the  reflection  that  nature's  land-marks  are 
unchangeable  ;  that  they  are  as  they  have  been  and  will  be  ;  that 
years  hence,  when  our  own  forms,  these  hands,  these  limbs,  shall  be 
but  dust,  other  men  will  have  filled  our  places ;  will  be  gazing  on 
these  self-same  scenes,  while  we  shall  have  passed  away  and  been 
forgotten  ?  Or  when  we  behold  the  Almighty's  handiwork,  do  our 
souis  rise  up  within  us,  and  long  for  wings  to  flee  away  to  that  place 
to  which  there  is  no  admittance  save  through  the  gates  of  death? 
But  I  am  wandering. 

Mountain  Pond,  like  a  great  many  less  worthy  places,  has  its 
legend ;  a  tale  known  only  to  a  few,  who  are  foolish  enough  to  love 
to  hear  the  wild  stories  which  village  gossips  are  so  fond  of  relating. 
Some  fifty  years  ago  there  dwelt  in  a  neighboring  village  a  family 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  subject  to  hereditary  insanity. 
Few  of  that  family  had  been  known  to  die  a  natural  death ;  the 
poison,  the  cord,  the  knife,  or  the  pistol,  had  hastened  the  end  of 
nearly  all  of  them.  No  matter  though  the  fatal  malady  delayed  its 
approach  till  their  brows  were  deep-furrowed  by  the  hand  of  time, 
and  their  locks  were  turned  to  gray  ;  it  was  almost  sure  to  come  at 
last  There  was  one  of  them  who  had  been  told,  when  young,  that 
if  he  applied  himself  habitually  to  hard  bodily  labor,  he  would  be 
secure;  and  he  tried  the  scheme.  Day  after  day  and  year  after 
year  did  he  toil  on,  until  his  steps  became  feeble  and  his  hair  white, 
and  people  began  to  think  that  the  sentence  had  been  removed 
from  him. 

On  his  sixty-ninth  birth-day  he  rose  from  his  couch  a  madman. 
They  confined  him  to  a  small  room,  but  he  contrived  to  escape 
unseen  by  any  one ;  and  when  his  friends,  having  discovered  his 
absence,  made  search  for  him,  they  found  him  in  one  of  the  out- 
buildings, with  a  mallet  in  his  right  hand,  driving  a  chisel  into  his 
own  throat,  while  the  hot  blood  spouted  out  upon  the  floor !  They 
sprang  upon  him  and  wrested  the  weapon  from  his  hands ;  but  it  was 
too  late ;  the  old  man  died  the  next  day.  It  is  to  another  member 
of  this  family,  however,  that  my  story  relates.  The  man  who  ended 
his  days  in  the  manner  I  have  just  related,  left  behind  him  two 
sons,  heirs  to  his  estate,  and  —  to  his  madness.  At  the  time  of 
the  father's  death  one  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  the  other  some 
four  years  younger.  The  former,  like  most  people,  was  mainly 
intent  upon  amassing  wealth  for  the  future  support  of  himself  and 
his  young  bride.  He  was  strong,  active,  and  apparently  regardless 
oi  the  fearful  curse  which  was  hanging  over  him  and  his. 
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His  brother  was  cast  in  a  far  different  mould.  Pale  and  thin,  he 
pursued  no  fixed  occupation,  but  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  in  the  perusal  of  such  books  as  the  village  afforded,  and  in 
rambling  about  the  woods  and  fields.  The  neighbors  treated  him 
kindly,  for  there  was  something  in  the  wild  glare  of  his  keen,  black 
eyes  which  told  that  the  disease  of  his  fathers  was  fast  creeping 
upon  him;  and  it  was  thought  that  he  hastened  its  progress  by 
continually  brooding  over  his  impending  fate.  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
for  the  young  and  gifted  to  know  that  ere  long  the  light  of  reason 
must  be  extinguished  within  him ;  to  feel  that  for  him  genius  and 
learning  can  be  of  no  avail;  to  go  forth  when  the  spring-flowers  are 
scenting  the  earth,  and  the  songs  of  the  merry  birds  are  filling  the 
air ;  when  the  sky  is  cloudless  and  all  nature  is  bright  with  joy,  to 
look  abroad  upon  the  face  of  nature,  and  while  a  feeling  of  gladness 
springs  up  in  the  breast,  that  GJod  hath  made  his  earth  so  beautiful, 
to  remember  that  the  withering  blight  is  upon  him,  turning  every 
blessing  into  a  curse ;  to  sit  amid  the  bowlings  of  the  autumnal 
tempest,  and  reflect  that  life  has  no  gay  prospect  in  store  for  him  ; 
that  to  him  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  is  rendered  yet  more 
dark  by  the  gloomy  clouds  of  insanity ;  to  think,  till  the  hot  blood  runs 
madly  through  the  veins,  and  to  fancy  that  the  doom  is  already 
begun!  And  such  were  the  feelings  of  the  younger  brother. 
From  his  earliest  boyhood  Mountain  Pond  had  been  one  of  his 
most  favorite  places  of  resort.  Thither  would  he  repair,  and  seating 
himself  upon  the  rock  during  the  long  summer  days,  pore  over  the 
pages  of  some  favorite  author,  or  gaze  upon  the  quiet  waters,  and 
watch  the  fleeting  images  of  the  bright  world  which  seemed  to  lie 
far  down  in  their  calm  depths. 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  August,  that  some  boys  who  had  been  over 
to  the  pond  to  fish,  returned  home,  and  told  some  of  the  villagers 

that  they  had  that  forenoon  seen  young  William  B standing 

on  the  rock,  and  acting  in  a  strange,  wild  manner,  such  as  they  had 
never  observed  in  him  before ;  and  that  they  had  left  off  their  sport 
ealier  than  usual,  because  they  were  afraid  of  him.  It  was  not 
long  of  course  before  the  story  came  to  his  brother,  who  immedi- 
ately started  in  search  of  him.  With  an  anxious  heart  he  hastened 
across  the  fields  and  over  the  hills,  for  there  was  no  direct  road  to 
the  pond;  and  his  pulse  almost  stood  still,  as  he  drew  near  the 
opening  which  would  afford  him  a  glimpse  of  the  rock.  An  invol- 
untary exclamation  of  joy  burst  from  his  lips  as  he  beheld  his 
brother  sitting  in  his  usual  place ;  but  it  was  a  long  circuitous  path 
through  the  woods,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  stood  on  the 
little  elevation  immediately  behind  him.  The  young  man  was 
sitting  quietly  on  the  rock,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  his  elbows 
upon  his  knees,  and  his  chin  resting  upon  both  hands.  His  brother 
looked  at  him  silently  for  a  moment,  but  when  he  saw  that  he 
stirred  not,  and  indeed  seemed  scarcely  to  breathe,  he  spmng  down 
by  his  side  and  called  him  by  name.  In  an  instant  the  youth  was 
on  his  feet,  glaring  savagely  at  the  intruder.  At  length,  in  a  low 
voice,  he  spoke : 
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*  Yes,  you  are  one  of  us,  and  you  '11  be  mad,  even  as  I  am  I '  His 
voice  gradually  arose  to  a  perfect  yell :  '  Do  you  remember  the  old 
man  ?  the  chisel  ?  the  blood  ?    And  why  should  n'  t  we  die  too  ? — here  ? 


NOW  I* 


He  sprang  at  his  brother's  throat,  and  notwithstanding  his  supe- 
rior strength,  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  rock.  And  now  came 
a  fearful  struggle  for  life  and  for  death.  The  elder  was  a  powerful 
man,  but  the  might  of  madness  was  in  the  muscles  of  his  adversary ; 
and  every  moment  the  contest  grew  more  doubtful ;  till  at  length 
the  foot  of  the  former  slipped,  ,and  with  an  agonizing  *  O I  God  I  * 
from  one,  and  a  yell  of  triumph  from  the  other,  they  fell  headlong 
from  the  rock.  There  was  another  vain  struggle,  a  few  bubbling 
cries,  and  the  waves  closed  over  them  for  ever  I  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren who  had  given  notice  of  the  young  man's  strange  conduct  in 
the  morning  had  followed  the  elder  brother,  though  at  some  distance 
behind,  and  arrived  at  the  opening  in  time  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
sad  affair.  By  them  the  story  was  quickly  communicated  to  the 
villagers ;  but  all  efforts  to  recover  the  bodies  proved  fruitless. 

The  *  Mad  Family '  is  now  extinct.  Strangers  have  filled  their 
places  in  the  village,  and  on  the  ruins  of  their  old  mansion  a  new 
dweUing  has  arisen.  Their  lands  have  passed  into  the  possession 
of  others,  and  their  story  is  almost  forgotten.  But  Mountain  Pond 
remains  the  same ;  and  as  its  calin  waters  sparkle  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  or  reflect  back  the  image  of  the  pale,  cold  moon,  they  tell  no 
tale  of  grief,  of  madness,  or  of  death.  p. 

Ntw-Haxjeiiy  ( ConnJ) 


THE       ANGEL-BROOK. 


•  Tnw  Rabbins  have  a  tra'lition  that  little  anirplsiore  oteuomtod  pvpiry  momincr  by  thp  brook  which  rolls 
ov.T  th«3  flowern  of  Pnr»/liM«,  wUo!j«  lifn  in  khv^u.^;  vvho  warble  till  Bunaet,  and  tlien  aink  back  without 
regret  into  nothingness  ' 


A  BROOK  in  Eden  bubbleth 

O'er  a  flowery  bed, 
Supported  by  pure  rain-drops, 

By  dews  from  heaven  fed. 

Many  a  ripple  dimpleth 
Its  sparkling,  crystal  face, 

As  merrily  it  hurneth 
Along  its  joyous  race. 

O'er  the  flowers  it  runneth, 
Breathing  odors  sweet ; 

For  the  air  of  Paradise 
Tribute  passing  meet. 

A  voice  of  music  riseth 
From  the  fountain's  brim, 

Like  the  heavenly  harmony 
Of  an  angelic  nymn. 


The  livelong  day  it  singeth 
Witching  angel-tones, 

Till  darkness,  bringing  silence, 
Comes  from  other  zones. 

Spirits  here,  ethereal, 

Warble  joyous  song, 
Offspring  of  the  streamlet 

And  flowers  it  flows  among. 

Morning  life  bestoweth, 
Night  taketh  life  away ; 

Yet  living,  dying,  happy 
These  beings  of  a  day. 

So  every  stream  hath  voices 
Rising  from  its  wave, 

Fleeting  as  the  zephyrs 
Which  in  its  waters  lave. 
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I  HAVE  no  reminiscences  of  a  sojourn  within  the  tropics  more 
agreeable  than  those  which  relate  to  rural  life.  True,  every  valley 
and  hill  side  is  not  covered,  like  those  of  our  sister  isles,  with  the 
green  sugar-cane  and  cojflfee-tree,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  piece  of 
cane  or  of  cojflfee,  or  a  *  bananarie,'  is  hailed  as  an  oasis  in  a  great 
desert  of  woods.  But  this  only  rendered  the  *  habitations  *  (called 
in  Jamaica,  I  believe,  pens)  more  delightful  from  the  contrast.  Our 
hosts  were  not  unhappy  from  a  fear  of  our  making  invidious  com- 
parisons between  their  domains  and  their  neighbors'.  If  one  did 
not  raise  heavy  crops,  neither  did  the  others;  so  there  could  be  no 
heart-burnings. 

As  we  pursued  our  winding  way  on  these  expeditions,  now  along 
the  river's  bank,  now  striking  off  over  the  liills,  and  now  through 
shady  defiles,  the  agricultural  features  were  ever  the  same.  Nature 
in  her  slow,  sure  way  seemed  to  have  triumphed  every  where  over 
man ;  and  the  consequences  were  forests  of  lofly  growth,  festooned 
with  interminable  vines,  with  here  and  there  a  *  savannah '  or  open 
glade.  Occasionally  a  hut  is  descried,  peeping  jealously  out  from 
amid  the  trees ;  and  some  attempts  in  its  vicinity  have  been  made  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  presiding  goddess ;  but  appearances  gener- 
ally were,  that  the  *  humans '  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  that  she  would 
soon  reassert  her  universal  right.  All  along  the  roads  attempts  are 
made  to  shut  her  out  from  the  public  highway  at  least,  by  shght 
fences  made  of  stakes  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  horizontal  ones 
wattled  across  from  one  to  another.  But  it  was  of  no  use ;  the 
very  stakes  took  root  and  grew,  and  the  grass  prevailed  where  cart- 
wheels never  passed ;  and  all  that  man  could  keep  was  a  narrow 
bridle-path  in  the  middle  or  along  the  sides. 

Occasionally  the  traveller  comes  upon  a  batch  of  huts.  If  they 
look  particularly  forlorn  and  desolate,  he  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he 
has  arrived  at  a  property  owned  by  a  colored  person  who  lives  in 
town  and  starves  upon  the  scanty  crops  which  are  now  produced 
in  place  of  the  princely  revenues  of  days  of  yore.  The  occupants 
of  the  huts  are  the  *  cultivateurs,*  who  fairly  receive  for  their  labor 
one  half  the  produce,  and  whatever  they  can  appropriate  beyond 
this,  by  the  most  inveterate  and  impudent  practices  of  thieving 
which  can  well  be  conceived.  If  Monsieur  Vidocq  conceives  him- 
self a  match  for  the  most  dexterous  members  of  the  fraternity  who 
honor  the  French  metropolis,  and  if  he  is  sighing  for  more  knaves 
to  conquer,  let  him  visit  these  domains,  and  he  will  quickly  find 
himself  at  a  nonplus. 

An  anecdote  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  ruling  propensity.     An . 
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American  captain  was  attending  to  the  embarkation  of  a  quantity  of 
coffee  on  board  his  vessel  in  one  of  the  ports,  and  being  an  old 
trader,  and  *  knowing  a  thing  or  two,'  he  would  not  trust  his  bags  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  guard,  but  stuck  to  them  faithfully  under 
a  broiling  sun  with  the  thermometer  at  ninety,  while  his  crew  had 
gone  to  the  vessel  with  a  boat-load.  But  Sambo  determined  to 
circumvent  if  possible  even  a  Yankee  captain.  Providing  himself 
with  an  empty  sack,  he  steals  under  the  wharf,  and  thrusting  his 
jack-knife  through  a  chink  in  the  planks,  he  soon  has  a  full  bag  in  his 
arms,  and  the  captain  has  still  his  complement  in  number  if  not  in 
weight.  IVfeanwhile  Sambo's  companions  near  the  scene  of  his 
exploit  are'  furtively  watching  his  progress,  and  the  captain  is 
mightily  amused  with  the  song  they  have  improvised  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  which  by  the  way  is  now  a  national  melody.  He  laughs 
heartily'at  the  loud  guffaws  and  antic  gestures  of  his  black  friends, 
and  at  last  hums  the  air  himself : 

*  Hai !  Bizango !  Soleil  chaud ! 
Hai !  Bizango !  Soleil  chaud ! 
Jean  connait  out^  trou  la  y6 
Soleil  chaud  !  Blanc  pas  w6 
Jean  connait  outd  trou  la  yh ; 
Trou  la  la,  trou  la  la, 

Jean  connait  out6  trou  la  yi ! 

Which  may  be  freely  rendered  after  this  fashion  : 

*  Ha !  Bizango  !  Sun  he  hot ! 
Ha !  Bizango !  San  he  hot ! 

Jean  knows  where  to  find  the  chink ; 
Sun  is  hot,  make  white  man  wink ! 
Jean  knows  where  to  hit  the  chink  ; 
The  chink  is  there,  the  chink  down  there ; 
Jean  knows  well  tne  chink  is  there  ! ' 

It  was  not  a  bad  joke,  the  captain's  joining  in  the  song  to  the 
tune  of  which  they  were  robbing  him,  how  little  soever  it  may 
speak  for  their  good  manners.  Whether  he  got  a  copy  of  the  song 
and  had  it  set  to  the  tune  of  *  The  Poachers,'  and  whether  he 
found  out  what  had  become  of  his  property,  this  deponent  saith 
not.  True  it  is,  that  this  inveterate  habit  is  so  prevalent,  that  to  it, 
in  a  great  measure,  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  dwellings  of 
the  poorer  classes  are  so  destitute  of  every  kind  of  comforts  or 
necessaries.  They  have  absolutely  notJiing,  unless  a  tumbler  with 
a  floating  wick  and  a  little  palma-christi  oil,  a  rickety  table  and  one 
or  two  chairs,  be  something.  The  master  of  the  house  has  generally 
a  bed  of  some  sort ;  for  this  cannot  very  easily  be  spirited  away  in 
the  day-time,  and  at  night  he  sleeps  upon  it.  *  Crib '  is  the  word ; 
and  the  maxim  is  to  make  tuum  meum  whenever  and  wherever 
an  opportunity  offers.  But  after  all,  this  business  of  exchange  is  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  petty  transactions. 

Highway  robbery  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  though  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  a  rogue  has  seldom  an  opportunity  to  cry  *  Stand 
and  dehver  I '  to  the  bearer  of  a  well-filled  purse.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
and  one  which  I  record  with  pleasure,  that  more  serious  crimes  are 
rare  among  the  Hayticns;  considering ^heir  lawless  and  fiery  tern- 
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peraments,  unaccountably  so.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  crimes  of 
burglary,  murder,  and  robbery.  The  merchants  have  frequent 
occasion  to  send  money  from  dne  point  of  the  island  to  another,  in 
sums  sometimes  of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  usually  car- 
ried by  men  on  foot,  who  will  transport  it,  armed  with  a  clumsy 
sword  and  a  leather  cap  as  heavy  nearly  as  lead,  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  for  three  or  four  dollars  per  day.  The  men 
usually  employed  are  the  laborers  about  their  stores ;  and  though 
trusty  as  steel  when  so  employed,  yet  they  will  not  hesitate  to  fill 
their  pockets  with  any  thing  that  falls  in  their  way  when  at  work 
among  boxes  and  barrels.  Not  only  are  they  faithful  when  intrusted 
with  more  important  matters,  but  they  are  never  waylaid  or  robbed 
by  the  negroes  in  the  mountains. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  a  report  was  spread  through  the  town 
that  a  piratical  vessel  had  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  that  she  had 
been  seen  to  capture  and  sink  a  merchant  brig.  The  town  was 
instantly  in  a  ferment.  A  sloop  lying  in  the  harbor  was  hired,  one 
or  two  pieces  of  artillery  sent  on  board,  and  every  body  volunteered 
to  go  out  and  hunt  the  villains  to  death.  Straightway,  guns,  drums, 
swords  and  pistols  were  if  possible  more  the  order  of  the  day  than 
ever.  The  decks  of  the  sloop  were  soon  crowded  with  men  ;  her 
anchor  was  weighed,  the  mainsail  hoisted,  and  she  sailed  out 
of  the  harbor  with  her  gallant  freight  on  a  pirate-hunt,  followed  by 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  those  who  were  left  behind.  She  struck 
boldly  out  into  the  track  of  the  pirate,  and  cruised  after  him  for  two 
days,  and  at  last  after  a  fruitless  search  returned  to  port  with  her 
crew  tolerably  well  *  used  up.' 

We  were  speaking  of  rural  excursions.  I  once  fonucd  a  party  to 
visit  Monsieur  Jerome,  who  hved  some  five-and-twenty  miles  in 
the  interior,  on  the  ruins  of  a  plantation  which  had  been  celebrated 
for  having  many  rare  and  excellent  fruit-trees,  some  of  which  still 
remained.  Taking  a  stirrup-cup  of  strong  coffee,  we  were  in  the 
saddle  before  Phoebus  had  tackled  his  nags,  and  scoured  through  the 
town^t  a  brisk  trot,  passing  here  and  there  some  early  riser,  who 
scratching  his  head,  wondered  what  it  all  meant ;  stared,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  fetched  an  awful  yawn,  and  went  into  his  house  and  shut  the 
door. -HHe  did  not  understand  such  a  commotion,  and  he  would  not 
compromise  himself  The  land-breeze  of  morning  drove  before  it 
a  thick  bank  of  vapor  over  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  as  we  grew 
warm  with  riding,  it  struck  in  our  faces  with  a  grateful  coolness. 
The  mist  vanished  before  the  rising  sun,  and  then  the  freshened 
breeze  came  so  cool  and  yet  so  balmy,  so  soft  and  yet  so  exhila- 
rating I  —  Such  airs  did  our  first  parents  breathe  in  Paradise. 

The  remembrance  is  pleasant,  as  I  sit  and  hear  these  November 
gusts  howling  round  my  windows.  I  think  not  only  of  the  per- 
fumed breezes,  but  of  that  glorious  elasticity  of  the  element  which 
expanded  the  chest  to  its  utmost  capacity  at  each  inhalation. 
Arrived  at  the  end  of  our  ride,  after  crossing  the  pebbly  river  so 
many  times  that  we  could  scarcely  tell  on  which  side  we  were,  we 
were  glad  to  dismount  and  take  our  expectant  host  by  the  hand. 
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Wc  brought  our  welcome  with  us  on  the  hacks  of  sundry  betes  de 
charge ;  and  if  the  patient  donkeys  had  witnessed  our  fist  *  feed ' 
they  would  have  pathetically  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
pleasant  prospect  of  returning  home  light. 

Among  other  curiosities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  this  plantation 
had  upon  it  three  jacka-trees.  This  tree  was  derived  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  perhaps  these  very  individuals  first  budded  in  the 
other  hemisphere.  With  very  few  exceptions,  these  were  the  only 
ones  of  their  stately  race  in  the  whole  island ;  and  I  beheve  there 
are  very  few  in  any  other  part  of  the  new  world.  I  can  assist  the 
reader  to  an  idea  of  their  size  and  appearance,  by  suggesting  to  him 
the  largest  elm  he  ever  saw  brought  into  the  round  compact  form  of 
a  horse-chestnut  tree,  towering  up,  a  huge  cone,  limb  over  limb,  to 
an  extraordinary  height.  I  would  compare  it  to  the  beautiful 
mango-tree,  grown  to  thrice  its  usual  size ;  but  such  a  comparison 
would  be  of  little  use  in  these  latitudes.  And  the  fruit  is  worthy 
of  its  size.  Lafontaine,  when  he  wrote  the  fable  of  the  acorn,  had 
never  heard  of  the  jacka-tree,  for  its  fruit  is  as  big  as  a  huge  pump- 
kin, and  weighs  more  than  thirty  pounds.  They  are  of  a  yellowish 
color  outside  and  in,  and  are  baked  to  be  eaten.  They  are  sweet, 
but  not  a  favorite  food,  and  generally  decay  where  they  fall. 

The  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  among  the  lower  limbs, 
which  were  high  above  our  heads,  were  thousands  of  wasps* -nests ; 
and  the  insects  were  in  myriads  filling  the  air  with  their  noonday 
hum.  Our  host  told  us  they  never  came  below  the  line  of  their 
nests ;  and  as  the  tree  was  very  shady,  we  took  up  our  quarters 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  around  its  trunk.  Our  foolhardiness 
came  near  meeting  its  reward ;  for  we  remained  there  utterly  for- 
getful of  impending  pumpkins,  until  one  came  thundering  and 
crashing  down,  putting  us  to  the  rout  as  if  a  bomb-shell  had  fallen 
among  us ;  a  catastrophe  which  we  might  have  expected,  for  there 
were  scores  lying  about.  What  an  obituary !  *  Killed  by  a  jacka's 
falling  on  his  head,  in  the  interior  of  St.  Domingo  ! ' 

Another  interesting  excursion  was  to  a  plantation  in  the  fioun- 
tains  of  La  Hotte ;  classical  regions  in  Hayti,  as  being  the  hiding- 
places  and  haunts  of  the  negroes  mentioned  in  a  former  number  of 
these  papers.  On  this  route  lay  the  singular  winding  path  up  a 
mountain,  where  travellers  may  converse  when  separated  by  an 
hour's  march,  one  being  over  the  head  of  the  other.  Among  these 
heights  it  was,  upon  a  table-land,  that  we  came  to  a  road  leading 
ofi'the  highway,  which  had  once  evidently  been  a  beautiful  avenue. 
It  was  now,  all  but  a  narrow  foot-path,  overgrown  by  sweet-scented 
jasmines :  they  were  in  full  bloom,  and  their  fragrance  was  literally 
wasted  on  the  desert  air.  They  carried  us  back  to  other  days,  when 
taste  and  refinement  had  abodes  in  these  now  desolate  regions. 
Little  did  the  proud  planter  think  that  his  delicate  flowers  would  one 
day  be  all  that  would  live  to  point  the  way  to  his  mansion !  Here 
they  clustered  and  bloomed  year  after  year,  with  no  friends  but  each 
other,  neglected  emblems  of  the  past. 

Thinking  that  we  were  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  and  not 
dreaming  of  the  ocean,  we  passed  through  the  hedge  of  jasmines, 
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when  behold !  it  lay  spread  out  in  all  its  immensity  almost  beneath 
our  feet !  The  eye  roamed  over  its  broad  plain  until,  fatigued  with 
distance,  it  allowed  it  to  melt  into  the  blue  of  the  remote  horizon. 
If  there  is  any  one  sight  which  a  man  ought  to  avail  himself  of 
when  circumstances  will  allow,  it  is  that  from  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain. Never  till  then  has  he  definite  ideas  of  breadth,  and  space, 
and  distance.  It  seems  as  if  the  intellects  of  mountaineers  ought 
to  be  superior  to  those  of  other  men,  who  have  less  opportunity  of 
contemplating  eartlily  grandeur. 

We  were  bound  to  an  estate  which  in  by-gone  days  had  been  a 
splendid  cofiee  plantation.  Our  approach  to  it  was  soon  made  man- 
ifest by  an  object  still  more  interesting  than  the  jasmine  hedge.  We 
were  riding  now  beneath  a  glorious  Gothic  arch,  the  apex  of  which 
was  some  forty  feet  high,  while  the  sides  (which  formed  at  once  a 
grateful  shade  and  fences  to  each  side  of  the  road,  impenetrable 
even  to  a  rabbit,)  were  some  twenty  feet  asunder.  If  we  had  before 
been  delighted,  we  were  now  entranced  I  It  was  fairy  land ! 
Never  shall  I  forget  that  long  green,  Gothic  avenue,  perfect  as  if 
from  the  hands  of  a  skilful  architect,  and  stanch  and  strong  with 
life.  It  was  not  of  massive  oak,  nor  of  timbers  hewn  from  the 
huge  mahoganies  of  the  surrounding  heights.  It  was  formed  by 
hundreds  of  orange-trees,  which  had  been  set  so  near  together  that 
they  ran  up  tall  and  slender,  and  their  gradual  inclination  toward 
each  other  formed  the  perfect  arch,  shutting  out  the  sun  and  I  had 
almost  said  the  rain,  so  compact  were  they.  They  were  probably 
fifty  years  old,  and  not  one  was  thicker  than  a  man's  arm.  There 
they  stood  and  there  they  still  stand,  unappreciated  and  indeed 
utterly  unknown,  save  by  the  reckless  denizens  of  the  scattered  huts. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  and  read  these  hues  to  a  friend  now  in  this 
country,  in  whose  company  many  of  these  excursions  were  made : 
'  You  are  mistaken  in  that  last  remark,'  said  he.  *  How  so  ? '  *  Be- 
cause the  trees  are  all  dead ! '  *  Dead  ? '  *  Yes ;  the  picJums  have 
attacked  the  orange-trees,  and  killed  them  all.* 

I  had  seen  the  ravages  of  this  pichon  in  other  sections  of  the 
island.  They  are  an  insect  so  diminutive  as  to  be  scarcely  percep- 
tible to  the  naked  eye,  but  when  viewed  through  a  microscope  they 
exhibit  the  precise  shape  of  a  turtle,  with  a  pair  of  black  prominent 
eyes,  the  body  itself  being  of  a  light  color.  When  they  attack  an 
orange-tree  they  cover  it  so  completely  that  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  enveloped  in  hoar-frost  My  friend  observed  that  he  had 
passed  through  a  similar  avenue  about  twenty  miles  distant  from 
the  one  here  mentioned,  which  was  a  full  half  mile  in  length ;  and 
which  had  been  the  line  of  separation  of  two  princely  estates,  the 
road  passing  between  the  two  rows.  Is  there  such  another  fence  in 
the  world  ?  ^ 

The  next  mark  of  thPolden  time,  and  we  must  say  too  of  slave- 
labor,  which  we  encountered,  was  a  stone  wall  of  great  extent 
enclosing  the  property.  It  is  handsomely  built  of  broad  flat  stones. 
This  seemed  a  very  waste  and  profuseness  of  labor,  in  a  country 
where  hedges  are  so  easily  made  by  the  omnge,  the  Spanish  wood, 
or  that  impassable  and  hardy  shrub,  the  '  penguin.*     This  stone  wall 
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will  stand  for  future  generations  to  gaze  upon  with  wonder,  a  mon- 
ument of  the  slavish  labors  of  their  fathers,  the  only  symbol  perhaps 
which  will  then  be  extant  among  the  mountains  of  La  Hotte. 

Arrived  at  the  site  of  the  mansion  house,  we  found  but  few  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  grandeiur,  save  a  beautiful  'glacis/  This  was 
an  indispensable  part  of  a  coffee-estate,  being  a  broad  level  spot 
covered  with  a  hard  cement,  on  which  the  newly  picked  coffee  was 
dried  in  the  sun.  Tired  and  hungry,  we  gladly  dismounted,  and 
made  our  quarters  in  a  decent  cottage,  and  when  the  contents  of  our 
hampers  were  spread  out,  and  the  Westphahas  and  Bolognas  and 
Gruyere  displayed  their  pleasant  countenances,  and  the  Sauteme 
and  claret  ogled  us  with  their  red  noses  from  their  snug  straw,  we 
forgot  our  fatigue ;  the  merry  laugh  resounded,  the  joke  went  round, 
and  the  air  reverberated  with  the  unwonted  sound  of  the  voices  of 
white  men.  Perhaps  the  last  which  had  been  heard  there  were  in 
the  death- shrieks,  when  the  knife  of  the  insurgent  slave  gleamed 
in  the  hght  of  the  moon.  And  old  men  were  round  us  who  had 
perhaps  been  busy  in  those  days.  Perhaps?  Undoubtedly  they 
had  been ;  for  he  who  put  not  his  hand  to  the  work,  and  that  right 
earnestly,  straightway  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  his  own  race. 
Now  however  these  old  men  were  civil  and  obliging,  far  more  so  than 
their  sons.  But  as  for  persuading  them  to  converse  upon  those 
events,  one  might  as  well  ask  the  trees  of  the  forest.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  converse  upon  those  matters  even  with  their  own  children. 
Perhaps  they  have  a  hngering  dread  that  Charlie  may  yet  come  *  to 
claim  his  own  again ;  *  and  they  fear  a  day  of  retribution. 

Negroes  are  superstitious  to  an  extraordinary  degree.     In  the    ^ 
bowlings  of  the  storm  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  starry  nights,  do    B^ 
these  old  men  never  hear  *  the  voices  of  the  past?'     As  evening       ' 
closed  in,  the  air  grew  chill,  and  round  the  blazing  fire  out  of  doors,       * 
(where  the  bananas  and  plantains  and  yams  were  receiving  their      * 
culinary  preparation,)  might  be  seen,  huddled  close  together,  our     ' 
hungry  party,  watching  the  interesting  preliminaries  with  eager 
looks,  stretching  their  stiffened  and  benumbed  limbs  to  the  genial 
heat,  and  occasionally  steaUng  a  glance  toward  the  hill-sides  and 
woods,  w^ch  were  buried  in  the  blackness  of  night.     Beyond  us 
was  a  group  of  blacks,  looking  on  with  curious  interest,  while  one  of 
their  number,  whom  we  had  made  cook  and  major-domo,  was  order- 
ing them  about  with  an  important  air,  clothed  as  he  was  in  a  little 
brief  authority.     And  when  he  pronounced  all  ready,  and  the  smo- 
king dainties  were  drawn  from  the  hot  embers  or  the  boiling  *  chau- 
diere,*  the  countenances  of  all  were  once  more  arrayed  in  benign 
smiles;  and  when  the  table  was  fairly  spread,  filling  up  as  it  did  the 
whole  interior  of  the  hut,  (boards  supported  on  barrels,)  and  each 
man  was  politely  requested  to  take  his  ^at,  draw  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  fall  to,  the  smiles  were  exaggemted  into  a  more  decided 
expression  of  satisfaction ;  voices  grew  louder,  and  the  welkin  rang 
again,  I  ween,  that  evening. 

We  passed  two  or  three  days  here.  We  had  clianged  the  climate 
as  much  as  if  we  had  gone  a  thousand  miles  to  the  north ;  and  wo 
returned  to  town  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  excursion  to  the 
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mountains.  We  found  among  the  Creoles  of  the  plantation  a  noisy, 
talkative  fellow,  a  sergeant,  whose  countenance  and  voice  were 
quite  familiar  to  us,  as  he  was  continually  on  duty  at  some  of  the 
guard  stations  in  town ;  and  as  he  was  fond  of  society,  his  voice 
was  often  heard  on  the  wharf  or  among  the  cartmen,  laying  down 
the  law  and  meddling  in  every  body's  business ;  and  he  was  a  great 
stickler  for  a  due  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  '  corps  de  garde,*  of  which 
he  was  the  consequential  sergeant.  I  little  thought  what  a  splen- 
did home  this  fellow  had,  neither  did  he  in  fact  know  it  himself 
Did  he  ever  feel  poetical  as  he  snuffed  the  odors  of  the  jasmines  or 
sauntered  through  the  Gothic  arch  ?  Not  he,  the  vagabond  I  The 
sergeant  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  importance  ever  to  feel 
poetical ;  he  was  a  great  man  among  his  brother  nistics ;  and  when 
he  footed  it  to  town  every  two  or  three  weeks,  to  play  his  part 
among  the  soldiery,  did  n't  he  feel  as  if  the  independence  of  Hayti 
rested  upon  his  shoulders  ?     I  believe  he  did.  St.  croix. 


FAIRY        GLEN. 


Bo$Um^  {Mass.) 


In  a  beautiful  dell  where  I  love  to  go, 

Is  a  limpid  brook  with  so  soft  a  flow 

That  its  voice  would  never  disturb  the  prayer 

A  soul  might  breathe  to  its  Maker  there ! 

'T  is  a  lone,  sweet  place,  where  the  ancient  trees, 

That  have  met  the  storm  and  the  summer  breeze, 

Hang  over  the  bed  of  the  gentle  stream, 

And  shield  its  breast  from  the  solar  beam. 

It  borrows  a  beautiful  emerald  hue, 

But  is  clear  as  the  early  morning  dew  : 

I  can  count  the  pebbles  it  glideth  o'er 

With  a  farewell  kiss,  to  return  no  more. 

On  its  banks  is  many  a  flowery  gem, 

That  Flora  might  claim  for  her  diadem  ; 

And  the  sturdy  oak  hath  its  clinging  vine 

Which  seemeth  to  whisper, '  I  'm  thine,  I  'm  thine,' 

As  it  wreathes  the  limbs  of  the  forest-king, 

And  sways  to  the  lightest  zephyr's  wing. 

And  many  a  bird  hath  a  quiet  nook 

In  the  boughs  that  are  arching  that  fairy  brook : 

Their  songs  with  the  rippling  of  waters  blend, 

And  the  leaves  their  flutter  and  sighing  lend ! 

The  voice  of  music  cannot  be  still. 

For  it  sleepeth  never  —  that  purling  rill; 

It  singeth  at  eve  in  a  plaintive  tone 

A  soft  lament  for  the  spirits  flown  ; 

Yet  oft  on  its  tranquil  breast  at  night 

Throu^Wie  parted  leaves  comes  a  flood  of  light, 

From  fWar  that  seeketh  itself  to  see 

Reflected  in  beauty,  fair  stream !  by  thee. 

Sweet  gem  of  the  landscape  !  a  vam  farewell ; 

I  yield  to  the  magic  of  Beauty's  spell ! 

And  never,  while  earth  hath  a  thought  of  mine, 

Shall  thy  soothing  light  in  my  soul  decline !  h.  i.  wooomam. 
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A     PEEP      AT     DEATH. 


Bl      I'i-.JSU     VJW     OKIHT. 


I  WAS  standing  one  bright  day  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream 
which  ran  near  the  village  where  I  was  staying,  gazing  alternately 
at  the  clear  blue  sky  and  at  the  quiet  green  valley  tliat  stretched 
away  before  me.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  think  again,  I  felt  the  bullet  Uke  a  ball  of  fire 
tearing  its  way  to,  and  into,  my  heart.  All  control  over  my  muscles 
was  instantly  lost,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground ;  perfectly  conscious,  but 
unable  to  prevent  all  sorts  of  motions  in  my  limbs :  caused,  I  sup- 
posed, by  the  blood  rushing  back  to  the  seat  of  life.  The  tumult 
soon  ceased,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  dead.  I  found  myself  pent 
up,  if  I  may  so  speak,  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits.  What 
particular  part  of  the  body  I  was  imprisoned  in,  I  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  to  one  part,  and  that  apparently  a  very  small  one,  almost 
a  point,  I  was  confined.  I  tried  to  project  myself,  as  of  wont,  along 
my  limbs ;  but  the  power  was  gone.  The  ground  on  which  I  lay 
felt  like  air ;  indeed  I  do  n*t  believe  that  I  felt  it  at  all.  The  connec- 
tion between  me  and  the  body  was  in  a  measure  dissevered,  and  I 
shuddered  as  the  thought  came  upon  me  that  tliis  was  death.  My 
eyelids  closed,  but  I  was  able  to  see  and  hear  as  distinctly  as  ever ; 
nay,  more  distinctly ;  for  I  could  see  not  only  the  faces  and  forms  A 
of  others,  but  their  hearts ;  and  could  read  their  thoughts,  even 
though  they  were  but  half  formed. 

The  fellow  who  shot  me  came  running  up,  wild  terror  almost 
overpowering  his  senses.  The  shot  was  purely  accidental.  This 
gave  me  some  comfort ;  it  was  so  much  sweeter  to  go  out  of  the 
w^orld  thus,  than  to  die  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy.  Soon  others 
came  up,  crying  out  with  fright.  It  was  natural  that  I  should  look 
^t  their  hearts,  since  it  was  just  as  easy  as  to  look  at  their  faces, 
and  moreover,  was  somewhat  new  to  me  :  but  I  soon  grew  sick  of 
it.  It  was  an  imgracious  task,  and  I  do  n't  wonder  now,  though  I 
did  formerly,  that  the  RosicRiscians  were  all  misanthropes. 

The  men  took  me  up  softly,  as  though  they  feared  to  hurt  me  by 
any  roughness,  and  conveyed  me  into  the  house.  They  laid  me  on 
a  bed,  covered  me  with  a  white  cloth,  and  pronounced  me  a  corpse ; 
put  on  long  faces,  spoke  in  whispers,  and  sent  for  the  coroner. 
How  I  longed  to  throw  olf  the  sheet,  jump  up,  and  kick  them  all  out 
of  the  room !  I  felt  able  to  do  it :  but  when  I  tried,  my  arms  and 
feet  were  mere  bars  of  lead,  and  refused  tBbbey  the  commands  of 
the  will.  So  I  lay  still,  and  tried  to  groan,  but  I  could  n't.  What 
next  ?  thought  I ;  ay,  what  next !  A  cold  shiver  crept  through 
me  as  I  thought  of  the  future  ;  so  I  looked  back  on  the  past,  and  then 
tried  to  groan  again ;  but  with  no  better  success.     Soon  the  coroner     - 
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came  in,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  felt  of  my  wrist  *  Quite  dead ! ' 
said  he,  coolly.  *  Death  caused  by  a  rifle-ball  through  the  heart/ 
He  was  thinking  about  the  price  of  stocks  all  the  while,  for  I  could 
see  into  his  said.  *  Ah ! '  he  continued,  *  sad  event ;  very  sad ; 
better  notify  his  friends;  it's  unpleasant;  the  sooner  the  better. 
I  '11  make  out  my  report  to-day.'  And  with  this,  the  Uttle  coroner 
waddled  out  of  the  house. 

Nearly  three  days  I  had  lain  thus,  and  now  I  was  to  be  buried. 
I  was  arrayed  throughout  in  very  white  linen.  Decidedly  unbe- 
coming, thought  I.  Oh !  I  wish  somebody  would  bore  a  hole  in  me, 
and  let  me  out !  I  was  getting  tired  :  for  the  last  thirty-six  hours 
had  been  thirty-six  years.  Nobody  did  bore  a  hole  in  me,  however, 
and  I  remained  in. 

They  took  me  up  gently  and  laid  me  in  the  coffin.  I  struggled, 
and  foughU  and  remonstrated ;  but  they  did  n't  seem  aware  of  any 
motio|i#that  I  made,  but  went  gravely  on  with  what  they  were 
about;  and  into  the  coffin  I  went.  The  lid  was  nailed  down,  all 
Imt  the  head-piece:  so  I  knew  that  my  countenance  was  to  be 
exposed  once  more  to  the  gaze  of  admiring  friends.  *  Snug  quar- 
ters these  !  thought  I ; '  'rather  close,  but  soft.  I  wish  it  had  n't  tliis 
confounded  smell  of  the  grave ! ' 

I  went  to  church  in  state  ;  listened  to  a  very  affecting  sermon  on 
the  uncertainty  of  life  ;  heard  a  dirge  performed  by  the  choir ;  and 
very  well  it  was  performed  too.  But  the  young  lady  that  sang  the 
solo  !  How  I  longed  to  bite  her !  I  knew  her  voice.  She  sung 
altogether  too  well — too  artist-Hke.  I  hated  her  for  it ;  and  thought 
how  dearly  I  should  Hke  to  sing  a  solo  over  Jier  coffin. 

The  exercises  being  over,  aU  gathered  round  to  look  again  on  the 
face  of  the  dead.  The  lid  was  thrown  back,  and  the  light  of  day 
streamed  in  upon  me.  It  was  the  last  time  it  would  ever  visit  me. 
My  bed  grew  cold  as  I  thought  of  it !  Many  familiar,  many  strange 
faces  peered  down  into  mine  :  some  curious,  some  sad,  but  the  most 
merely  grave. 

*  I  say,'  cried  I  to  them,  though  they  did  n't  seem  to  hear  me  ;  *  I 
say,  fine  sport  this ;  very  fine ;  quite  an  amusing  spectacle,  no 
doubt !  But  see  here,  my  good  friends,'  said  I,  raising  my  voice,  *  I 
protest  against  this  whole  proceeding.  If  I  was  dead,  or  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  I  shouldn't  object  in  the  least ;  but  I  am  no  more  dead 
than  you  are  I  My  position  here  is  really  uncomfortable.  Just  con- 
sider how  you  would  like  to  be  thrust  into  a  box,  and  dropped  down 
into  a  hole  in^the  ground,  out  of  sight ;  and  all  done  so  coolly  and 
deliberately,  for  the  sake  of  aggravation !  I  do  n't  see  what  right 
you  have  to  treat  a  fellow  in  this  way !  I  wish  somebody  would 
let  me  out !  Holla !  you  wretch ! '  said  I  to  the  man  who  came 
with  his  instruments  to^asten  me  in ;  *  do  you  suppose  I  am  a  dog, 
to  be  buried  alive?  Give  me  a  httle  fresh  air;  do  for  mercy's 
sake ! ' 

But  the  carpenter  did  n't  hear  me.  He  took  hold  of  the  cloth 
and  spread  it  over  my  face,  preparatory  to  naiUng  down  the  lid. 
*  Old  fellow ! '  I  cried  energetically,  for  the  blackness  of  despair  and 
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horror  was  coming  over  my  soul ;  *  none  of  that !  I  tell  you  now,  I 
won  7  be  buried  I '  But  he  seemed  to  think  that  I  would  be  buried,  and 
very  composedly  proceeded  to  shut  me  in.  One  Httle  gleam  of  sun- 
shine, and  that  vanishing  like  early  mist,  was  all  that  remained  to 
me  for  ever.  I  made  a  terrible  struggle ;  something  gave  way  with  a 
cracking  noise,  resembling  the  snapping  of  a  lute-string ;  and  1  was 
free  I  I  dashed  head -foremost  through  the  crevice  between  the  side 
of  the  coffin  and  the  descending  hd,  and  jumped  nimbly  on  to  the 
top  of  my  late  habitation. 

*  Ah,  ha  I  *  said  I  to  the  undertaker,  as  I  shook  my  fist  in  his  face ; 
'  ah,  ha !  you  thought  to  catch  me  napping,  did  you  ?  I  was  a  little 
too  quick  for  you  I '  But  he  went  on  with  solemn  countenance  to 
screw  down  the  cover,  and  smooth  the  pall  over  the  whole  :  totally 
unconscious  that  any  thing  unusual  had  taken  place.  I  looked  up 
to  the  gallery,  and  there  stood  the  identical  young  lad^^^ho  had 
just  performed  the  solo,  in  the  dirge.  I  had  kissed  heT^|ttt'day 
week  I  *  Oh,  ho  I'  my  dear,'  I  exclaimed,  'hadn't  you  betteOiave 
reserved  your  lugubrious  croak  for  a  more  fitting  occasion  ?  I  shaJL., 
dance  at  your  funeral  yet ! '  The  young  lady,  without  heeding  me, 
looked  down  at  the  coffin  mournfully ;  that  is,  as  mournfully  as  she 
could  look,  and  at  the  same  time  adjust  her  curls,  and  cast  stolen 
glances  at  a  young  physician  in  one  of  the  body- pews,  whom  I  had 
supplanted  in  her  affections.  I  was  about  making  some  violent 
remarks  on  her  want  of  attention  to  me,  ^nd  the  extreme  disrespect 
of  the  assembly  generally,  in  not  listening  to  my  voice,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  after  all  I  might  be  only  a  spirit,  and  then  of 
course  my  voice  could  not  be  heard  by  mortal  ears. 

This  train  of  reflection  led  me  to  consider  my  corporeal  frame. 
But  here  was  a  puzzle  ;  for  although  every  thing  looked  as  it  used 
to  do,  so  much  so  that  I  would  have  sworn  that  I  stood  on  the  top  of 
the  coffin  wholly  ahve  and  material,  yet  it  was  equally  unde|;Liable 
that  I  was  at  that  very  instant  reposing  under  my  feet.  With  regard 
to  my  dress,  there  was  a  still  greater  puzzle.  What  its  material 
was  I  could  not  determine.  It  felt  very  Hght  and  loose,  and  ajyo^iost 
intangible.  I  found  too  that  the  power  of  gravitation  had  but  Uttle 
elTect  upon  me,  so  that  I  could  rise  or  sink  like  a  cloud  in  mid-ether. 
All  these  discoveries  filled  me  with  wonder ;  but  in  the  midst  of  my 
philosophical  meditations  I  was  disturbed  by  the  pall-bearers,  who 
were  preparing  to  remove  their  load  from  the  church.  The  day  was 
a  fine  one ;  a  large  procession  was  formed ;  the  bell  sent  forth  its 
single  heavy  notes,  and  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  clmrch-yard. 

*  I  may  as  well  see  the  show  out,'  thought  I ;  so  I  sat  down  astride 
the  coffin,  folded  my  arms,  and  apostrophized  my  former  self 
beneath  :  *  Pleasant  companion  !  Has  it  at  length  come  to  this  ? 
a  sudden,  violent  and  everlasting  parting  I  Excuse  me  for  not 
shedding  tears,  for  I  can't,  or  I  would  in  a  moment.  A  dehghtful, 
profitable,  though  somewhat  uncouth  servant  and  associate  hast  thou 
been  to  me,  in  times  past.  Kind-hearted  wast  thou ;  a  little  given 
to  pains  and  grievings  of  thine  own,  yet  always  ready  to  share 
mine,  and  obedient  to  my  slightest  wish.     I  will  not  cast  in  thy  teeth 
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thy  slips  and  errors  of  foot,  which  have  been  many,  and  of  tongue, 
which  have  been  more.  Forgive  any  unkind  feelings  or  thoughts 
which  I  have  entertained  toward  thee  on  that  account.  Forget  me, 
old  friend !  for  I  shall  soon  do  the  same  by  thee.  I  will  see  thee 
buried,  and  then  be  off  You  need  n't  feel  pained  at  going  away 
from  the  world :  all  things  earthly  must  sooner  or  later  have  an  end, 
and  hence  you  are  not  alone  in  your  misery.' 

Hallo,  you,  Sir  pall-bearer !  do  n't  stumble  over  every  third  stone 
you  come  to,  for  you  break  in  upon  a  very  delightful  philosophical 
homily  of  mine.  Your  twitchings  and  jouncings  disturb  me  exces- 
sively. *  If  I  might  suggest.  Sir,'  said  I  to  the  minister,  who  was 
walking  very  slowly  before  me,  *  I  would  beg  you  to  consider  that  I 
am  bare-headed ;  the  season  of  the  year  is  mid-summer,  and  the 
sun  is  near  his  meridian.  However,  proceed  no  faster  than  you 
deem  advisable.  Great  dunce  I '  continued  I,  aside  ;  *  I  might  as  well 
talk*  to  a  post !  My  good  friends  I '  added  I,  turning  round  so  as  to 
face  the  procession  behind,  *  my  good  friends,  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  on  this  melancholy  and  distressing  occasion  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  brevity  of  human  enjoyment,  interspersing  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  Graham  system  of  diet,  and  concluding  with  a 
^  beautiful  and  affecting  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  you  are  cfting 
me  in  escorting  my  coffin  through  the  streets  of  your  miserable  httle 
town.  I  see,  however,  that  we  are  now  entering  the  grave-yard, 
and  will  forbear.' 

Softly,  gentlemen  bearers  !  set  me  down  softly.  So  I  my  course 
is  run,  and  my  ride  finished,  is  it  ?  •  The  grave  opens  its  great 
mouth,  and  I  must  vacate  my  agreeable  seat.  '  By  the  mysteries  of 
the  grave !  what 's  this,  though  ? '  said  I  to  a  companion,  who  by 
some  magic  stood  at  that  instant  beside  me.  '  Is  n't  this  Hans  Von 
Spiegel  ? '  *  Indeed  it  is,'  quoth  he.  *  But  who  is  Hans  Von  Spie- 
gel ? '  asks  the  reader.  He  was  a  fellow  who  died  five  years  ago, 
from  a  fall  which  he  got  from  horseback.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine ;  a  Httle  wild  perhaps,  but  a  very  good  fellow  at 
heart,  notwithstanding.  Hans  sidled  up  to  me  and  regarded  me 
with  a  friendly  stare.  '  Oh,  ho  I '  says  I.  *  Ah,  ha  I '  says  he.  *  How 
are  y<^  ? '  says  I  *  Tolerable,'  says  he.  *  You  must  think  us,'  he 
added  *  an  ill-mannered  sort  of  people,  not  to  come  out  and  meet 
you ;  but  the  fact  is,  you  died  suddenly.  If  we  had  known  that 
you  had  been  coming,  we  should  have  contrived  to  receive  you  with 
becoming  honor.  However,  I  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility 
of  welcome.*  « 

*  You  congratulate  me  on  my  escape  from  the  *  vale  of  tears,'  I 
suppose,'  said  I.  *  And  sighsl  he  added.  *  And  sighs  ! '  thought  I ; 
*  what  an  expressive  ejaculation ! '  Hans,  be  it  known,  asserted  with 
his  last  breath  that  it  was  love  and  not  the  fall  which  killed  him, 
although  every  body  knew  to  the  contrary.  He  lived  just  long 
enough  after  the  accident  to  exclaim  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
times :  '  Oh !  Blumine  !  cruel  Blumine  !  you  have  been  the  death 
of  me  I ' 
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*  How  do  you  employ  yourselves  in  this  land  of  spirits  ?  '  I  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

*  I  'm  out  of  breath,  just  now/  he  answered,  *  having  come  pretty 
fast  to  see  you :  but  I  '11  tell  you  more  about  our  way  of  life  directly/ 

*  Where  shall  we  go  first  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Nowhere  till  your  body  is  buried  I '  answered  he,  rather  indig- 
nantly. 

*  Just  as  you  please,*  said  I,  while  the  ghost  of  a  blush  struggled 
upward  into  my  forehead. 

The  coffin  was  now  lowered  into  the  grave,  and  the  sexton  stood 
with  his  shovel  in  hand,  while  the  minister  blessed  my  remains. 
*  Old  friend  !  *  said  I,  looking  into  the  grave,  *  farewell !     A  pleasant 
sleep  to  you  I     But  mind  and  be  ready  if  I  should  want  you  again 
Farewell  I ' 

At  this  Hans  and  I  departed. 


TUE       boy's       mountain       SONG 


TROM     Tni     OBRUAN      Or     npi.AKP. 


A  SHEPHERD-BOY  OH  pcaks  of  snow, 
I  see  the  castles  all  below  : 
The  sun  here  darts  his  earliest  ray, 
Here  longest  plays  the  lingering  aay : 
I  am  the  mountain's  child  ! 


Here  is  the  torrent's  infant  home, 
I  drink  it  from  its  fountain  womb  ; 
It  rushes  from  the  rock  away, 
I  catch  it  in  my  arms,  and  say : 

I  am  the  mountain's  child  ! 

The  mountain !  't  is  my  birthdom  right ! 
Around  its  ribs  the  storm-winds  fight ; 
They  rush  and  roar  and  howl  along, 
But  nigh  above  them  swells  my  song : 
I  am  the  mountain's  child  ! 

The  thunders  crash,  the  lightnings  glare 
Below  my  blue-roofed  home  of  air ; 
I  know  them,  and  I  shout  aloof, 
*  In  safety  leave  my  father's  roof : ' 

I  am  the  mountain's  child ! 


"When  sounds  the  tocsin  wide  and  high, 
And  beacon-fires  inflame  the  sky, 
Down  in  the  vales  I  march  along, 
And  swing  my  sword,  and  sing  my  song  : 

I  am  the  mountain's  child !  w.  r.  n. 
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Notice  of  tbs  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  John  Albop,  Esq.,  of  AGddletown,  (Conn.) 
By  Theodore  Dwioht,  Junior. 

Mr.  Alsop  was  bom  in  Middletown,  (Conn.,)  in  the  year  1776, and  died  there  in 
1841.  Although  a  man  of  retired  habits,  and  little  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
private  friends,  he  was  one  of  that  small  number  of  our  countrymen  whose  time 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  literary  occupations.  The  chief  object  of  the  present  notice 
is  not  so  much  to  bring  his  name  or  his  writings  to  that  public  notoriety  which 
he  habitually  shunned,  as  to  commend  to  others  his  favorite  enjoyments,  and  par- 
ticularly to  impress  upon  our  young  readers  and  those  who  have  the  power  of 
influencing  their  opinions  and  habits,  the  importance  of  early  acquiring  a  good 
literary  taste,  and  of  preferring  its  enjojrments  to  those  of  appetite  or  ambition. 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  present  generation  of  our  youth  will  come  upon 
the  stage  without  any  just  conception  of  the  value  of  private  study,  or  reading,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  There  is  no  want  of  young  readers,  it  is  true  ;  but 
how  different  are  the  works  which  we  find  in  the  hands  of  most  of  them,  from 
those  few  but  valuable  volumes  which  formed  the  taste  of  some  of  our  literary 
men  in  a  past  age !  The  first  authors  perused  by  the  child,  it  is  perhaps  trite  to 
remark,  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  mind,  even  to  the  end  of  life.  The 
natural  love  of  truth  may  be  overcome  by  the  early  reading  of  fiction ;  and  when 
this  effect  has  been  once  produced,  by  whatever  means,  adieu  to  all  solid  improve- 
ment, and  to  all  sound  intellectual  enjoyment.  But  when  fictitious  writings  are 
also  immoral^  how  greatly  is  the  evil  increased,  and  how  much  more  hopeless  any 
future  improvement  I  Half  a  century  ago,  when  books  were  scarce  in  all  parts  of 
this  country,  the  few  families  in  which  libraries  were  found  generally  possessed 
only  works  of  standard  value.  This  appears  to  be,  to  some  extent,  a  natural  result 
of  similar  circumstances.  It  is  happily  true,  at  the  present  day,  that  but  little  of 
the  literary  trash  which  overwhelms  us  here,  finds  its  way  across  the  Alleghany 
mountains ;  while  more  valuable  books  are  read  in  much  the  greatest  proportion 
by  our  western  countrymen. 

The  fjBtmily  to  which  Mr.  Alsop  belonged  was  better  provided  with  books  than, 
most  others  in  our  country  towns  at  that  early  period.  His  father  and  his  grand- 
father were  reading  men ;  and  the  latter,  being  engaged  in  commerce,  enjoyed 
facilities  for  increasing  his  stock,  which  he  did  not  neglect.  A  social  library  was 
formed  in  Middletown,  by  the  exertions  of  a  few  of  the  inhabitants,  which,  as 
usual  in  other  places  where  they  have  existed,  produced  a  happy  and  lasting 
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influence  on  the  minds  of  many.  With  the  example  of  friends  around  him,  and 
the  means  of  literary  gratification  in  his  hands,  Mr.  Alsop  began  at*an  early  age 
to  devote  hours  to  reading ;  and  among  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  found 
since  his  death,  are  evidences  of  early  attempts  at  poetical  composition.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  wrote  a  few  verses,  which  express  the  sensibility  and  refinement 
of  feeling  that  were  conspicuous,  not  only  in  his  subsequent  writings,  but  in  his 
manners  and  conversation  to  the  end  of  life.  As  he  loved  literature  for  its  own 
sake,  and  not  because  it  was  capable  of  being  used  for  vain-glorious  display,  this 
little  effusion  was  probably  never  read  by  any  eye  save  his  own  during  his  whole 
life ;  and  it  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  list  of  poetical  compositions  hitherto 
unknown  to  his  friends,  as  well  as  unpublished  to  the  world. 

The  taste  of  Mr.  Ai.sop  was  naturally  much  cherished  and  directed  by  his  elder 
brother,  an  American  poet  of  no  ordinary  celebrity,  the  late  Richard  Alsop,  Esq.* 
Although  the  brothers  were  very  different  in  age,  the  latter  being  the  eldest  and 
the  former  the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  they  were  intimate  and  daily  associates 
for  many  years,  being  for  the  most  part  inhabitants  of  the  same  town.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  notice  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Dwight,  at  Greenfield  Hill,  and  entered 
Yale  College  at  an  early  age.  He  aften^'ard  came  to  this  city,  where  he  passed 
several  years,  engaged  in  the  business  of  bookselling,  during  which  period  he  had 
opportunities  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  men  of  learning  and  taste,  as  well 
as  of  cultivating,  by  practical  use,  his  knowledge  of  languages.  After  his  return 
to  a  life  of  retirement  in  his  native  place,  he  spent  many  years  in  the  midst  of  a 
circle  of  friends,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  not  less  for  his  amiable  disposition  and 
refined  feelings,  than  for  his  well-stored  mind  and  superior  taste.  Though  habitu- 
ally reserved,  his  native  hilarity  and  humorous  turn  of  thought  often  displayed 
themselves,  and  long  rendered  him  a  favorite  in  every  circle :  his  society  was 
prized  and  eagerly  sought  by  old  and  young. 

lie  early  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  several  languages,  and  did  not, 
like  too  rximky  persons  who  pursue  that  branch  of  study,  confine  himself  to  books. 
He  sought  the  society  of  intelligent  foreigners,  and  paid  so  much  attention  to 
the  minutinc  of  expressions  and  pronunciation,  that  he  was  able  in  early  life  to 
converse  with  freedom,  correctness  and  elegance,  in  French,  Spapish  and  Italian. 
His  library  was  supplied  with  standard  authors  of  those  countries,  and  his  &nii- 
liarity  with  them  assisted  his  memory  in  retaining  the  power  of  conversing  in  their 
several  tongues,  till  the  close  of  his  life.  His  health  was  impaired  for  a  few  years 
before  his  death ;  and,  with  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  spent  several  winters 
in  tlie  St.  Croix  and  other  Southern  islands.  In  early  life  he  had  made  a  voyage 
to  the  West-Indies ;  and  the  various  scenes  to  which  his  voyages  introduced  him, 
were  neither  unobserved  nor  disregarded,  as  many  of  his  poetical  compositions 
testify.  How  natural  it  is,  as  we  review  the  writings  of  a  man  of  such  retired 
habits,  extensive  acquirements  and  refined  taste,  to  desire  that  such  examples  were 
more  common!  How  many  a  salutary  check  might  then  be  put  on  the  wild  and 
heedless  spirits,  which  so  often  lead  to  some  extravagant  theory  or  practice,  impelled 
by  the  love  of  action,  and  by  ignorance  blind  to  the  consequences! 

We  have  been  favored  with  several  specimens  of  Mr.  Alsop's  poetical  compo- 


*  In  a  notice  of  Mr.  Alsop  in  Mr.  Gkiswot.d's  excellent  work,  'The  Poctrjr  and  Poets  of  Ame- 
ricn,'  he  i*  mentioned  '  as  a  poet,  often  elegant,'  and  a«  a  writer  '  better  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  than  any  other  American  of  his  time.'  He  died  at  Flatbush, 
(Long  Island,)  in  1815,  iji  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
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sitions,  to  some  of  which,  taken  almost  at  random  from  the  private  papers  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  we  give  place  below.  The  annexed  lines  are  not  only 
elevating  and  ennobling  in  their  tendency,  but  they  possess  literary  merit  of  no 
ordinary  character : 

LINES 

aUOOKBTSD     BT     RK&DINO     80MB     PA8«AOaS     IN     Z.0RO     BTROM's     'CHILSS     HAROI.D.' 

Mask  countless  worlds  revolve  in  wondrous  round ! 

Mark  man's  aspiring  soul ;  earth's  goodly  frame  ! 
Then,  Skeptic,  speak!  —  can  wonders  so  profound 

Show,  not  their  Maker's  glory,  but  his  shame? 

Yet  were  it  shame,  if  He  whose  powerful  breath 
Could  to  dark  chaos  foxra  and  order  lend,  • 

Should  see  the  reasoning  spirit  quenched  in  death, 
Strung  for  no  use  and  laboring  for  no  end. 

Explore  each  distant  clime :  the  rudest  race 

Adore  some  bein^,  good,  all-wise,  supreme ; 
They  view  the  spirit  spurn  this  narrow  space. 

And  wake  inunortal  from  life's  feverish  dream. 

Say,  ye  low-minded  skeptics !  who,  in  spite 
Of  reason,  nature,  man  would  brutalize  ; 
Say  why  no  floating  atoms  now  unite, 
^  Nor  worlds  nor  men  from  chance  no  longer  rise  ? 

Curst  be  the  fiends  whose  malice  would  deprive 

Virtue  of  hope,  would  rescue  Crime  from  fear ; 
Would  snatch  their  refuge  from  the  good  who  strive 

'Gainst  direst  ills,  and  all  unmurm'ring  bear. 

No !  Man's  high-soaring  Soul,  with  powers  so  great. 

Sees  not  the  oblivious  tomb  ner  prospect  Imund  ; 
Pure  spark  of  heaven  !  she  toward  the  EteniaPs  seat 

Exulting  mounts,  through  Being's  endless  round.  # 

Yet.  as  one  exiled  long  in  foreign  lands. 
Though  summoned  home  awhile  would  lingering  stay  ; 

Thus  on  the  confines  of  both  worlds  she  stands, 
And  gives  one  last,  fond  look  when  called  away. 

Sigh'st  though  for  joys  that  fame  or  grandeur  brings  ? 

Hop'st  thou  in  them  e'en  earthly  bliss  to  find  ? 
No !  from  our  contrite  tears  the  soul's  health  springs. 

And  here,  e'en  here,  our  bliss  the  spotless  mind. 

Pleasures  of  earth,  elusive,  mock  our  hold. 

Distant  invite,  but  near  approached,  they  fly ; 
False  as  the  pictures  wliich  tne  clouds  unfold 

In  glowing  tints  of  summer's  evening  sky. 

See  sun-bright  Rapture  scattering  roses  round ; 

To  .**pring's  soft  breeze  her  rainlww  pinions  spread  1 
Clasp  her  fair  form,  and  in  thine  arms  is  found 

Pale  Disappointment's  wasted,  sickly  shade ! 

Like  the  gay  image  traced  by  painted  beams. 

Yon  heavenly  arch  of  many-colored  light, 
Joy's  fairy-lana  e'er  just  before  us  seems. 

Cheats  our  vain  hope,  and  still  deceives  our  sight  \ 

• 
Seek'st  thou  that  land?    Tlien  let  not  earth's  cold  chain, 

Wliich  binds  thy  frame,  thy  spirit  too  confine ; 
Turn  to  thy  God  ;  in  heaven's  unclouded  reign. 

Mid  nauve  skies  seek  Joy's  eternal  shruie. 
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We  find  one  or  two  very  faithful  and  clever  translations  from  the  Italian  among 
the  MS.  fragments  of  Mr.  Alsop.  The  subjoined  epigram  of  Rolli  is  especially 
pungent : 

*  Of  other  belles  words  give  an  image  faint : 
For  Chloe  three  suffice :  bones,  skin,  and  paint ! ' 

*To  a  Coquette,*  from  Roncalli,  is  scarcely  less  biting,  though  not  quite  so 

plain  of  speech : 

*  Well  may  you  laugh  at  lovers'  pains ! 

Your  heart,  a  very  looking-glass, 

Receives  all  objects  as  they  pass, 

But  ne'er  the  slightest  trace  retains.' 

We  close  our  selections  with  the  following  harmonious  and  thoughtful  lines, 
embodying  that  calm  philosophy  which  finds  its  only  abiding-place  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith : 

LINES 

TO    TUB    SPIRIT    or    A    DSPAKTSD     rBIBKD. 

Soaking  to-day  through  twilight  of  the  grave. 

Thou,  from  thy  prison  freed,  oh  Spirit  blest ! 
Now  looking  back  o'er  life's  tempestuous  wave, 

Smil'st  in  thy  haven  of  eternal  rest. 

Not  all  Life's  joys  to  earth  could  lliee  allure, 

Not  all  Death's  terrors  damp  tlie  hallowed  fire 
Which  Faith  enkindled  in  thy  bo?om  pure. 

And  bade  thy  soul  on  angels'  wings  aspire. 

In  vain  the  flowers  of  Paradise  may  blow. 

Bloom  but  to  die,  in  this  cold,  dreary  clime  : 
Effulgent  Bliss  to  our  dark  world  below 

Scarce  turns  her  front,  in  heavenward  flight  sublime. 

And  if  her  aspect  to  this  dismal  wild 
She  turns,  'tis  sudden  clouded  o'er  witli  gloom ; 

Instant  she  flies ;  and,  beck'uing  Virtue's  child, 
Bids  him  through  peril  seek  in  Heaven  his  home. 


The  Aoe  of  Gold,  and  other  Poems.    By  George  Lttnt.    In  one  volume,   pp.  160.   Boston : 
William  D.  Ticknor. 

Mr.  LuNT  is  a  very  pleasing  and  a  very  correct  poet.  He  has  good  thoughts,  and 
a  fine  ear  for  the  melody  of  verse  ;  his  diction  is  often  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
his  '  utterance '  is  generally  equally  unconstrained  and  felicitous.  Some  of  his 
brief  lyrics  will  long  live  brightly  in  our  remembrance.  Those  thoughtful  lines  of 
his,  of  harmonious  numbers  and  a  touching  pathos,  commencing : 

•  Swifter  and  swifter,  day  by  day, 

Down  Time's  unquiet  current  hurled, 
Thou  passcst  on  thy  restless  way. 
Tumultuous  and  unstable  world  I ' 

have  in  them  a  portion  of  the  pensive  musing  and  faultless  rhythm  of  Brtant. 
Touching  the  volume  before  us,  so  attractive  in  its  fair  open  type  and  fine  white 
paper,  we  must  have  but  little  to  say  ^  at  this  present.'  There  is  much  in  our 
*  mems.'  and  dogs'-ears  that  is  gossip-worthy ;  but  of  this  Our  space  now  forbids  us 
to  speak.  Read  the  *  Age  of  Gold,*  and  *  thereabout  especially'  where  the  writer 
contrasts  ancient  and  modem  honor  in  matters  of  trade  and  its  chances  with  present 
repudiation  and  bankruptcy ;  not  forgetting  the  tribute  paid  alike  to  the  valor  of  our 
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forefathers  and  the  ladies  of  Boston,  who  raised  the  monument  on  Bunker's  Hill. 
Of  the  lyrical  pieces,  omit  not  to  mark  the  stirring  action  of  the  *  Ballad  of  Lutzen,' 
the  nervous  description  of  the  scenes  of  '  Bloody  Brook,*  once  faithfully  depicted 
in  a  prose  sketch  in  these  pages  ;  and  as  especially  timely  and  seasonable,  scan  '  The 
Skaters*  in  their  '  ringing  steel,'  and  forget  not '  The  Poor,'  nor  the  kindly  bard  who 
pities  and  honors  them. 


Abbotsford  Edition  of  the  Waverlkt  Novels.     Parts  I.  to  XV.,  inclusive.    Edinburgh: 
Robert  Cadell.    London  and  New- York :    Wilbt  and  Putnam. 

Of  all  the  numerous  illustrated  serial  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the 
English  and  Scottish  press,  since  the  commencement  of  this  popular  style  of 
publication,  we  have  seen  nothing  which  would  favorably  compare  with  the  *  Ab- 
botsford  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,'  fifteen  numbers  of  which  are  before  us.  It 
was,  as  we  learn  from  the  publisher's  introduction,  a  favorite  pursuit  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  throughout  life,  but  especially  in  his  most  active  period,  to  collect  and 
arrange  objects  of  art  connected  with  the  historical  events  and  personages  recorded 
and  illustrated  by  his  pen  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  series  of  engravings 
representing  the  Pictorial  and  Antiquarian  Museum  at  Abbotsford,  will  furnish 
the  most  instructive  graphic  commentary  that  the  body  of  his  writings  could  receive 
from  any  one  source  whatever.  This  collection,  therefore,  valuable  in  itself,  and 
doubly  interesting  as  having  been  made  by  such  a  hand,  has  been  studied  with 
care,  and  its  various  curiosities  faithfully  copied,  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of  the 
present  edition  of  the  Waverley  novels.  Fancy  and  ingenuity  have  already  been 
largely  employed  on  subjects  drawn  from  these  works.  The  aim  on  the  present 
occasion  is  to  give  them  whatever  additional  interest  may  be  derived  from  the 
representation  of  what  was  actually  in  the  contemplation  or  memory  of  the  author, 
when  he  composed  them.  Accordingly,  for  this  edition,  the  real  localities  of  his 
scenes  have  been  explored  ;  the  real  portraits  of  his  personages  have  been  copied  ; 
and  his  surviving  friends  and  personal  admirers,  as  well  as  many  public  bodies  and 
institutions,  have  liberally  placed  whatever  their  collections  afforded,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  eminent  artists  engaged  by  the  proprietors.  The  work  will  be  comprised  in 
about  one  hundred  and  six  publications,  or  numbers,  each  having  a  fine  landscape 
engraving  or  a  portrait,  done  on  steel,  with  numerous  engravings  on  wood  from  the 
first  artists  in  England,  illustrating  sixty-four  pages  of  beautiful  letter-press.  The 
prominent  scenery  described  in  the  novels  has  been  adhered  to  with  the  utmost 
care  by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.  A.,  who  has  spent  months  in  its  investigation, 
and  who  has  already  furnished  whatever  is  needed  for  the  earlier  novels.  The  list 
of  artists  employed  contains  the  names  of  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  first  painters  in 
Great  Britain;  as  Wilkie,  Landseer,  Roberts,  Turner,  Nasmyth,  'and  the 
lave  ; '  while  the  artists  in  the  engraving  department  are  of  equal  eminence  in  their 
line.  When  finished,  the  work  will  contain  upward  of  two  thousand  engravings,  in 
which  nothing  will  be  omitted  that  can  enhance  the  interest  of  the  reader.  Even 
the  chair  in  which  Scott  sat  at  Abbotsford  while  composing  his  immortal  works, 
and  the  old  chest-of-drawers  in  which  he  found  the  discarded  ms.  of  Waverley '  are 
deemed  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  first  issue  of  this  faithful  transcript  of  the 
scenes  which  *  the  Magician  has  wrested  from  the  hand  of  Time.'  We  received 
our  numbers  at  a  late  hour  j  and  shall  therefore  take  another  occasion  to  do  them 
more  elaborate  justice.  In  the  mean  time  we  cordially  commend  the  series  to  the 
acceptance  of  our  readers,  as  the  most  beautiful,  faithful,  and  all  things  considered, 
the  eheapwt  edition  of  Scott's  writings  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
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H18TOBT  OF  Europe  :   from  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  to  the  Resto- 
ration of  tlie  Bourbons  in  1815.    By  Archibald  Alison,  F.  R.  S.  £.,  Advocate. 

Well  pleased  are  we  to  see  that  the  Brothers  Harper  have  commenced  the 
publication,-  in  semi-monthly  numbers,  of  this  most  trustworthy  and  admirable 
history,  three  editions  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  rapid  succession  in 
England.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  sixteen  numbers,  making  four  volumes 
of  about  six  hundred  pages  each.  The  cost  of  the  English  edition  is  fifty  dollars ; 
the  American  reader  will  be  put  in  possession  of  the  same  work,  printed  upon  paper 
of  the  first  quality,  and  minutely  correct  in  the  text,  for  four  dollars !  Surely 
cheapness,  where  value  is  preserved,  could  no  farther  go.  Mr.  Alison's  style,  as 
our  readers  have  already  partly  been  made  aware,  is  chaste,  forcible,  and  sometimes 
remarkably  brilliant.  There  is  a  terseness  in  his  language,  which  is  yet  sonorous 
and  flowing ;  and  he  paints  the  scenes  of  warfare  with  the  skill  of  a  true  artist  of 
nature.  We  scarcely  remember  any  thing  more  striking,  more  horribly  dramatic, 
than  our  historian's  description  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  French  army  after  the 
disastrous  campaign  of  1813.  The  first  corps  of  the  shattered  host  which  had 
wended  its  way  back  from  the  Elbe,  though  passing  through  a  rich  and  cultivated 
country,  in  a  temperate  season,  had  consumed  every  thing  on  its  course,  and  in 
reach  of  the  stragglers  on  either  side,  to  the  distance  of  several  miles  ;  so  that  those 
who  came  after,  could  find  nothing  whereon  to  subsist,  along  an  already  wasted  and 
exhausted  line  ;  and  they  arrived,  a  woful  crowd,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
refluent  by  the  bridge  of  Mayence  into  the  French  territory,  which  they  overspread 
like  a  flood  ;  bearing  with  them  an  epidemic,  which  soon  proved  even  more  fatal 
than  the  sword  of  the  enemy : 

*  The  dreadful  typhus  fever  which  they  brought  with  them  from  the  scenes  of  their  snflerings  in 
the  German  plains,  soou  spread  to  such  a  degree  among  the  exhaustted  crowds  who  sought  shelter 
within  llieir  walls,  that  in  a  few  days  not  only  the  greater  part  of  the  military,  but  a  large  prupurtion 
of  the  citizens,  were  prostrate  on  the  bed  of  sickness.  The  churches,  the  hospitals,  the  halls  of 
justice,  the  private  houses,  were  soon  filled  with  a  ghastly  ajid  dying  multitude,  among  whom  the 
worst  species  of  fever  npread  its  ravages,  and  dysentery  wore  down  extenuated  forms  to  the  lowest 
stage  01  weakness.  Such  was  the  mortality,  tliut  for  several  weeks  at  Mayence  it  reached  five 
hundred  a  day.  The  exhalations  arising  frum  so  great  a  multitude  of  dead  bodies,  wbicAi  all  the 
efforts  of  the  mhabitants  could  not  succeed  in  burying,  were  such,  that  they  ere  long  poisoned  the 
atmosphere,  and  spread  an  insupportable  and  pestilential  odor  through  the  whole  city.  The 
church-yaras  and  ordinary  places  ot  seoulturc  being  soon  overcharged,  and  interment  in  coffins  out 
of  the  question,  from  the  multitude  of  aead  bodies  which  abounded  on  all  sides,  they  were  thrown 

Eromiscuously  into  vast  trenches  dug  in  the  public  cemeteries,  which  were  ra^ydly  neaped  up  to  a 
eight  exceeding  that  of  the  walls  which  enclosed  them ;  and  when  this  resource  failed,  they  were 
consigned  to  the  Rhine,  the  stream  of  which  wafted  them  down,  as  from  a  vast  field  of  carnage,  to 
the  German  Ocean  ;  wliile  the  shores  of  tlie  Baltic  were  polluted  by  the  con)ses,  which,  borne  by 
the  waters  of  the  Kibe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  from  the  vast  charnel-houses  which  the  fortresses 
on  their  banks  had  become,  bespoke  tlie  last  remains  and  final  punishment  of  the  external  govern- 
ment of  the  revolution.' 

But  Napoleon's  sun  was  now  hasting  to  its  setting.  France,  the  sacred  terri- 
tory, was  on  all  sides  invaded.  '  Wellington,  in  the  south,  with  hostile  banners 
displayed,  came  down  from  the  Pyrenees  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Garonne, 
while  the  united  armies  of  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Sweden,  extended  their 
mighty  masses  toward  the  north  and  east,  enclosing,  by  the  progressive  develoi)e- 
ment  of  their  resources,  their  formidable  antagonist  in  a  circle  of  fire.  Never,  surely, 
since  the  world  began,  was  such  involuntaiy  homage  done  to  the  genius  and  valor  of 
a  single  man  !  The  allies  made  war.  not  upon  a  nation,  but  upon  an  individual. 
Their  hostility  was  directed,  not  against  France,  but  Napoleon  Bonaparte.* 
Here  ensues  a  vivid  picture  of  the  battle  of  Laon,  where  for  the  first  time  the  whole 
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disposable  force  of  Napoleon,  under  his  own  personal  direction,  was  brought  ta 
a  stand.  The  description  partakes  of  that  apparent  personal  interest  in  the  con- 
test, which  distinguishes  some  of  Sir  John  Froissart's  battles : 

*•  It  wm  a  sublime  and  yet  aniraatinfir  spectacle,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  Sth  March,  the  allied 
army  withdrew  on  all  sides  into  the  vicinity  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated  city.  To  the  anxious 
and  trembling- crowds  of  citizens,  and  peasants  driven  in  from  the  adjacent  country,  which  had  been 
the  theatre  of  hostilities,  the  horizon  to  the  south  and  west  appeared  covered  by  innumerable  fires ; 
loud  discharges  of  cannon  rolled  on  all  sides,  and  sensibly  approached  the  town ;  long  lines  of  light, 
proceeding  from  the  fire  of  the  infantry  of  the  allies,  as  they  retired,  or  the  French  as  tliey  advanced, 
w^ere  distinctly  seen  as  the  shades  of  evening  set  in.  When  nii^ht  approached,  and  darkness  over- 
spread the  plain,  a  still  more  extraordinary  spectacle  presented  itself;  the  continued  fire  in  the  midst 
of  the  thickets  and  woods  with  which  the  country  at)ounded,  produced  a  strange  optical  delusion, 
which  converted  the  trees  into  so  many  electricGil  tubes,  from  the  summits  of  which  sparks  ana 
dazzling  light,  as  from  so  many  fire-works,  appeared  to  rush  upward  into  the  heavens.  In  the 
midst  of  this  lurid  illumination,  long  lines  of  infantry,  dark  masses  of  cavalry,  and  endless  files  of 
artillery,  were  seen  covering  the  plain  in  all  direction,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
distance .' 

The  retreat  of  the  French  forces  is  described  in  a  few  words,  but  they  are  like  a 
*  rich  brush'  in  the  hands  of  a  painter :  '  At  four  o'clock  the  grand  park  and  equi 
pages  beg^n  to  defile  on  the  road  to  Soissons,  and  the  French  troops  withdrew  at 
all  points  ;  but  the  cannonade  continued  till  nightfall,  and  from  the  summit  of  the 
ramparts  of  Laon,  the  march  of  the  retiring  columns  could  be  traced  by  the  sight 
of  villages  in  flames,  and  the  awful  prospect  of  granaries,  farm-)rards,  and  churches 
consuming  under  the  reckless  fury  of  the  devastating  bands,  which,  like  a  stream  of 
lava,  overspread  even  their  own  territory  with  conflagration  and  ruin.' 

We  close  'our  extracts  with  the  following  description  of  the  appearance  of  the 
French  army!  on  the  morning  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ;  a  sight  whose  magnifi- 
cence, says  Mr.  Alison,  struck  even  the  peninsular  and  imperial  veterans  with  a 
feeling  of  awe : 

I  Elxtsn  columns  deployed  simultaneously  to  take  up  their  ground  ;  like  huge  serpents  clad  in 
gllltering  scales,  they  wound  slowly  over  the  opposite  hills,  amidst  an  incessant  clang  of  trumpets 
and  rolling  of  drums  from  the  bands  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  battalions  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
squadrons,  which  plnyed  the  Marseillaise,  the  Chant  de  Depart,  the  Veillons  au  Salut  de  I'Empire, 
and  other  popular  French  airs.  Soon  order  appeared  to  rise  out  of  chaos :  four  of  the  columns 
formed  the  first  line,  four  the  second,  three  the  third.  The  formidable  forces  of  France  were  seen 
in  splendid  array ;  and  the  British  soldiers  contemplated  with  admiration  their  noble  antagonists. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  arrayed  along  the  crest  of  the  right  in  front,  with  matches  lighted  and 
eqaiproent  complete,  gave  an  awful  presage  of  the  conflict  which  was  approaching.  The  infimtry 
in  the  first  and  second  lines,  flanked  bv  dense  masses  of  cavalry,  stood  m  perfect  order :  four  and 
twenty  squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  behind  either  extremity  of  the  second,  were  already  resplendent  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun  *,  the  grenadiers  and  lancers  of  the  guard  in  the  third  lines  were  conspicuous 
from  their  brilliant  uniforms  and  dazzling  arms  ;  while  in  the  rear  of  all,  the  four  and  twenty  bat- 
talions of  the  Old  Guard,  dark  and  massy,  occupied  each  side  of  the  road  near  La  Belle  Alliance, 
as  if  to  terminate  the  contest.' 

When  we  had  perused  the  above,  we  took  from  our  sanctum-library  several 
admirable  views  illustrating  the  present  aspect  of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  which  wiere 
purchased  on  the  battle-ground  a  twelvemonth  since.  Here  were  pictured  the 
blackened  ruins  of  Hougoumont,  its  broken  walls  pierced  by  bullets  and  shattered  by 
explosions  ;  the  farms  of  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Mont  St.  Jean  *,  the  monuments  and 
pyramidal  erections  in  honor  of  the  brave  heroes  who  there  met  their  fate ;  and 
as  we  gazed  on  them,  we  thought  of  the  rushing  squadrons,  with  hearts  as 
susceptible  and  hopes  and  fears  as  intense  as  our  own,  who  *  went  down  in  the 
storm  of  battle  with  the  foundering  fortunes  of  their  chieftain  ; '  the  thousands  of 
wives  made  widows  and  children  fatherless,  on  that  memorable  day ;  and  it  sick- 
ened us  to  think  farther  of  the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ! ' 
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*  How  do  you  employ  yourselves  in  this  land  of  spirits  ?  *  I  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

'  I  'm  out  of  breath,  just  now/  he  answered,  '  having  come  pretty 
fast  to  see  you :  but  I  '11  tell  you  more  about  our  way  of  life  directly/ 

*  Where  shall  we  go  first  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  Nowhere  till  your  body  is  buried  I  *  answered  he,  rather  indig- 
nantly. 

*  Just  as  you  please,*  said  I,  while  the  ghost  of  a  blush  struggled 
upward  into  my  forehead. 

The  coffin  was  now  lowered  into  the  grave,  and  the  sexton  stood 
with  his  shovel  in  hand,  while  the  minister  blessed  my  remains. 
*  Old  friend  ! '  said  I,  looking  into  the  grave,  *  farewell  I     A  pleasant 
sleep  to  you  I     But  mind  and  be  ready  if  I  should  want  you  again 
Farewell  I ' 

At  this  Hans  and  I  departed. 


THE       BOYS       MOUNTAIN       SONCS 


FROM     TMC     OKRUAN     Ot     IK'I.A>ir< 


A  SHEPHERD-BOY  OD  pealvS  of  SHOW, 

I  see  the  castles  all  below  : 
The  sun  here  darts  his  earliest  ray. 
Here  longest  plays  the  lingerinir  day : 
I  am  the  mountain's  child  ! 

Here  is  the  torrent's  infant  home, 
I  drink  it  from  its  fountain  womb  ; 
It  rushes  from  the  rock  away, 
I  catch  it  in  my  arms,  and  say : 

I  am  the  mountain's  child  ! 

The  mountain !  't  is  my  birthdom  right ! 
Around  its  ribs  the  storm-winds  fight ; 
They  rush  and  roar  and  howl  along, 
But  nigh  above  them  swells  my  song  : 
I  am  the  mountain's  child ! 

The  thunders  crash,  the  lightnings  glare 
Below  my  blue-roofed  home  of  air ; 
I  know  them,  and  I  shout  aloof, 
'  In  safety  leave  my  father's  roof : ' 

I  am  the  mountain's  child ! 

When  sounds  the  tocsin  wide  and  high, 
And  beacon-fires  inflame  the  sky, 
Down  in  the  vales  I  march  along, 
And  swing  my  sword,  and  sing  my  song  : 

I  am  the  mountain's  child  I  w.  h.  a. 
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NOTICB  OF  THE  LiFE  AND  WRITINGS   OF  THE   LATE  JOHN    AL80P,  Esq.,  of  MlddletOWn,  (CoiUl.) 

By  Theodore  Dwioht,  Junior. 

Mr.  Alsop  was  bora  in  Middletown,  (Conn.,)  in  the  year  1776, and  died  there  in 
1841.  Although  a  man  of  retired  habits,  and  little  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
private  friends,  he  was  one  of  that  small  number  of  our  countrjrmen  whose  time 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  literary  occupations.  The  chief  object  of  the  present  notice 
is  not  so  much  to  bring  his  name  or  his  writings  to  that  public  notoriety  which 
he  habitually  shunned,  as  to  commend  to  others  his  favorite  enjoyments,  and  par- 
ticularly to  impress  upon  our  young  readers  and  those  who  have  the  power  of 
influencing  their  opinions  and  habits,  the  importance  of  early  acquiring  a  good 
literary  taste,  and  of  preferring  its  enjoyments  to  those  of  appetite  or  ambition. 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  present  generation  of  our  youth  will  come  upon 
the  stage  without  any  just  conception  of  the  value  of  private  study,  or  reading,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  There  is  no  want  of  young  readers,  itis  true  ;  but 
how  diflTerent  are  the  works  which  we  find  in  the  hands  of  most  of  them,  from 
those  few  but  valuable  volumes  which  formed  the  taste  of  some  of  our  literary 
men  in  a  past  age !  The  first  authors  perused  by  the  child,  it  is  perhaps  trite  to 
remark,  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  mind,  even  to  the  end  of  life.  The 
natural  love  of  truth  may  be  overcome  by  the  early  reading  of  fiction ;  and  when 
this  effect  has  been  once  produced,  by  whatever  means,  adieu  to  all  solid  improve- 
ment, and  to  all  sound  intellectual  enjoyment.  But  when  fictitious  writings  are 
also  immoral^  how  greatly  is  the  evil  increased,  and  how  much  more  hopeless  any 
future  improvement !  Half  a  century  ago,  when  books  were  scarce  in  all  parts  of 
this  country,  the  few  families  in  which  libraries  were  found  generally  possessed 
only  works  of  standard  value.  This  appears  to  be,  to  some  extent,  a  natural  result 
of  similar  circumstances.  It  is  happily  true,  at  the  present  day,  that  but  little  of 
the  literary  trash  which  overwhelms  us  here,  finds  its  way  across  the  Alleghany 
mountains  j  while  more  valuable  books  are  read  in  much  the  greatest  proportion 
by  our  western  countrymen. 

The  &mily  to  which  Mr.  Alsop  belonged  was  better  provided  with  books  than, 
most  others  in  our  country  towns  at  that  early  period.  His  father  and  his  grand- 
father were  reading  men ;  and  the  latter,  being  engaged  in  commerce,  enjoyed 
facilities  for  increasing  his  stock,  which  he  did  not  neglect.  A  social  library  was 
formed  in  Middletown,  by  the  exertions  of  a  few  of  the  inhabitants,  which,  as 
usual  in  other  places  where  they  have  existed,  produced  a  happy  and  lasidng 
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November  issue ;  but  having  already  presented  liberal  extracts  from  this  species  of  eleo*. 
tion- literature,  we  shall  forego  their  publication  for  the  present.  '  Oh !  the  Golden  I>By» 
of  Habrt  Cbuger  '  is  quite  a  long  '  poem/  in  which  enthusiastic  admiration  of  himself 
and  hatred  of  his  opponent  are  described  in  language  unmistakably  plain.  KindreA 
songs,  embracing  labored  acrostics  upon  his  name,  sufficiently  attest  the  great  popularity 
which  Mr.  Cbuger  must  have  won  at  the  hands  of  his  constituents. 


THE      DRAMA. 


OR     TBS     8TAOB     AS     IT     WAS     AND      TBI     MTAOB     AS     IT     IS. 

'Loor  here  upon  this  picture. 
And  on  this.'  Haicz,xt. 

It  is  indeed  a  painful  contemplation,  to  the  true  admirer  of  the  legitimate  dramai  to 
observe  the  contrast  presented  by  the  'drama. as  it  was,'  and  the  'drama  as  it  is,' 
especially  when  that  contemplation  is  enforced  by  reminiscences  of  the  '  palmy  days '  of 
the  drama,  as  it  flourished  some  thirty  years  ago.  In  those  days  the  halo  which  encircled 
the  stage,  consecrated  by  the  talents  of  Quin,  Garrick,  Henderson,  Abingdow, 
Clive,  and  Gibber,  still  beamed  in  the  reflected  lights  of  Kemble,  Siddons,  Youno, 
Jordan,  King,  Farren,  Munden  and  Cooke.  Then  came,  in  worthy  successioa, 
*  Kean  the  omnipotent,'  and  '  O'Neill  the  matchless,'  with  a  train  of  supporters,  some 
of  whom  still  exist,  and  form  the  only  true  connecting  link  with  the  legitimate  style  of 
acting.  These  were  '  actors  of  the  old  school,'  who  proudly  upheld  the  drama,  and  made 
it,  what  in  reality  it  is  and  should  continue  to  be,  the  highest  intellectual  amusement  of 
a  civilized  people. 

In  those  times,  sterling  wit  and  polished  dialogue,  broad  humor  and  poignant  satinii 
were  the  essential  requisites  for  genuine  comedy ;  while  tragedy  seemed  to  realize  the 
somewhat  indefinite  description  of  Aristotle,  and  did  indeed  seek  '  to  pui^  our  passioBS 
by  means  of  pity  and  terror.'  Classic  in  its  style,  pure  in  its  diction,  and  e&ctive 
it  its  plot  and  language,  tragedy  became  that  high  and  distinguished  species  ci 
composition,  which  since  its  first  invention  it  was  designed  to  be ;  and  it  exercised  sa 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  community  which  we  in  this 
present  utilitarian  age  can  scarcely  comprehend.  Audiences,  composed  of  the  litemti 
and  wits  of  the  period ;  the  leaders  of  fashion,  and  the  '  million ; '  all  were  alike  the 
ready  and  delighted  supporters  of  the  drama ;  upholding  it  by  their  countenance,  and 
supporting  it  by  their  patronage  and  unwavering  interest 

In  suggesting  to  managers  the  course  imperatively  demanded  of  them  by  the  present 
depressed  state  of  the  stage,  we  cannot  omit  calling  their  attention  to  that  destructive 
species  of  the  modem  drama,  known  as  the  Buriesqur.,  which  we  conscientiously  belieir^s 
has  accelerated  the  decline  of  a  healthy  theatrical  taste  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  are 
willing  to  acknowledge.  This  degrading  excrescence  of  the  stage  has  not  only  exposed 
the  secrets  of  the  '  B<ma  Dea^  but  has  actually  introduced  the  public  '  behind  the  scenea^' 
and  has  familiarized  the  uninitiated  with  all  the  trick  and  mechanism  of  the  theatro, 
showing  how  '  the  thunder  is  made,'  and  consequently  destroying  all  the  illusion  befoie 
so  sedulously  concealed  by  the  folds  of  the  '  magic  curtain ; ' '  NecessUas  non  habet  l^g§»* 
we  know  is  the  plea  for  all  this ;  but  arc  not  managers,  like  the  man  in  the  fable,  cutting 
open  their  golden  goose,  the  sooner  to  obtain  the  eggs? — and  may  not  their  es^Mti- 
ment  end  in  a  similar  disappointment?  We  appeal  to  the  most  determined  admirer  of 
the  burlesque,  whether  the  genuine  wit  and  humor  of  a  sterling  comedy  or  fiurce  have  not 
aflbrded  them  more  real  satisfaction  than  the  best  of  these  extravagant  and  ludicfona 
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productions  ?  We  believe,  however,  that  a  healthier  tone  on  this  subject  is  generating 
both  with  managers  and  the  public.  The  leading  theatre  in  this  city,  devoted  to  this 
kind  of  entertainment,  has  this  season  exhibited  a  returning  taste  for  at  least  legitimate 
opera  and  farce,  and  is  nightly  crowded  by  gratified  audiences ;  while  the  manager 
himself  must  participate  in  this  satisfaction,  by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  appreciated 
as  one  of  the  first  comic  artists  of  the  age ;  and  that  the  nightly  receipts  are  not  diminished 
by  the  experiment. 

Actors  too  in  those  days  were  *■  nursed  in  the  lap  of  princes,'  and  an  '  e^qnit  du  corps  * 
existed  among  them,  which  made  talent  and  education,  if  not  respectability,  indispensable 
requisites  in  candidates  for  histrionic  fame.  Nor  need  we  confine  ourselves,  in  this 
view  of  by-gone  times,  to  England  for  our  illustrations.  America  boasted  her  Hallams, 
Henbts,  Jeffersons,  her  Melmoths,  Masons,  Hodgkinsons,  and  others  of  scarce 
inferior  excellence,  many  of  whom  live  in  the  memories  of  our  old  play-goers  as  '  stars  * 
of  the  first  magnitude,  immeasurably  superior  to  the  so-called  *  satellites '  of  the  present 
day,  who  only  twinkle  in  comparison  to  these  full  orbs  of  Hght,  that  once  irradiated  the 
theatrical  horizon  of  our  country.  To  one  who  has  seen  the  great  works  of  the  old 
dramatists  given  by  many  of  this  galaxy  of  histrionic  talent,  in  a  style  that  cannot  be 
conceived  by  the  present  race  of  play-goers,  it  becomes  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
witness  the  present  apathy  for  theatrical  entertainments.  In  those  days  plays  were  so 
cast  as  to  embrace  the  whole  available  talent  of  a  theatre,  and  the  minor  parts  were  not 
the  mere  foils  to  exhibit  the  superiority  of  some  favorite  actor,  and  at  the  same  time 
disgust  a  judicious  audience.  There  was  a  uniformity  in  the  whole,  a  harmony  or  keep- 
ing in  the  entire  representation,  which  presented  one  perfect  picture,  delightful  to  the 
mere  spectator,  and  gratifying  to  the  true  critic  and  auditor  of  taste.  Here  perhaps  was 
the  true  secret  of  the  vast  influence  exercised  over  the  community  in  those  days  by  dra- 
matic representations.  The  writer  of  this  article  looks  back  to  the  period  on  which  he  is 
treating  and  unhesitatmgly  asserts,  that  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  produce 
that  perfect  illusion  in  stage  effect,  even  with  the  superior  scenic  facilities  and  appoint- 
ments that  now  exist.  The  stage  is  now,  by  comparison,  like  a  gorgeously-bedizened 
skeleton,  a  magnificent  appearance  of  humanity,  but  wanting  the  vitality,  the  sotd  of  the 
living  creation. 

Such  is  the  picture  presented  of  the  *  drama  as  it  vras  ; '  imperfectly  sketched  it  is  true, 
end  necessarily  curtailed  in  the  delineation.  Yet,  defective  as  the  sketch  may  be,  how 
painfully  does  it  contrast  with  the  '  drama  as  it  is ! '  Languishing,  nearly  expiring ; 
legitimate  tragedy  and  comedy  almost  banished  from  '  ears  polite ; '  dramatic  and 
histrionic  talent  dwindled  to  a  'select  few,'  and  the  nightly  receipts  of  our  theatres 
reduced  to  a  *  most  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  ; '  and  only  occasionally  resuscitated 
by  the  introduction  of  some  gorgeous  mummery,  or  the  fascinating  but  voluptuous 
gyrations  of  some  foreign  daiuseu-fe.  With  this  decline  in  the  patronage  of  theatres  has 
grown  up  an  entire  change  in  the  character  of  dramatic  representations.  Melo-drama,  first 
intended  as  a  more  exciting  species  of  tragedy,  has  now  become  the  vehicle  for  presenting 
the  grossest  absurdities,  and  the  coarsest  kinds  of  profligacy,  combining  with  it  horrors 
that  'out-herod  Herod.'  As  our  leading  novelists  now  select  the  felons  of  the  Newgate 
Calendar  for  their  heroes,  and  consecrate,  or  rather  desecrate  their  genius,  to  dress  up 
the  crimes  and  follies  of  these  worthies,  as  fit  dishes  for  the  public  taste ;  so  also  our 
dramatists,  who  follow  assiduously  in  their  wake ;  and  no  sooner  has  the  public  appetite 
gorged  upon  the  delectable  treat  through  the  pages  of  the  favorite  novelist,  but  forthwith 
they  are  called  upon  to  repeat  the  enticing  banquet  in  the  dramatic  representation, 
aided  by  all  the  accessories  which  painting,  music  and  costume  can  now  so  well 
bestow^  on  this  degraded  species  of  the  modem  drama.  The  voluptuous  ballet  and  the 
entrancing  opera,  guiltless  of  all  approach  to  nature,  and  divested  of  all  literary  preten- 
sion, complete  this  pictin^e  of  the  '  drama  as  it  is,'  which,  contrasted  with  the  sterling 
worth  of  the  *  drama  as  it  was,'  is  *  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.' 
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From  this  sweeping  denunciation  of  the  modem  drama,  however,  we  are  bound  in 
justice  to  exempt  an  interesting  and  efluctive  species  of  entertainment,  termed  the 
*  domestic  drama,'  and  many  of  the  eccentric  farces  and  interludes  of  the  present  day, 
w^hich  abound  either  in  natural  portraitures  of  character,  or  in  palpable  hits  at  the  extrav- 
agance of  the  age,  and  which,  in  the  al>8ence  of  a  continuous  series  of  sterling  tragediet 
and  comedies,  serve  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  public  a  taste  for  the  legitimato 
objects  of  the  stage.  Wc  readily  confess  also,  that  occasionally  a  beaming  of  the  *  light 
of  other  days'  Hashes  over  the  theatrical  horizon,  and  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  appears 
that  seems  to  indicate  the  returning  glor>'  of  the  drama.  Yet  even  these  are  too  oi\en 
marred  in  their  eilect,  from  the  paucity  of  histrionic  talent,  and  from  being  written  to  fit 
the  peculiarities  of  an  individual  actor,  being  either  void  of  due  interest  in  scenes  where 
the  hero  or  heroine  are  not  engaged,  or  only  eflective  when  personated  by  the  particular 
artist  for  whom  they  were  created.  In  any  notice  of  the  '  drama  as  it  is,'  it  would  be 
unjust  not  to  acknowledge  the  pertection  of  scenic  representation,  the  beauty  of  appoint- 
ments, and  the  correctness  and  magnificence  of  costume,  which  now  decorate  the  stage. 
These  are  points  in  which  the  *  drama  as  it  is  '  may  ju.««lly  claim  a  proud  superiority  over 
former  periods.  Indeed  the  scene-painter  and  the  machinist,  the  property*man  and  the 
co-stumcr,  are  your  veritable  Shaksi>ekes,  Sheridans,  Otways  and  pABQUHA^sof  the 
modern  stage.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  ^  decline  and  faiV  seems  stamped  upon  the 
'  drama  as  it  is,'  and  our  picture  would  be  complete. 

Now  whence  has  all  this  deterioration  arLsen?  Numerous  causes  have  been  assigned 
by  those  who  still  cling  to  the  drama,  as  to  *  an  early  love,'  as  well  as  by  those  who  are 
exulting  over  its  dowuiuU.  The  general  intelligence  of  tiie  age,  which  unfits  men's 
minds  for  representations  of  the  fictitious  and  the  ideal ;  the  perversion  of  the  drama ; 
the  growing  sense  of  the  drama's  immorality,  and  its  objectionable  associations  with  the 
hardness  of  the  times,  etc. ;  all  are  urged  by  partisans  to  these  separately-assigned  causes 
for  tiie  decline  of  public  taste  for  theatrical  anmsements.  That  each  and  all  of  these 
causes  may  combine  to  produce  the  present  depression  of  the  drama,  we  will  not  deny ; 
yet  still  we  maintain  that  the  taste  for  dramatic  amusements  is  not  extinguished ;  nay 
we  boldly  assert  that  in  our  own  country  at  least  the  taste  is  not  even  on  the  d«ciine. 
We  have  watched  with  interest  ever}'  indication  exhibited  by  the  public  on  this  subject : 
we  have  lately  seen  audiences  delighted,  nay  enthusiastic,  when  any  thing  really  sterling 
in  its  character  was  presented  for  their  approbation,  ^lanagers  should  study  these 
symptoms  of  the  public  pulse ;  they  should  keep  with  the  aire ;  not  drag  their  unwilling 
energies  after  the  public  taste,  but  lead  it.  Let  managers  husband  the  resourses  yet  left 
them  in  catering  for  their  patrons.  The  increa.-Hid  intelligence  and  refinement  of  the  age 
require  that  representations  (at  our  principal  theatrt's,  at  least,)  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  audiences.  Less  will  not  sufiice  ;  a  uniform  fitness  and  propriety 
must  l>e  olLservable  in  the  production  of  every  piece  ;  a  slock  company  must  be  collected 
which  can  present,  in  Xhca^^iega^e,  respectable  talent,  so  a.**  not  to  offend  the  proprieties 
of  tlie  scene,  even  in  a  solitary'  particular.  Managers  are  too  often  blindly  obstinate  on, 
this  point.  Their  conventional  prejudices  will  not  allow  them  to  see  how  de.«*tnictive  it 
is  to  the  interests  of  a  theatre  to  have  a  few  ignorant  and  incompetent  underlings  nightly 
destroying  the  eflect  of  the  really  good  actors  in  an  establishment.  A  mediocre  company, 
where  the  business  of  the  stage  is  conducted  with  propriety ;  all  perfect,  the  appoint- 
ments, etc.,  in  good  keeping,  and  a  general  attention  manii'estcd  in  the  minutiae  of  the 
scene ;  will  convey  a  more  lasting  satistactiou  to  an  audience  than  even  the  highest 
eHiirts  of  an  overwhelming  'star,'  supported  and  surrounded  by  the  drawbacks  we  have 
described.  And  to  all  this  attention  and  energ\'  on  the  part  of  mannirers  they  must  add 
a  disposition  to  meet  chenfuUy  the  *  exigences  of  tlie  times,'  by  contiiming  tlie  reduction 
of  prices  they  have  already  begun ;  by  not  relaxing  their  eflbrts  in  consequence  of  this 
reduction,  but  affording  entertainments  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  givien  at  their 
former  rates.    Their  profits  may  not  be  as  rapid,  but  they  are  certain  to  be  more  secure. 
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Acton  too  must  coalesce  with  managers,  for  their  interests  are  one  and  indivisible. 
They  must  not  allow  a  ridiculous  vanity  to  prevent  them  from  giving  their  support  in 
characters  which  they  may  please  to  think  below  their  dignity.  There  are  few  fallacies 
connected  with  the  theatrical  profession  more  erroneous  than  this.  Actors  of  merit 
never  lose  their  caste  with  the  public  by  occasionally  taking  an  inferior  part.  The  public 
experience  a  delight  in  seeing  their  favorites,  and  are  often  more  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  merit  of  an  actor  in  an  mferior  character  than  in  one  of  acknowledged  excellence. 
In  the  former,  they  trace  the  actor's  genius,  creating  beauties  which  the  author  never 
contemplated.  By  a  steady  attention  to  such  a  course,  improved  upon  and  modified  as 
circumstances  may  suggest,  managers  and  actors  may  yet  render  the  '  drama  as  it  is '  as 
successful  as  the '  drama  as  it  was.'  _  b. 

"We  thought  to  have  offered  our  usual  remarks  upon  the  performances  of  the  more 
prominent  theatres  during  the  month ;  but  the  preceding  paper  of  an  esteemed  corres- 
pondent (the  same  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  the  admirable  article  entitled  •  Septem- 
ber and  Oysters ')  has  left  us  little  space  for  comment.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that 
the  time-honored  '  Park,'  the  oldest  and  first  theatre  in  America,  is  soon  to  be  converted 
into  a  Circus,  by  a  company  now  in  Philadelphia,  who  are  at  present  exhibiting  to  the 
good  citizens  of  that  town  the  '  Red  Ogre  of  the  Frozen  Regions j^  with  *  fiends,  night- 
mares, and  dark  agents  ; '  '  black  castles,  guarded  by  living  skeletons  and  departed  owls, 
and  joyous  spirits  clothed  in  white ! '  etc.  We  are  informed  however,  that  as  a  circus, 
the  Park  establishment  will  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  best  of  its  class,  Astley's 
amphitheatre,  London.  Mitchell's  'Olympic'  still  continues  its  most  successful 
career ;  the  Manager's  *  Grandfather  Whitehead '  having  added  new  laurels  to  his  brow 
and  large  accessions  to  his  treasury ;  a  remark  which  will  apply,  in  both  branches,  to  Mr. 
Booth  and  his  late  performances  at  the  Bowery  theatre. 


*  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit.'  —  A  debt  of  obligation,  which  we  hope  his  countrymen 
and  brethren  will  not '  repudiate,'  is  due  to  Rev.  George  W.  Bethune,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  Christian  minister  and  a  Christian  gentleman,  for  his  Address  on  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  with  illustrations  from  that  eloquent  orator,  St  Paul,  delivered  recently  before  the 
*  Porter  Rhetorical  Society'  of  the  Andover  (Mass.)  Theological  Seminary.  We  have 
not  seen  so  many  undeniable  truths  brought  home  to  the  hearts  of  speakers  and  hearers, 
for  many  a  long  day  ;  and  without  more  comment,  we  propose  to  illustrate  the  justice  of 
our  encomiums  by  a  few  extracts,  which  will  speedily  send  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet 
itself.    The  following  passage  sets  forth  a  plain  truth  in  plain  language  : 

*  It  ra  easjr  to  (ell  what  kind  of  a  speaker  b  in  the  pulpit  bj  obwnrinf  hia  auditory.    I(  they  dt  liatlen,  lounfinf  oitconcenied 

or  loohiny  carelcHly  annind,  howeTcr  good  a  man  be  may  be,  he  ia  a  poor  preacher;  but  if  they  bend  thair  eyes  intently  upon 
Ue  countenance,  listening  ut  tuia  eantu  alijuo,  or  their  checks  be  flushed,  their  tears  starting,  or  their  bands  clenched,  and 
(here  is  a  bush  over  all,  so  that  his  lowest  whisper  is  heard  in  erery  port,  he  must  be  ekiquenu  For  although  it  .is  a  fiishioo  to 
sneer  at  popular  praachers,  and  to  wonder  what  it  is  that  attracts  the  people  where  we  can  see  no  learned  depth  nor  keen 
raetaphysies,  we  rosy  be  sure  that  no  man  ever  won  the  public  ear  without  some  striking  quality ;  and,  as  in  the  pulpit,  we  are 
not  mere  criiiea  or  metaphysicians,  i(  would  be  far  better  to  search  out  and  emulate  than  to  despise  bis  power  in  securing  the 
attention  of  his  bearers.  That  rery  thing,  wliich  we  cannot  at  first  see,  is  the  secret  of  his  bifluence.  We  read  little  to  admir* 
In  Whitfield's  sermons,  in  Summerfleld's  less,  though  we  know  that  both  of  them  were  men  of  various  talents,  aawell  as  roost 
•iieeessful  preachers ;  but  what  seems  only  a  common-place,  as  given  hi  the  quiet  page,  was  fall  of  energy  and  iieauty  when 
illustnUed  by  their  akilfui  enunciation,  the  play  oT  their  features,  and  the  aptness  ol  their  gesiiculationa.  No  small  part  of  their 
elBcieney  Uy  in  making  thoughts,  fiuniliar  and  comprehensible,  attractive  and  fbrdUn  by  the  talent  of  their  delivery  ;  and  who 
In  the  pulpit  would  exchange  such  a  talent  fur  a  head  like  a  lexicon  or  an  index  of  philosophical  speculations  ? '  •  •  •  '  Elo- 
quence, in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  b  not  indeed  always  to  be  insisted  upon  in  the  preacher.  Men  destitute  of  rhetoric  may 
be  and  have  been  of  great  use  in  the  pulpit  from  other  valuable  qualifications.  There  are  those  whose  attenuated  length  of  limb 
and  angularity  of  frame  no  Caliatbeniat  could  ever  drill  into  grace  ;  whose  voiees  are  too  harsh  and  unpliant  or  their  musical 
■ense  too  dull  ever  to  acquire  a  pleasing  modulation  ;  upon  whose  arid  brain  the  dews  offiuicy  never  fall,  and  the  thougbu  that 
ftow  in  h  oie  UlH  eertaia  eeeoJents,  wUheut  bud  or  UoMon  or  leaf—  naked,  knotty,  gnarled,  and  unseemly.  Teteven  tbeee, 
if  they  caniMK  be  graeeAil,  may  become  less  awkward ;  if  they  cannot  be  muaieal  in  utteceaee,  they  need  not  scraeeh  nor  anmi< 
Ue ;  or  if  they  have  no  iaoey,  they  may  cease  (o  be  grotesque  hi  absurd  imitations  of  it.' 
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The  reproof  adminu«tere<l  to  preachers  of  the  *  Elder  Kxapp  '  school,  in  the  second 
division  of  the  subjoined  passage,  is  equally  forcible  and  just.  How  many  divines,  guilty 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  faults  mentioned  below,  could  we  now  count  up  on  our  fingers ! 

'  Trck  dignity  in  the  pulpit  !•  oppnaed  to  all  aSiKtJUion  of  prettlnfts  ;  to  a  mincing  eflieminate  utterance,  a  roIBnf  of  Ibe  r,  a 
preciae  MUlatioa  of  the  « ;  to  tbowy  wonia  and  tinanl  phraaea,  Jin^in|r  alliiemion,  unneceaaary  antitheaea,  a  eonalant  effort  at  a 
rhythm  iu  our  arntracea,  eUlnrati*  circunilocuduna  to  aroid  the  bonnt  klioma  of  uiir  mother  tongue  ;  or  a  draaing  op  of  a 
aimple  idea  with  comnton  withered  flowera  of  rli«'torie,  until  the  peopl<t  can  aec  nothing  but  the  millenery  about  It,  and  Iha 
amiricing  artiat  complacent  with  hia  akill.  The  pieaclter,  conacioiia  of  truth  and  intent  upon  hia  great  purpoae,  I  wQI  not  tmf 
diatUlna,  for  he  duea  not  erun  iliink  of  aueh  pm^r  pueiilitica.  He  ia  alwve  litem,  manly,  Iwilest  and  aincere.  But  he  doea  not 
Cfdl  into  th«t  oppoaite  extn^nw  of  coara^neaa.  He  ia  himaelf  a  frrntlrmnn  and  a  acholar,  and  therefore  haa  a  due  refpird  fiir  Iho 
proper  feelinea  and  taate  of  aiich  among  hia  audiiorv ;  nor  will  he  allow  a  breach  uf  grammar,  an  ill- proBancbUkm,  or aa 
unapfmly  proriitcliliain,  to  dii^giist  (hoae  whom  he  would  pemtadi*  to  aulTaiiou.  He  need  nut  alwaja  aim  at  pWaiii|r  tbt 
leameil,  \Mi  he  ia  not  die  leaa  intrlligililf>  by  all  for  apeaking  giKxi  Kngliah.'  .  .  .  '  1  doubt  th*'  aucceaa  of  those  who  deapiw 
chriatLui  decnci'ra.  Surely,  coaraeneaa  ia  not  conlributive  to  the  force  of  truth,  or  our  acriptural  pnttema  are  aadly  defective. 
Th<t  guoil  they  aeein  to  do  at  the  ntoment  if  iar  more  than  ruuntrrbalunced  by  the  miacliief  diry  fling  over  the  future.  I  re^MBt 
a  Nackaniiih  in  hia  place  ;  the  duat  of  hia  funiaeo  ami  hia  aweaty  strength  are  a  glor}'  to  hint  there  ;  but  I  cannot  realnin  floi^ 
tempt  (iir  the  preacher  who  atfecu  the  grimed  fi'atiim  and  coatleaa  amia  and  aledge-alinging  geaturea  of  a  bUdumllh,  lalha 
pulpit.  I  cin  leel  for  one  whom  nature  mailn  un^rainly  or  who  Uckml  an  early  educAtion  to  tr.uii  hia  apeech ;  I  can  fiirfSt  hb 
unaroklable  dekcta  in  honor  of  liia  zeal  and  tak-nla ;  but  \»i  who  apea  dofiinuiliea,  and  atrivea  after  rude  eccentricltin,  deaona 
no  pity,  exc«pt  auch  a  a  we  give  to  a  fool  playing  with  the  firea  of  an  altar,  or  a  madman  laughiug  at  tlie  liglitning  of  Pm>*"»  * 


We  are  larlad  to  hour  siu*h  a  writer  and  s|)eakt*r  as  Dr.  Bethuxe  admonishing  his 
brethren  a^inst  the  elliptical  or  '  Orphic  '  style  of  sentence-cropping-.  '  If  there  be  a  tide 
in  our  souls,'  says  he,  '  there  should  be  a  flow  in  our  eloquence ;  nor  should  we  dam  it 
up  into  pools  by  too  frequent  periods.  A  discourse  made  up  of  brief  sentences  is  like  a 
succession  of  aphorisms.  There  wants  a  closer  liiikiiis"  of  them  tog-ether.  One  or  two 
would  be  very  impressive ;  so  many  of  them  is  like  a  rope  of  sand.  Beside,  such 
sentences,  if  there  be  any  connection  in  the  preachers  thoughts,  are  brief  only  in  ap- 
pearance, lie  has  separated  them  only  by  grammatical  forms  and  stops,  weakening  but 
not  destroying  their  relation  to  each  other  ;  or  ho  gains  conciseness  at  the  expense  of 
clearness,  by  leaving  out  rt»latives  and  expletives,  and  confounding  us  with  unacceptable 
ellipses.  To  avoid  a  parenthesis  (which  might  give  the  necessary  exception  or  reference 
in  an  instant)  he  must  be  at  the  ])ains  to  arrest  the  current  of  his  tlioughts,  and  fit  in  a  new 
entire  sentence,  nominative.  ver]».  object,  and  all.  Much,  il  is  tnie,  depends  upon  circum- 
stances ;  and  here  an  etliicatcd  judgment  must  guide.  A  brief  sentence  oAen  flashes 
tnilli  like  liifhtninir.  St.  Paul  has  many  such.  St.  James  excels  in  them.'  Tlie  fault  here 
alluded  to  we  remember  to  have  thought  a  blemish  in  Mr.  Bellows'  discourse  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Ch.^nxing.  and  we  '  had  it  on  our  mind '  to  advert  to  it.  Dr.  Bethvne  has 
some  adminible  remarks  upon  the  folly  of  attempting  to  convince  or  persuade,  when  it  is 
necessary  for  the  speaker  to  '  pump  uii  a  feeling,'  in  order  that  he  may  '  walk  through  his 
part'  creditably.  Tlu?  evil  mentioned  in  the  closing  paragraph  we  have  often  heard 
complained  of  by  clergymen  and  other  public  speakers  : 

'  ExrKPT  we  be  acquainted  thoroughly  with  our  aubjeet  we  can  ncTerprcaentil  clearly  and  profitably  to  othen.  Oar  tboagto 
v^  be  weak  and  timid  and  our  at)  le  meagre  and  fnllerinir,  for  the  plain  rciiaou  that  we  diatruat  onraelrea.  All  attcmfNi  at 
covering  thia  purerty  and  unceruinty  will  t«  tumid  and  flatulent.  The  Mtrinon  *  will  dra^  iu  alow  length  '  wearily  along,  and^ 
the  hearer,  at  thecluae,  Itnow  not  whether  the  preacher  ur  himaelf  ia  moat  to  be  congratulated  that  the  taak of  filling  upao  n»aj 
minutea  ia  over.  But  when  we  are  fully  prefiared,  and  our  minda  are  awelliiig  with  the  thoughta,  and  onr  heart!  with  Iha 
emuliuna  our  aubjf^t  inapirea  miiil  there  ia  a  fonntain-hea<l  of  fde.ia  prciaiiisr  fur  utlrmnce  upon  our  lipa,  there  will  be  «a 
eagemeaa  to  apeak,  and  a  inaiiifirnt  conacinuanuu  of  iuipurtant  matter  to  (IccL-xre  (h.tl  ia  eloqurnro  iiaelf.  Our  worda  mill  flev 
freely  aud  reanlutrly.  Then  there  ia  no  need  i)f  reaching  anzioualy  »rt'T  Irrelfvant  thinga  to  fill  up  the  time;  or  of  playing  wUl 
mere  worda  till  by  aume  happy  chance  we  pick  up  an  ide^.'  .  .  '  '  (too«l  geaiure  ia  very  much  Impedeil  by  the  ahape  of  oar 
pulplta,  which  fitibid  the  Ion;;  deacending  awi>ep,  nrn-at  the  hand  liy  the  cuahion  and  ao  drive  it  above  the  hetul,  which  It  iai«4j 
deeoroua.  The  true  puaitinn  fur  an  orator  ia  atanding  frinh  fne,  a-iihout  uotea,  without  any  acreen.  TTrmnathrnn  htmwlf 
would  have  laile<i  had  he  apoken  out  of  Diugenea'  tub,  from  which  many  of  our  pulpit<t  aerm  to  have  been  firiiloonl.  T«t 
with  all  our  difficultiea,  K  ia  nuiat  atr;ing<>  tb-it  good  action  ia  ao  rare,  when  it  ia  viaible  in  every  eacited  child,  and  ia  VUf  ™^n 
arguing  in  the  atreet.    Liet  nature  dielaie,  but  let  ua  bu  aure  that  it  la  nature.' 

We  could  wi.«h  that  every  dull,  lukewarm,  afTccted  and  pedantic  divine  in  America 
could  be  '  served  with  a  cx)py  of  this  injunction '  against  the  defects  of  our  miscalled  bat 
prevalent  *  pullpit  eloquence.' 
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Gossip  wrrn  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  The  following  communication  has  reference 
to  a  notice  of  Bishop  Do  an  e 's  '  Impressions  of  the  Church  of  England,'  which  appeared  in  the 
first  number  of  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Knickerbocker.  Dr.  Doane,  it  will  be  remembered, 
declared  *  upon  the  most  abundant  testimony  that  the  national  heart  of  England  beat  with  all  a 
brother's  truth  and  fondness  toward  America ; '  that '  the  blood  of  England  yearned  with  instinctive 
magnetism  toward  its  own  current  in  our  veins  ; '  and  this  position  was  supported  also  by  a  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  an  article  entitled  '  France,  America,  and  Britain.'  With  such 
'  experiences '  and  assurances,  we  ventured  a  hope  that  the  reverend  Bishop  took  occasion  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  a  kindred  feeling  on  the  part  of  his  own  country. 


TO  THX  XDXTOR  Or  TBX  Z.KtOXXRBOCXSB. 

Av  article  on  page  102  of  the  twentieth  volume  of  jrour  Magmxlae  *  Induces  me  to  {dace  a  few  matten  under  your  eonsidenf 
tbn ;  whkh,  thbugh  well  known,  are  geoerallj  overlooked  bj  Ametkan  reriewera  in  the  eaatem  wetion  of  the  Unkm. 
There,  where  the  majority  of  the  people  are  of  British  deacent,  the  habits,  feelbgv,  and  religion  w^i  have  a  certain  affinilj  with 
thoae  of  the  mother  country ;  and  it  is  very  natural  that  people  should  acknowledge  a  tie,  frequently  arising  from  blood  rela- 
tionihip.  But  the  people  of  Bridah  origin  oAen  forget  that  their  ancestors  are  not  ours ;  and  that  with  whatever  feelings  they 
regard  the  land  of  their  fatheis,  it  can  be  no  '  mother  country  '  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
therefore  good  reason  to  protest  against  being  made  the  apparent  participators  in  sentiments  arising  fh>m  such  a  source. 
Emigration  has  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  nations  in  friendly  bonds ;  but  the  only  accessions  worth  mentioning,  which  we 
receive  from  the  British  isles,  are  either  diaseuters  or  catholics  {  and  these  are  fiir  overtxilanced  by  the  immense  tide  wbh:h 
flows  upon  us  from  the  German  States.  It  is  then  pretty  evident,  that  a  friendly  feeling  toward  England,  founded  upon  the 
ties  of  consanguinity  and  religion,  docs  not  exkt,  except  locally,  in  tho  United  States :  and  the  '  glory  of  tlie  English  church ' 
is  as  little  felt  here  as  any  other  of  so  small  a  numerical  amount.  In  the  English  settlement  of  Virginia,  (his  church  baa  long 
nnee  given  way  befcre  the  acdve  efforts  of  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  German  Reformed ;  while  the  portkMis  of  the  State 
inhabited  by  Anglo-Germans  can  have  no  ieeling  in  common  with  any  thing  English.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Pennsylvap 
nia,  Ohio,  and  the  Western  States  generally.  What  feelings  can  the  five  thousand  German  inhabitants  of  Buffalo,  or  the  ten 
thouaand  of  Cincinnati,  have  io  common  with  Bridsh  institutions  i  These,  It  is  to  be  presumed,  are  principally  Latherans  ; 
and  I  find  that  during  the  year  ending  July  1841,  there  were  added  to  this  church  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
•erenty-aix  by  bapdsro,  and  nine  thousand  by  emigration. 

Tlie  reaped  paid  to  Bisliop  Doamx  in  England  was  nothing  more  than  so  eminent  a  man  deaerved  ;  but  a  Catliolic  bishop 
of  equal  merit  would  have  been  Just  as  well  received  in  France,  and  a  Lutheran  di?ine  in  Germany.  Tlie  hand  of  fellowship  is 
extended,  not  so  much  to  tlie  American,  as  to  the  spiritual  brother.  It  may  be  surmised  that  the  writer  of  this  article  is  not  friendly 
toward  England.  If  he  is  not,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his  ancestors  came  from  continental  Europe,  and  that  he  has  not 
f  nberited  a  drop  of  English  blood.  In  comparing  England  with  what  the  English  call  the  Condnent,  (meaning  continental 
Europe,)  I  find  many  points  likely  to  torn  the  feelings  toward  the  latter.  The  educational  system  of  Prussia  mtsim  the  exdu- 
■ivo  Eogikh  uaiveraity  system ;  the  general  attention  paid  to  the  modem  languages ;  the  cultivation  t^  the  fine  arts  in  Berlin, 
Wleo,  Munchen,  Paris;  the  various  scientific  expetUtioos,  the  results  of  which  are  published  in  exquisite  style  by  nearly 
every  European  government  except  Spain  and  England ;  the  relative  honor  paid  to  scientiflc  men  ;  the  encouragement  of 
acience  ;  the  proportion  of  learned  noblemen  ;  the  scientific  results  from  the  success  of  a  Nafolxom  compared  with  a  Wxz<- 
x.TMOT0i>  ;  and  I  might  even  mention  the  absurd,  ignorant,  hideous,  and  improper  manner  in  which  the  English  think  they 
•re  pronooneing  Lada  and  Greek. 

The  great  majority  of  oar  people  must  necessarily  M«  with  continental  Europe ;  flnt,  on  account  of  our  eariy  conflietf 
with  Ekigland,  still  fresh  in  tiie  minds  of  the  older  inhabitants  ;  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  great  accessions  we  receive  by 
emigration.  Gratitude  for  early  favors  will  probably  always  incline  us  toward  France ;  and  as  a  nadon  it  will  scarcely  ever 
happen  that  we  can  agree  with  England  in  any  important  political  matter.  So  distinct  are  the  systems  of  the  two  countries, 
tliat  ours  cannot  be  regarded  in  a  fiivorable  light  by  an  Englishman  who  loves  his  own  ;  and  it  is  preposterous  to  expect  any 
thing  but  blame  from  English  travellers.  For  this  we  have  reussn  to  be  thankful,  as  we  are  yet  too  stupid  to  look  upon  praise 
with  suspicion,  when  it  comes  from  a  source  whence  we  should  naturally  expect  blame.  I>et  ua  suffer  the  hanhest  critkism  ; 
let  us  even  deeerve  the  Uame  of  ail  foreigners,  untfl  we  acquire  the  small  amount  of  independence  necessary  to  make  us 
equally  indifferent  to  pAdse  or  misrepresentation.  N.  B.  These  remarks  were  written  before  I  read  the  recent  travels  o( 
Count  Sitoaz.TOBK.    Thoe  views  are  submitted,  with  all  due  deference,  by  A  PaNusYLVAWiair. 

Evert  body  has  heard  or  seen  '  The  MisiUtoe-Bough^^  that  Radcliffian  story  in  song,  of  a  bride 
who  hid  herself  in  an  old  oak  chest  (which  '  closed  with  a  spring ')  on  the  night  of  her  marriage, 
and  who  was  seen  no  more,  until  years  had  rolled  by,  when  her  skeleton,  in  its  bridal  gear, 
was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  living  tomb  which  she  had  sought  in  merriment  Tliere  Is  a 
capital  parody  on  this  very  Germanic  tale,  entitled  *  The  Vork-^Ouse  Boy^^  which  is  set  to  the  same 
music,  and  sung  with  a  particularly  lugubrious  and  *  dying  fall '  in  tlie  chorus.  It  would  *  create  a 
soul  under  the  ribs  of  Death '  to  hear  it '  executed  >  in  the  voice  and  with  the  instrumentation  of  a 
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certain  friend  of  the  '  Old  Kj«ick.'8,'  who  in  rendering  it  preserves  the  original  pathos  and  irresisti- 
ble cockneyism,  to  a  charm.    The  la^t  verse  brought  tears  to  our  eyes : 

THE    VORK-'OUSE    BOY. 

Tns  fieat-coaU  hun^  in  the  rork-'oiue  hall, 
The  vfie  'aU  ihone  on  (be  Tiir-vaAhed  wall ; 
And  Uie  naupen  alt  were  blithe  and  gay, 
A-keepin^  their  Chrittnus  'oliday  : 
Yen  tiie  Maator  he  cried,  vith  a  garage  leer, 
*  Vou  '11  all  gui  aoiip  for  your  Christmaa  cheer ! ' 

Oh  I  the  vnrk-'ouae  buy  I 

Oh  I  the  Tork-'ouM  boy  I 

At  lenffth  all  ov  ua  to  bed  vaa  aent ; 
But  a  boy  ras  nuMing  —  in  narch  ve  rent  I 
Ye  anugfat  hhn  aliovn  and  ve  sought  hint  below. 
And  ve  aou^lil  him  rith  face*  of  grifif  and  vo  I 
Ye  sought  m  each  comer,  each  kt^ttle,  each  pot- 
In  the  vater-l>utl  looked  —  but  found  him  not  1 
And  Teeki  rolled  on,  and  ve  all  vere  told 
That  the  vork-'utuo  boy  had  been  Burked  and  aold  I  • 

Oh  1  the  vork-'ouie  boy  I 

Oh  !  the  vork-'ouM  boy  1 

But  Ten  the  ■onp-coppen  repair  did  need. 
The  copper-amitn  come,  ancf  there  he  aeed 
A  doilop  of  bonea  lie  grizzling  there, 
In  a  leg  of  the  trowae's  the  U>y  did  vear  I 
To  gain  his  All  the  lad  did  stuup, 
Amldrradfui  to  tell,  he  vos  b'it<Hl  into  soup  t 
And  ve  all  ov  us  aaid,  and  ve  said  it  vith  sneers, 
That  he  vaa  pushed  in  by  the  oveneers  ! 
■  Oh  1  the  vork-'ouse  boy  ! 
Ob  I  the  vork-'ouse  boy  i 

We  hinted  in  our  October  number  tliat  the  public,  if  we  might  credit  certain  givings-out  in  the 
last  reading  colunm  of  some  of  the  dully  journals,  were  tired  of  being  *  on  tiptoe '  for  the  issue  of 
^Pt{ffer  Hopkins,^  by  Mr.  Corxelius  Matthews,  '  tl»e  American  Boz  ! '  and  that  if  the  work  were 
not  soon  published,  the  popular  excitement  would  increase  to  such  a  degree  that  the  community  gen- 
erally would  be  compelled  to  mount  stilts.  Sucli  wc  may  suppose  was  soon  aAer  llie  result ;  for  the 
book  appeared.  *  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? '  possibly  asks  some  metropolitan  reader.  We 
will  answer  the  question  honestly  and  frankly.  It  is  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  to  compare  *Pafler 
Hopkins '  with  a  bottle  of  small-beer  would  be  greatly  to  belie  that  fluid.    In  the  language  of  the 

*  Boston  Morning  Jl55f,'  a  journal  whose  editor  knows  '  by  experience  '  what  genuine  humor  is,  it 

*  is  about  as  flat  an  affair  as  we  ever  tried  to  wade  through.'  There  is  not  a  distinct,  substantial 
character,  nor  a  vivid,  life-like  scene,  in  the  whole  lx>ok  —  not  one.  All  is  vague,  ambiguous, 
shadowy  exaggeration.  Its  '  humor,'  its  '  satire,'  its  '  nature,'  are  utterly  naught.  Our  readers,  we 
hope,  will  do  us  the  justice  to  admit  that  we  welcome  real  humor,  wherever  wc  may  encounter  it, 
with  something  like  afTcclion  ;  for  we  hold  that '  nn  inch  of  laugh  is  worth  an  ell  of  moan,  in  any 
state  of  the  market:'  it  will  scarcely  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  wc  are  altogether  incapable  of 
apprfciatim;  legitimate  wit  or  pungent  satire.  And  if,  after  jwrusing  *  PufTcr  Hopkins,'  any  of  our 
readers  shall  deem  our  verdict  a  liarHh  one,  we  i>ledge  ourselves  to  establish  the  correctness  of  our 
estimate,  by  prtwfs  from  the  work  itself  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  *^ Sunday  Mercury*  of  this 
city,  with  a  touch  of  whose  quality  hi  the  matter  of  sterling  humor  our  readers  have  occasionally 
been  favored,  has  the  following  just  remarks  upon  this  chtf-d'auvre  of  the  '  American  Boz :  * 

• '  PrrvitH  jTorKiKo  '  is  a  book  of  vast  pretensions  and  very  small  nif^rit.    It  came  inlo  the  world  with  a  fues,  and  it  will 
go  out  of  it  with  a  phii,  like  a  Chin<>ao  crark^r.     Wlien  that  quaiiii,  pedantic,  nrnl  y  t  cl<>ver  lUAirazine  Arctitrut  came  into  tha 
world,  it  came  with  a  dug  round  its  legs  in  the  shtne  of  thr  huntorout  stnry  of  '  Pulfer  llupkins,'  wliich  ivtardnl  its  progrvM. 
and  finally  stopped  it  from  iitaking  niiy  war  at  all  ;  it  dit* d.     Had  a  liti-niry  coroner's  inqni-iit  tieirn  hold,  the  vertlwl  would 
have  b^en  :  '  rfiysickmi  to  death  liv  Putfer  Hopkins.'     Wh.it  r.in  cquni  the  love  of  a  jurent  lor  i(s  lavorite  child  f    The  love  of 
Mr.  Matthews  for  his  iMntliiig,  '  t'utfcr  Hopkms.'    Ho  iukisLi  upim  ititriKlucing'  it  to  th->  pnt-lic.and  he  cutirts  pablie  critl- 
ri«m  like  an  over-fond  and  very  foolish  parent,  win*  u  puM'ed  up  wxh  [iridu  at  ilu;  noise  he  fanciebbia  pet  ii  uuikinr  in  the  world. 
He  seems  in  hk  prebce  to  fear  that  he  ni.iy  lie  charijeil  wjtli  ciricaiurwtff  n.iture  ;  '  a  charge,'  he  very  modestly  obicrvea,  whkh, 
'brouKht  as  it  is  with  great  cunstartcr  Ad^.iinst  wrifrs  who  iitieiupt  the  huniorou»,  should  lend  mm  to  suspi'ct  —  parUetuarlj  «a 
Cervantes,  Fi<>lding,  Smollett  and  Scott,  to  say  ni*tliing  of  more  recent  eminent  examples,  have  all  at  one  time  or  another  been 
incliKted  in  the  nccusition  —  that  there  is  l(>st  justic>'  and  more  aasninplioti  in  the  cli.ir^>?,  Ihnu  pr-ents  at  first  possible.'    Though 
we  may  admit  Mr.  Matthews'  right  to  place  hiiiwlf  on  the  nuiu-  eminence  widi  (Iiom  distinguished  writer*,  who  by  the  Djr 
were  not  ull  h<miuristt,  we  mu<t  at  the  same  (ime  deny  that  h"  lius  in  any  way  snl>jiri>-<l  hiniiuir  (o  tlK>  charge  of  caricataring 
fKKurr.    H.  B..  the  celebrated  Knirlish  caridiuriat,  owe*  much  of  his  succom  to'the  fact  that  hi*  caricatures  are  mrtmita  —  fanny, 
iMit  unmiMAkable  •  Mr.  Matthew*  Owen  his  want  of  succ'.'ss  to  the  f^ct  that  his  caricatures  are  not  poitmits.    There  ia  nothing 
natural  in  his  booit ;  the  namas  of  the  different  charnctem  arr-  ridiculously  un/unmf ;  and  where  he  has  attempte<l  to  deKiflM 
known  liie,  he  has  signally  fiiiled.    There  is  not  a  purtido  of  humor  iu  his  portr>uiiures,  nor  are  they  diatingiiishod,  tlieoiM 
from  the  other,  save  by  the  author's  designation.' 

Now  icv  think  these  arc  facts  ;  and  moreover,  that  they  naturnlly  explain  the  mystery  of  a  collo- 
quy which  wc  heard  not  long  ago  between  a  couple  of  news-boys  near  tlic  Post-office :  *  I  say,  BiU,V 
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1  elbow  lo  Ok  wrW  u 
ickbuDdle  Udder  his  con 
ucd  'PuOer:"    And 


Ll  muT  jparkling  of  tale-wrilen  and  euay- 


One  mrd  aa  to  Ihc  Ireuured  timdei  of  Mr.  Willi 
iiU.  He  ii  quite  in  the  right  j  hii  thoughts  are  his  o 
compel  fruia  MngnzirLC  publivhera,  be  itiey  contBinedinMcncra'or  moreelBborB 

inghiaeyes  about  hiro,>Ihnl  we  are  indebted  id  .Mr.  Willii  lor  lueh  admirabli 
obiervsncH  in  real  life  ai  we  End  in  '  Canal  Ptll'i  Siralrgg,'  siLetcli  which  edei 


AlHiwuH  llbiitt  i»l  worth  imjtnfiJrlaMnHKirwnU]  baring  : 

If  t^tiy  ItDe  ilut  it  pnalfil  tut  k  iIdUu,  boiti  puUt^t  tod  public  voutd  nhhe  »  ■ 


lad  l.inen  iinil  Imlrii nngW '  SviH  n.  pUnilct,'  tot  taptill)'  Out  wtn 
Wbo  im.lM  Bot  ic.  p™»i5ni.lj«ll~,  nta  1*1  M..  fauer. 
An.l  notuilT  Ui™  «!«■  hKl)'  »nl  KM»  Nfl»fcta  1  .ml  ihei.  WM  mUUiij  iOl 
CUsijU-  hwUien,  Hill  U  CMtYI.  Th«  Ullillli™«r,  ukl  p>n  SoOt, 
.liut  lim  HI.  ncillBllleilil  t™  Ikife  Wsll,  iiul  i«"«i"l «(  bui  BEj  1"  Sj^"  I 

B«l •■  Hii mmUhiwI f3r«Bd  WO«r  10  glre htt Ju* di« B*"  lo tte  dwH : 

To  do  IM  to  >  UhiMhTnlkH,  lulM  ma  ■•  emdlnilT  undTD, 

To H7 ite lw( of  U.    a«4<'«tt** rj  fnitlnHnir  tPRUinBorilKaiilll 
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Atow  he  ia  a  ruffian,  fit  only  for  Ruwtmaiy-lane  or  Seven  Diala, 

And  pour  out  upon  his  ouce  he-patte<i  hcml  f  nonnoiia  viali 

Of  wrath;  and  aome  of  our  pateut  democrata,  atill  finer, 

£xcl&im  with  Uw  air  of  a  lord :  '  Boz  a  {^ntieman  !  why  be  U  only  a  penny-a-liner  1  * 

•  There  U  of  courw  a  philoaophy  in  all  this ;  bat  as  I  am  not  wijtio*  a  aermony 

Nor  tracing  out  ttie  hidden  causes  of  things,  like  a  tranacendentarGennan, 
I  will  only  remark,  that  this  prating  about  gentility  should  not  be  let  pass  wHh  imponlty ; 
Fur  '  gentlemen,'  as  such,  are  generally  tm  worst  part  of  the  community. 
Those  gentlemanly  critics  are  so  pufltrtl  ap  with  thefr  nonsensical  leaven,  ■ 

They  would  probably  refuse  to  keep  company  with  a  low  fisherman  like  St.  Peter  in  heaTen ; 
And  prefer  Satan  himself  (being  a  prince)  as  infinitely  gonteeler. 

And  turn  up  thrir  gentlemanly  nosn  at  RnAKerKRV,  and  call  aim  a  player  and  a  deer-atoaler. 
The  exact  nature  of  Bok'h  cnme  I  have  not  yet  seen  atated ; 
Neither  does  any  one  venture  to  aaaert  tliat  be  baa  been  over-rated. 

It  cannot  be  Ms  <  Notes,'  because  we  began  to  abuse  him  before  tliey  were  pat  in  diealationy 
And  I  do  not  see  that  they  contain  a  senmnoe  against  the  honor  of  tlw  nation. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  they  am  written  in  his  peculiar  at^le  —  funny,  free,  and  flasiiy : 
And  aa  he  makes  no  pretrtnaiona  to  humbugeoua  profundity,  but  only  to  being  daahv, 
What  r^t  have  we  to  grtmibie,  when  it  waa  for  these  very  oualitiea  that  we  adored  hlint 
Welcomed  him,  dined  lum,  danced  him,  feted  him,  followed  him,  bored  him ! 

It  is  true  that  in  the  matter  of  apitting  he  '  pOea  up  the  ridicule '  moat  avfullr, 

Bat  according  to  univeiaal  uaage,  national  Ibibles  may  be  burlesqued  lawfully ; 

And  as  to  tbe  '  sweet  South,'  he  has  been  most  unaccountably  tender, 

For.  considering  what  be  must  have  encountered,  his  strictures  are  very  slender ; 

And  his  aversion  to  tbe  dark-ones  b  not  tu  be  wondered  at,  seeing  be  was  only  a  beginoer, 

Fur  /  have  observed  they  have  an  ugly  habit  of  scratching  tliemselves  while  waitinr  upon  yoa  at  dloaer. 

I  bapjienod  to  be  in  W-^ myself  while  Boz  was  there ;  and  one  Sunday  at  table, 

A  '  chivalrous  aoulh«>mer,'  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  said  to  one  of  these  God'a  image*  in  aat))e, 
U — d  d — n  your  black  infernal  «oul  to  h— II  I  take  my  plate  and  put  aonte  turlwy  in  it, 
Or  I  will  cut  your  bloated  throat  from  ear  to  ear  in  half  a  minute  1 ' 
Tlicae  were  his  exact  words ;  but  to  rive  every  one  his  dtie,  pleaae  remember 
J  Tiie  chivalrous  gentleman  proved  to  k  only  a  congressional  member. 

But  let  tlKise  laugh  who  win  !  If  Box  for  each  of  his  notes  geu  a  guinea. 
There  will  be  more  to  eiivr  than  to  biame  him  ;  and  if  to  please  tw  a  rin,  lie 
Will  be  damned  beyond  all  redemption  —  there  is  no  mistake  about  it ; 

And  if  any  of  those  who  abuse  him  think  that  such  vast  popularity  can  be  attained  without  vaat  merit,  let 
them  try  after  it  themselves,  and  they  '11  not  doubt  it. 

There  were  some  dozen  other  auUectii  in  my  mind,  when  I  took  np  my  pen, 
Which  I  intPndrd  to  touch  upon,  but  I  ahull  be  compelled  to  write  again. 
.  If  thit  should  not  be  considered  chaste  enough  to  be  admitted  into  your  pages 

''  You  may  put  it  into  that '  wilchps'  cauldron  '  the  Rditor's  TabI*  ;  the  main  thing  with  me  b  wagee. 

The  next  time  that  I  write,  I  will  endeavor  to  be  more  correct  antl  less  promiscuous  : 
Very  reapcclfully,  your  most  obedient  servant,  EswRtcue  Fraiicx»ott«. 

Our  excellent  correspondent,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the  entertaining  and  matter-fall 
'  Notes  of  Life  in  IJlayti,^  says  in  a  lino  to  the  editor,  accompanying  his  article  in  the  present  num- 
ber :  '  Please  to  take  notice  that  I  mean  jacka-trees,  and  not  jackwa-trefs !  Have  an  eye  to  tbe 
proof-sheets,  therefore.'  If  it  were  jnckass-trees,  friend  C,  it  would  be  no  more  remarkable  than 
certain  varieties  that  we  rend  of  in  Barbadoes ;  where  they  have  the  'Bread-and-cheese,'  tbe 

*  Sucking-boltlc,'  the  *  Belly-ache,'  and  'Fat-pork'  trees!  'Marry,  come  up  I'  with  your  sup- 
positious etlitorial  verdancy !  •  •  ■  We  have  lying  on  our  table  a  volume  of  remarkable  autograph- 
letters,  belonging  to  a  correspondent  of  this  Magazine,  from  which  we  take  the  annexed.  It  ia  tbe 
first  letter  written  to  Washinotos  by  Lafavktte,  on  his  arrival  in  America,  in  the  '  times  tbat 
tried  men's  souls.'  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  the  enthusiastic  aflection  of  the  good  Marquis 
for  the  '  Father  of  his  Country '  continued  unabated  throughout  life : 

*PhUad0lphia,  TWadoy  EvtnAng, 
*Mt  Daan  OsNsnAt. : 

'I  HAVE  alrrady  had  th^  pleasure  to  acquaint  yon  with  my  arrival  in  America,  and  am  endeavoring  to  reach  Mount  Te^ 
non  as  soon  as  poasilile.  My  Ant  plan  was  only  to  stay  here  two  days  ;  but  the  affectionate  reception  1  have  met  with  in  this 
city,  and  the  returning  some  compliments  to  llie  Ass>*mHy,  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  stay  one  day  longer.  Ou  Friday  I 
will  be  at  the  head  of  Elk  ;  the  next  day  at  lialtimnrr',  and  by  Sunday  or  Monday  I  hope  at  least  to  be  blessed  with  a  sigtit  of 
my  dear  Gcn<*ra].  Tbrre  is  nu  rest  for  me  until  I  grt  to  Motmt  Vernon.  1  long  fur  the  pleasure  to  embrace  you,  my  dear 
GeiH>ral  ;  and  th-?  h.-ippin<*s8  of  bring  once  ntorr  with  you  will  bo  so  great  timt  no  words  can  ever  express  it.  Adieo,  my 
dear  U^neral  1  In  a  few  days  1 11  be  at  Mount  Vernon  ;  and  I  do  alreaily  feel  delighted  with  so  charming  a  prospect.  My  beat 
respects  wait  upon  Mis.  Wa'^hino'ion  ;  and  not  long  after  you  acvive  this,  I  shall  tell  you  myself  liow  respectfully  and 
afiectionately  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  GcuenJ, 

'  Your  most  obedient  humble  aervant, 

'  Lax ATXTTX. 

I  *  In  ease  your  aflain  call  you  to  tbe  Springs,  I  beg  leave  cither  to  go  there  after  you,  or  to  accompany  yon  in  your  Journey/ 

I 

This  letter  is  in  the  peculiarly  neat '  hand  of  write  '  of  IjAFatettk,  and  is  filed  and  endorsed  in 

Washinoton 's  plain,  round  characters :    *  From  the  Marquis  db  La  Fatkttb,  August  1784.' 

I.  We  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  lay  before  the  reader  Barry  Cornwall's  testimony,  tbat 

*  poetry  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward.'  *  I  am  glad,'  says  Proctkr,  writing  from  Gray's- 
lun-Square,  London,  *  that  any  of  my  English  friends  across  the  water,  (for  after  all,  are  we  not 

I 
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all  English?)  take  any  pleasure  in  reading  my  small  matters  in  rerse.  I  wrote  them  when  I  was 
somewhat  inexperienced.  Now^  that  I  know  (or  imagine  that  I  know)  more  about  poetry,  graver 
occupations  prevent  my  following  it.  A  man  with  children  is  bound  to  produce  guineas  instead  of 
rhymes.  Yet  the  Muse,  though  tinprofitable  in  one  sense,  is  pleasant  and  gracious  in  another; 
and  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  altogether  to  regret  the  hours  I  formerly  bestowed  upon  her;  wooing 
her  indeed  not  very  successfully,  but  nevertheless  with  a  sufficient  return  to  yield  me  some  gratifi- 
cation, even  now.'  Modest  and  characteristic ;  and  might  have  been  written  in  the  evening  of  that 
closing  summer-day,  when,  released  from  care,  he  sat  with  his  little  daughter  on  a  meadow-bank, 
inhaling  the  balmy  air  of  the  fading  landscape : 

— —  '  the  DectarmD  bmith 
Which  Earth  Kods  upward,  whea  her  lord  (be  Sun 
KuK*  her  cheek  at  paitinf .' 

We  have  sometimes  heard  small  tradesmen  and  smaller  money-changers  sneer  at  the  '  divine 
art  of  poesy '  as  incompatible  Mrith  the  successful  prosecution  of  business.  BaTAiiT,  SpbaouB| 
Halleck,  and  several  others  in  our  own  country,  refute  this  absurdity,  as  do  the  business-men 
poets  of  England.  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  of  the  house  of  Rogers,  Towgood  and  Rogers, 
Bankers,  London,  while  he  has  secured  a  princely  fortune  in  successful  finance,  has  probably  lost 
little,  either  in  the  way  of  money  or  that  enjoyment  which  money  cannot  purchase,  by  yielding  to 
the  'glorious  impulse  of  song.'  Apropos  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  as  characteristic  of  his  kind, 
benevolent  heart,  we  copy,  in  his  plain  business-like  manuscript,  from  the  collection  before  us,  this 
little  fragment : 

SELFISHNESS. 

On,  if  the  wlfiah  knew  how  much  they  loat, 
What  woulil  thr^jr  not  emlearor,  not  endure, 
To  imitate,  so  for  as  in  them  lay, 
Ii(M  who  hia  wiadom  and  bia  power  employs 
London,  October  A,  1840.  In  makiug  othen  happy  I  8.  BoacRa. 

After  the  foregoing  had  been  placed  in  type,  we  received  through  the  kindness  of  an  esteemed 
friend,  to  whom  our  readers  have  heretofore  been  greatly  indebted,  the  following  original  letter  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  bears  the  post-mark  of  '  Melrose,'  where  the  world- renowned  writer  now 
sleeps  his  last  sleep,  and  was  addressed  to  our  correspondent,  then  in  London,  in  answer  to  a  note 
from  himself,  accompanying  a  copy  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker's  'History  of  New- York : ' 

'  Mt  DsAR  Sib  : 

*  I  Bso  yoa  to  aco?pt  my  beat  thonica  for  the  uncommon  degree  of  entertainment  which  I  have  received  from  the  nMwt 
exceUendy)ocoaQ  history  of  New-Vork.  I  am  sensible  that  as  a  stranger  to  AmerkAn  parties  and  politics,  I  must  lose  much  of 
the  eoneealed  satire  of  the  piece ;  but  I  must  own  that  looking  at  the  simple  and  obrious  meaning  only,  I  hsTe  oeTer  read  any 
thbg  so dosely  nserobling  the  style  of  Dz&k  Swift  as  the  annals  of  Disdrtcb  Kniokbrbocksr.  I  have  been  em- 
ployed these  few  evenings  in  reading  them  aloud  to  Mrs.  Scott  and  two  ladies  who  are  our  guesU,  and  our  sides  have  been 
absolotely  sore  with  laughing.  I  think  too  there  arc  passages  which  indicate  that  the  author  possesses  powers  of  a  different 
kind,  and  hsa  some  touches  which  remind  me  much  of  Sterne.  I  beg  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  know  when 
Bfr.  IRTIKO  takes  pen  in  hand  again,  for  assuredly  I  shall  exp^t  a  very  great  treat,  which  I  may  chance  never  to  bear  of, 
bat  tbnragh  your  kindness.  '  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

'  your  obliged  humble  servant, 
ilUotsybni,  %i  Apra,  1849.  '  Wa,z.txr  Scott.' 

It  is  pleasant,  amid  the  occasional  carpings  of  envious  Detraction,  to  meet  with  eminent  tributes 
•Qch  as  this  to  a  genius  which  has  since  delighted  the  world ;  which  will  continue  to  delight  it  for 
ages  to  come ;  and  to  reflect  the  highest  honor  on  the  country  in  wliich  it  had  its  birth.  •  •  •  We  had 
intended  briefly  but  succinctly  to  report  the  'doings'  at  the  late  annual  *Feeut  of  St.  Niehoku^* 
spread  in  the  most  ample  profusion  corporeally  by  that  sans-pareil  of  a  host,  CozzEif  s,  and  distin- 
guished by  a  spiritual  abundance,  that  was  quite  in  keeping ;  but  we  can  only  allude  to  the  entertain- 
ments. President  Benson  preserved  the  regal  dignity  and  yet  hearty  good  humor  of  the  worshipful 
burgomasters  of  the  olden  lime.  Certain  functionaries,  it  is  true,  were  '  not  present^  in  eoruequenct 
of  absence  ; '  but  there  was  nevertheless  much  good  speaking,  and  all  briefly  spoken,  which  is  usu- 
ally a  great  desideratum  on  kindred  occasions.  There  was  charming  music,  moreover,  instru- 
mental and  vocal.  Every  thing,  in  short,  passed  off  to  entire  edification.  Dr.  Francis,  who  is 
never  caught  napping,  made  one  of  his  most  felicitous  off-hand  speeches ;  Mr.  Van  Beuren,  who 
bore  away  the  hoaors  at  the  last  anniversary  dinner,  again  acquitted  himself  with  signal  credit ; 
Mr.  Golden,  president  of  the  St.  David's  Society,  was  especially  happy  in  his  few  remarks ;  and 
it  was  oar  good  fortune  also  to  hear  distinctly  the  manly  and  sententious  observations  of  Mr.  Grin- 
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NELL,  and  those  of  Mr.  John  A.  Kino,  of  Longf-Island,  who  has  '  speaking  features '  that  illustrate 
even  brilliant  thoughts  and  terse  sentences.  We  should  desire  for  an  habitual  cynic  no  better  tem- 
porary panacea  for  his  unhappy  disorder  than  the  light  of  that  countenance,  and  the  sound  of  that 
ringing,  cheery  voice,  at  a  festive  board.  But  '  brief  must  we  be.'  Sufllcc  it  to  say,  that  from 
soup  to  schnaps  and  pipes,  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  anniversary  festival  of  our  beloved  patron 
Saint.  •  •  •  We  must  decline  the  paper  on  the 'j^t'iilsq/*&>cia//jm.'  It  is  too  long,  too  finely  writteii| 
and  without  a  paragraph  or  place  for  one,  from  begiiniing  to  end !  Very  forbidding  are  such  articles, 
anyway;  but  this,  moreover,  is  diffuse,  and  indiscriminate  in  its  comparisons.  Foubisr's  insti- 
tution is  not '  New- Harmony ; '  where,  if  we  may  credit  Hood  : 


*  TnsY  'vv.  CTcry  thing  in  common,  lo  they  aaj ; 
Eren  not  uncommon  wives :  perchance  thiejr  UKjr ; 
Ami,  if  the  principle  they  carry  throuffa. 
The  bobica  may  be  •oroetimcs  common  too ; 
Making  it  piuzzling,  rather. 
For  some  or  them  to  find  their  father. 

Of  goo<1a  there  ia  community, 

Leatiingof  cour«<-  to  unity  ; 
If  ronr-anii-twcnty  Socinliata  require, 
At  tic  larne  tim^,  the  kitchen  lire, 

A  chop  to  fry, 
Who  ahall  to  any  one  tlw  right  deny  ? 


*  For  Owen  aaya  that  erery  man, 
In  his  community,  ahall  uae  the  fiylng^pan 

Ju«t  wb^n  and  where,  and  Iww  he  inay  require. 
And  tlien,  bow  Tery  atrangQ 
Their  lalwr  th«:y  exchange  I 

The  cobbler  who  would  like  a  diab 
Of  finb. 

Goes  to  th<>  flthmonger  and  heels  a  dioe, 

Th<>n  curries  off  a  aule  or  two. 

The  lawy(;r  wants  a  coat  —  a  decent  fit ; 
I'o  pay  the  tailor's  bill. 
He  nor<l  but  make  the  tailor's  will, 

Or  serve  him  with  the  copy  of  a  writ.' 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  '  Lines  to  a  Night- Hairk,^  from  tlie  pen  of  the  gifled  and  lamented 
Stebbins,  were  transferred  to  our  last  number  from  an  imperfect  English  re-print  of  the  poem. 
It  was  marred  by  four  or  five  alterations  from  the  original,  some  of  which  we  would  counsel 
the  reader  to  correct.  The  close  of  the  line,  *In  thy  ethereal  way  so  thin  and  far,' should  have 
read  'e/tm  and  far ; '  ^Flaunt  up  the  starry  halls  together '  stood  in  place  of '  Jfiwnf  the  starry  haUs 
of  heaven  together.'  In  the  second  line  of  the  twelfth  verse,  for  'When  pleasure  shines,'  etc., 
read,  '  Where  pleasure  shines,'  etc.  We  have  before  us  a  manuscript  volume,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Stebbins,  which,  together  with  the  admirable  *  I^incs'  above  alluded  to,  contains 
several  brief  poems  of  rare  beauty,  with  which  we  shall  hope,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  to 
make  our  readers  better  acquainted  hereafter.  •  •  •  How  truly  is  it  the  gift  of  the  real  artist, 
whether  he  be  pointer-poet  or  poet-painter,  to  brighten  past  memories,  and  reveal  past  scenes, 
until  time  and  space  seem  to  vanish,  and  young  years  come  up  afresh  from  life's  golden  morning ! 
*Ah !  the  mill  tlicrc ! '  sings  Count  Kodoli>iio  in  '  La  Somnambula ; '  and  we  almost  partook  of  his 
emotion,  while  reading  the  following  daguerreotype  sketch,  by  Mr,  Alfred  B.  Street,  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  '  Northern  Light : ' 


•  .  .  '  But  when  mom, 
Bringing  the  daily  task,  upliAs  the  gatn. 
The  scene,  like  mneic  chaiifr<^s :  the  smooth  pon<l 
Bp>aks  into  slanting  linrs  ;  (he  scum  whirls  round  ; 
The  rough  Uack  lojrs  sail,  Jiwlline  ;  an<l  the  wr^ils 
Rtrram  ui  th«!  dancing  ripiJi-s  ;  tbnjugh  t\v  Aaum 
The  waters  rush  in  foam  ;  the  dusky  wli."el 
Whirls  iu  huge  circle,  as  the  dashiitr  flixKl 
Ijvapa  on  iu  buckets ;  gnitn  and  hum  succeed 
Throughout  the  structure,  till  the  daylight  dies. 

•  We  enter  In  :  a  tiiin  while  dust  is  spi>;ad 
O'er  wall,  and  bin,  and  floor;  hnr-  swelling  sacks, 
Here  prow,  or  b*aninjreacli  uu  each,  th<'r»*  raii»ed 
By  sinewy  hands  on  tvrawny  Uirk«,  and  brought 
"Vi  ith  staggi-riug  eti'urts  to  Uie  porch,  wbi-rv  stand 


The  broad-wheeled  wagon  and  the  dozing  iteeda 
That  now  and  then  arouse  to  pick  amidst 
The  hay-muun<ia  at  their  feet.    The  miller,  liuff 
And  bustling,  )if>wder?d  thickly  o'er  with  white, 
Pours  from  (lie  nieaiure  the  bright  golden  com, 
Or  d.irk  bruwn  l^uck-wheat,  in  (lie  nonper  broadi 
A  lcTi!l  niKM,  that  in  its  midst  soon  snows 
A  hullowetl  si>ot,  as  swift  the  particles 
Drop  to  (he  cnishing,  grindine  stones  beneath ; 
Till  tunnel-chafed  the  sliding  load  appears. 
And  iIk-  li^ht  grains  at  Inst  whirl  round  tlie  mouth 
Of  the  deep  pass.ige,  and  quick  disappear. 
From  tb»  lung  tulM>,  within  the  box  beneath, 
Stp-auis  (be  Warm  flour  in  readiness  for  Uv;  sadr^ 
And  ,\  stnmgtxlor  breathes  like  smitten  flint, 
Tbruugti  tiie  dim  du«ty  air,' 


Who  that  has  ever  been  to  a  couiilry-mill,  that  object  of  teeming  interest  to  the  curious  stripling, 
can  fail  to  appreciate  the  faithfulness  of  this  brief  sketch?  •  •  •  As  our  very  '  little  people  '  come 
in  from  their  daily  exercise  at  school,  spelling  ever>'  liard  word  they  encounter  or  hear  in  conversa- 
tion, and  praising  the  good  lady  whose  teachings  arc  their  j<»y  and  delight,  we  are  reminded  how 
important  is  the  position,  how  ninny  the  qualifications,  and  liovv  poorly  rewarded  the  services  of 
those  benefactors  of  society,  the  early  school-teachers.  Galt  ha*  drawn  a  picture  of  one  of  this 
class  in  Scotland,  teaching  a  few  children  in  a  garret  over  a  groccr>--8tore,  and  ruling  them  with 
no  law  but  kindness,  who  has  doubtless  many  a  counterpart  in  thi.s  great  metropolis :  '  Narsx 
Banks  taught  them  reading  and  working  stockings,  and  how  to  sew  the  semplar,  for  twal-pennies 
a-week.  She  was  a  patient  creature,  well  cut  out  for  her  calling,  with  bleor  een,  a  pale  face,  and 
a  long  neck,  but  meek  and  contented  withal,  tholing  the  dale  of  this  world  with  a  Christian  sub- 
mission of  the  spirit ;  and  her  garret-room  was  a  cordial  of  cleanliness,  for  she  made  the  scholars 
set  the  house  in  order,  time  and  time  about,  every  morning;  and  it  was  a  common  remark  for 
many  a  day,  that  the  lassies  who  had  been  at  Nanse  Baxks's  school  were  always  well  spoken  of, 
both  for  their  civility,  and  the  trigiiess  of  their  houses  when  they  were  afterward  married.    In 
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short,  I  do  not  know  that  any  individual  body  did  more  to  improve  the  waya  of  the  parishioners,  in 
their  domestic  concerns,  than  did  that  worthy  and  innocent  creature,  Nanse  Bajvks,  the  school- 
mistress ;  and  she  was  a  great  loss  when  she  was  removed,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  a  better 
world.'  ...  *  The  Pilgrims,  a  TaU  of  Fancy  and  Fact,^  has  many  separate  passages  of  a  rare  poetic 
beauty.  These,  if  the  writer  will  trust  our  judgment,  and  we  have  his  permission,  we  shall  gladly 
transfer  to  our  pages.  But  as  a  whole,  the  poem  would  tire.  The  description  of  the  Seasons  is 
minutely  correct,  but  not  poetical.  Take  the  pictures  of  summer  and  winter,  for  example,  which 
occupy  each  two  and  a  half  pages  of  ruled  foolscap  ms.  Both  are  catalogues,  such  as  an  auctioneer 
would  prepare,  if  he  were  to  sell  at  public  vendue  a  winter  or  summer  landscape.  Now  there  are 
eight  lines  in  two  short  l>*rics  of  Bubns,  which  express  more  than  the  five  pages  to  which  we  have 
referred.    They  are  suggestive,  but  not  an  inventory.    What  a  charming  summer  view  is  this : 

'  Ik  limmer,  when  the  haj  waa  mavn, 
And  corn  waved  ^mn  in  ilka  field, 
And  clarer  bloom'd  white  o'er  the  lea, 
And  roses  Uaw  in  Oka  iMeld.' 

Pray  do  us  the  favor  to  look  at  tlie  unavoidable  accessories  of  this  sweet  sketch,  friend  'S.  T.'  And 
here  is  its  very  antipodes ;  yet  it  is  equally  felicitous : 

*  Ik  winter,  when  the  rain  ndn'd  cauld, 

And  frost  and  snaw  on  ilka  hill : 
And  Boreas,  wi'  bis  blasts  sae  bauld, 
Was  threat'nin'  a'  our  kjre  to  kill.' 

Is  nH  this  a  picture  of  desolation,  in  the  winter  highlands  of  Scotland  ?  —  and  would  a  ream  of  paper 
enable  a  writer  to  depict  the  scene  more  forcibly  ?  •  •  •  We  have  turned  up,  among  the  uncon- 
sidered manuscripts  in  a  mislaid  port-foliu,  '  The  Fratricide^s  Death,  a  Poetical  Rhapsody,^  written 
by  William  Blair,  the  'Opium  Eater,'  wliose  strange  autobiography  appeared  in  our  pages  a 
short  time  since.  It  was  peimed  while  the  writer  was  under  the  influence  of  the  potent  drug ;  and 
we  well  remember  the  pale,  cadaverous  young  man,  with  eyes  that  flashed  like  coals  in  their 
sunken  sockets,  who  handed  us  the  ms.  with  a  trembling  hand,  at  our  old  publication-office  in 
Broadway.  Very  probably  he  was  at  the  climax  of  his  '  wizard  spell '  at  that  very  moment. 
We  shall  soon  give  place  to  the  remarkable  production  in  question,  as  well  as  to  some  other  per- 
formances of  this  self-immolated  victim  on  the  altar  of  sensual  indulgence.  •  •  •  'M.  B.  P.'  is  in 
quite  too  much  of  a  hurry.  Wc  haven't  found  leisure  to  read  more  than  one  chapter  of  his  long 
tale,  scarce  a  week  received.  His  impatience  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  discontented  partisan,  who 
walked  into  the  office  of  a  whig  (or  '  coon,'  to  adopt  the  current  term)  the  next  morning  after  the 
election  of  General  Harbison,  and  asked  with  a  sneer:  'Well,  you 've  gained  the  day ;  and  now 
where 's  your  better  times  ?  You  've  elected  Harrison,  but  where  's  the  '  prosperity  ? '  where 's  the 
*  change?'  where 's  the '  plenty  ? '  It's  all  a  humbug,  just  as  I  expected!'  .  •  •  We  would 
recommend  all  our  metropolitan  readers  to  visit  Russell's  '  Planetarium,^  now  open  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  rooms  of  the  American  Institute,  in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall.  It  is  an  immense  piece 
of  scientific  mechanism,  of  Cyclopean  fabrication,  entirely  composed  of  highly-polished  steel,  brass, 
and  solid  cast  iron,  all  silvered  and  gilded,  and  the  whole  mass  of  which  weighs  no  less  than  two 
tons.  The  zodiacal  table  supporting  the  whole  machinery  is  more  than  sixteen  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  orbit  of  Uranus  embraces  an  area  of  sixty-six  feet  in  circumference ;  and  the  number  of  wheels 
and  pinions  regulating  the  complicated  and  multiple  motions  of  the  mechanism,  amounts  to  nearly 
six  hundred.  The  whole  solar  system,  that  is,  the  remote  planets,  Uranus,  with  his  six  satellites, 
Saturn,  with  his  rings  and  seven  attendants ;  Jupiter,  with  his  four ;  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  the 
Earth,  with  the  Moon  and  the  lesser  planeu ;  the  ecliptic,  with  numerous  stars,  and  the  Sun  in  the 
centre,  binding  all  together,  revolve  harmoniously  in  their  respective  orbits,  and  in  mathemcaieal 
proportion  of  time  with  regard  to  each  other !  The  eflect  is  indescribably  impressive  and  sublime. 
It  is  as  if  the  Great  Architect  had  '  bowed  down  the  heavens,  and  come  near.'  Would  that  the 
thoughts  which  were  vouchsafed  to  us  while  gazing  upon  this  wonderful  structure  could  have 
been  preserved  by  some  daguerreotype  of  the  mind !  Well  has  it  been  said,  that  the  undevont 
astronomer  is  mad.  Who  can  survey  the  heavens, '  the  moon  and  stars  which  He  has  ordained,' 
and  not  exclaim  with  the  poet: 

*  OoT>  of  the  rollinj^  orbs  above  i 

Thy  name  U  wniten  clearly  brijfht 
In  ttvo  warm  noon's  unvaryinjr  blaze, 

Or  evening's  golden  shower  of  light : 
For  every  lire  that  hvnts  the  sun, 

And  every  spark  that  walks  alone 
Around  the  utmost  verre  of  heaven, 

Were  Uudkd  at  thy  ouraing  throne  1 ' 
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Wk  are  in  the  receipt  of  letters  and  public  journulis  from  our  esteemed  friend  WiLsoir,  the  dis- 
tinguished vocalist,  whose  operatic  career  in  this  cuuntr>*,  in  connection  with  Miss  Shiebkff,  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  has  entered  upon  a  new  field,  which  he  is  cultivating  with  the  most 
abandant  success.  liis  *  Scottish  Entertainments,'  consisting  of  TiCctures  upon  Scottish  Poetry  and 
Song,  accompanied  by  the  music,  are  attended  by  crowds  wherever  they  have  been  given.  We 
hear  from  him  lost  in  Liverpool,  where  on  each  night  of  his  entertainment  some  two  thousand  per^ 
sons  were  present.  In  other  towns  of  England  and  throughout  his  native  Scotland  the  same  suc- 
cess had  attended  him.  He  gives  us  a  capital  sketch  of  the  scenes  at  Taymouth- Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbame,  during  Queen  Yictoria-s  visit,  before  whom  he  sang  to  such  edi- 
fication that  Her  Majesty  gave  him  permission  to  dedicate  to  her  a  forthcoming  volume  of  his  apon 
*  Scottish  Music  and  Song,'  which  we  can  well  believe  will  richly  deserve  her  *  august  patronage.* 
Mr.  Wilson  may  well  congratulate  himself  that  he  is  free  from  all  scheming  managers,  and  can 
do  as  he  likes.  '  I  sing,'  he  writes,  'what  songs  I  choose,  tell  what  stories  I  please,  am  my  own 
manager,  and  also  my  own  treasurer ;  and  find  a  much  better  supply  of  funds  and  friends  (not 
incompatible  things,  friend  Wilson,)  than  I  should  have  were  I  still  painting  my  face,  and  adorn- 
ing my  person  with  theatrical  garniture.'  Success  attend  thee,  inimitable  Spkckbackkr  !  Would 
thati  sitting  by  our  ruddy  fire  tlds  tempestuous  December  night,  we  could  hear  that  rich  voice  once 
more  rolling  out '  Tak'  your  auld  Cloak  about  Ye ! '  the  while  a  certain  bright  copper-vessel,  not 
forgotten  we  fain  would  hope,  is  '  whistling  on  the  hob,'  awaiting  admixture  with  something '  neat* 
in  the  way  of  Glenlivet  and  all  becoming '  fixin's. '  Here 's  to  thee,  friend  of  past  days !  •  •  •  Reader, 
if  in  the  providence  of  God  it  shall  have  been  your  lot  to  lose  tliat  first  of  characters  and  best  of 
friends,  a  good  mother,  you  will  appreciate  the  feeling  which  dictated  the  thoughts  that  ensue  ; 
thoughts  warm  from  the  heart  of  an  exile,  three  thousand  miles  and  more  away  from  the  *  spot 
where  he  was  bom.'  *  Oh  I  my  mother  I '  said  poor  Buckthorne,  when,  returned  from  his  weary 
wanderings  through  a  heartless  world,  he  stood  by  her  ashes,  and  buried  his  face  in  the  grass  that 
grew  above  her  grave ; '  oh !  my  mother !  would  I  were  once  more  by  your  side,  sleeping,  never  to 
waken  upon  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  this  vain  life ! '  Such  were  doubtless  the  aspirations,  *  spread 
fiur  out  like  filaments,'  that  pervaded  the  heart  which  indited  the  following : 

SONNET 

ON    A    Z.O0K    OV    ICT    BXI,OVKD    MOTHFR'S    BAIR,   UKSXrKCTXSI.T    TOUKS     ZK    A    POOKXT-BOOX. 

'  TniH  little  lock  of  hair  ihiia  ailrerctl  oVr 
Bv  Tiiiu>'ii  culd  hnnil,  U  dourrr  far  to  n»e, 
('rhuiifh  lnKUul  tieiieath  tlic  weight  of  porerty,) 
Th:in  alight  muit  ▼aJiii-<l  in  the  rich  innii't store 
Of  irnlil  nml  gvmt.    That  vuict;  I  hear  no  niorp  I 
Denlli'a  (liirkiiPM  dinna  tliat  once  hrii;ht-li'>anting  ejre  ; 
All  in  the  toniL  sare  this  liea  monldcrinKly  ; 
Yet  with  a  uiagic  power  du<-a  ihia  rratun^ 
The  fndinif  acciiea  of  other,  hippier  ilayii. 
And  thon^  ^eara  p;iBa  away,  of  joy  or  pain, 
Aa  I  view  thu,  di'iir  Memory  will  raive 
Within  tlu-  ni^atic  chamlvr  of  th<-  brain 
My  mother'a  luiair*'  I     May  I  gladly  fam 
In  liearva'a  fair  liutd  upon  bcraeir  a^aiu  I  B.  W.  Caait  Massxtt. 

Thk  writer  of  *  The  Gxotest/ue  in  Psalmody '  we  have  no  doubt  means  well,  and  designs  to  effect  a 
salutary  purpose,  in  his  well-written  esisuy ;  but  his  cxampleit  of  bad  taste  in  the  language  of  hymns 
include,  in  our  poor  judgment,  one  or  two  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  *  Mt'thodist  Collection.'  We 
quite  agree  with  our  correspondent,  however,  in  his  cstiinnte  of  several  songs,  for  they  deserve  no 
better  name,  which  are  sometimes  sung  nt  conventicle  with  '  n  rich,  deep  snuille,  a  mellow  nasality, 
by  the  very '  Primitive  Metho<lists.'  Of  tliis  objectionable  claj*«,  in  our  view,  is  the  long  chant  com- 
mencing '  What 's  become  of  good  old  Daniel  ? '  and  running  the  inquiry  through  a  long  list  of  sainta 
and  patriarchs,  each  verso  ending  with  the  luiswer,  ^  Gone  to  the  promised  land.'  Wc  have  some- 
where seen  or  heard  a  clever  parody  upon  the  perfomiances  in  this  kind,  which  was  a  just  satire 
upon  the  repulsive  familiarity  with  the  names  of  the  sacred  personages  of  the  Scriptures  which  they 
exhibit.  It  was  a  rapid  glance  at  some  of  the  prominent  ev(>nts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
had  a  sort  of  refrain  at  the  end  of  every  verse,  of  which  the  f»)lIowing  was  one : 

•  Old  Mm.  Potiphar  waa  n  rery  (jn-at  flirt. 
She  caii^t  bolil  of  J(«eph  and  tore  hi*  atiirt ; 

Tbeiv  'a  a  lutppy  day  a-cuiiUD^  I '  etc. 

While  we  yield  to  none  in  our  admiration  of  tlie  Methodist  hymns  generally,  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  our  correspondent  is  correct  in  many  points  of  liis  animadversions.  •  •  •  We  have  received 
simdry  insinuations  and  hints  from  various  quarters,  that  it  will  be  quite  useless  for  Mr.  Johw 
Quod  to  attempt  to  disguise  himself  as  our  *'Mysteriovs  Omtfpondent,'*    But  Messieurs,  yon  havo 
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liberty  to  guess  again  ;  and  especially  '  B.'  of  Boston,  whose  faith  seems  strong  enough  to  remove 
mountains.  '  To 't  man,  to  U !  '  '  The  Young  Englishman,'  however,  deserves  all  favorable  suf- 
frages. The  sea-scene  in  the  present  number  is  to  Our  conception  most  graphically  and  powerfully 
depicted.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  our '  Mysterious  Ck>rrespondent '  will  have  a  paper  in 
every  number  of  the  Knickskbockbr.  •  •  •  Did  you  ever  reflect,  reader,  upon  the  strange  pro- 
pensity which  almost  every  man  has  (until  he  begins  to  look  back  to  the  time  when  he  was '  as 
good  as  ever  he  was ')  to  kick  an  old  hat  ?  Few  would  *  go  ten  miles  out  of  their  way  to  kick  a 
sheep,'  like  Johh  Raji dolph  ;  but  universal  Humanity  is  old  hat-kicking.  Hence  the  juvenile  dis- 
cernment and  sure  forecast  indicated  in  a  trick  which  we  lately  saw  played  by  some  wa^^h 
boys.  A '  shocking  bad  hat '  was  placed  seductively  near  the  edge  of  the  side-walk,  looking  to  a 
passer-by  very  soft  and  eligible  to  a  kick  that  should  send  it  into  the  middle  of  the  street.  We  saw 
one  man  approach  it,  with '  destruction  in  's  aspect,'  and  drawing  back,  he  dealt  it  a  kick  that 
made  him  recoil  a  yard  or  two,  with  an  expression  oi  face  that  was  any  thing  but  pleasing.  As  he 
went  limping  round  the  comer,  we  beheld  the  laughing  little  rascals  readjusting  and  concealing  th» 
stones  in  the  hat,  for  another  customer.  We  laughed  in  our  sleep  that  night ;  at  least,  so  we  wero 
told  the  next  morning.  •  •  •  The  death  of  the  late  Samuel  Woodworth  should  not  pass  unno- 
ted. He  has  written  many  beautiful  poems,  which  will  live  as  long  as  the  language ;  wimess  his 
'  Old  Oaken  Backet,'  that  will  be  sung  by  millions  yet  unborn.  Mr.  Woodworth  was  a  warm- 
hearted man,  a  good  husband  and  father,  and  blameless  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  One  character- 
istic of  his  style  was  a  sort  of  treble-rhyming,  which  we  at  one  time  fimcied  to  be  a  very  difficult 
species  of  composition ;  but  *  Ollapod  '  (may  he  rest  in  peace !)  undeceived  us,  by  throwing  oflf 
almost  impromptu  stanzas  in  this  kind.  Resisting  all  entreaties,  on  one  occasion,  to  prolong  a  win- 
ter-visit in  New- York,  on  the  plea  that  the  Delaware  would  be  frozen,  and  his  return  to  Phila- 
delphia rendered  difficult,  he  thus  referred  to  the  truth  of  his  prophecy,  in  the  opening  of  a  poetical 
epittle  by  the  next  mail  after  his  arrival  at  home : 

'  I  Aif  fflad,  w  it  ia.  that  to  mmd  I  deputed 

To  m»  iroodljr  atj  at  onoe  to  return  ; 
For  imme^ateij  alter,  old  Boreas  had  itarted 

To  acatter  the  aoowa  from  hit  locks  and  hia  iim  : 
If  I  'd  Maid  tOI  Mondaj,  or  como  home  on  Suodajr, 

I  should  have  had  one  day  of  pleasure,  't  is  true  ; 
But  the  steamboat  ceased  running,  and  therefore  *  cunning  ' 

I  think  't  was,  my  shunning  to  tarry  with  you. ' 

This  measure,  poor '  Ollapod  '  was  wont  to  say,  could  be  '  run  off  the  reel '  faster  than  any  other 
with  which  he  was  acquainted.  •  •  •  The  ^  Leaf  from  a  Lawyer^s  Note-Book '  it  should  seem  has  in 
parts  appeared  before  in  print.  This  is  sufficient  to  exclude  it  from  our  '  Original  Papers.'  One 
passage  however  we  venture  to  segregate.  Our '  lawyer '  had  been  visited  for  weeks  by  a  liti- 
gionsly-disposed  person,  ostensibly  anxious  to  '  file  a  bill '  against  his  partner  in  trade,  but  evidently 
seeking  gratuitous  information  by  which  he  could  be  overreached  without  the  aid  of  law.  At  length 
the  *  counsel,'  eager  to  touch  his '  retainer,'  informed  the  litigant  that  his  next  call  at  the  office  must 
be  to  direct  him  to '  file  a  bill,'  for  he  could  n't  waste  any  more  of  his  precious  time  in  shilly-shallying. 
*  Well,'  replied  the  law-seeking  votary, '  I  '11  go  down  and  ifUimidate  the  obstinate  mule,  and  if  that 
does  n't  do,  yon  may  file  your  bill.'  He  leA  the  office,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  returned  with 
both  his  eyes  closed  and  clad  in  puffy  purple,  exclaiming  as  he  entered :  *  File  your  bill !  Mr.  G.  j 
file  your  bill !  I  could  n't  intimidate  him,  d — n  him !  But  I  '11  ^  him,  yet ! '  He  subsequently  lost 
his  case.  •  •  •  How  much  is  there  in  the  manner  in  which  a  favor  may  be  rendered,  to  take  away 
the  sense  of  obligation,  which  to  sensitive  natures  is  oftentimes  so  painful !  Goldsmith  somewhere 
says,  that  if  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  were  walking  together,  and  a  poor  mendicant,  shiv- 
ering with  cold  for  the  lack  of  an  over-coat,  which  both  had  on,  should  accost  them,  tlie  Frenchman 
would  take  off  his  outer  garment,  and  with  a  thousand  protestations  and  exaggerations  of  his  cha- 
ritable impulse,  present  it  to  him ;  whereas  the  Englishman  would  remove  his  own  coat,  and  with 
a  blnff  manner  hand  it  to  the  needy  man,  with :  '  I  say,  here  old  fellow,  take  this  —  J  do  n't  want 
it.'  The  distinction  drawn  is  nice,  and  it  is  we  believe  characteristic.  The  reply  of  a  Scottish  gen- 
tleman to  a  *  widow  in  affliction,'  who  had,  after  many  a  pang  at  the  thought,  addressed  him  from  a 
distance,  asking  for  a  loan  of  five  pounds  for  the  relief  of  herself  and  children,  is  quite  in  point. 
The  return  post  brought  her  a  letter  from  this  true  '  nobleman,'  enclosing  twenty  pounds,  which  com- 
menced with  the  remark,  that  *  it  was  with  sorrow  he  heard  that  such  a  trifle  could  be  serviceable 
to  her.'  How  delicate,  and  how  considerate !  *  It 's  just  like  himsel' ! '  said  the  widow  ,*  and  no 
doubt  it  was.  •  >  >  ^A  Visit  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum '  is  a  very  vivid  picture  of  painful  scenes,  which 
we  should  be  unwilling  to  paint  to  the  imaginations  of  our  readers.  Two  of  the  inmates,  we  may 
aimott  infer,  are  menU>ers  of  a  ^Mad  Familyj^  such  as  is  described  in  preceding  pages.    The  humor- 
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OU8  colloquies  of  the  patients  are  not  felieitoasly  recorded.    A  ^vriter  in  the  *  Soathem  Literarf 
Messenger,'  who  in  the  lost  number  of  that  work  de»cribes  the  temporary  insanity  of  an  invalid 
friend,  would  doubtless  have  rendered  the^e  incoherent  conversations  to  the  life.    One  or  two  of  hit 
ludicrous  incidents  we  transplant  in  this  connection :  '  When  he  uwoke,  the  first  thing  which  caught 
his  eye  was  a  fly  sleephipr  on  the  wall  above  him.    '  See  that  fly ! '  he  called  out.    *  Look  at  him ! 
how  he  swells !    He  is  as  big  as  an  elephant !    O,  my  God  !  my  God  !  he  will  crash  me !  *  and  ha 
struggled  desperately,  as  if  to  free  himself  from  an  overwhelming  pressure.    At  irregular  interralf, 
varying  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  his  paroxysms  returned ;  sometimes  aaaoming  a 
frightful,  and  at  others  a  most  ludicrous  cliaractcr.    At  one  time  he  fancied  that  his  nose  was  dwind- 
ling away.    •  O  my  nose  I '  he  exclaimed.    *  Stop  my  nose !    Doctor,  hold  on  my  nose,  will  you  T 
H — lofa  doctor  you  are,  canH  stop  a  man's  nose!    Whatshallldowhenlwanttosnecael*  •  •  •  A 
friend  of  ours,  who  has  often  enlightened  the  public  on  various  matters,  and  who  has  made  very  many 
people  happy  for  the  time  being,  gives  us  the  annexed  as  the  modus  operandi  of  the  brain  and  nerrat. 
His  illustrations  strike  us  as  original  and  forcible  :  *  The  brain  is  a  galvanic  battery,  having  the 
power  to  collect  within  itself  the  electric  fluid.    The  nerves  are  wires,  conducting  this  electric  flaid 
to  every  part  of  the  human  system,  and  putting  the  body  in  motion.    It  is  this  electric  fluid  that 
causes  the  heart  to  contract  and  expand,  and  to  force  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body,  carrying 
with  it  those  particles  which  are  intended  to  replace  those  that  are  continually  passing  off.    When 
this  electric  fluid  is  equally  distributed  over  the  human  body,  it  constitutes  healthy  and  our  actkma 
are  in  accordance  witli  nature.     But  when  this  fluid  becomes  unequally  distributed,  (that  is,  col- 
lected more  iit  one  part  than  another,)  it  constitutes  disease^  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  aa 
the  balance  is  disturbed.    Tlie  electric  fluid  always  seeks  an  equilibrium.    It  is  xtTf  perceptible  in 
the  atmosphere  when  it  is  agitated ;  we  have  thunder  and  lightning  until  it  is  equalized,  when  ail 
is  calm  again.    It  is  precisely  the  same  when  it  becomes  disturbed  in  the  human  system.    When 
steam  is  tlirown  irregularly  upon  the  machinery  of  a  steam- boat,  it  produces  a  jarring  motion ;  and 
thus  if  the  electric  fluid  be  thrown  irregularly  on  the  heart,  the  contractions  will  be  irregular,  and 
disease  must  ensue.    It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  our  health  depends  upon  an  equalised 
state  of  the  electric  fluid  over  the  body.    The  great  cures  produced  by  animal  magnetism,  in  cases 
of  nervous  head-aches,  spasmodic  contractions,  etc.,  are  brought  al)Out  by  frictions,  which  equalixe 
the  fluid.'  •  .  •  '  Tlie  Cons*eration '  is  declined.    It  lacks  life,  and  has  neither  novelty  nor  style  ta 
recommend  it.    It  is  written  as  from  a '  clergyman,'  but  not  by  one,  unless  we  greatly  mistake.    If 
the  writer  is  a  divine,  wc  can  only  say  that  if,  in  tlie  '  laying  on  of  hands,'  any  one  of  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry  had  touched  his  head  with  a  staff  instead  of  the  himd,  the  joke  of '  This  will  do  well 
enough  —  timber  to  timl»er ! '  would  have  been  more  applicable  to  himself  than  it  was  to  a  kind 
old  recipient  on  another  occasion.  •  •  •  The  criticism  upon  a  prolific  American  litterateur,  which  we 
receive  from  '  M.^  of  Philadelphia,  is  too  long,  and  otherwise  disproportioned  to  its  theme.    Vh» 
writer  is  mistaken  too  in  his  inferences  as  to  tlie  effect  which  the  writings  in  question  may  have 
upon  our  literary  repute  in  other  countries.    Tliis  is  quite  a  needless  fear,  so  far  as  the  writer  refer- 
red to  is  conccriie<l,  for  none  of  his  works  have  ever  been  republished  or  noticed  abroad,  to  our 
knowledge.    The  tnitli  is  that  there  are  two  classes  of  literati;  those  who  live  to  study,  and  thoae 
who  study  to  live  ;  the  former  elevate  literature,  while  the  latter  degrade  it.    Tlieir  understanding 
becomes  rarefied  rather  than  condensed  :  they  lose  their  meaning  in  a  multitude  of  words,  and  bury 
their  little  sense  under  a  heap  of  phrases.  •   •   .  We  welcome  two  or  three  new  contributors  in  the 
present  number,  and  the  reappearance  of  one  or  two  old  and  favorite  correspondents.    A  passaga 
in  the  '  Voyage  to  the  North- Pole '  alludes  to  a  celebrated  philosopher  who  made  discoveries  in  the 
moon.    This  compliment  is  to  Kiciiaud  Adams  Lockk,  who  will  be  remembered  for  centuries  by 
his  inimitable  '  Moon-IIoax.'    Wliat  a  letter  Dr.  Dick  of  Scotland  wrote  us  concerning  that  *  incre- 
dible narrative  ! '    It  was  about  the  warmest  tribute  we  ever  heard  paid  to  it,  although  the  praise 
was  rather  *  over  the  left.'    '  O  Marts ! '  is  most  welcome.    Do  n't  let  it  be  so  long  again  *  betweea- 
meals.'    '  Ith'n't  GS'the  thweet?  '  Granted  ;  but  *  sweeter  far  than  tliis,  than  all'  will  be,  to  thoae 
who  appreciate  their  sly  satire  and  irresistible  style,  the  frequent  favors  of  our  observant  correqKMl- 
dent.  •  •  •  We  could  not  find  words  to  record  the  mournful  yet  pleasant  thoughts  called  forth  from 
the  cells  of  Memory  by  the  beautiful  essay, '  Old  ThovghLx  on  the  New  Yearj'  in  preceding  pages. 
Let  it  however  at  least  be  permitted  us  to  make  this  hurried  reference  to  that  admirable  psqper,  and 
to  add  a  heart-felt  aspiration  that  our  readers  may  truly  find  the  era  upon  which  we  have  entered 
together,  a  Happt  New  Year.  •  •  •  We  need  not  say  that  we  shall  at  all  times  be  well  pleased  to 
hear  from  the  author  of  Music  at  Idlebtrg.^    Both  in  matter  and  manner,  his  articles  leave  but  little 
to  be  desired,  by  any  observant  and  tasteful  reader.  •   •  •  Among  the  articles  filed  for  insertion  ia 
the  next  or  subsequent  numbers,  or  awaiting  '  hopeful '  consideration,  are  the  following:  *  Tom 
Van  Diddlemus,  a  Tale  of  Tinnecum ; '  '  Byron ;  >  by  Thomas  Carltlx  ;  ^  A  Visit  to  Florence,' 
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by  Rev.  William  Hague  ;  '  Boz  at  Idleberg ; '  '  Neck-nothing  Hall,  a  Hunting  Sketch ; '  the 
*  Polygon  Papers,'  Number  Seven ;  *  My  Port- Folio ; '  with  several  other  articles,  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  we  lack  the  leisure  and  space  to  mention.  Several  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  are  from 
the  same  cause  reserved  for  consideration  in  another  number,  including  'The  Burning  of  Schenec- 
tady, and  other  Poems,'  by  Alfbbd  B.  Stksgt,  Esq.,  of  Albany ;  Dickinson's  comprehensive 
and  convenient  *  Boston  Almanac  for  1843; '  *  Tne  Floral  Almanac,  devoted  to  Horticulture,  Flo- 
riculture, and  Botniiy,  with  fine  colored  Engravings,  edited  by  James  Hogg,  Nursery-man,  New- 
York.;'  the  'American  Eclectic  and  Museum;'  and  'The  Pierian,'  devoted  to  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  of  youth.' 
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'La  Fo.ntaine's  Fables.'  —  Little  did  we  think,  when  some  three  years  or  more 
a^  the  translator  oi  these  fables,  Mr.  Elizur  Wright,  Jr.,  called  our  attention,  as  we 
did  that  of  the  public,  to  his  project,  that  the  result  would  be  the  production  of  two  such 
elaborate  and  beautiful  volumes  as  those  now  before  us  ;  volumes  printed  in  the  first  style 
of  the  '  art  preservative  of  all  arts,'  upon  fine,  smooth-pressed  paper,  profusely  ornamented 
typographically  ;  illustrated  with  two  hundred  and  forty  elegant  engravings  ;  and  boimd 
in  a  style  in  keeping  with  the  other  external  cliaracteristics  of  the  work.  We  cannot 
better  express  our  admiration  of  these  volumes,  than  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Bbyamt,  of 
the  '  Evening  Post : '  'La  Fontaine,  unadorned,  unillustrated,  was  the  delight  of  our 
childhood.  Here  we  have  him  adorned,  illustrated,  to  Art's  iie  plus  ultra,  for  the  ravish- 
ment of  our  sober  manhood.  The  artist  has  thoroughly  imbued  himself  with  the  spirit  of 
the  poet,  and  to  this,  doubtless,  he  owes  his  wonderful  success.  La  Fontaine,  so  to 
speak,  humanizes  his  beasts  ;  he  gives  them  human  passions,  human  foibles,  human  lan- 
guage, and  does  all  this  to  a  degree,  and  with  a  truth  and  reality,  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  any  fabulist  that  had  preceded  him.  W^e  see  the  poor  half  brute  half  reasoning 
creatures.  They  are  before  us  ;  they  talk,  they  act,  now  like  beasts,  and  now  again  like 
famnan  beings.  They  behave  so  much  as  we  do  in  tlie  same  circumstances  ;  they  stand 
out  so  living  and  life-like ;  that  we  are  absorbed  in  their  various  fortunes,  and  we  cannot 
quite  make  it  clear  to  our  own  minds  whether  they  are  brutes  or  not.  Indeed,  for 
ourselves,  we  have  always  fancied  that  somewhere  or  other,  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  there  must  be  animals  just  like  La  Fontaine's  beasts — a  grade  above  our 
brute  creation ;  a  grade  below  our  human  race  —  a  sort  of  semi-beast,  semi-man 
organization.  This  race,  so  wonderfully  depicted  by  La  Fontaine,  is  with  equal  truth 
and  success  eternized  by  Grandville.  His  figures,  combining  the  human  expression 
with  the  brute  fece,  the  human  dress  with  the  brute  head,  bring  to  the  sight  precisely  the 
same  idea  that  La  Fontaine  conveys  to  the  mind.'  Mr.  Wright  in  no  respects  exag- 
gerates, when  he  states  that  the  illustrations  '  are  replete  with  the  very  spirit  of  La 
Fontaine.  The  painter,  with  the  same  inspiration,  has  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
poet.  The  latter  conferred  upon  creatures  animate  and  inanimate,  the  gift  of  speech,  and 
the  former  has  put  them  in  attitudes  and  garb  appropriate  to  its  use.  He  is  truly  a  master 
of  ceremony  and  of  scenery,  and  succeeds  in  teaching  the  stupidest  of  animals  to  observe 
the  proprieties  of  the  drama.'  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  these  volumes  have  already 
reached  a  second  edition  ;  that  they  have  been  reprinted  and  most  honorably  commended 
in  England  ;  and  that  in  this  country  they  are  gaining  a  permanent  hold  upon  the  fancy 
and  afiections  of  the  public.    Mr.  William  A.  Colman  is  the  New- York  publisher. 

We  had  well-nigh  forgotten  to  add,  that  Messrs.  Tappan  and  Dfnnet,  Boston,  have 
issued  a  smaller  and  cheap  edition  of  Wright's  La  Fontaine,  in  two  volumes,  with 
the  engravings  neatly  reduced  and  stereotyped.  That  the  edition  is  well  appreciated, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  &ct  that  it  is  the  third  which  is  now  before  us. 
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*  Utility  of  the  Fine  Arts.'  —  This  is  the  title  of  an  Address  delivered  at  the  last 
Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  by  George  IIarvey,  Esq.,  the  emiaent  artist, 
whose  '  Views  of  American  Scenery '  we  adverted  to  in  our  last  number.  We  find  it  in 
the  '  United  States'  Farmer  and  Journal  of  American  Institutes,'  where  it  is  so  wretch- 
enly  printed  that  it  is  extremely  dilRcult  to  read  it.  The  tendency  and  manner  of  the 
address  are  praiseworthy  and  unexceptionable.  It  Ls  an  argument  for,  and  an  able  appeal 
in  favor  of  supporting-,  the  Fine  Arts  ;  and  is  enforced  by  several  capital  illustiatioiis. 
Here  is  an  anecdote,  which  we  regret  is  all  tliat  we  can  transcribe  from  this  able  and 
interesting  performance : 

'  When  I  was  in  Paris,  I  witnessed  one  of  these  i^oble  displays  of  wealth  in  a  {^ntleman  of 
fortune,  who  drove  through  the  Boulevards  nine  times  in  the  same  day,  and  each  time  with  a  freah 
equipage  of  horses  and  carriage.  I  could  but  pity  the  '  state  of  intellectuality '  which  impelled  him 
to  this  and  similar  exhibitions,  that  he  might  obtain  companionship  with  a  class  that  must  be  despised 
by  every  right  thinking  person.  Let  mc  not  be  understood  as  endeavoring  to  detract  from  a  just 
appreciation  of  these  elegances  of  furniture  and  e(]uipagc  ;  on  the  contrar>-,  the  acknowledgment  of 
thuir  usefulness  by  the  community  at  large,  I  look  upon  as  the  precursor  of  a  more  intellectual  state 
of  society ;  and  hail  tliereibre,  as  a  ?oou  omen,  the  display  of  taste  here  whnessed  in  the  mannlac- 
ture  of  articles  of  acknowledged  utility ;  but  when  I  enter  the  mansions  of  the  opulent  and  perceive 
them  surrounded  with  sumptuous  splendor,  and  nothing  to  redeem  the  want  of  meaning,  nothing 
to  denote  a  comprehension  of  the  poctr>'  of  mind,  I  cannot  help  saying  to  myself,  '  Tlie  pos«e«ors 
have  l>ut  entered  the  vestibule  of  civilized  exaltation  ;  their  communion  and  fellowship  are  yet  only 
with  the  Stiltons  of  the  age,  tor  all  is  outward.'  One  of  this  class,  a  votary  of  Piutus,  called  upon 
an  artist  who  had  been  for  many  years  occupied  in  carrying  out  a  design,  which  he  had  forraea  in 
early  lifcj  of  pointing  a  series  ot  connected  pictures  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  never  neglected  an 
opportumty  of  studying  nature,  that  he  might  be  enabled  in  his  representations  to  convey  to  others, 
nature's  students,  the  emotions  of  pleasure  which  he  had  infused  into  his  being.  This  person  vrwii 
introduced  by  a  valued  friend  of  tlie  painter,  with  the  hope  that  a  sight  of  his  works  mignt  awaken 
a  desire  to  become  a  patron.  The  pictures  were  shown,  but  they  were  viewed  with  wandering 
eyes,  and  the  explanations  fell  upon  dull  and  listless  ears.  When  they  were  all  seen,  this  son  of 
fortune  exclaimed  :  '  Well,  they  are  all  very  pretty  ;  but  ofxohat  use  art  they?  * 

What  it  was  that  the  indicant  artist  said  in  reply  to  this  worshipper  of  Mammon,  the 
reader  may  learn  by  a  perusal  of  the  entire  Address  of  Mr.  Harvey,  to  which  we  have 
pleasure  in  commending  him. 

Poems  of  Ge?».  Geor(;e  P.  Morris.  —  Every  admirer  of  the  poetical  writings  of 
Gen.  Morris  will  have  jfood  cause  to  wehrome  a  volume  now  l)eforo  us,  bearing  tlie 
modest  title,  '  Tlic  Deserted  Bride  ;  and  Other  Poems  ; '  the  '  other  poems  *  being  all 
those  briefer  pieces  which  are  so  well  known  to  the  public,  and  many  of  whicJi,  married 
to  charming  music,  have  Iwu^omt?  such  general  favorit(?H.  It  is  not  of  the  literary  character 
of  tliLs  book  which  we  are  called  upon  to  speak,  since  that  may  be  deemed  established  ; 
but  we  must  not  omit  to  record  our  admiration  of  the  beautiAil  style  in  which  the  work  is 
presented  to  the  j)iiblic.  IVinled  upon  lar,/e,  clear  types,  on  the  linest  and  whitest  draw- 
ing paper  ;  profusely  eml)ellislied  with  line  encrrdvings,  from  original  designs  by  our  own 
artisU*,  Weir.  Chap.man.  and  others  ;  and  enclosed  in  just  tlic  most  neat  and  tasteAU 
bindina^  that  could  have  been  adopted  ;  the  volume  comes  before  us  with  nothing  to  be 
added  to  its  attractions  that  could  iieiirhten  the  elFect  of  that '  first  appeal  which  is  to  the 
eye.'  Ilight  glad  arc  we,  for  our  amiable  author  and  veteran  contemporary's  sake,  that 
the  volume  is  appreciated  as  it  deser\'es*to  be  by  the  public,  who  will  be  likely  to  relieve 
the  Messrs.  Appleton's  shelves  of  every  copy  before  the  holydays  are  over. 

Braithwaite's  'Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery.'  —  In  our 
last  number,  we  noticed  with  mucli  pleasure  part  five  of  this  work.  We  have  since 
received  part  four,  of  the  reprint  from  the  London  edition,  which  in  all  respects  sustains 
the  chanictcr  we  gave  of  the  volume.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  articles, 
carefully  digested  from  the  \Tirious  periodicals,  many  of  them  of  sterling  \*alue.  The 
nature  of  this  Magazine  does  not  admit  of  our  going  into  a  detail  of  its  merits,  much  less 
to  give  any  extracts  from  it :  but  w<?  are  coniinned  in  the  opinion  that  the  plan  and 
execution  of  the  work  are  such  as  ought  to  recommend  it  to  every  practitioner  who 
desires  to  keep  his  medical  knowledge  '  posted  up '  to  the  present  moment. 
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*  Thulia  :  A  Tale  of  the  Antarctic'  —  We  have  read  this  most  beautiful  volume 
with  unalloyed  pleasure.  We  have  but  one  objection  to  it,  and  that  is  its  Tiame.  We 
can't  dissociate  it,  without  an  effort,  from  Russell's  lisping '  Miss  Thulia  '  who  '  wath 
so  vewy  peculia ' ! '  But  this  is  a  trifle  ;  while  its  merits  are  such  as  to  challenge  admira- 
tion of  the  author's  powers.  Doctor  Palmeb,  from  w^hose  pen  it  proceeds,  was  attached 
to  the  Exploring  Expedition ;  and  his  poem  is  a  true  story  of  the  incidents  minutely 
detailed  in  the  appendix,  in  a  narrative  prepared  from  the  journals  of  the  '  Flying- Fish,' 
the  *  Thulia '  of  the  book,  a  little  schooner,  carrying  only  thirteen  souls.  Very  spirited  and 
stirring  are  the  descriptions  of  the  dangers  to  which  this  noble  little  craft  was  exposed,  and 
the  means  by  which  she  '  eradicated  herself  therefrom.'  The  descriptions  are  uniformly 
vivid  and  life-like,  and  the  numbers  are  harmonious  to  a  wonderful  degree,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  proceed  from  an  unpracticed  writer.  The  illustrations, 
which  have  been  beautifully  re-produced  on  wood,  are  by  Mr.  Agate,  one  of  the  artists 
of  the  Expedition  ;  they  are  twelve  in  number,  and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  spirited. 
The  representation  of  the  frail  little  craft '  in  a  storm,'  'passing  between  two  ice-bergs,* 
and  '  forcing  her  way  through  the  ice,'  are  fine  designs,  excellently  well  engraved.  We 
scarcely  know  of  a  more  beautiful  and  interesting  volume  for  the  holydays  than  this.  Our 
judgment  can  be  tested  by  a  call  upon  the  publisher,  Mr.  Samuel  Colman. 

'  Poetry  :  a  Satire.'  —  This  poem,  pronounced  by  Park  Benjamin,  Esq.  before  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association  at  its  late  anniversary,  and  pronounced  well,  too,  as  we 
hear  on  all  sides,  has  been  cordially  received  at  the  hands  of  the  writer's  contemporaries 
and  the  public,  which  indeed  it  well  deserved  ;  for  although  prepared  at  short  notice,  and 
amidst  other  and  pressing  professional  engagements,  it  exliibits  to  us  no  faults  of  haste, 
nor  crudeness  in  any  sense.  The  versification  is  easy  and  flowing,  and  the  '  hits  '  are 
palpable  enough.  Small  poetasters  are  handled  without  the  gloves ;  and  pompous  wealth, 
that  carries  its  brains  in  its  pocket,  is  shown  up  to  the  admiration  and  edification  of  those 
who  lie  under  no  such  imputation.  We  like  the  tribute  paid  to  the  real  poets  of  the  day, 
and  to  veritable  poetical  themes  always  rife  to  the  thoughtful  and  observant  mind  ;  we 
like  too  the  honor  Mr.  Benjamin  has  done  to  genius,  in  contradistinction  to  a  '  rhyming 
fiwility,'  and  the  justice  he  has  rendered  to  the  rich  old  Saxon  tongue.  We  commend 
this  beautifully-executed  work  to  the  fancy,  good  sense,  and  hearts  of  our  readers. 

Charlton's  Poems.  —  We  have  received  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Otis,  Broaders 
and  Company,  a  beautiful  volume,  of  some  two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  containing 

*  Poems,  by  Robert  M.  Charlton,  and  Thomas  J.  Charlton,  M.  D.  ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  a  Eulogy  on  Dr.  John  Cumming,  who  was  lost  in  the  Pulaski,  and 
an  Historical  Lecture  on  Sergeant  Jasper,  by  Robert  M.  Charlton.'  Our  readers 
have  already  been  favored  with  an  admirable  extract  from  this  last-cited  production, 
together  with  a  prose  illustration  of  one  of  the  humorous  poems,  which  we  perceive,  like 
the  *  Leaves  from  a  Georgia  Lawyer's  Port-  Folio,'  has  found  its  way  into  half  the  news- 
pi^rs  in  the  Union.  When  late  hours  and  crowded  pages  are  less  valid  excuses  than 
at  present,  we  shall  try  to  '  name  our  views '  touching  this  very  handsome  volume,  which 
we  can  now  only  cordially  commend  for  its  many  merits  to  the  public  acceptance. 

Brande's  *  Encyclopedia.'  —  The  Brothers  Harper  have  issued  the  first  of  twelve 

*  parts '  of  a  series,  of  an  hundred  and  twelve  pages  each,  (price  twenty-five  cents  I ) 
which  is  to  contain  an  '  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art :  comprising  the 
history,  description,  and  scientific  principles  of  every  branch  of  Human  Knowledge ;  with 
the  derivation  and  definition  of  all  the  terms  in  use  :  illustrated  by  engravings  on  wood.' 
The  general  editor  is  the  celebrated  Professor  Brande,  of  Her  Majesty's  Mint,  the 
'  Royal  Institution,'  etc. ;  and  he  is  assisted  in  the  various  departments  by  eight  or  ten 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  in  England.  Such  a  woric  as  this,  complete  in 
more  than  eleven  hundred  ilhtstr^d  pages,  for  the  sum  of  three  dollars !  Messieurs 
Harper,  *  how  is  it  done  ? '    Be  qjjj^ood  as  to  mention ! 
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*  The  Salem  Belle,'  a  talc  of  1692,  comes  to  us  in  a  neat  and  tasteful  volume  from 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Tappan  and  Den  net,  Boston.  It  is  an  agreeable  and  entertaining, 
but  not  particularly  powerful  story,  connected  with  that  famous  delusion  which  has  made 
Salem  a  place  so  renowned  for  '  imaginary '  persons.  It  is  the  object  of  the  work  to 
'  hold  up  the  beacons  of  the  past,  and  in  this  connection  to  illustrate  the  social  condition, 
habits,  manners,  and  general  state  of  New- England,  in  these  early  days  of  its  history.' 
We  believe  with  the  author,  that  at  a  time  when  fanaticism  in  ^'arious  ways  is  moulding 
the  public  feeling  into  unnatural  shapes,  and  shadowing  forth  a  train  of  undefined  evils, 
a  work  which  shall  serve  to  guard  the  public  mind  against  a  recurrence  of  popular  delu- 
sions will  supply  an  imi)ortant  desideratum  among  the  books  of  the  day,  in  '  making 
many '  of  which  verily  there  seems  to  be  •  no  end.' 

The  '  Book  of  Nature  laid  open.'  —  Tliis  work  of  IIutton,  which  is  alike  useful, 
moral,  and  entertainuig,  has  been  revised  and  improved  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  favorably 
known  to  the  public  by  various  popular  works  on  general  literature,  and  published  by  his 
son,  Mr.  Alexander  V.  Blake.  The  aim  of  the  editor  has  been,  to  lead  his  young 
readers  to  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  God,  by  familiar  and  comprehensive  deli- 
neations of  nature  ;  showing  that  in  all  its  domain,  '  the  wisdom,  power,  and  bounty  of 
the  great  Creator  abound  ;  convincing  the  reason  that  even  the  vilest  weed  and  the 
meanest  insect  oiler  incontestible  evidences  of  their  Mjikcr.'  Ilie  work  is  attractive  in 
its  externals,  and  rendered  ver>'  convenient  to  students  by  means  of  questions  for  their 
exercise  at  the  foot  of  each  page  ;  a  form  of  consecutive  examination  original  we  believe 
with  Mr.  Blake,  and  now  very  generally  adopted  by  other  writers  for  the  young. 

Chapin's  Classical  Spellino-Book. —  We  are  enabled,  from  an  attentiA'e  exaim- 
ination  of  this  excellent  work,  to  endorse  tlie  testhnoniuLs  which  it  has  received  from 
many  distinguished  sources  ;  including  among  others  the  New- York  Review,  which  thui 
characterizes  and  commends  some  of  its  prominent  merits  :  '  The  book  not  only  gives  us 
a  complete  set  of  rules  tor  pronouncing  the  Knglish  lanjniage,  with  abundant  examples 
for  illustnition.  but  it  actually  i)resiMits  befort*  us  tlie  whole  language,  arranged  under  these 
rules,  so  that  every  reader  can  see  for  himself  all  the  uualogirs  which  confirm  the  rules, 
ptjrceive  their  strength  or  weakness,  and  have  a  full  view  of  all  the  exce))tions  or  anom- 
alies. Tliis  Ls  what  we  have  never  sj.'cn  attempted  in  any  other  work  whatever.  The 
success  of  the  attempt  seems  to  us  to  be  complete.'  Mr.  Alexander  V.  Blakk,  Gold- 
street,  is  the  publisher. 

TuE  MEniCAL  Stt'dent's  Guide.  —  Tiie  iritenlion  of  this  little  work,  by  Heber 
Chase,  M.  D.,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  to  furnish  M(;dical  Students  attending  or  <^<;r]g-Mtii^ 
to  attend  lecUm^s  in  I*hikid<'l[)hia,  with  a  coniiileti?  directory  of  the  \-arious  public  and 
private  means  of  medical  instruction  in  tiiat  city,  colle:L''iate  and  clinical  medical  schools, 
courses  of  private  lectures,  hospitals,  alms-lioust^s.  regulations  of  hours,  fees,  etc.  Thus 
the  student  in  New- Hampshire  or  Ncw-()rlean«*  can  sit  in  his  office  and  detennine  his 
course  of  study  with  the  attendant  cxpen.ses,  imbibing  at  tin;  .same  time  a  ma.«*8  of  indis- 
pensable information,  always  ditficult  if  not  impossible  to  obtain  from  any  other  source. 
As  the  work  is  neatly  got  up.  in  a  form  convenitmt  for  the  ])ocket,  and  apparently  with 
great  care,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  circulate  generally  among  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  intended. 

*  Handy  Andy  :  a  Tale  of  Ikisu  Life.*  —  Tlie  numbers  of  this  ver\'  laughable  and 
entertaining  work  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  are  now  Issued  by  the  Messrs 
Appleton  in  a  large  volume,  with  twenty-two  capital  illustrations  on  steel,  by  the  author. 
The  public  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Lovek  is  a  most  felicitous  ^minter  of  Irish 
life  ;  for  '  Ror>'  O'More '  and  •  Handy  Andy '  have  made  this  fact  sufficiently  well  known 
throughout  the  Union.  It  n^quin^s  only  to  be  mentioned  that  the  latter  work  has  been 
issued  in  two  forms  by  its  American  publishers  ;  and  that  l>oth  are  well  executed  and 
remarimbly  cheap.  ^ 
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SKETCHES  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BT     rnS     AOTBOR     or     'the     CAI^I     and     TUS     ROBnCR  ' 


A  FEW  days  ago,  when  going  to  the  SubUme  Porte,  the  residence 
of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  other  ministers  of  the  empire,  I  met  a  pub- 
lic crier  on  horse -back,  followed  by  a  crowd,  informing  the  populace 
of  the  birth  of  a  Prince.  The  announcement  was  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain,  the  crier  turning  his  face  from  one  side  of  the  way  to 
the  other,  as  he  proclaimed  the  news : 

*  Long  life  to  His  Majesty  our  sovereign,  to  whom  has  been  bom 
a  prince,  and  named  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid !  May  the  Most  High 
increase  his  power  and  prosperity  I     Amen  ! ' 

Just  as  I  reached  the  Porte,  a  large  building  near  the  centre  of 
the  city,  a  crowd  was  collected  around  its  gate-way,  a  guard  of 
horses  was  drawn  up  under  arms,  and  while  I  was  yet  asking  the 
cause,  the  kizlar  agasee,  or  chief  eunuch  of  the  royal  harem, 
passed  before  me,  mounted  on  a  magnificently-caparisoned  horse, 
and  attended  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  cavasses,  and  ordinary  domes- 
tics. This  officer  is  some  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age,  his  features 
very  much  withered  and  wrinkled,  though  he  is  rather  corpulent,  and 
without  possessing  a  shadow  of  intelligence  in  his  face.  He  wore 
the  usual  fez^  a  red  cap  of  the  East,  a  blue  frock-coat,  and  a  sword 
suspended  to  his  side  by  a  gold  belt.  Most  of  his  attendants  wore 
the  livery  of  the  sultan. 

This  gentleman,  whose  color  I  need  scarcely  add  is  as  black  as 
anthracite  coal,  bore  a  letter  from  the  sultan,  his  master,  to  the 
grand  vizier,  or  first  minister  of  the  empire,  informing  him  of  the 
birth  of  his  son.  Prince  Abdul  Hamid.  The  letter  was  enveloped 
in  crimson  satin,  and  stuck  in  the  front  of  his  coat  between  the  but- 
tons, one  half  remaining  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  populace.  As 
he  passed  the  gate-way  the  guards  presented  arms,  and  a  band  of 
music  stationed  in  the  court-yard,  concealed  from  my  view  by  the 
high  walls  which  surrounded  the  building,  suddenly  struck  up  the 
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Sultan's  March,  a  fine  air  composed  by  Donizetti  for  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  the  Great.  Turning  to  the  right,  the  chief  eunuch  approached 
the  stepping-stone  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  hall  of  the  Porte, 
where  the  sdpreme  council  of  the  government  is  held :  all  the  win- 
dows, of  wliich  in  most  Turkish  edifices  there  are  not  a  few,  were 
filled  with  the  clerks  of  the  difiicrent  bureaux  and  the  attendants  of 
the  ministers ;  and  as  he  entered  the  lower  door  of  the  Porte,  sev- 
eral of  its  officers,  secondary  in  rank,  met  and  aided  him  to  ascend 
the  stair-case.  This  latter  and  the  apartments  tlirough  which  the 
eunuch  passed  wore  also  lined  with  officers,  both  civil  and  military, 
all  of  whom  bending  low  touched  their  hands  on  the  floor,  their 
mouths  and  foreheads,  in  humble  reverence  to  the  bearer  of  their 
sultan's  letter.  In  the  great  hall  of  the  council  the  grand  vizier  and 
all  the  higher  ministers  of  state  sat  in  conclave  to  receive  him :  they 
all  rose  as  he  entered,  the  grand  vizier  alone  without  saluting  him, 
other  than  by  an  inclination  of  the  head ;  and  as  the  eunuch  hurried 
forward  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  coat,  he  made  semblance  to  prevent 
an  honor  of  which  he  wished  the  envoy  to  suppose  he  did  not  feel 
himself  worthy.  This  is  eastern  civiUty :  the  grand  vizier  as  well 
as  the  eunuch  himself  have  frequently  kneeled  down  and  kissed 
their  sovereign's  feet,  or  rather  the  dust  with  which  they  were  cov- 
ered ;  and  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  lowest  Turk  to  his 
superior,  when  in  place  of  stooping,  he  appears  to  convey  the  dust 
to  his  mouth  with  his  hand. 

After  saluting  the  grand  vizier,  the  eunuch  drew  the  sultan's  let- 
ter from  liis  breast  and  handed  it  to  the  former,  who  kissed  it,  press- 
ing it  against  his  forehead,  and  opened  the  soft  red  wax  seal  which 
closed  the  envelope.  He  then  read  with  a  loud  voice  the  following 
letter,  which  I  now  translate  from  the  official  gazette  in  which  such 
documents  are  published : 

*  My  Faithful  Vizier  :  Thanks  be  for  the  favors  and  providences 
of  the  Creator  of  all  things.     I  have  written  this  impenal  rescript, 

and  send  it  to  you  by  the  aga ,  of  my  imperial  residence,  lor 

the  purpose  of  informing  you  and  all  my  faithful  servants,  that  this 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  a  prince  from  my  royal  loins  came  to  adorn 
the  cradle  of  existence,  and  embellish  the  couch  of  the  living,  to 
whom  I  have  given  the  name  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  May  the 
Most  High  prolong  his  life,  and  bless  his  arrival  to  my  royal  person 
and  to  ail  faithful  Moslems  I  That  this  public  joy  be  partaken  of  by 
all  Grod's  people,  you  will  order  a  general  cannonade  to  be  fired  for 
seven  days,  each  five  times,  and  let  my  faithful  servants  and  others 
who  may  so  desire,  evince  their  joy  on  this  occasion  by  illuminating 
their  dwellings.  Now  may  Cjod  eternalize  our  race  and  render  per- 
fect the  peace  and  quiet  of  all  the  Mohammedan  people  in  our 
days  I     Amen  I ' 

As  he  finislicd  the  last  words,  all  present  bowed  their  heads,  and 
an  imau?nt  or  Turkish  priest,  stcp})cd  forward  in  front  of  the  line 
of  dignitaries  who  surrounded  tlie  gmnd  vizier,  and  commenced  a 
short  prayer,  imploring  divine  blessings  on  the  head  of  their  sove- 
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reign.  When  all  had  re-seated  themselves,  the  eunuch  occupying  a 
place  of  honor  near  the  grand  vizier,  a  pipe  and  cup  of  coffee  was 
brought  him.  The  vizier  inquired  particularly  for  the  health  of  the 
sultan  his  master,  and  *  all  the  royal  family ; '  and  handed  him  a 
small  box  covered  with  red  morocco,  at  the  same  time  begging  his 
acceptance  of  its  trifling  contents  and  of  one  of  his  horses,  as  an 
humble  expression  of  the  great  joy  which  his  visit  had  given  him. 
The  eunuch  then  rose,  again  kissed  the  hem  of  the  grand  vizier's 
coat,  was  saluted  by  all  present,  descended  the  stair-case  where  he 
mounted  his  horse,  while  that  which  the  vizier  had  just  presented 
to  him,  caparisoned  in  a  richly  embroidered  saddle,  bridle  and  cloth, 
followed  him,  and  the  band  saluted  him  with  a  lively  Eur  as  he 
departed. 

Since  then  the  guns  of  the  vessels  of  the  government  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  at  the  arsenal,  and  of  the  different 
fortresses,  have  been  fired  five  times  a  day,  to  the  great  waste  of  the 
powder,  filling  the  atmosphere  with  smoke,  and  jarring  every  win- 
dow of  Constantinople.  From  the  *  petit  champ  des  marts  *  of  Pera, 
the  Bosphorus  offered  a  magnificent  spectacle.  The  ycdees  or  sum- 
mer-houses of  all  the  officers  of  the  Porte  are  on  that  beautiful 
stream,  and  as  all  the  *  faithful  servants'  of  His  Majesty  took  good 
care  to  evince  their  joy  by  illuminating  them,  the  effect  was  most 
splendid.  As  far  as  the  crooked  form  of  the  Bosphorus  would  permit, 
the  eye  fell  upon  clusters  of  lamps  suspended  so  as  to  represent 
different  flowers  and  figures.  At  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  the 
fiiflh  daily  cannonade  commenced,  and  as  there  were  some  eight  or 
ten  seventy-fours  with  a  goodly  number  of  frigates  and  small  craft, 
aU  firing  at  once,  the  effect  which  the  roar  and  flashing  of  their 
guns  made  in  the  obscurity  can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 

The  present  Sultan  Abdul  Mejid  succeeded  his  father,  the  late 
Mahmoud  II.  on  the  third  of  July  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  and 
since  then  he  has  had  six  cliildren  bom  to  him,  whose  names  are 
Bahieh  Sultan,  Myrieh  Sultan,  Refieh  Sultan,  Sultan  Mohamed 
Murad,  Myrieh  Sultan,  and  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  title  of  sultan,  meaning  prince  or  princess,  follows 
the  names  of  the  females  and  precedes  those  of  the  males.  The 
last  bom  is  named  after  the  grand-father  of  the  present  sultan.  He 
has  a  brother  named  Abdul  Azziz,  now  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  has  the  next  right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  mean 
time  is  confined  in  the  cafez,  or  cage,  as  the  common  Turks  call  that 
part  of  the  imperial  palace  where  he  resides.  During  the  reigns  of 
some  of  the  former  sultans  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  imperial  harem 
possessed  very  great  power,  in  consequence  of  being  the  favorite  of 
his  master.  More  than  one  grand  vizier  has  lost  both  his  place  and 
head  through  their  intrigues.  A  Turkish  gentleman  informed  me, 
while  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  visit  of  the  kizlar  agasee 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
a  case  of  debt  amounting  to  some  three  hundred  thousand  piastres, 
or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  between  a  Mussulman  and  an  Armenian, 
was  brought  before  the  grand  vizier  in  the  arz  odasee,  or  great  hall 
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of  justice,  (now  abolished,)  who  on  hearing  it,  perceived  that  the 
former  was  really  the  debtor  of  the  latter,  but  endeavoring  to  wrong 
him.  He  did  not  pronounce  sentence  as  usual,  but  dismissing  them 
for  the  moment,  required  their  attendance  again  in  a  few  days.  The 
Mussulman,  fearful  perhaps  from  some  remarks  of  the  grand  vizier 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  his  just  debt  if  he  again  appeared 
with  the  Armenian,  hastened  to  the  chief  eunuch  and  gave  him  a 
bonus  for  his  protection.  The  eunuch  sent  for  the  Armenian  and 
ordered  liim  at  the  peril  of  liis  life  to  desist  from  his  suit,  and  not 
presume  to  reappear  in  complaint  against  the  Mussuhnan.  The 
poor  man  not  daring  to  disobey  so  powerful  a  person  as  the  chief 
eunuch,  returned  to  his  home  in  desperation,  lamenting  the  injus- 
tice he  had  met,  and  the  loss  of  his  money. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  grand  vizier  happened  to 
remember  the  case  of  the  Mussulman  and  Armenian,  and  wondered 
why  he,  the  latter,  did  not  again  appear  to  prosecute  his  debtor.  So 
despatching  one  of  his  tchohadars,  or  messengers,  to  bring  him 
before  him,  said :  *  Why  have  you  not  come  before  me,  agreeably  to 
my  orders,  to  prosecute  your  adversary  for  the  amotmt  you  claim  ?  * 

*  May  you  never  be  less  I  may  your  Ufe  be  long  I  *  answered  the 
Armenian,  kissing  the  hem  of  his  cloak ;  *  I  dare  not  tell  you.' 

*  How  is  this  ?  Dare,  did  you  say?  Am  I  not  the  grand  vizier? 
Whom  then  do  you  fear?     Speak,  man,  speak !  * 

*  I  fear  for  my  life  I '  continued  the  Armenian,  in  alarm.  *  I  am 
ordered  not  to  reappear  against  him,  if  I  do  I  will  lose  my  head.' 

*  Ajaib,  wonderful  I  who  has  the  courage  to  oppose  my  orders  ? 
Say,  man ;  tell  me  instantly ;  obey  my  commands,  or  I  will  myself 
have  your  head  taken  olf.' 

When  the  poor  Armenian  perceived  the  stmit  in  which  he  was, 
he  fell  at  the  vizier's  feet,  imploring  his  protection,  and  informed  him 
of  the  prohibition  put  on  him  by  the  chief  eunuch. 

The  vizier's  face  on  hearing:  this  turned  livid  with  anger;  but  with 
that  command  of  feeling  and  feature  possessed  in  general  by  Mus- 
sulmans, the  result  of  quiet  meditation  and  habitual  submission  to 
the  decrees  of  their  superiors  and  of  fate,  he  calmed  the  Armenian's 
fears,  assured  him  of  his  protection,  and  dismissed  him  with  the 
promise  that  justice  would  eventually  be  done  to  him. 

Tliis  occurred  during  the  moon  of  Schaban ;  that  of  Hamazan  or 
the  annual  fast  expired,  and  Scliaval  commenced,  the  first  three 
■days  of  which  in  the  East  are  called  hairam,  when  no  business  is 
<lone  at  the  Porte ;  and  after  all  the  higher  officers  of  tlie  govern- 
ment have  offered  their  homages  to  the  sultan  by  kissing  his  feet, 
they  visit  and  felicitate  each  other  in  turn  at  their  respective  bureaux. 
As  usual,  on  the  second  day  of  the  fete,  the  chief  eunuch  was 
expected  to  visit  in  state  and  to  compliment  the  grand  vizier.  The 
latter  ordered  his  ser\'ants,  when  he  arrived,  in  place  of  ushering 
him  immediately  into  his  presence  as  formerly,  to  show  him  into  an 
ante-chamber,  there  present  him  with  the  woollen  blanket  and  scull- 
cap  of  the  slaves  which  arrive  from  li^gypt  and  the  Barbary  states 
for  sale,  divest  him  of  his  rich  furs  and  shawls,  and  dress  him,  nolenM 
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volensj  in  the  former,  after  which  they  should  take  him  to  the  yessir 
pazar,  or  slave-market,  and  dispose  of  him  to  the  highest  bidder. 
*  You/  added  he  to  one  of  his  tchohadars,  *  buy  him  for  twenty-five 
piastres,  (about  one  dollar,)  then  return  with  him  to  the  Porte, 
restore  him  to  his  costume,  and  usher  him  with  the  usual  ceremonies 
into  my  presence.' 

The  chief  eunuch  arrived,  mounted  on  a  fine  horse  richly  capari- 
soned, surrounded  by  numerous  attendants,  landed  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  stair-case  leading  to  the  apartments  of  the  grand  vizier,  and 
without  deigning  to  honor  the  salutations  of  the  persons  who  lined 
the  passage  with  any  notice  or  return,  proceeded  directly  to  the  door 
of  the  vizier.  Just  when  he  expected  the  cloth  curtain  which  hung 
before  it  to  be  thrown  aside  for  his  entrance,  the  attendants  of  the 
vizier  asked  him  to  enter  one  of  the  ante-chambers.  This  astonished 
the  eunuch  not  a  little,  but  not  knowing  the  cause,  he  did  as  he  was 
requested.  Scarcely  had  he  seated  himself,  when  the  blanket  and 
cap  of  a  slave  was  shown  him,  and  he  was  informed  it  was  the 
order  of  the  vizier  that  he  be  dressed  in  them.  For  some  minutes 
he  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  insult  ofiered  him,  and  made 
many  threats  of  vengeance ;  but  seeing  those  around  him  preparing 
to  enforce  the  order,  he  quietly  submitted.  Soon  his  rich  turban 
was  laid  aside,  the  valuable  cashmere  shawl  which  he  wore  round 
his  fat  waist  was  unfolded,  his  costly  samoor  or  martin-fur  jacket  was 
added,  with  the  remainder  of  his  dress,  to  the  turban  and  shawl, 
and  the  whole  replaced  by  a  scull-cap  and  coarse  woollen  blanket, 
wrapped  round  his  body  so  as  to  resemble  the  ancient  Roman  toga. 
When  thus  equipped,  he  was  conducted  out  of  the  Porte  and  taken 
to  the  slave-market,  where  a  tellal  or  crier  offered  him  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Seeing  in  the  eunuch  only  a  fat  negro  of  some 
forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age,  with  features  as  repulsive  as  they 
were  unintelligent,  and  his  tout- ensemble  not  offering  a  very  fair 
prospect  of  much  capability  for  hard  work,  no  one  bid  for  him  save 
the  crier,  who  ventured  to  offer  twenty  piastres,  trusting  to  turn  the 
bad  bargain  to  some  account.  So  the  tcohadar  did  as  he  had  been 
directed,  and  bidding  twenty-five  piastres,  bought  him  in. 

After  this  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  imperial  harem  was  recon- 
ducted to  the  Porte,  where  the  vizier's  attendants  dressed  him  again 
in  his  usual  costume,  and  leading  him  to  the  vizier's  apartments 
ushered  him  with  every  form  and  ceremony  into  their  master's  pre- 
sence. The  vizier  received  him  very  coolly,  and  without  returning 
his  salutation,  or  bidding  him  be  seated,  asked  him  if  he  now  knew 
how  much  he  was  worth  ?  The  humbled  and  trembling  eunuch 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

*  How  much  ? '  asked  the  vizier. 

*  Twenty-five  piastres,'  added  the  eunuch. 

*  Good ! '  said  the  vizier.  *  So  you  who  are  worth  twenty-five  pias- 
tres never  again  attempt  to  interfere  in  affairs  of  justice  which  do 
not  concern  you,  and  where  the  sum  is  far  beyond  your  own  price.' 
He  then  bade  him  be  seated,  called  for  pipes,  coffee  and  sherbets, 
and  treated  him  as  his  rank  required.     The  chief  eunuch  returned 
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to  the  imperial  palace,  but  without  daring  to  open  his  mouth  in  com- 
plaint to  the  sultan,  knowing  that  His  Majesty  had  given  the  vizier 
permission  to  act  as  he  did.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  Armenian 
received  the  money  due  him,  and  never  afterward  had  cause  to 
fear  from  the  threats  of  the  kizlar  aga. 

Yesterday  another  pageant  took  place  here.  A  citizen  of  our 
great  republic,  Mr.  Reeves,  launched  a  steam  frigate,  which  he 
has  been  for  some  months  constructing  in  the  arsenal.  The  ground 
near  the  vessel  to  be  launched  was  cleanly  swept,  and  a  ridi  tent 
or  paviHon  pitched  lor  the  sultan.  It  is  of  red  cloth,  lined  with 
white,  richly  embroidered  within,  and  supported  by  gilded  columns 
of  wood.  An  European  sofa,  also  richly  embroidered  and  gilded,  was 
the  only  piece  of  fiuniture  it  contained.  A  line  of  marines,  very 
neatly  dressed  and  equipped,  were  drawn  up  under  arms  from  the 
wharf  on  which  the  sultan  would  land  to  his  pavilion,  with  a  band 
of  musicians  in  red  uniform  at  their  head.  All  the  higher  officers  of 
the  government,  commencing  with  the  grand  vizier,  assembled  on 
the  wharf  to  meet  their  sovereign  and  conduct  him  to  his  pavilion, 
and  thousands  of  spectators,  male  and  female,  were  assembled  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  frigate  to  see  her  launched. 

The  royal  astrologers,  whose  business  it  is  to  find  the  eshref 
sooty  a  *  lucky  hour,'  for  all  such  public  undertakings  as  this,  had 
fixed  upon  half-past  one  p.  m.  as  the  moment  most  propitious  for  her 
entrance  into  the  water.  The  sultan  arrived  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  appointed  time  in  his  beautiful  barge  of  state,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  oriental  objects  now  to  be  seen  at  this  capital.  It 
is  some  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  length,  ten  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
and  elaborately  gilded  and  carved  within  and  without.  It  turns  up 
at  the  prow  and  stern  ;  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  prow  is  a  gilded 
dove  with  outspread  wings,  and  at  the  latter  a  canopy  supported  by 
four  columns,  on  which  the  sultan  reclines.  It  is  rowed  by  thirty 
handsome  young  Mussuhiians,  dressed  in  the  small  red  scull-cap  and 
the  white  silk  shirt  peculiar  to  the  caik-Jees,  or  boatmen  of  the 
Bosphoms.  They  gently  rise  in  their  seats  in  rowing,  and  make 
the  blades  of  their  oars  form  a  most  perfect  and  symmetrical  line  in 
the  air. 

In  the  barge  with  the  sultan  was  a  few  of  his  private  attendants, 
called  mussahibs  and  madins,  makers  of  conversation  and  compan- 
ions, who  usually  accompany  limi  and  arc  the  recipients  of  his  favor. 
The  pachtis  all  met  him  at  tlie  wharf,  the  grand  vizier  and  Halil 
and  Achmet  Pachas,  liis  brothers-in-law,  assisted  him  out  of  his 
barge,  and  followed  him  to  the  pavilion.  The  sultan  was  dressed 
in  the  common  European  frock-coat,  the  collar  of  which  was  erect, 
and  over  liis  person  he  wore  a  short  blue  cloak,  the  collar  of  which 
is  covered  with  jewels.  As  soon  as  lie  was  seated  on  his  sofa,  first 
the  grand  vizier,  then  all  the  other  pachas  and  effendis  in  turn, 
knelt  down  and  kissed  his  feet  and  then  retired,  a  few  persons  only 
remaining  near  his  person.  lie  appeared  in  pleasant  mood,  and 
conversed  freely  with  those  around  him. 

When  the  lucky  moment  arrived,  an  imaum  or  mussulman  priest 
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of  distinction,  who  was  among  the  pachas,  approached  near  the 
bow  of  the  frigate,  and  raising  his  hands  toward  his  face,  the  palms 
upward,  in  the  attitnde  of  devotion,  began  a  prayer.  A  sheep  with 
its  feet  tied  together  and  the  wool  round  its  throat  sheared  close, 
was  held  near  him  ready  for  sacrifice.  At  the  precise  moment  he 
stooped  down  and  cut  its  throat ;  and  the  timber  which  held  the 
frigate  being  just  then  sawed  through,  the  vessel  gradually  slid 
down  her  ways  and  plunged  into  the  Golden  Horn.  Several  ships 
of  war  lying  opposite  welcomed  their  new  companion  with  a 
salute  from  their  artillery,  and  the  band  of  music  struck  up  a 
lively  air. 

It  is  customary  on  launching  a  vessel  of  the  sultan  for  those 
convicts  who  have  worked  at  it  to  receive  their  pardon  and  freedom. 
They  remain  in  it,  and  when  it  touches  the  water,  plunge  from  the 
bow  into  the  water  and  swim  ashore,  thus  purifying  themselves 
from  their  crime.  In  this  instance  eight  poor  fellows  who  had  been 
selected  for  the  occasion,  as  the  frigate  was  slowly  receding  toward 
the  opposite  shore,  were  seen  struggling  among  the  waves  which 
she  had  made,  and  on  reaching  the  shore  were  helped  out  by  their 
friends.  The  sultan  was  much  pleased  with  the  launch  and 
appearance  of  the  frigate.  He  ordered  a  decoration  in  diamonds  to 
be  made  and  presented  to  the  builder,  and  directed  that  he  should 
commence  another  of  greater  dimensions.  j.  p.  b. 
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Scarcely  had  I  finished  the  preceding,  when  the  guns  of  the 
capital  announced  the  birth  of  another  member  of  the  royal  family. 
The  sultan  this  time  has  had  a  daughter  bom  him ;  her  name  is 
Alieh  Sultan,  or  the  Sublime,  the  feminine  of  the  common  Mus- 
sulman appellation  of  He-Ali;  and  we  shall  have  again  the  war  of 
artillery  jarring  our  dwellings  and  stunning  our  ears  for  the  next 
three  days. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  sketch  I  said  nothing  about  the  cere- 
monies which  naturally  take  place  in  the  royal  harem  on  the  birth 
of  a  prince  or  a  princess.  So  little  is  known  here  of  occurrences 
in  that  sacred  part  of  the  sultan's  palace,  and  so  very  difficult  is  it 
to  acquire  information  on  the  subject,  that  I  must  draw  upon  others 
for  what  I  could  not  learn  myself. 

The  quiet  which  reigns  in  the  harem  is  only  broken  by  the  con- 
finement of  one  of  the  sultan's  cadens,  when  certain  formalities 
prescribed  by  ancient  custom  are  observed.  Three  days  after  the 
birth  of  the  infant,  its  mother  takes  possession  of  an  apartment 
magnificently  furnished;  her  bed  is  curtained  with  rich  crimson 
satin  embroidered  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  fine  pearls,  supported 
on  four  silver  rods,  also  embellished  with  precious  stones ;  her  room 
is  hung  round  with  crimson  satin,  its  sofas  covered  with  fine  blue 
cloth,  richly  embroidered  ;  the  cushions  of  velvet  worked  in  flowers. 
She  occupies  this  chamber  for  six  weeks,  after  which  its  ornaments 
are  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  sultan,  whence  they  axe  taken 
only  on  a  similar  occasion. 
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Once  installed  in  her  apartment,  the  kikiya-cadin,  or  superin- 
tendent of  the  royal  harem,  invites  by  note  the  saltan's  married  sis- 
ters and  the  ladies  of  his  ministers  to  pay  their  respects  and  hom- 
ages on  the  occasion.  These  notes  are  accompanied  with  porcelain 
vases  filled  with  sherbet.  All  the  invited  ladies  assemble  at  the 
harem  of  the  grand  vizier,  except  the  sultan's  sisters,  and  go  en 
masse  in  their  arabahs  or  coaches  to  the  palace.  On  entering  the 
apartment  of  the  cadin,  they  each  salute  her  by  kissing  the  border 
of  her  coverlid,  after  which  they  at  her  request  take  seats  on  the 
rich  sofa.  Soon  after  they  are  seated  the  sultan's  sisters  and  his 
other  wives  arrive,  and  after  paying  their  felicitations  to  the  invalid, 
pass  on  to  an  elevated  sofa,  assigned  for  them  especially,  and 
separated  from  the  common  visiters.  During  this  ceremony,  two 
young  female  slaves  hold  open  the  curtains  of  the  cadin's  bed,  on 
the  foot  of  which  sits  the  accoicckeuse,  and  the  nurse  holding  the 
royal  infant  in  her  arms.  In  another  part  of  the  chamber,  seated  on 
its  rich  carpet,  kneel  a  number  of  female  musicians,  playing  some 
soft;  harmonious  air. 

If  this  reception  takes  place  at  night,  the  harem  is  splendidly 
illuminated,  and  the  young  female  slaves,  of  which  it  usually  con- 
tains a  goodly  number — the  handsomest  and  most  accompUshed  of 
the  capital  —  have  carte-blanchc  to  amuse  themselves  as  best  they 
may,  keeping  I  suppose  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  new  mother  and 
her  babe.  It  is  said  that  on  such  occasions  as  these  they  keep  the 
eunuchs  of  the  harem  in  tcrrorem,  and  pay  them  off  in  severe 
jokes  for  their  rigid  and  inflexible  vigilance.  Even  the  high  com- 
mand and  character  of  tlie  sable  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  sketch  as  being  the  bearer  of  the  sultan's  epistle 
to  the  grand  vizier,  is  said  to  be  insufficient  to  restrain  their  ftrolic- 
some  pleasantries. 

The  following  day  is  generally  devoted  to  the  ceremony  of  receiv- 
ing the  cmdlc  furnished  by  the  grand  vizier  for  the  royal  infant,  as 
an  act  of  homage  to  the  sovereign.  It  is  carried  to  the  seraglio 
followed  by  a  cortege  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  state.  After 
reaching  the  entrance  to  the  harem,  the  kizlar-aga,  and  his  atten- 
dant eunuchs  receive  and  carry  it  in  form  to  the  chamber  of  the 
sultana,  where,  surrounded  by  the  other  cadens  and  great  ladies,  she 
graciously  accepts  it  by  throwing  a  hand-full  of  pieces  of  gold  into 
it;  in  this  she  is  imitated  by  those  around  her;  the  accoudieuse then 
places  the  child  in  it,  and  after  rocking  it  three  or  four  times,  again 
takes  it  out,  and  the  ladies  cover  the  cradle  with  rich  stuffs,  aJl  of 
which  are  the  profits  of  the  accoucheuse. 

When  the  present  sultan's  eldest  son  was  bom,  all  the  principal 
Turkish  ladies  of  the  capital  went  in  person  to  felicitate  the  mother, 
taking  with  them  rich  presents.  Each  one  was  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  attendants,  mostly  Circassian  slaves,  and  spent  three 
days  in  the  imperial  harem.  The  sultan  made  to  each  very  costly 
presents  of  shawls,  embroidered  silks,  aigrettes  of  diamonds,  and 
other  jewelry. 

In  Ottoman  liistory  there  are  found  instances  of  the  marriage  of 
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sultans,  either  with  the  daughters  of  their  own  most  distinguished 
subjects,  or  with  foreign  princesses.  Some  of  the  earliest  sultans 
married  the  daughters  of  Greek  princes,  of  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  Byzantium,  Servia,  and  Caramania.  But  of  late 
years,  the  sultans  have  found  their  favorites  among  the  fair  Circas- 
sians of  their  harems,  and  when  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  bear  them 
a  prince  or  princess,  they  raise  them  to  the  rank  of  kadin.  Ordina- 
rily their  number  is  fixed  at  four,  sometimes  at  six,  and  the  present 
sultan's  grand-father  had  seven :  the  odaliks,  or  female  slaves  atten- 
dant upon  the  sultan,  and  partakers  of  his  favors,  are  unlimited  in 
number,  and  some  of  the  Ottoman  sovereigns'  families  have  been 
very  numerous;  for  instance  Murad  III.  left  at  his  death  one 
hundred  and  thirty  sons  and  daughters.  Latterly  the  sultans  have 
been  more  limited  in  the  number  of  their  family,  or  fheir  progeny  is 
not  permitted  to  live.  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  left  only  six  children ; 
his  son  however  bids  fair  to  sustain  the  character  of  Eastern  princes 
for  fecundity.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  daughters  of  the  late 
sultan,  of  whom  three  have  been  married  to  pachas,  have  no  chil- 
dren, the  probable  result  of  a  prudent  policy,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  the  imperial  family.      j.  p.  b. 

CcmstantitupU,  October  28, 1843. 


THE  DAYS   OF   OUR  MOURNING  ARE   ENDED. 


RONO        O  V        nEAV 


z. 


The  days  of  our  mourning  were  many  below, 

For  sin  on  our  footsteps  attended ; 
In  the  valley  of  Time  there  were  shadows  of  wo 
That  the  plains  of  Eternity  never  can  know  : 
The  days  of  our  mourning  are  ended. 


xz. 


Swift,  swift  from  the  billows  of  death  we  were  borne 

On  wings  that  glad  angels  extended ! 
The  set  of  life's  sun  was  of  life  the  full  dawn, 
And  lo !  in  its  light  every  sorrow  is  gone  : 
The  days  of  our  mourning  are  ended. 


ZII* 


Up  1  up !  for  the  tide  of  our  glory  shall  roll 
For  ever,  where  seraphs  have  bended ! 
On !  on !  to  the  throne !  to  Eternity's  goal, 
Where  the  smile  of  the  Lamb  is  the  song  of  the  soul ! 
The  days  of  our  mourning  are  ended. 
Boston,  December,  1842.  Chabljbb  w.  d.hmok. 
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TOM      VAN      DIDDLE  MAS. 


▲    ia:k    I'K    t:vn>:..;>i. 


The  scnlimcnt  and  love  of  the  common  novel  liave  waxed 
thread-bare.  The  situations,  declarations,  ])rotestations,  and  passion- 
ate bursts  of  lovers,  are  as  well  understood  as  the  most  common 
shrugs  and  orange-peel  twists  of  the  stage.  Still  the  tender  passion 
must  form  the  staple  of  romance.  Neither  heaven  nor  earth,  much 
less  the  ideal  worhl,  can  exist  witliout  love.  This  then  shall  be  a 
sort  of  prose-])astoral,  wherein  sliall  a])pear  not  the  Damons,  Chloes, 
or  riiillises  of  a  past  age,  with  all  their  line  speeches  and  senti- 
mental sighs,  not  tlie  excpiisite  creations  and  searching  after  the 
ideal  whicli  belong  to  tlie  present  state  of  romance,  but  the  unpre- 
ten(hng  picture  of  a  simpler  life,  the  hero  of  a  home-bred  tale. 

Tom  Van  Didulemas  liad  the  keenest  sense  of  the  beautiful — I 
mean  of  woman's  loveliness.  Otlier  forms  attracted  less  of  his 
attention,  and  awakened  none  of  his  philosophy ;  but  he  instantly 
ceased  from  hoeing,  arrested  his  plough  in  the  furrow,  or  paused  in 
his  most  important  work,  when  fair  faces  glanced  by  him,  and  ardently 
staring,  nmttered  incondite  things  to  his  own  heart,  which  melted 
like  soft  wax  before  tlie  ilame.  Sometimes  he  would  lling  liimself 
njxm  the  grass,  and  dash  the  palm  of  his  hand  to  his  brow,  impa- 
tiently desiring  to  give  forth  the  luxuriant  ali'ections  of  liis  soul.  Of 
those  destitute  of  personal  charms  he  took  no  more  notice  than  if 
they  had  b(^en  sticks  or  stones.  He  only  nodded  his  head  to  the 
aristocracy  of  beauty.  He  was  like  Jacob  turning  to  the  daughters 
of  Laban,  as  it  is  described  in  the  sim])le  and  Ix^autiful  narrative  of 
the  scriptures.  '  Lear  was  tender-ey(Ml ;  but  Rachel  was  beautiful 
and  well-favored.  And  he  loved  Rachel  the  best*  There  was 
something  very  natural  in  this,  however  opposed  to  the  doctrine  or 
opinions  of  a  class.  I  refer  to  those  whose  own  comeliness  is 
depjirtcd,  and  who  are  beginning  to  wax  old  as  doth  a  gannent,  and 
yet  from  the  'bowers  of  their  complacency'  continually  foist  u|X)n 
the  world  that  false  old  adnge,  that  'handsome  is  that  handsome 
does ; '  thus  losing  sight  of  \\w  (hstinction  betwixt  to  be  and  to  do,  and 
slyly  insinuating  that  '  good  works '  are  to  homeliness  more  i)ccu- 
liarly  allied.  Tlirice  honored  be  Virtue  and  her  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness ;  yet  surely  she  does  not  the  less  commend  herself  when  her 
attributes  arc  mirrored  forth  in  a  comely  person,  when  love  sparkles 
in  the  eye,  modesty  blooms  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  beams  of  intelU- 
gence  light  up  the  countenance  with  an  ineJliible  charm. 

Tom  Van  DidcUemas  believed  that  he  possessed  commanding 
influence  with  the  sex.  Priding  himself  on  this,  he  was  much 
addicted  to  playing  the  part  of  a  rustic  beau,  dressing  liimself  in  his 
best  Sunday  suit,  and  paying  his  llattcring  adcbresses  to  the  fairest 
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maidens  whom  his  eye  could  single  out.  To  insure  success  in  this, 
his  personal  attributes  were  a  small,  rude  person,  but  in  it  a  concen- 
trated quantity  of  pluck ;  a  pair  of  elliptical  legs  which  might  have 
formed  the  first  of  a  useful  series  for  running  the  gauntlet ;  a  mouth 
w^hose  extremest  tension  threw  a  glare  of  intense  sunshine  over  his 
whole  visage  by  the  aid  of  two  eager  saucer  eyes ;  and  other  charms 
to  match.  His  conversation  was  lively,  salient,  unrestricted,  and  of 
the  largest  liberty;  his  laugh  unmitigated.  He  had  learned  no 
sophistry  in  the  precincts  where  he  had  been  brought  up.  These 
consisted  of  an  excellent  farm  of  fifty  acres,  which  he  assisted  his 
sire  to  keep  in  good  fence.  The  bleak  winter,  if  we  except  the 
time  which  it  required  to  shell  com,  milk  the  cows,  and  find  out 
where  the  hens  laid  their  eggs,  he  devoted  particularly  to  gallantry. 
Van  Diddlemas  was  superb  in  a  country  ball-room.  He  set  all  the 
violins  at  defiance.  He  demonstrated  *  that  none  but  the  brave,  none 
but  the  brave,  none  but  the  brave,  deserve  the  fair.*  Once  he  asked 
and  obtained  the  hand  of  the  same  beauty  in  seven  successive 
quadrilles.  This  raised  the  cry  of  *  no  monopoly,'  and  a  tall  fellow, 
excited  to  a  high  pitch  of  indignation,  showed  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  fight.  But  Tom  Van  Diddlemas  sprang  into  the  centre  of 
the  room,  before  the  eyes  of  the  brilliant  company,  doubled  his 
brawny  fists  beneath  his  adversary's  nose,  and  bawled  out  in  a 
raging  voice,  while  he  cast  around  him  a  defying  look :  *  I  *m  the 
fleower  of  Jasper  ceounty ;  touch  the  bud  who  dorr  I  *  From  that 
time  he  was  without  a  rival,  and  his  pretensions  remained  undis- 
puted. Few  were  so  bold  as  to  thwart  his  wishes,  or  to  stand 
between  him  and  those  shining  luminaries  which  shed  their  light 
into  his  very  soul. 

One  lovely  day  in  autumn  Tom  was  reluctantly  engaged  in  the 
task  of  ploughing  some  obstinate  ground  with  a  yoke  of  big-boned 
oxen,  whose  horns  were  continually  bowing  to  the  ground  as  the 
goad  rattled  around  their  yoked  heads.  He  got  heated  and  vexed 
as  the  sun  rose  higher,  and  was  constantly  shouting  to  the  beasts  as 
they  moved  with  elephantine  tread  in  the  furrows.  *  Gee-whoa 
there !  Whoa !  I  tell  you  to  whoa,  now  1 '  The  atmosphere  was 
still  and  languid.  Crow- Hill,  which  rose  up  beautiful  and  without 
mists  in  the  rear,  threw  back  as  from  a  hard  rock  the  decided  echo : 
*  Tell  you  to  whoa,  now ! '  Tom  halted  at  the  fence,  wiped  his  brow, 
and  leaving  the  oxen  to  browse  upon  the  short  grass,  seated  himself 
upon  the  topmost  rail  and  began  slowly  to  knock  his  heels  together 
as  he  watched  the  lazy  whisking  of  their  long  tails,  or  strove  to 
keep  his  eye  upon  the  swallows  dashing  out  of  the  sky  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  ray  of  light.  Occasionally  he  would  throw  out  his  arm, 
and  *  grab '  a  white-headed  bumble-bee  or  crack  soyie  of  them  over 
the  head  with  a  stick,  while  they  remained  stationary  on  quick- 
vibrating  wings,  before  they  darted  off*  towards  the  round  holes 
which  they  had  bored  in  the  rails.  When  he  had  got  his  hands  full 
he  watched  the  working  of  their  black  probosces  as  they  attempted 
to  bite  their  way  out  of  his  clenched  fists.  Then  he  began  to 
saunter  toward  a  neat  farm-house,  about  a  hundred  yards  ofi^,  to  get 
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a  drink  of  butler-milk ;  for  he  had  exhausted  the  water  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  in  a  stone-jug,  and  still  he  said  he  was  as 
*  dry  as  a  fish.'  As  he  drew  near,  his  cars  were  saluted  by  a  sound 
more  agreeable  to  the  thirsty  than  the  rippling  of  brooks ;  the  sub- 
terraneous plashing  of  creamy  waves,  gradually  tliickeniug  into 
choicest  butter  by  the  rapid  industry  of  the  arm  which  pUed  the 
chum.  The  maiden  with  whom  he  had  danced  in  seven  cotillons 
was  in  the  kitchen-area,  engaged  in  her  morning  task.  She  was  all 
unadorned,  with  sleeves  rolled  above  the  elbow,  displaying  a  well- 
shapen  arm,  but  had  a  more  proper  and  comely  aspect  even  than  in 
the  dance.  Tom  for  his  part  was  likewise  en  dishabille,  without 
coat  or  neck-cloth,  and  his  visage  marred  with  dust.  He  however 
looked  down,  and  making  a  noise  to  indicate  his  presence,  nodded 
liis  head  in  token  of  his  arrival,  and  entered  familiarly.  *  How  de 
do  ? '  said  he,  sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  a  great  tub,  filled  with 
blue  water ;  *  how  do  you  come  on  ?  Gi'  me  a  drink  o'  butter-niilk» 
will  you  ? ' 

*  Take  it  an*  welcome,'  replied  she,  reaching  after  a  bowl  which 
stood  on  the  topmost  shelf  of  the  dresser. 

As  she  stood  upon  tiptoe,  and  stretched  herself  to  her  utmost 
height,  her  well-sculptured  form  produced  an  impression  on  the 
heart  of  Tom  by  its  developed  nobleness. 

*  Take  it,'  said  she,  dip[)ing  out  the  rich  consistence  which  stuck 
to  the  side  of  the  ])Owl  like  a  thick  paint. 

The  beneficiary  received  it  in  his  hands,  placed  it  to  his  lips,  put 
it  down  again  as  if  unwilling  to  begin  ;  then  raising  it  once  more, 
opened  his  gulf-like  mouth,  and  took  it  in  with  a  slow  but  sure 
suction  to  its  latest  drop.  At  the  same  time  his  e7/es  were  drinking. 
When  he  had  got  through,  he  drew  liis  arm  across  his  smeared 
mouth  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist.  A  refreshed  air  was  all 
which  bespoke  his  gratitude.  He  said  nothing,  but  sat  down  again, 
threatening  to  fall  backward  into  the  indigo-water  while  he  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  nJaiden  who  presided  at  the  chum.  She  was  a 
sweet  dairy-maid,  fresh  as  the  morning,  on  whose  full  cheeks  the 
lily  and  the  rose  were  amicably  blended ;  the  rose -hue  deepened 
and  enhanced  by  Tom's  continued  gaze.  The  truth  is,  he  had  been 
long  smitten  with  her  charms,  and  made  no  effort  to  conceal  the 
wound.  His  knowledge  of  the  world  was  circumscribed;  but  he 
loved  her  best  because  she  was  the  fairest  of  all  whom  he  knew. 
She  loved  him  best  because  he  was  bravest ;  because  she  thought 
he  had  the  heart  of  a  bold,  honest  yeoman,  and  because  his 
Dorian  mdeness  was  sometimes  paUiated  by  a  flattery  which 
addressed  itself  in  no  studied  sentiment  but  in  manly  Saxon  to  the 
heart.  He  was  already  meditating  a  compliment,  but  had  not  got 
it  prepared  for  utterance.  *  Mary  Ann,'  said  he,  *  how  many  calves 
has  your  folks  got  this  season?  Our'n,'  he  added,  *  sucks  all  the 
milk,  and  we're  a-going  to  feed  'em  out  of  hand.* 

*  It  *s  a  good  way,*  rephed  she,  *  but  a  troublesome ;  they  wo  n't 
lick  the  pap  without  it  trickles  down  a  corn-stalk,  or  through  the 
fingers,  or  some  such  way.* 
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*  What  if  they  won't?  it's  better  than  to  give  'em  all  the  milk. 
They  '11  soon  leave  off  suckin'  and  eat  a  hearty  meal  o'  victuals. 
They  had  ought  to  do  it.  They  ought  n't  to  have  milk  until  they 
get  to  be  big  calves.  It's  altogether  supemumery.  It  comes  tongh 
at  fust,  and  they  holler  some.  Can't  help  that.  Our'n  has  got  to 
stand  it,  if  they  bellows  their  lungs  out.     Haw  I  haw  I  haw !  * 

*  Young  calves  must  be  treated  tender,  Thomas.' 

*  Where  's  the  use  o'  kilUn'  'em  with  kindness  before  their  time  ? 
They  got  to  die  soon  enough.  And  that  puts  me  in  mind.  You  've 
seen  that  red  heifer  of  our'n,  with  a  white  star  on  her  forehead  ? 
Butcher  Bill  came  and  took  her  away  before  sunrise  this  morning: 
it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  get  her  away,  the  old  cow  took  on 
so.  Fust  she  would  walk  up  and  down  in  great  misery,  and  then 
she  would  stretch  her  neck  way  out  of  the  stable -window  and  look 
down  the  road,  and  bellow  all  her  might  And  so  she  kept  on 
bellowin'  until  the  calf's  tail  was  thrown  in  to  her,  and  that  stopped 
her.     Haw!  haw!  haw!' 

*  Poor  thing !  —  how  can  you  laugh  ?  * 

*  Mary  Ann,  I  shot  a  swallow  in  our  bam  to-day.* 

*  You  don't  tell  me  so !     Then  the  milk  will  be  bloody.' 

*  I  was  in  the  barn  a-shootin'  owls.  The  screech-owls  would  n't 
give  me  no  rest  at  night.  They  sounded  so  hateful  solemn.  *  Tu- 
hoot  —  tu  hoo  !  *  said  they;  /  Too-hoot  —  tu-hoo ! '  *  FU  tu  hoot — tu- 
hoo  you,'  says  I.  So  I  takes  my  gun  in  the  momin'  and  cracked 
over  some  of  them.  The  swallows  had  a  mud-nest  where  the  peg 
is  druv  into  the  beam  under  the  roof,  and  they  kept  coming  into  the 
window,  so  I  let  fly  at  one  o'  them  too.  I  had  n't  no  grudge  agin 
'em,  and  was  sorry  that  I  done  it  arterwards.' 

*  The  milk  will  be  bloody,  that 's  all.' 

*  You  see  if  it  does  !  It 's  all  a  notion.  If  that  be  so,  then  we 
shouldn't  have  no  use  for  our  chuming-machine  to  go  by  dog- 
power.' 

•To  go  by  what?' 

*  Haw !  haw !  haw !  to  go  by  dog-power.  You  know  old  Bee- 
Hive,  do  n't  you  ?  * 

*  Well,  I  believe  not.' 

*  Have  n't  you  seen  a  down-east  Yankee  that  drives  a  one-hoss 
waggon  about  here,  full  of  little  white  boxes  ?  Them 's  patent  bee- 
hives to  keep  the  moths  out.  A  spell  ago  he  fetched  along  a 
chumin' -machine  to  go  by  two-dog.  It  warn't  his  ;  it  was  invented 
by  on#  of  his  feller-citizens,  and  he  was  to  swop  it  away,  or  sell  it 
on  sheers.  ,Poppy  refused  to  look  at  it ;  but  the  old  woman,  *  Father,' 
says  sh%  *  I  like  the  idee  very  much,  if  it  will  do  what  he  says  it 
does.'  Old  Bee-Hive  says,  'It's  immater'el;  I'm  on  my  way  to 
Bozrah,  up  in  the  State  ;  if  there's  no  objection,  jist  let  me  leave  it 
here  till  I  come  back.'  *  You  may  leave  it,  if  you  like,'  says  Pop. 
No  sooner  was  his  back  turned  than  Jim  sot  to  work  at  it.  Jim  *s 
wonderful  handy  to  do  any  thing;  he's  always  a-fixin'  about. 
Well,  he  borrowed  two  pretty  good-size  pups,  and  put  'em  in 
harness.    It  was  agin'  their  stomachs  at  fust,  but  they  had  to  gok 
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Jim  made  *cm  go  like  a  book ;  ever}'-  thinp:  worked  right,  and  Pop 
was  pleased.  From  that  day  lo  this  Jim 's  been  a  working  at  that 
machine,  and  now  he's  got  it  pretty  nigh  pcriect.  It  does  every 
thing  but  speak.  Fust,  it  was  two-dog  power ;  now  it  goes  by  half 
a  dog.* 

*  Now  do  tell !     What 's  half  a  dog  ? ' 

*  I'll  tell  you.     Suppose  an'  you  had  to  have  two  dogs  to  set  the* 
machine  a-goin',  and  arter  a-while  you  fixed  tlie  wheel,  so  that  one 
dog  was  able  to  do  it,  and  do  the  work  of  two.     Very  well,  that 's 
half  a  doiij.* 

*  Oh !  I  see,  I  see ;  I  'm  very  dumb.' 

*  No  you  aint,  Mary  Ann,'  said  Tom,  with  a  bewitching  smile ; 
* 'pears  to  me  I  never  see  you  look  —  so  —  kind  of ' 

A  deeper  blush  was  kindled  upon  the  rosy  cheeks  which  Tom  so 
much  admired.     He  certainly  had  a  way  of  toucliing  the  heart. 

'  So  kind  of —  good,'  he  added,  *  as  you  did  in  church  last  Sunday.' 
A  long  pause  succeeded,  in  order  to  lot  this  sentiment  have  its 
perfect  work,  at  tlie  conclusion  of  which  he  sprang  from  the  place 
where  he  had  been  sitting,  as  if  he  had  been  sliot,  and  running  up 
the  steps,  began  to  gaze  over  the  picket-fence  with  all  his  eyes. 
*  Here,'  said  he,  *  who 's  this?  who 's  this  ? '  He  had  caught  a  glance 
of  the  elegant  form  and  tournure  of  some  person  with  whom  he  was 
unacquainted.     Presently  he  took  a  long  stare  at  her  face. 

*  That's  a  lady  from  the  city,'  said  Mary  Ann,  'who  is  spending 
the  rest  of  the  season  at  Mrs.  RoUock's.  She's  got  a  harp  and 
piano-forte,  and  plays  splendid.* 

*IIaI'  said  Tom,  *I  must  go  sec  her.  I'd  like  to  get 
acquainted ' 

As  the  amateur  was  about  to  dilate  u])on  this  new  topic,  a  weU- 
known  voice  saluted  his  ear,  pronouncing  in  angry,  jerking  mono- 
syllables :  '  Tom,  Tom,  Tom  ! ' 

'  There  I '  said  he,  *  that 's  the  old  man  ;  I've  got  to  go.  Mary  Ann, 
hold  out  your  hand.' 

*  AVhy,  what  have  you  got  ?  ' 

*  I  toil  you  to  hold  out  your  hand.'  The  request  was  complied 
-with.  A  piercing  scream  rent  the  air.  lie  had  filled  her  hand  with 
white-headed  bumble-bees,  and  held  it  shut  with  a  grasp  hke  a 
vice.  Tlien  inflicting  a  kiss  upon  lier  lips,  lie  ran  off  *  Here  you ! ' 
said  an  old  woman,  who  had  witnessed  the  manepuvre  from  the 
back-kitchen,  running  after  him,  and  shaking  her  starched  fist; 
'don't  you  bo  quite  so  rude  next  time.' 

*  Yes  Ma'am  I '  replied  Tom,  with  ready  impudence. 

No  sooner  had  he  got  out  of  the  gate  than  the  elder  Diddlemas 
pounced  upon  him.  *  What  are  yoii  about,  you  lazy  loon  ?  What 
have  you  been  doing,  this  hour  ?  The  Berkshire  is  in  the  garden. 
Look  where  you  've  left  the  oxen.  Is  that  all  you  've  done  since 
you  had  your  breakfa.st?'  The  'old  man,' as  he  was  called,  was 
stem.  His  maxim  ^\iis  *  Work  first,  and  then  play.'  Tom  adopted 
the  family  arms,  with  the  motto  reversed.  *  ro])py,*  said  he,  *  I  was 
nigh  about  choked.* 
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*  I  '11  choke  you,  you  dog !     What  was  you  doin'  in  there,  eh  ? ' 

*  I  was  arter * 

*  The  gals,  I  spose.' 

Tom  ran  into  the  fields  again,  and  began  to  plough ;  but  the  .lady 
whom  he  had  got  a  sight  of  weighed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  resolved 
to  be  acquainted  with  her,  if  possible.  *  Ah ! '  said  he,  as  the  sod 
rolled  away  from  the  burnished  share  of  the  plough ;  '  ge-whoa  I  — what 
a  slave  I  am  !  I  must  look  after  that  strange  gal  —  she's  putty;' 
and  his  eyes  glistened.  At  sundown  he  went  home,  and  after 
taking  care  of  his  oxen,  cows,  and  horses,  washed  his  hands  and 
face  clean,  arrayed  himself  in  his  best  suit,  and  set  out  to  act  upon 
liis  determination.  The  widow  RoUocks  received  him  coldly.  He 
had  never  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  her  two  daughters,  who 
were  accounted  *  excellent  girls,'  but  were  without  personal  charms. 

*  Bless  me ! '  said  she,  as  she  elevated  her  brows,  and  looked  at  him 
with  unmitigated  surprise ;  'what's  a-goin  to  happen  in  Tinnecum? 
Why,  Thomas  Van  Diddlemas  I  is  that  you  ?  You  're  somethin'  of 
a  stranger.' 

*  I  been  a-goin*  to  come,  Ma'am,*  replied  Tom. 

*  You  been  a  long  time  making  up  your  mind,'  said  she ;  and  then 
after  a  long  and  sarcastic  stare,  she  made  atonement,  by  adding  in 
a  more  hospitable  voice,  *  walk  into  the  parlor.'  Tom  made  sundry 
preparations,  such  as  scraping  liis  heels,  adjusting  his  neckcloth, 
thrusting  his  hands  through  his  hair,  pulling  up  his  collar,  pulhng 
out  his  wristbands,  and  lengthening  the  chain  of  his  watch,  after 
which  he  walked  in  with  a  ready  boldness.  He  immediately  paid 
his  respects,  in  that  off-hand  way  in  which  he  prided  himself,  to  the 
Misses  Rollocks,  after  wliich,  seeing  a  strange  lady,  he  stood  before 
her  as  stiff  as  a  stake  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Rollocks  as  much  as  to  say 

*  Introduce  me.*  She  did  so.  *  Miss  Trelawney,  our  friend  Mr. 
Diddlemas.'  The  lady,  who  happened  to  be  busily  employed,  and 
whose  neck  was  curved  over  some  fine  embroidery,  slowly  Hfted 
her  eyes,  and  appeared  before  tlic  rustic  beau  in  all  the  dignity  of 
her  charms.  A  feeling,  such  as  Tom  could  never  account  for,  came 
immediately  over  him.  His  courage  was  dashed,  his  whole  stock 
of  presumption  failed  him,  his  tongue  was  parched  and  flew  up  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth,  where  it  stuck ;  his  heart  throbbed ;  he  could 
only  make  one  of  his  worst  bows,  and  sit  down.  The  Misses 
Bollocks  observed  his  confusion,  and  tried  to  *  draw  him  out'  It 
was  in  vain.  His  gayety,  his  freedom  of  conversation,  his  rough 
sportiveness  were  all  gone.  He  could  do  nothing ;  he  had  not  a 
word  to  say  during  the  whole  evening,  and  at  a  late  hour  bungled 
out  of  the  room.  He  was  greatly  humbled ;  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
lost  caste.  The  next  day  he  was  observed  to  be  in  the  dumps.  His 
customary  bravado  had  left  him.  His  aspect  was  frightful,  and  Wo- 
begon e.  He  worked  with  a  dogged  industry  in  the  fields.  His 
clarion  voice  was  not  heard.  He  was  as  silent  and  dumb  as  the 
oxen.  He  was  revolving  deep  thoughts  in  his  mind;  he  was 
devising  methods  to  escape  from  the  mortification  brought  upon  him 
by  the  previous  night;  to  regain  the  position  which  he  had  lost;  to 
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vindicate  his  character  with  the  fair.  He  must  not  cast  down  his 
laurels,  and  acknowledge  beat.  He  must  make  another  efibrt  to 
sustain  himself,  at  least  to  hold  his  own.  The  distinguished  air  of 
the  strange  lady  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him ;  he  should 
like  to  gain  her  good  opinion ;  he  continued  to  think  of  her.  He 
forgot  the  seven  cotillons,  he  forgot  the  blooming  cheeks,  and  the 
nectar  of  the  lips  wliich  he  had  so  lately  imbibed,  and  the  simple 
airs,  and  calico  dresses  of  unadorned  beauty,  and  bowed  down 
before  he  knew  not  what  of  sentiment,  of  accomplishment,  and  of 
an  air  which  cannot  be  defined.  Oh  I  Tom  Van  Diddlemas !  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  you  and  all  others  who  act  upon  such  wild 
presumption  will  in  the  end  pay  dear  for  their  platonic  passion,  and 
will  find  that  beauty  is  sometimes  a  false  light  wliich  leads  only  to 
bewilder,  and  allures  only  to  destroy  I 

Tom  lay  on  his  back  among  the  clover,  and  looked  upward  on 
the  beautiful,  serene  sky.  To  one  whose  mind  is  peaceful  and  at 
ease,  it  is  a  lovely  sight  to  gaze  upon  that  deep,  deep  blue,  and  to 
picture  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul  the  heaven  which  Ues  within  that 
pure  sphere ;  or  as  upward  and  onward  from  the  horizon  the  clouds 
come  rolling,  pale  or  rose-tinted  or  exceedingly  glorious,  to  acknowl- 
edge their  real  semblance,  the  cataract,  the  castle,  the  landscape  of 
surpassing  beauty,  and  all  the  scenery  admired  by  one  who  looks 
thoughtfully  on  the  winter  fire,  yet  more  various,  more  marvellous 
in  its  effects  of  hght  and  shade,  more  complete  in  its  swift  changes 
wrought  out  by  a  divine  magic  before  the  very  eye  which  is  baffled 
to  detect  the  process,  and  Avithal  so  gradually  that  we  know  not 
where  in  nature  to  look  for  its  comparison,  unless  it  be  in  flowers 
which  have  assumed  a  deeper  lint  while  wc  are  gazing  at  them,  in 
infancy  blooming  into  childhood,  and  childhood  bursting  into  the 
glory  of  youth.  Tom  thought  of  none  of  these  things.  He  loved 
beauty,  but  it  was  womanly  beauty.  Trees  and  rocks  and  flowers 
and  blue  skies  he  saw  every  day,  and  like  the  mass  of  men  reflected 
little  about  them.  Beside,  he  was  in  trouble,  which  had  a  soporific 
influence  on  him ;  so  he  shut  his  eyes,  opened  his  mouth,  and  began 
to  snore.  Tlie  sheep  and  the  cows  grazed  at  his  side,  and  cropped 
the  grass  beneath  his  head  imnoliced;  the  field  mice  ran  over  him; 
the  bob-links  rode  buoyant  on  the  high  grass  beside  him ;  the  white 
and  red  clover,  fed  on  by  innumerable  honey-bees,  leaned  over  in 
fragrant  masses  and  hung  into  his  very  mouth ;  and  to  bring  in  the 
requisite  sin,  which  is  always  inherent  in  the  sweetest  picture  which 
even  a  Claude  could  fancy,  not  many  yards  off*  a  black  snake  was 
creeping  along  to  devour  the  eggs  of  a  small  bird  which  makes  its 
nest  in  the  grass.  In  the  mean  time  the  Berkshire,  up  to  his  old 
habits,  had  broke  prison  again,  and  *  scrouged '  his  way  by  main  force 
into  the  garden,  where  he  had  executed  a  considerable  amount  of 
rooting.  Tom  roused  himself  at  last  from  his  dreams,  and  lifted 
his  head  above  the  clover,  with  a  vague  sense  that  some  one  was 
calling  him.  Muttering  evil  wishes  against  *  the  old  man,*  who  was 
continually  disturbing  him,  he  looked  around,  but  saw  a  stranger  in 
a  sporting-jacket,  with  dog  and  gun,  looking  over  at  him.    '  Halloa! 
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my  man/  exclaimed  the  latter,  *  which  is  the  best  swamp  about  here 
for  woodcock  ? ' 

*  Woodcock  ? '  replied  Tom,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  *  keep  right  up 
the  lane  where  you  are,  and  when  you  come  to  the  woods  go  into 
the  hollow,  and  take  the  path  to  your  right,  and  you  *11  find  *em.* 

*  Thank  you,  my  man/ 

*  You  're  welcome,'  replied  the  other  inaudibly,  taking  a  hard  look 
at  the  stranger's  moustaches  and  superfluous  quantity  of  hair ;  *  be 
keerful  that  you  do  n't  get  cotched  in  the  bushes  and  have  to  holler 
for  help ;  but  if  you  should  get  all  through,  and  shoot  any  birds 
there,  guy  I  it  will  be  a  wonder  I ' 

A  new  idea  now  popped  into  the  head  of  Tom  Van  Diddlemas, 
at  which  he  clapped  his  forehead  for  joy,  and  wide  awake,  rose  up 
on  his  heels.  He  thought  he  had  hit  on  a  way  to  make  himself 
irresistible ;  and  full  of  the  project,  he  jumped  immediately  over  the 
fence,  and  putting  himself  to  his  utmost  speed,  arrived  at  the  village 
tailor's,  and  wanted  to  know  if  his  new  coat  was  done. 

*  No  it  is  n't,'  replied  Mr.  Thimbles. 

*  Then  have  it  done,'  said  Tom,  *  for  I  'm  in  great  want  of  it,  and 
.  have  got  nothing  fit  to  wear.' 

*  It  is  ready  all  except  sewing  on  the  buttons,  and  that  can  be 
done  in  half  an  hour.' 

*  Then  I'll  wait  for  it.  I  want  to  see  how  them  buttons  will  look. 
What  '11  be  the  effect  of  them  buttons.  Thimbles  ? ' 

*  Them  buttons,  Sir,  them  buttons  ? '  replied  the  tailor,  looking  at 
one  through  the  blotting-paper ;  *  I  know  of  nothing  hke  them  in 
Tinnecum.     Rest  assured,  Sir,  they're  a  superb  article.' 

*I  got  the  pattern,'  said  Tom,  *when  I  was  to  York  last  I  see 
the  pattern,  and  I  liked  them.  I  says  to  the  old  man,  *  Aint  they 
splendid  ? '  *  You  pshaw !  *  says  he,  *  come  along.'  *  No  you  do  n't, 
father  I '  says  I ;  so  in  I  went,  and  got  'em.  Ah ! '  proceeded  Tom, 
breathing  on  one,  and  nibbing  it  on  his  sleeve,  *  that  log  cabin  *s  as 
nat'ral  as  life.  See  the  logs !  See  the  mud  I  See  the  smoke 
comin'  out  o'  the  chimbley  I  See  the  ceow !  and  by  Jings  I 
Thimbles,  I  Uke  to  not  seen  it,  but  if  here  aint  —  yawl  —  I  b'lieve 
I  'm  c'rrect  —  here 's  a  goose-yoke  hangin'  onto  a  beam  I  That 's  too 
nat'ral!     Haw  —  haw  I  haw!  haw!' 

*  Sir,'  said  the  tailor,  turning  over  the  coat  on  the  face,  and  clip- 
ping off  the  end  of  the  thread,  while  he  made  a  motion  to  Mr.  Tirks 
his  journeyman  for  the  skein,  *  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  improved 
faster  of  late  years  than  buttons.  So  has  all  things,  however ;  so 's 
morals,  so's  temperance,  but  partic'larly  buttons.' 

*  Go  to  grass,  Thimbles !  I  wish't  you  'd  hurry  on  with  that.  I  want 
to  try  it  on,  and  then  go.' 

*  It 's  in  a  fair  way  to  be  done,  Sir ;  only  have  patience  a  little 
while,  and  it 's  your's.* 

Within  the  time  specified  the  coat  was  actually  done,  and  Tom 
was  allowed  the  inexpressible  privilege  of  putting  it  on.  In  this  he 
was  assisted  by  the  tailor,  who  smoothed  and  patted  down  the 
several  parts  of  it  with  his  hand,  and  having  given  it  a  final  pull  in 
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front,  *oh!*  said  he,  *  that's  a  sweet-settin*  coat!* — for  the  truth  of 
which  he  appealed  to  the  journeyman.  Mr.  Tirks  drew  his  heels 
from  under  him,  turned  Tom  around  in  the  light,  pressed  his  hands 
around  his  waist,  and  declared  *  it  sot  as  if  it  growed  on  him/  Tom 
twisted  himself  about  before  the  glass  with  a  pleased  air.  *  Thim.- 
blcs,'  said  he,  *  you  are  a  good  fellow ; '  after  which  he  hurried  out. 

*  That 's  a  fine  young  man,*  said  Mr.  Thimbles,  looking  at  him 
through  the  window. 

A  small  tailoress  who  sat  upon  a  stool  bit  off  the  end  of  her 
thread,  and  Mr.  Tirks  observed  that  her  neck  looked  very  red. 

The  coat  in  question  was  of  a  pepper-color  mixed  up  with  a  little 
salt,  not  swallow-tailed,  but  cut  off  remarkably  square  and  broad 
just  where  it  began  to  taper  off,  detracting  somewhat  from  its 
character  as  a  dress  coat;  hanging  bag-like,  according  to  the 
approved  Tinnecum  fit;  but  its  chief  glory  consisted  in  the  log- 
cabin  buttons  with  all  their  rural  scenery,  without  which  the  most 
effective  stitches  of  the  artist  would  have  been  of  none  effect  As 
Tom  sallied  forth  into  the  highway,  his  unusual  sheepishness  indi- 
cated that  he  had  it  on,  and  he  was  unable  to  parry  the  vulgar 
interrogation  of  those  whom  he  met ;  who  asked  him  *  where  he 
got  so  much  coat  ?  *  He  attracted  almost  as  much  notice  as  when 
he  once  walked  up  the  aisle  of  the  church  on  Sunday,  wearing  a 
pair  of  breeches  of  a  peculiar  fashion  in  front.  The  congregation 
were  visibly  moved  in  their  scats ;  the  deacons  stared ;  the  young 
people  laughed ;  but  Mr.  Thimbles,  sitting  in  the  gallery,  thrust  his 
elbow  into  the  ribs  of  Tirks,  and  whispered :  *  Look  at  Tom ;  does  n't 
he  cut  a  swell?'  When  he  came  to  a  bridge  over  a  creek,  he 
admired  the  buttons  again  in  the  mirror  of  the  waves,  but  took 
notice  that  the  other  part  of  his  dress  was  not  in  correct  keeping.  He 
therefore  pulled  off  the  coat,  and  carrying  it  to  a  bank  of  beautiful 
clean  turf,  spread  it  out,  folded  it  up,  put  it  under  his  arm,  carried  it 
home,  and  spreading  a  clean  silk  handkerchief  over  it,  left  it  for 
farther  use. 

Having  driven  the  Berkshire  pig  out  of  the  garden,  he  took  a 
hop-skip-and-a-jump  for  very  hghtncss  of  heart;  sprang  into  an 
empty  wagon ;  sprang  out  of  it  again  over  the  wheels ;  took  up  a 
clam-shell  and  sent  it  scaling  through  the  air  till  it  fell  among  a  flock 
of  pigeons  on  a  roof,  and  away  they  flew  with  a  great  rushing  of 
wings.  AHer  this,  he  tore  off  a  hoop  from  a  firkin  of  butter,  and 
hanging  it  upon  his  arm  went  into  the  fields,  where  he  began  to 
pluck  all  manner  of  flowers.  When  he  had  collected  a  quantity, 
he  began  to  arrange  and  combine  the  colors  in  a  tasteful  fashion, 
interweaving  them  on  a  flat  surface,  bounded  by  the  circumference 
of  the  hoop,  after  something  of  the  kind  which  he  had  seen  in  Fly- 
Market.  A  bouquet  was  thus  formed,  of  immense  size,  and  of  a 
pleasing  variety.  It  was  a  flowery  shield  composed  of  concentric 
circles,  whereof  the  centre  or  eye  was  a  blood-red  dahlia ;  after  that 
came  a  ring  of  marygolds  with  an  occasional  jonny-jump-up ;  then 
a  row  of  white  roses  followed  by  one  of  wild  red,  and  so  on ;  to  say 
nothing  of  transverse  fines  of  creepers,  honey-suckles  and  dande* 
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lions,  the  whole  encircled  by  an  embossed  edge  of  pinks.  Under 
covert  of  this,  he  meant  to  creep  up  with  the  log-cabin  buttons,  and 
take  the  field.  Soon  afler  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  he  sallied 
forth ;  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  stopped  in  at  the 
tavern,  and  addressing  the  landlord,  *  Mu^s,'  said  he, '  I  guess  I'll 
take  a  ^\j£[  brandy-slmg.' 

*  Where  you  goin*,  Tom  ? ' 

*  That's  my  business ;  you  make  the  sling.' 

*  You  're  wonderful  crabbed  to  night.  Somebody's  got  a  new 
coat'  When  the  fortification  of  himself  was  complete,  he  went 
out  and  hastened  toward  his  destination ;  but  as  he  approached  the 
house,  and  saw  the  lights  in  the  windows,  and  fancied  that  he  saw 
the  ladies  moving  about,  Mr.  Van  Diddlemas  sohloquized,  and 
spoke  in  a  commanding  voice  to  his  own  heart,  which  was  already 
according  to  his  own  phrase  *  going  it  strong.'  *  Tom,*  said  he, 
shaking  his  shoulders  with  impatience,  as  the  dog  does  when  he 
comes  out  of  the  water,  *  you  great  big  fool !  what  are  you  a-feared 
on?  I  teU  you  to  behave  yourself!  Do  you  want  *em  to  laugh  at 
you,  and  say  that  you  're  nobody,  instead  of  respecting  you  ?  Then 
you  better  conduct  as  you  did  last  time.  Tom,  you  was  consid'rabl' 
scared,  kind  of.  What  made  your  ears  go  tingle  —  tingle  —  tin- 
gle —  dingle  —  kind  of?     Guy  blame  I  the  ladies  wo  n't  eat  you ! ' 

The  brandy-sling  producing  an  agreeable  confusion  in  his  brain 
at  this  time,  enabled  him  to  toe  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself  with  a  sober  accumcy.  Whom  should  he 
see  on  the  moment  of  entering  the  room  but  a  rival  in  the  shape  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  asked  his  advice  about  the  shooting-ground. 
Tom  sat  down;  his  eyes  sparkled,  (so  did  the  buttons;)  and 
he  demeaned  himself  with  much  ease,  holding  the  bouquet  behind 
his  back.  He  reserved  that,  as  well  as  the  thumphant  fiash  of  some 
extra  buttons,  for  a  ruse. 

*  By  the  way,*  said  the  gentleman  with  moustaches,  proceeding 
in  his  conversation,  and  speaking  in  a  confident  tone  to  the  city 
lady,  *  I-a  presume-a  I-a  need  hardly  inquire  what  your  opinion 
is  of  the  new  opera :  of  course ' 

'  I  cannot  awnswer,  as  I  have  not  heard  it' 

*  CMi !  I-a  ask  pardon ;  but  no  doubt  you  have  heard  of ' 

*  No,  I  never  heard  of  it.' 

*  Indeed !  You  will  then  have  a  great  treat  before  you.  Eossini's 
music  is  all  charming.' 

'  Not  all.' 

*Ahem!  Miss  Trelawny,  I-a  hope  you  find  your  health  bene- 
fitted by  the  air  of  Tinnecum.  I-a  presume  you  have  entirely 
recovered  from  your  late  indisposition  ? ' 

*  If  y*  awsk  me  how  2  ave  been  for  the  lawst  two  months,  I  sh'U 
awnswer,  quite  eel ;  but  if  y'  awsk  me  how  I  have  been  in  the 
lawst  two  weeks,  I  sh'll  awnswer,  quite  well.' 

Tom  Van  Diddlemas  walked  up  and  presented  liis  flowers,  which 
were  received  with  so  gracious  an  air  as  to  banish  all  his  diffidence, 
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and  he  spent  the  evening  most  pleasantly  in  listening  to  what  he  pro- 
nounced 'the  beautifuUest  music  he  ever  heerd;'  and  having  asked 
for  the  *  Tarrier  Pigeon/  as  he  called  it,  his  own  favorite  song,  he 
came  away.  From  that  time  he  was  a  punctual  visiter,  meeting 
with  the  most  flattering  attention,  always  encouraged  to  exhibit  his 
conversational  powers  to  the  utmost,  but  acting  imder  a  little 
restraint,  for  fear  of  losing  any  ground  once  gjiincd. 

One  day  he  was  sitting  on  a  load  of  compost,  in  his  most  shabby 
attire ;  but  his  mind  as  usual  was  diverted  from  the  homelines  of 
his  own  shadow,  and  went  botanizing  among  the  *  flowers  of  love- 
liness/ He  was  recounting  all  the  love-scrapes  and  adventures  in 
wliich  he  had  been  engaged  from  the  time  when  he  was  a  mere 
stripling  until  he  became  a  stout  and  formidable  beau.  Last  of  all, 
he  permitted  himself  to  be  agitated  by  the  foolish  hallucination 
wliich  had  lately  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  *  How  is  it,*  said 
he,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  brass  nail  in  the  butt  of  his  ox-goad,  *  how 
is  it  that  a  body  keeps  all  the  time  a-tliinkin'  of  a  pretty  gal,  and 
wantin'  to  kiss  her,  and  yet  when  he  does  actually  see  her,  he  feels 
kind  o'  feared  like,  and  wants  to  run  away  ? '  Just  here  the  wheel  of 
the  wagon  passed  over  a  large  stone,  only  to  nm  upon  another, 
jolting  his  whole  frame,  and  causing  him  to  bite  his  tongue  so  that 
it  bled.  *  Gehoy  I '  exclaimed  he,  starting  up  in  a  passion,  and 
shouting  very  loud  ;  '  what  are  you  about  there  ? '  He  happened  to 
be  driving  through  a  difficult  lane,  which  I  have  heretofore  men- 
tioned under  a  very  unhandsome  name.  Just  as  he  was  recovering 
himself,  he  heard  merry  voices  and  laughter  in  the  distance,  and 
standing  up  on  the  tongue  of  the  wagon,  and  looking  forward  over 
the  horns  of  the  oxen,  oh,  horrors  I  whom  should  he  see  approach- 
ing but  the  strange  lady  accompanied  by  the  Misses  Rollocks  I 

As  he  awoke  to  the  full  jeopardy  of  his  situation,  he  looked 
around  for  the  means  of  escape.  The  lane  was  too  narrow  to 
allow  him  to  turn  round,  so  he  jumped  upon  the  ground  and  began 
to  tug  desperately  at  the  rails,  that  he  mijilit  open  a  passage  into 
the  adjacent  fields.  But  the  rails  stuck  tight.  *  Cuss  it ! '  said  he, 
*  if  you  won 't  come  out,  then  stay  whore  you  are  !  *  Swearing  with 
vexation,  he  sprang  up  again  beside  tlic  yjitchlbrk.  He  felt  cold  all 
over;  his  very  heart  became  chill,  and  then  the  blood  regurgitating 
flew  up  into  his  cheeks,  and  tinged  his  beautiful,  'lengthy'  nose. 
He  would  have  hid  his  head  like  an  ostrich,  but  he  had  more  sense. 
Never  had  he  been  detected  in  such  a  vile  ])light,  since  he  had 
become  inspired  with  his  new-fangled  ambition.  If  the  Misses 
RoUocks  or  any  of  his  country-friends  had  met  him,  he  would  n't 
have  cared  for  it.  His  supremacy  was  already  established  as  the 
flower  of  Jasper  county.  What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  For  him- 
self he  was  without  coat,  he  might  as  well  j>ay  without  hat,  as  the 
one  he  wore  was  destitute  of  a  crown,  likt^wise  of  a  rim;  his 
trousers  'filthy  dirty*  and  pulled  up  above  the  tops  of  his  boots,  his 
hands  and  face  adopting  about  an  equal  standard  of  cleanliness. 
But  the  ladies  came  bursting  fortli  as  if  from  a  fuUing-mill,  in  all  the 
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purity  of  white  dresses,  with  happy  sparkhng  countenances  flushed 
with  the  excitement  of  the  rural  walk.  How  hght-hearted  they 
were,  in  the  open  air  and  sun-shine,  more  exhilarating  in  their 
healthful  gayety  than  the  artificial  music  and  full  light  of  the  ball ! 
How  they  went  on  their  way,  full  of  smiles  and  laughter,  catching 
inspiration  from  all  objects  in  nature,  the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  lark 
soaring  heavenward,  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper  happier  than  the 
mythologic  gods,  and  recovering  from  his  debauch  of  morning  dew. 
But  Tom  Van  Diddlemas's  heart  sank  within  him.  It  was  only  by 
a  strong  efibrt  that  he  summoned  up  courage  to  carry  him  through 
the  ordeal.  As  he  was  imable  to  lay  hid  under  a  slouched  hat  from 
the  want  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  rim,  he  looked  up  as 
the  ladies  approached,  and  directing  upon  Miss  Trelawney  a  broad, 
though  sickly  smile  of  recognition :  *  Mornin'  I '  said  he ;  *  it  *s  beautiful 
weather  over  head.*  That  lady  happening  to  be  full  of  merriment 
at  the  moment,  leaned  against  the  shoulder  of  a  friend  who  was 
with  her,  to  prevent  herself  from  falling  down,  and  the  whole  party 
screamed  with  such  loud  laughter,  that  all  the  birds  on  the  bushes 
were  j&ightened  and  flew  away;  and  a  vicious  cow,  glad  of  an  excuse, 
kicked  over  a  full  pail  of  nulk,  and  the  dairy-maid  lifted  up  her 
hands  in  fruitless  apostrophe.  *  Now  or  never  I '  thought  Tom  Van 
Diddlemas.  *Who  —  al*  said  he;  and  as  the  oxen  stopped,  he 
descended  upon  the  ground.  Then  addressing  the  ladies :  *  Let  *s 
have  the  good  of  that,'  he  added ;  '  I  guess  I  like  to  laugh  too. 
Haw !  haw !  haw  I     Girls,  are  you  goin'  a  blackberryin'  ?  * 

*  Yes,'  repUed  Miss  Trelawney,  laughing  all  the  time,  although  if 
she  had  declared  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  walk,  it  was  to  hear 
the  buU-frogs  sing  in  Cat- Briar  Swamp. 

*  Good  I '  said  Tom ;  *  then  I  '11  tell  you  where  they  're  to  be  found. 
You  see  that  dead  tree,  with  a  crow  onto  it  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  you  see  that  stun  fence  on  the  other  side  of  it? ' 

'  Yes.' 

*  Wal,  fust  you  cUmb  over  the  fence,  but  be  keerful  of  the  briar 
bushes,  you  see,  or  else  you  '11  get  scratched,  you  see ;  then  follow 
the  lane  until  you  come  to  a  wonnut  tree,  and  a  httle  furder  on 
you  '11  see  a  big  stun,  and  there  you  '11  get  your  baskets  full.'  Miss 
Trelawney  thanked  him  with  an  ineffable  gTace. 

*  You  're  welcome,'  said  he,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  '  you  're 
double  welcome.  Follow  the  directions  I  gin  you,  and  good  luck  to 
you ! '  So  saying,  he  sprang  back  into  his  seat,  and  so  much  exhila- 
rated was  he  with  the  success  of  his  own  boldness,  that  he  imme- 
diately forced  the  oxen  into  a  roUing  trot.  *  There  's  no  use 't  o' 
bein'  a-fear'd  o'  gals,  none  whatsumever,'  said  he,  swaggering  to 
himself;  *  I  never  was,  I  never  mean  to  be.  Be  a  Httle  bold;  they  '11 
like  you  the  better  for  it'  There  was  some  philosophy  in  these 
remarks  of  Tom  Van  Diddlemas,  though  couched  in  homely  phrase. 
All  he  meant  to  say  was,  that  tact  and  self-possession  are  sure  to 
command  respect.  With  this  he  hurried  on,  shouting  and  singing, 
and  addressing  whatever  came  in  his  way.     Had  he  been  a  scholar 
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he  might  have  caught  the  inspiration,  and  vented  himself  in  the 
hexameters  of  Maro : 

'  Formosum  pastor  Cory  don  ardcbat  Alexin.' 

As  it  was,  he  merely  expressed  himself  with  greater  vociferation  in 
the  technical  phraseology  of  the  farm.  '  Hallo  there !  gee  —  whoy ; 
buck  I  hoy  —  hoy !  h-o-y !  gehoy-a !  who-a  !  —  get  along  now ! 
Why  do  n't  you  go  'long?  —  hoy !  I  say,  there,  old  man,  what  you 
doin'  with  them  turnips  there,  hey  ?  —  you  got  a  full  field  on  em.* 

Fady  Winkleby,  Esq.,  late  member  of  the  Legislature,  looked  up 
from  his  work,  squinting,  and  replied :  *  I  'm  a-thinnin'  on  *em.' 

*  Take  you  a  long  time  to  tliin  'em  all  out.  Gehoy — get 
along.  I  say  you  Sir  I  do  n't  fire  that  gun  of  your'n  over  there  by 
the  swamp ;  there 's  gals  there.  There 's  robins  at  the  other  eend 
o'  the  lane.  How  many  you  shot? — le'  me  look ;  snipes,  eh?  Guy ! 
you've  made  a  good  day's  work;  what '11  you  take  for  that 'ere 
piece  of  your'n  ?  Percussion,  eh  ?  Wal,  good  day;  I  must  be  movin' 
on.  Come  around  there !  —  I  tell  you  to  come  reoundl '  So  saying, 
Tom  Van  Diddlemas  turned  out  of  Hell- Fire  Lane,  in  better  humor 
than  he  had  been  for  some  time. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ladies  pursued  their  walk  gaily,  and  without 
any  abatement  of  their  merriment,  clambering  stone  fences  and 
rail  fences  with  wonderful  agility,  sometimes  shrinking  suddenly 
back  at  the  sight  of  a  bug,  or  shivering  at  the  mere  imagination  of 
a  snake  in  the  grass.  *  Ugh !  the  horrid  creatures  I '  exclaimed  the 
younger  of  the  Misses  RoUocks ;  *  I  believe  I  should  die  if  I  happened 
to  touch  one.*  *Ow! — eowl — owl'  Dear  me!  what  was  that?' 
*  Why  you  foolish  thing,  it 's  nothing  but  a  dear  little,  wee  toeuiy.' 
Then  they  came  to  Cat-Briar  Swamp  Tliis  is  rather  a  pond  in  a 
hollow  in  the  woods,  full  of  dark  water,  only  accessible  in  some 
places  through  the  thick  bushes  which  skirt  it  on  every  side.  The 
wliite  flowers  of  water-lilies  floated  in  abundance  among  their  broad, 
green  leaves,  and  the  briars  of  the  opposite  shores  literally  blos- 
somed with  the  paper  and  linten  sails  of  school -boys'  barques,  which 
were  launched  under  the  fairest  auspices,  but  became  irretrievably 
wrecked  upon  the  shoals.  An  extensive  collection  of  turtles  of  aU 
sizes  were  ranged  on  the  floating  logs,  their  heads  out,  their  shells 
dry  and  shining  in  the  sun,  but  letting  themselves  drop  into  the 
water  on  the  approach  of  footsteps,  with  the  phlegmatic  action 
of  shelled  animals,  very  dificrent  from  the  spasmodic  hop  of  the 
green-bull  frogs,  and  the  quick  wagging  of  the  tails  of  the  tad-poles. 
One  mud- turtle  remained  after  the  rest,  so  preciously,  curiously 
small,  that  his  whole  back  —  immune  dorsum!  —  scarcely  exceeded 
in  size  the  thumb-nail  of  a  lady.  Him  Miss  Trelawny  made  haste 
to  appropriate,  softly,  softly  treading  on  the  doubtful  ground,  that  he 
might  not  be  frightened,  until  just  as  her  jewelled  hand  was  opened 
above  his  speckled  shell,  down  he  slipped  with  comparative  agility 
into  his  native  mud ;  and  she  too  losing  her  foothold  in  the  eagerness 
of  pursuit,  only  recovered  herself  by  sinking  one  foot  deep  in  the 
black  waters  of  Cat- Briar  Swamp.     Oh  I  it  was  a  thousand  pities 
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that  the  little  mud-turtle  escaped ;  and  while  lamenting  the  fsulure 
of  the  attempt,  she  stretched  out  her  "\^ell-laced  foot  upon  the  turf, 
while  the  water  ran  out  of  every  eyelet-hole  in  a  stream.  The 
Misses  Bollocks  insisted  on  returning  immediately  to  obtain  a  dry 
shoe,  which  was  overruled,  and  all  continued  to  examine  the  curi- 
osities about  the  pond,  and  to  excite  the  scorn  and  hissing  of  a 
goose  and  gander  and  a  brood  of  half-grown  goshngs,  who  had  come 
down  for  a  swim.  With  spirits  too  buoyant  to  be  damped  by  a  small 
accident  they  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  innocent  recreation  of  an  hour ; 
now  vainly  essaying  to  pull  out  the  distant  hlies  by  their  elastic 
stems,  or  gazing  high  upon  the  purple  grace  of  some  wild  clusters, 
unattainable  save  by  the  pendent  beaks  of  birds  hanging  over  them 
with  quick  fluttering,  their  daring  bosoms  at  the  very  points  of  sharp 
thorns ;  or  examining  the  convolutions  of  snail's  shells,  or  proclaim- 
ing with  loud  voices  some  new  discovery — a  forsaken  bird's-nest,  the 
miracle  of  the  little  arcliitect,  once  with  its  host  of  uplifted  bills  the 
very  home  and  emblem  of  the  tenderest,  most  becf^tiful  love,  now 
like  yonder  mansion  left  by  its  family,  never  to  be  visited  again ;  its 
fledged  broods  gone,  we  know  not  what  mates  to  discover,  in  what 
new  flelds  to  build  their  nests  in  spring-time,  in  what  heavens  now 
flying,  in  what  sweet  groves  singing ! 

Tom  Van  Diddlemas  in  the  mean  time  was  busily  employed  in 
reloading  his  wagon.  The  chickens  and  tame  bam -yard  fowl  were 
almost  at  his  feet,  scratching  the  soil,  passing  by  the  diamonds  if 
they  happened  to  see  any,  and  picking  up  the  grains.  Cows  and 
calves  were  breathing  their  fragrant  breaths  around  him.  *  I  wonder 
if  it  *s  a-goin'  to  rain  to-morrow  ? '  said  he,  leaning  on  his  pitchfork, 
and  looking  up  toward  one  of  the  bams  at  a  tin  turkey-cock  with  a 
stiff,  flaring  tail,  lightly  moving  about  on  a  pivot  thrust  through  its 
'bosom.  *  I  rayther  think  not.  Pop  wanted  me  to  take  them  heifers 
to  market.  If  I  do  n't  go  there,  then  I  '11  go  somewhere  else. 
Wind  nor* -west;  it's  high  time  to  be  gettin*  in  stalks.  I  hate  corn- 
shucking  ;  it 's  work  for  niggers.'  In  the  midst  of  these  reflections 
young  Majster  Rollocks  arrived  in  the  baxn-yard,  and  said  that  the 
ladies  requested  the  loan  of  Mr.  Diddlemas's  ox-goad  to  knock 
down  chestnut-burrs.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  of  Mr. 
Thomas  at  this  message.  *  Yes,'  said  he,  *  tell  ^ler  she  may  have  it 
in  welcome  ;  and  tell  her  she  may  keep  it  as  long  as  she 's  a  mind 
to,  and  tell  her  when  she  wants  it  again,  here  it  is.  And  yet,'  he 
added  in  an  under-tone,  as  the  boy  moved  off;  getting  the  better  of 
his  admiration ;  *  how  am  I  going  to  manage  them  beasts  ?  Hallo  ! ' 
shouted  he,  in  a  peremptory  voice,  calling  him  back ;  *  how  d'  you 
think  I  'm  going  to  make  'em  Jmt/  ? ' 

*Hey?' 

*  No  matter,'  replied  Tom,  with  resignation,  '  go  long.'  So  he 
went  on  *  forking '  away  with  all  his  might,  but  abstracted  in  mind, 
and  forgetting  the  work  of  his  hands,  in  a  train  of  sweet,  soothing 
imaginations,  waking  visions,  delicately  tinged  with  the  color  of 
rose.  He  labored  unconsciously ;  chips,  sticks,  corn-stalks,  decayed 
vegetables,  and  all  the  fertilizing  compound  beneath  his  feet,  were 
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heaved  up  by  his  laborious  arm,  until  at  last  they  fell  from  the 
heaped  wagon,  and  he  paused  to  wipe  his  brow.  In  the  very  act  of 
passing  his  hand  over  the  narrow  isthmus  of  his  forehead,  a  thought 
struck  him.  If  he  had  been  stung  by  a  bumble-bee,  his  crooked 
legs  could  not  have  been  animated  into  a  more  elastic  spring.  '  My 
sakes  !  *  said  he,  *  I  never  thought  of  it  till  this  minute !  They  're 
blasting  rocks  in  Blackberry  Hollow  !  * 

Almost  on  the  instant  a  loud  explosion  was  heard :  masses  of  rock 
flew  up  in  the  air,  and  the  party  in  the  woods  were  seen  runmng  in 
great  affright.  A  Uberal  quantity  of  quartz  came  down  vpry  near 
them  in  a  meteoric  phenomenon,  and  sank  into  the  ground.  They 
had  tied  a  white  handkercliief  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Van  Diddlemas's 
*  ox-goad '  out  of  sport,  which  they  carried  with  them  in  their  flight 
Spurred  on  by  his  anxiety  to  render  assistance,  Tom  ran  after  them, 
until  he  struck  his  foot  against  a  root,  and  fell  at  full  length,  scratch- 
ing off  the  skin  from  his  palms.  He  had  scarcely  risen  from  the 
ground,  when  l^  was  violently  seized  by  the  arm,  and  looked  about 
him  with  enhanced  anger  to  see  who  stopped  him.  It  was  the  old 
man.  *  You  probation  villain  I '  said  he,  *  you  are  running  afler  the 
gals.  If  you  war  n't  a  great  big  fellow  as  you  are,  I*d  tie  you  up  in 
'  the  bam,  where  your  hollering  wouldn't  be  heerd,  and  baste  you 
soundly.  Have  you  sot  them  posts  that  I  told  you?  Have  you. 
fastened  up  that  fence  ?  No.  Do  you  know  that  I  've  got  to  pay 
damages  ?  Do  you  know  that  Robert's  been  loose  again,  and  rooted 
all  thro'  a  sparrer-grass  bed?  How'd  you  put  him  up,  hey?  hey? 
you  probation  villain  I  *  With  this  interrogation,  the  old  man,  shook 
Tom  Van  Diddlemas's  head  almost  off  his  shoulders. 

*  Now  you  let  me  alone.  Pop  I '  said  he,  crooking  his  arm,  and  giving 
an  angry  and  defying  response  to  the  paternal  resentment  *  Dod 
rot  the  Berkshire  I    I  wish't  it  was  time  to  stick  him  in  the  gizzard.' 

*  You  wish,  do  you  ?  you  wish,  do  you  ?  /'//  wish  you !  I  *m  good 
mind  to  sting  you,  as  it  is !  Go  long  and  get  your  dinner,  and  then 
fork  that  manure.' 

The  infatuation  of  Tom  Van  Diddlemas  became  a  matter  of 
common  talk,  a  subject  of  vast  enjoyment  and  merriment  among 
the  sane  young  men,  and  of  sarcasm  among  the  belles  of  Tinne- 
cum.  Malice,  like  a  little  laughing  devil,  smiled  upon  him  from 
every  hedge,  gateway,  porch,  and  window,  whenever  he  put  on 
his  new  coat.  Love  and  the  buttons  were  placed  in  the  same 
category  of  wonder.  He  wjis  fast  losing  his  influence  with  the 
fair.  But  what  he  lost  in  some  quarters  he  imagined  that  he  gained 
in  others.  The  Misses  Rollocks  told  the  story  in  a  company  where 
all  eyes  were  easterly  fixed  upon  Mary  Ann.  Her  countenance 
stood  the  test,  and  gathered  nothing  but  the  grace  of  dignity  from 
the  ill-mannered  stare.  As  for  Tom,  he  did  not  care  a  straw  what 
was  said  of  him.  He  said  that  the  young  men  were  jealous  of  his 
new  coat,  and  the  young  women  were  passionately  in  love  with 
him.  He  meant  to  take  his  pick  and  choice  of  them,  and  those  that 
warn't  pretty  might  grow  up  to  old  maids  for  all  that  he  cared.  The 
thoughts  of  his  heart,  the  desire  of  liis  eyes,  the  out-goings  of  his 
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afibctions  were  alike  directed  to  those  who  were  most  beautiful. 
As  he  sat  among  the  fragrant  boughs  of  an  apple-tree,  where  they 
formed  a  sort  of  natural  arm-chair,  and  rocked  in  the  breeze, 
neglecting  the  business  of  the  farm,  and  leaving  the  holes  to  set 
posts  in  undug,  his  '  ladye  faire  *  passed  sweetly  by.  Oh !  miracle 
of  horsemanship !  She  burst  from  out  the  dark  grove  in  full  career 
upon  the  plain,  holding  the  rein  over  her  courser's  neck,  who  is 
conscious,  by  his  enkindled  eye,  of  the  charge  he  bears.  What 
noble  gait  and  action  of  the  steed !  and  for  the  rider,  what  secure 
posture !  what  elastic  ease !  what  resolute  command !  A  voice  of 
encouragement;  a  glad  bound;  another — another,  quick  as  the 
throbbing  of  your  pulse ;  the  shaking  of  blue  tassels ;  the  momen- 
tary glancing  of  bright  hoofs  —  and  all  is  vanished  as  a  dream ! 

*  As  lightly  glanced  she  o'er  the  lawn, 
Her  tresses  wooed  the  gale ; 
And  not  more  swiAly  flies  the  &wn 
In  Sidon's  palmy  vale.' 

Tom  Van  Diddlemas,  hanging  baboon-like  by  his  arm,  let  him- 
self drop  hastily  upon  the  ground  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the 
gallant  sight  As  he  stood  lost  in  astonishment,  some  one  tapped 
him  upon  the  shoulder.  He  started  from  his  trance,  and  turned 
round.  It  was  the  sportsman.  '  How  are  you,  my  man  ?  Do  you 
see  any  thing  pretty  ? ' 

*  Futty  ? '  repUed  Tom,  *  you  *re  right  there  !     She  rides  splendid.' 
'  Whose  quadruped  was  it,  eh  ?  * 

•Hey?' 

*  Wliose  quadruped  ?  * 
*Hey?' 

*  Whose  charger,  my  man  ?  —  do  n't  you  understand  ? ' 

*  Wal,  a  dollar  and  a  half,  I  guess,  or  nigh  about.     Feed  is  high.* 

*  True,  true.     That 's  a  fine  girl.' 

*  Oh,  guy!  ain't  she  though?' 

*  Undoubtedly,  my  man ;  I  speak  uninterestedly,  nothwithstanding 
that  girl  treats  me  with  sarcastic  severity.  You  may  have  noticed 
that  she  treats  me  with  hauteur  —  I  should  say,  with  scorn.' 

*  Wal,  I  did  think  that  she  handled  you  sort  of  hasht  kind  of 

*  Yes,  my  man,  she  was  insufficiently  harsh  and  grating  to  the 
feelings  of  this  bosom,  though  I  respect  her  still.  She  is  an  admi- 
rable girl.     Van  Diddlemas,  you  're  a  happy  man.' 

*  How 's  that  ? '  said  Tom,  pricking  up  his  ears. 

*  I  say  you  're  a  happy  man.  Have  n't  you  a  sort  of  faculty  —  a 
sort  of  knack,  of  rendering  yourself  captivating  to  the  gentler  sex  ? 
of —  of —  of —  of —  a  —  a-pleasing  the  ladies  ? ' 

'  Yaw,  yaw ;  you  're  right  there,  you  're  right  there.* 

*  By  Jupiter !  Van  Diddlemas,  do  you  know  that  girl  likes  you  ? ' 

*  Haw !  haw !  haw  I '  shouted  Tom,  breaking  into  a  horse-laugh, 
and  grasping  the  sportsman's  hand  with  gratitude,  while  his  ears 
tingled,  and  his  nose  itched  to  its  very  end ;  *  by  jings,  I  'm  glad  you 
told  me ;  we  ain 't  far  from  even.     I  guess  I  like  her' 
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*  Do  you  indeed,  indeed,  my  friend !  *  replied  the  other,  putting 
down  his  gun,  and  taking  both  his  hands  to  hold  Tom's,  while  he 
appealed  to  him  in  winning  accents;  *  reciprocal  love  is  the 
sweetest  thing  on  earth.  It  strews  our  path  with  flowers.  It 
makes  the  world  a  fairy  land.' 

Tom  Van  Diddlemas  with  his  untutored  heart  was  always 
conscious  of  the  eloquence  of  beauty;  hitherto  his  taste  had  not 
been  cultivated  to  apprehend  the  eloquence  of  words.  But  now  he 
felt,  and  deeply  too,  their  full  force ;  his  saucer  eyes  swelled  and 
dilated,  and  that  cold  tremulous  chill  ran  through  him,  which  is 
simultaneous  with  the  utterance  of  something  beautiful  or  sublime. 

*  When  woman  smiles  upon  us,'  proceeded  the  speaker,  *  we  are 
apt  to  abandon  ourselves  to  the  intoxication  of  her  love.  Her 
presence  infatuates,  her  honeyed  accents  make  us  monomaniacs, 
my  friend.  She  leads  us  captive  at  her  will.  The  strong  man  is 
bound  in  fetters.  The  resolute  man  loses  his  courage.  The  free 
man  is  absolutely  a  slave.  But  oh !  when  we  contemplate  her  at 
our  leisure  in  all  the  ornament  of  her  attire,  decked  in  the  channs 
which  nature  has  given,  conscious  of  the  power  of  her  own  charms, 
her  eyes,  her  radiant  eyes,  her  checks,  her  glowing  cheeks,  her 
dewy,  dewy  lips ' 

*  Yaw,  yaw,'  gasped  Tom,  supporting  himself  by  the  rails. 

*  But  enough,  enough  of  this.  All  delights  are  fleeting.  She  is 
going  away  to-morrow.' 

It  was  as  if  a  thunder-bolt  had  leaped  down  upon  the  carcass  of 
Tom  Van  Diddlemas.  A  violent  revulsion  took  place.  His  blood 
forsook  him.  He  became  weak  in  the  knees,  which  approached 
each  other  within  half  a  foot  of  the  knocking  point.  *  Going  away 
from  Tinnecum  ! '  exclaimed  he,  when  he  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to  speak :  *  going  away  from  Tinnecum !  —  to-morrow  I — to-morrow  ! 
By  guy ! ' 

*  To-morrow,  my  friend,  to-morrow  is  the  fatal  word.' 

*  How  am  I  goin'  to  stop  her  ?  '  said  Tom,  opening  his  bosom  with 
ingenuous  confidence,  and  asking  succor  from  the  counsels  of  his 
friend. 

*  Never  despair  in  this  world,  my  man.     I  '11  tell  you  what  to  do.* 
Tom's  eyes  almost  burst  out  of  his  head,  and  he  held  in  his 

breath  with  eager  expectation.     *  Are  you  attending  to  me?    Are 
you  paying  attention  ? '  asked  the  speaker. 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  guess  I  be  ;  many  thanks  to  you.  I  '11  do  all  you  tell 
me  to.' 

*  Very  well ;  remember  this  is  all  for  your  good  —  for  your  promo- 
tion, my  friend,  you  understand.' 

*  Thank 'ee,  thank 'ce,'  said  Tom, '  thank 'ee  a  hundred  times.' 

*  Never  mind  your  gmtitude  just  now,  my  man.  It  is  agreeable 
to  see  it  because  it  is  rare  in  this  world.  I  say  gratitude  is  rare  in 
this  world.' 

*  Oh  dear  I  —  go  a-head ' 

All  in  time ;  let  us  take  it  calm  and  considerate,  my  friend.     By 
the  by,  just  you  go  and  bring  me  a  glass  of  water,  or  cider  perhaps ; 
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that's  a  good  fellow!  Then  we'll  talk  all  about  this  when  you 
cjome  back/ 

Tom  ran  with  all  his  might,  sprang  over  the  fences,  arrived  at 
the  cider-mill,  and  dipped  a  gourd  into  a  hogshead  full  of  the  pure 
juice  of  the  apple,  and  out  of  breath  presented  it  to  his  thirsty 
friend.  The  sportsman  contemplated  it  with  undisguised  pleasure. 
*  Ah,'  said  he,  looking  down  upon,  and  religiously  counting  its  beads, 
'here  is  purity,'  as  Squeers  said ;  *  Poma  meUoris  succi^  as  we  used 
to  have  it  at  old  Columbia.'  With  this  he  put  it  to  his  lips,  and 
drank  it  down  in  a  great  many  small  draughts,  after  which  he  wiped 
his  lips  deUcately,  and  compressing  his  mouth  into  a  smaller  com- 
pass, put  on  a  commanding  frown.  *  Mr.  Van  Diddlemas,'  said  he, 
speaking  with  great  gravity, '  relying  implicitly  on  your  good  judg- 
ment, taking  an  interest  in  you,  wishing  to  see  you  prosper  —  Is 
that  black  fellow  calling  you  ? ' 

'  No,  no,'  repUed  Tom,  impatiently ;  *  never  mind  him.  It  *s  only 
Tight' 

*  I  —  I  presume  he  is,  though ;  you  'd  better  see  what  he  wants.* 
'Mister  Thomas,  Mister  Thomas,  the  old  gentleman  says  you 

must  come  and  help  mend  the  harrow.' 

*  Tell  the  old  man,'  repUed  Tom,  walking  up  angrily,  and  raising 
his  left  arm  horizontally  as  if  he  meant  to  sweep  off  the  head  of 
the  negro  Tight  at  a  blow ;  '  tell  the  old  man  that  I  '11  come  when  I 
get  ready,  and  you  make  yourself  scarce,  or  I  'U  crack  your  black 
scull.' 

Tight  vanished. 

'  Let  me  ask  you,'  proceeded  the  sportsman,  as  he  looked  toward 
the  retreating  heels  of  the  negro,  '  do  you  sometimes  go  to  town  ? ' 

*  Yes,  yes.  Sir,  to  be  sure  I  do.  My  uncle's  got  a  fust  rate  stall  in 
Fly-Market.     Perhaps  you  may  have  seen  his  name  over  it  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  think  I  have.  Now  my  advice  to  you  is  as  follows.  The 
next  time  you  go  to  town,  call  and  see  the  lady,  and  tell  her  you 
come  for  old  acquaintance'  sake.  Drop  in  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  afternoon,  and  very  likely  you  '11  be  in  time  to  take  a  sociable 
dish  of  tea.' 

'  By  jings ! ' 

*  As  you  may  see  a  good  many  people,  (this  however  I  will  only 
mention  as  a  friend)  be  careful  to  brush  your  top-knot  weU  up  in 
front ;  and  by  the  way,  is  that  the  best  coat  you  have  ? ' 

*  'T  aint  likely  ! '  repUed  Tom,  with  an  expressive  smile. 

*  Very  good ;  I  was  only  going  to  say  put  on  your  best  coat  —  * 
'In  course  I  shall.     Thimble's  lately  made  me  a  sweet-settin' 

coat' 

*  Put  it  on,  my  man,  by  all  means.  And  when  you  get  there,  be  as 
bold  as  a  Hon.  If  you  conduct  yourself  otherwise  you  may  as  well 
stay  at  home.  When  the  door  is  opened  to  you,  walk  right  into  the 
house.  You'll  find  the  ladies  there.  You'll  hear 'em  a-talking.  If 
any  one  tells  you  they  're  not  there,  do  n't  believe  one  word  of  it 
Say  it's  Mr.  Van  Diddlemas,  and  that  you  know  they  'U  see  Mr.  Van 
Diddlemas.' 
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Tom  squeezed  his  fists  with  all. his  force  into  his  ribs,  and  wrig- 
gled himself  half  around  on  his  heels  in  all  the  anticipation  of 
delight.  When  his  head  bobbed  up  again,  his  flushed  face  relapsed 
into  an  expression  of  the  most  profound  attention  and  respect 

'  With  regard  to  external  conduct,  I  shall  not  presume  to  dictate 
to  you  a  single  word.  It  would  be  unnecessary ;  nay  I  am  sure,  an 
uncalled-for  insult.  You  are  the  Beau  Brunmiell  of  the  place. 
There  is  no  young  man  superior  to  you  in  this  county.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  flatter  you.  I  say  it  from  personal  knowledge.  You  are 
a  polite  young  man.* 

It  would  have  been  the  merest  aflectation  to  have  parried  this 
remark.     So  Tom  replied,  *  I  knows  I  be.* 

*  Above  all  things,  my  friend,  let  me  enjoin  it  upon  you  to  be 
neither  cold  nor  formal.  This  nips  the  bud  of  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion. Smile  pleasantly,  laugh  plenteously ;  you  are  no  stranger ;  call 
the  lady  Mary,  or  Molly,  or  cousin,  or  sweet  coz.* 

*  I  mean  to.* 

*  That 's  right,  my  man.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you. 
Your  own  sense  will  direct  you.  You  have  my  best  wishes.'  With 
this  the  sportsman  seized  the  hand  of  Mr.  Van  Diddlemas,  and 
shook  it  very  heartily,  smiling  ingenuously  upon  him,  while  the  latter, 
really  conscious  of  his  obligation,  in  vain  endeavored  to  express  his 
thanks,  as  he  wished,  and  could  only  stammer  forth  broken  sen- 
tences :  *  Thank  'ee  sir  —  much  obliged  —  acted  my  friend  —  do  jist 
as  you  tell  me  —  guy  blame  — '  Then  starting  suddenly,  '  Won  *t 
you  have  some  more  cider.  Sir?*  said  he. 

*  Thank  you,  my  friend ;  I  will,  if  you  please :  that  *s  a  gentle- 
manly fellow.* 

After  the  stranger  had  swallowed  down  the  second  draught,  he 
took  up  his  gun,  examined  the  lock,  fitted  on  a  fluted  percussion 
cap,  and  casting  an  equivocal  look  at  Tom :  *  I  had  poor  success 
according  to  your  last  instructions,  my  friend.  I  did  n't  start  many 
birds.* 

*I  'spect  you  didn't,*  replied  Tom,  laughing  heartily.  'But  I'll 
tell  you  better  this  time.  I  could  ha*  told  you  where  there  was  lots 
on  *em.  Take  the  left  road  till  you  come  to  the  three  poplars,  and 
then  go  right  into  the  woods,  and  if  you  do  n't  find  a  bundation  sight 
on  'em,  then  do  n*t  never  b'lieve  me  again.' 

*  I  believe  you  implicitly,  my  friend ;  there  are  birds  there  without 
question.     Farewell.* 

These  two  worthy  personages  thus  parted.  The  one  went  in 
pursuit  of  a  fine  day's  sport.  Tom  Van  Diddlemas  wanted  to  get 
out  of  sight  and  hearing,  that  he  might  revel  in  delicious  day-dreams 
of  love  and  beauty.  Avoiding  the  presence  of  Tight,  who  was 
coming,  charged  with  another  message,  he  ran  into  the  field  among 
the  hay-stacks,  and  selecting  one  which  was  piled  up  high  with  the 
sweetest  clover,  clambered  to  the  summit,  and  excavating  a  place 
large  enough  to  hold  him,  lay  down  as  on  a  soft  couch,  with  only  his 
head  out,  and  enjoyed  a  dreamy  tranquillity  such  as  is  rarely  known 
in  this  troublesome  world.  Happy,  unfrequented  hill-top !  where  no 
voice  can  come 
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'  I  say,  Tom,  Tom !  where  are  you,  Tom  ? ' 

*  No  you  do  n*t,  old  fellow !  *  As  he  thus  murmured,  in  triumphant 
security,  his  eyes  upcast  were  resting  upon  the  pure  white  form  of 
a  cloud,  outstanding  from  the  general  mass,  like  one  of  those 
winged,  trumpet-bearing  angels,  sometimes  seen  just  soaring  from 
the  pillars  whence  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral  spring,  and  sustained 
in  their  heavenly  flight  by  an  iron  bar  through  their  backs.  *  Mary, 
Molly  I  —  cousin,  sweet  coz  I ' 

*  Tom,  Tom  I     Tight,  have  you  found  Tom  ? ' 
'  No,  master ;  can't  find  him  no  wheres.' 

*  Then  come  along  here  yourself 

*  That's  good,'  said  Tom.  *  How  the  old  man  does  bother  me. 
Bang!  bang!  Ha!  ha!  there  go  two  woodcocks,  or  else  he's  no 
shot  Wo  n't  they  have  to  take  it  to-day  ? '  From  these  remarks 
Van  Diddlemas  went  again  into  a  silent,  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  angelic  cloud,  uninterrupted  except  when  occasionally  a  double 
explosion  from  the  swamp  told  that  another  brace  of  woodcock  were 
probably  brought  to  the  ground. 

An  hour  or  more  passed  pleasantly  thus,  and  he  began  to  think  of 
coming  down  again  into  the  lower  world,  when  he  heard  a  number 
of  voices  very  near  him,  and  peeping  out  of  his  hiding  place  saw 
that  the  stack  was  surrounded.  A  half  a  dozen  men  stood  there 
with  gleaming  pitch-forks.  *It's  drunken  Roger,'  said  they;  *he's 
at  his  old  tricks  again.  Hosses  won't  eat  the  hay  that's  been  laid 
on.     Stick  him.' 

Tom  started  in  alarm,  but  at  the  same  moment  *  the  iron  entered 
into  — '  the  lower  part  of  his  back,  and  he  bundled  out  of  his  nest 
in  a  fury.  As  he  stood  at  the  base  of  the  small  pyramid,  his  head 
and  shoulders  covered  with  hay,  and  doubled  up  his  large  fists,  the 
husbandmen  leaned  on  their  pitch-forks  in  every  attitude  of  merri- 
'  ment,  and  Tight  looked  on  from  a  neighboring  corn-crib,  and  smiled. 
Such  a  smile ! 

The  morrow  came,  and  the  Bollocks  family,  with  tears  and  sob- 
bing, bade  farewell  to  the  distinguished  stranger.  Tom  Van 
Diddlemas,  whose  notions  seemed  to  be  very  lofty,  looked  at  the 
departure  from  the  topmost  branches  of  a  hickory  tree,  whose 
leaves  had  begun  to  assume  that  gorgeous  variety  of  color  which 
denote  their  fall.  The  year  was  indeed  waning,  bringing  with  it 
somewhat  of  despair;  but  true  love  makes  short  the  winter  of 
discontent,  and  imagination  forestalls  the  happy  summer  with  its 
return  of  buds  and  blossoms,  birds  and  enchanting  melody.  She 
whom  he  now  looked  on  from  his  eyrie  was  hurrying  away,  bearing 
the  season  with  her,  to  bloom  and  be  admired  in  those  gay  conser- 
vatories whither  the  throng  of  fashion  hastens;  where  many  a 
tender  and  loved  plant  is  brought  to  live  on  smiles,  and  breathe  the 
air  of  flattery,  and  beauty  glows  deeper  with  a  jealous  rivalry,  and 
crest  nods  to  envious  crest,  and  the  very  roses  borne  together  by 
passionate  gusts  lose  no  chance  to  wound  each  other  with  sharp 
thorns.  Bat  to  drop  the  figure,  perhaps  she  whom  he  now  veM 
tared  to  admire  would  drive   her   discarded    lovers   to   despaSj 
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thinking  only  of  her  Tom  Van  Diddlemas ;  while  hurrying  to  her 
from  the  purUeus  of  Fly- Market,  he  should  come  in  the  meantime 
to  mitigate  the  days  of  absence ;  but  when  the  winter  was  past 
and  the  rain  over  and  gone,  and  oh^  ecstacy  I  she  should  return  to 
Tinnecum  I 

*  Heigho  I '  said  Tom,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  and  interrupting  his 
own  meditation  in  the  midst ;  *  I  guess  I  better  go  and  tell  Mary 
Ann/ 

With  this  he  hurried  immediately  to  the  cow-yard.  His .  heart 
sank  within  him  a  little,  when  he  saw  her  kneeling  upon  some  corn- 
stalks, engaged  in  the  elegant  occupation  of  milking.  A  white 
kerchief  was  thrown  over  her  head,  and  she  never  looked  more 
modest  or  blooming.  Tom  stood  for  a  moment,  gazing  over  the  stile. 
*  Guy  I '  said  he,  turning  confessor  to  himself,  *  she's  nigh  about  as 
putty,  arter  all !     I  've  a  good  mind  to ' 

*  Oh !  is  that  you  ?     Good  day,  Thomas.* 

*  Good  day,  Mary  Ann ;  I  'd  jist  like  to  speak  with  you  a  word 
or  so.* 

*  With  me?* 

*  Yes,  with  you  —  if  you  ain't  got  any  objection.' 

*  Very  well.  Coo !  coo  I  stand  still,  MuUy  I  now  do  n't  kick  over 
that  pall.' 

*  Mary  Ann,  I  want  to  tell  you  something.' 

The  alarm  of  curiosity  spread  itself  in  a  rapid  expression  over 
the  countenance  of  the  dairy-maid,  and  she  stood  silent. 

*  I  want  to  tell  you  a  great  secret.  You  won't  tell  nobody,  Will 
you?' 

*  Oh  no.' 

*  Very  well,  see  that  you  don't  then.     I  —  I  —  I  —  I — I  —  I — !' 

*  You  —  you  —  you  —  you  —  you  —  wkatt  Thomas  ?  * 

*  I  —  I  —  I  —  I  b'lieve  that  I 'm  in  love.  Who  do  you  think  it's 
with?' 

*  Well,  well,  I  —  I  do  n't  know.  That  is  n't  for  me  to  say.  Who 
can  it  be,  to  be  sure  ?  ' 

*  You  know  that  lady  that 's  been  a-stayin'  at  Mrs.  Bollocks  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  Well;  she's  the  one.' 

*  Ah  ?  —  and  is  she  in  love  with  you,  too  ? '  — 

*HawI  haw!  haw!  —  yaw!  You're  right  t^iere.  She's  more 
desput  than  /be  —  I  been  told.  Got  it  pretty  straight,  too.  Good 
by,  Mary  Ann ;  I  got  to  go  feed  critturs.' 

With  this,  Tom  Van  Diddlemas  started  off  abruptly,  and  ran  as 
fast  as  he  could  run.  His  rude  hand  had  severed  the  bonds  which 
like  a  fine  elastic  cord,  when  once  released,  fly  back  violently  to 
their  object,  scarcely  to  be  again  drawn  out.  First  love  was  aban- 
doned. Having  unburdened  his  mind  of  a  weighty  message,  his 
head  and  heels  felt  equally  light;  light  as  a  blossom  which  the 
rapture  of  an  after-summer  flings  upon  the  breeze.  But  Mary  Ann, 
^|ke  a  neglected  flower,  held  up  her  head  and  bloomed  more 
proudly. 
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TWILIGHT        MUSINGS 


Wis  leicht  ward  er  dahin  getra^en. 

Waa  wardem  01ucklich«n  zu  achwer! 
Wie  tanzten  vor  des  Lebens  Wagen 

Die  luftige  BegleltuQg  her  ! 
Die  Liebe  mit  dem  lusajan  Lohne. 

Das  Oluck  mit  aeinem  gold'nen  Kranz. 
Der  Ruhm  mit  seiner  Stemenkrone, 

Die  Wabrheit  in  der  Sonne  Olanz  !  Scbillbr:  '  Dia  Iobax.c.' 


My  dear  young  friend,  upon  these  virgin  leaves 

Let  others  gild  their  flatteries,  if  they  will, 

Or  paint  their  idle  fancies.    Be  it  mine 

To  sketch  some  thoughts,  which  douhtless  are  to  thee 

A  daily  presence,  and  at  times  arise 

Before  my  vision,  solemn,  dim,  and  slow. 

Oh !  what  a  glorious  world  is  round  us  spread 
Where'er  we  turn  our  feet !     The  populous  Earth 
Is  filled  with  sights  and  sounds  and  thoughts  of  joy 
Through  all  her  borders.     Yet  our  own  mad  hands 
Have  brimmed  the  cup  of  grief  for  our  own  lips 
To  quafl^  in  bitterness,  and  made  our  life 
Half  bliss,  half  anguish.     When  the  last  red  light 
Of  the  declining  sun  with  purple  glow 
Bathes  the  blue  mountains,  and  the  balmy  air 
Floats,  like  a  breath  from  heaven's  own  spicy  fields, 
O'er  hill  and  valley,  how  the  pensive  Soul 
Sinks  in  soft  rapture,  weakened  by  the  thrill 
Of  her  own  pulsings !     While  the  dying  Day 
Closes  her  dark-fringed  eyelids  o'er  ner  life 
So  brief,  so  bright,  so  joyous,  and  the  Nieht, 
Rocked  in  her  cradle  by  the  lulling  winds. 
And  wrapped  in  jewelled  robe  of  purest  blue, 
First  opes,  with  sad,  sweet  smile,  her  eloquent  eyes. 
Large,  drooping,  shy,  and  languishingly  dark. 
How  the  deep  Spirit  of  the  universe 
Shadows  our  spirits  with  his  mighty  wings  I 

Freed  from  the  daily  cares  that  clogged  their  limbs, 

And  purged  of  sensual  dross,  they  rise  and  swell. 

Stretch  forth  their  yearning  arms,  and  strive  to  clasp 

The  Infinite  and  Immortal.    Baffled  still. 

To  earth  still  pinioned  fast,  they  sigh,  but  cease 

The  ineffectual  strife,  and  sink  away 

In  half-unconscious  musings.    Sad,  yet  sweet. 

Our  memories  waken  as  the  day-light  dies, 

And,  travelling  o'er  all  the  checkered  paths 

Our  feet  in  childhood  or  in  youth  had  trod. 

Recall  the  joys  it  once  was  neaven  to  feel. 


*  Thksb  lines,  written  lately  in  the  album  of  a  friend,  though  not  intended  fox  the  public 
eye,  may  yet  perhaps  be  deemed  not  utterly  unworthy  of  its  inspection.    This  careless  limning  is 
an  effort,  oAen  made  before,  to  express  some  of  those  vague  and  trance-like  thoughts  which  some- 
times stesil  over  oar  being  *■  like  dew  along  the  flower '  as  we  listen  to  the  lullaby  of  Night,  but^ 
wliicli  are  always  scared  from  us  by  the  ungentle  noises  of  the  many-voiced  and  babbling  Day. 
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And  still  is  heaven  to  think  of.    Dreams  of  love, 

Of  love  immortal,  pure,  immutable ; 

High  hopes  of  glory,  and  a  fame  whose  blaze 

Should  blind  the  world ;  and  all  the  exquisite  chords 

Of  noblest  feeling,  played  upon  by  thoughts 

Caught  from  all  time,  and  roaming  through  all  space ; 

These  all  return,  and  make  us  sigh  and  weep 

O'er  our  own  folly,  and  their  vanity. 

Then  all  the  purposes  we  cherished  once, 

Of  wide  philanthropy,  and  tireless  zeal 

To  raise  our  drooping  race,  cheer  their  faint  steps, 

And  scatter  roses  in  their  thorny  road ; 

All  high-born  aims  to  feed  our  craving  hearts 

On  golden  fruits,  and  lead  them  by  the  streams 

Of  knowledge,  wisdom,  loveliness,  and  love ; 

All  rise  like  spectres,  sorrowful  and  stem, 

Pale  and  reproachful,  pointing  to  long  years 

Of  wasted  energies  and  broken  vows. 

And  lo !  far  backward  through  the  mists  of  time, 

In  dim  procession  moves  a  lengthened  train. 

Phantoms  of  blighted  hopes  and  buried  joys  | 

And  while  we  look  with  strained  and  sickening  gaze, 

Ere  turning  to  their  graves,  one  farewell  glance 

Beams  cold  and  desolate  from  their  faded  eyes ! 

Oh  1  sorrowing  Dian  1  Grecian  poets  say 
Each  night  thou  stoopest  from  thy  throne  to  walk 
The  high,  bare  mountains,  where  Endymion  lies 
Entranced  for  ever,  and  dost  fondly  kiss 
His  cold,  pale  lips.    And  ah !  not  all  thy  love 
Nor  all  thy  grief  shall  e'er  unseal  those  eyes, 
Or  raise  Iny  loved  one  from  his  rocky  bed 
And  sleep  eternal !    But  the  fable  means 
That  Truth  by  night  forsakes  her  skyOy  home, 
And  strives  through  love  to  melt  the  man  lo  life, 
And  loose  the  spell-bound  from  his  iron  sleep. 
Ah !  never,  goddess !  will  Time's  captive  wake 
Till  Death,  a  mightier  magician,  wave 
His  wand,  and  sealing  up  the  bodily  eye. 
Unclose  the  spirit's  orbs,  to  close  no  more ! 
Ah!  bitter,  bitter  1  that  these  sensual  chains 
Must  hold  our  Reason  like  '  the  strong  man  bound,' 
And  make  us  cry,  as  once  among  his  foes 
Did  Israel's  champion*  captive,  old,  and  blind, 
*  Oh !  dark,  dark,  dark !  even  in  the  blaze  of  noon  I ' 

Yet  even  in  these  sad  musings,  we  exult 

That  we  have  spirits,  which  can  soar  so  high 

Above  '  this  sensual,'  and  ally  themselves 

By  these  impatient  longings  to  the  Grod 

That  lives  within  us.    Nature  throws  aside 

Her  sordid  vesture,  and  we  proudly  feel 

That  we  are  kindred  to  the  Deity, 

And  were  not  born  to  die;  that  we  have  still 

Kindling  within  us  a  celestial  life  ; 

And,  howsoe'er  debased  by  time  and  sense, 

Can  burst  at  last  the  chains,  replume  our  wings. 

And  soar  right  upward,  till  our  feet  regain 

The  blessed,  pure,  and  spiritual  realm.  Poi.Tao». 


\tvTs,  Miltiin's  'Sunaon  Agonbten.' 
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Ik  derision  Rita 
Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  raze 
Quite  out  their  native  language,  and,  instead. 
To  sow  a  jansling  noise  of  words  unknown. 
Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders. 

Great  laughter  was  in  heaven, 
And  looking  down  to  see  the  hubbub  strange  ^ 

And  hear  the  din.     Thus  was  the  building  left 
Bidiculous,  and  the  work  Confusion  named.  Mxx.Toir. 

No  INTELLIGENT  and  obscrvaiit  man,  whether  foreigner  or  native, 
in  travelling  through  those  divisions  of  the  world  where  our  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  can  fail  to  remark  the  astonishing  diversity  of 
pronunciation  prevalent  even  among  those  who  claim  to  be  of 
genteel  birth  and  finished  education.  This  diversity,  it  is  true, 
obtains  more  or  less,  and  of  necessity,  in  all  languages.  The  Italians 
by  their  proverb,  *  Lingua  Toscana  in  bocca  Romana,*  indicate  that 
only  the  natives  of  the  Papal  States  enunciate  their  language  with 
perfect  purity  of  accent.  An  accentual  patois,  very  perceptible  to  a 
Parisian  ear,  will  usually  prove  a  traitorous  Shibboleth  to  the  pro- 
vincial gentleman  of  France ;  and  the  student  of  (Jottingen  will  be 
enabled  by  some  unlucky  sound  to  say  to  the  scholar  of  Dresden : 
*  Thou  art  from  Saxony ;.  for  thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee.*  But  in 
our  language  the  pronunciation  of  polite  speakers  is  far  more  vari- 
ous than  in  any  other  established  tongue.  We  have  no  undisputed 
classical  pronunciation.  We  are  guided  by  no  court-standard,  no 
academic  law.  The  amalgamated  nations  that  speak  EngUsh  are 
each  a  law  unto  themselves.  Cockneys  and  Yorkshiremen,  Hiber- 
nians and  Scotchmen,  Texians  and  Yankees,  all  throw  in  their 
equiponderant  votes.  Every  literary  sect  and  every  fashionable 
circle  exerts  its  independent  influence,  and  sends  forth  an  inno- 
vating ripple  of  larger  or  smaller  diameter.  The  philosophers  of 
Edinburgh  give  currency  to  the  Uonc  plateiasmus,  and  the  exquisites 
of  Almack's  legitimize  the  high-bred  drawl.  The  graduates  of  the 
theatre  remould  the  language  of  the  scenes,  and  roll  it  forth  volu- 
minous with  the  tragic  utterance,  or  expectorate  it  curtailed  by  the 
comic  mutilation.  The  expounders  of  texts  and  the  compounders 
of  pills,  the  curators  of  our  souls  and  the  curers  of  our  bodies,  take 
whole  classes  of  words  into  their  special  elocution,  and  articulate 
them  at  their  will.  The  tribe  engendered  by  *  Coke  upon  Little- 
ton,' who  are  willing  to  unfold  the  law,  but  anxious  to  conceal  the 
profitSy  think  they  have  received  with  their  diplomas  the  privilege  of 
pronouncing  legal  language  as  well  as  of  pronouncing  upon  legal 
points.  In  our  orthoepical  works,  there  is  not  a  semblance  of  har- 
mony;  and  while  the  doctors  themselves  are  charging  one  another 
with  *  heresy  and  schism,*  it  is  impossible  for  the  unpretending  laity 
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to  eschew  heterodox  tones,  and  embrace  the  true  catholic  accent^ 
And  in  the  result,  there  being  no  recognized  standard,  every  one 
models  himself  by  the  greatest  man  of  his  acquaintance,  or  selects 
that  brogue  which  is  easiest  for  his  vocal  oi^ans,  or  most  pleasing 
to  his  self-educated  ear. 

In  point  of  orthography  our  language  has  changed  more  since  the 
days  of  Chaucer,  its  first  great  poet,  than  the  Greek  had  done  from 
the  time  of  Homer  to  that  of  Nounus  and  the  fathers  of  the  Eastern 
church,  an  interval  of  twelve  centuries.  In  fact,  a  modem  Greek 
can  read  the  writings  of  that  poetic  Adam  as  easily  as  we  can  read 
those  of  the  aforesaid  father  of  English  song.  Yet,  as  tfie  Greeks 
were  subdivided  into  countless  independent  communities,  lived 
under  the  most  opposite  systems  of  government,  custom,  and  law, 
colonized  over  half  the  globe,  and  were  noted  as  the  most  restless, 
inquisitive,  and  fickle  of  nations,  it  might  have  been  Expected  that 
their  writers  in  that  long  lapse  of  ages  and  in  their  wide  distances 
of  clime,  would  have  introduced  orthographical  innovations  of  the 
most  extensive  kind.  If  it  be  suggested  that  the  wonderful  genius 
of  their  first  poet,  the  universal  familiarity  of  the  people  with  his 
works,  and  the  idolatrous  reverence  surrounding  his  memory,  pre- 
served the  language  in  its  main  features  of  orthography  as  he  left 
it,  I  reply,  that  the  poems  of  Chaucer  also  ought,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  to  have  fixed  the  language  of  England.  For  ChStucer  ranks 
foremost  in  the  second  order  of  poets,  and  his  popularity  was  suffi- 
ciently extensive,  one  would  think,  to  constitute  him  not  only  the 
great  founder,  but  the  great  perpetuator  of  his  native  tongue.  Yet 
there  is  an  utter  want  of  symmetry  in  his  orthography ;  and  both  he 
and  the  other  old  writers,  his  predecessors,  contemporaries,  and 
successors,  are  not  only  at  variance  with  us,  but  are  totally  incon- 
sistent with  themselves.  In  the  same  author  you  may  frequently 
find  the  same  word  spelled  in  three  or  four  diflerent  modes.  The 
inconsistencies  existing  then  have  continued  ever  since,  only  that 
they  then  were  the  sins  of  ignorance  or  the  vagaries  of  caprice, 
while  the  subsequent  diffusion  of  books  and  universality  of  writing 
have  converted  each  special  offence  into  a  special  rule,  and  they 
now  form  a  mass  of  compulsory  transgressions  protected  by  the 
shield  of  law.  In  fine,  our  language  in  its  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation is  now  so  utterly  irregular,  so  systematically  unsyste- 
matic, that  it  were  almost  idle  to  speak  of  it  remedially.  Its  whole 
constitution  is  too  hopelessly  disordered  to  admit  of  cure,  except  by 
an  authorized,  skilfVil,  and  bold  physician,  in  the  use  of  the  most 
violent  means.  But  there  is  no  such  authorized  practitioner ;  and 
therefore,  though  I  may  hereafter  state  what  may  be  and  ou^ht  to 
be  done,  I  shall  accompany  it  with  the  consolatory  prediction,  that 
it  will  for  years  and  perhaps  for  centuries  continue  undone.  Its 
excrescences  will  still  remain  unlopped,  its  broken  limbs  unset,  and 
its  luxations  unreduced,  save  by  the  occasional  and  blind  manipu- 
lations of  chance.  Still  as  a  point  of  fact  we  may  speak  of  and 
deplore  it ;  and  belonging,  as  I  may  say,  to  the  department  of  statis- 
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tics,  it  may  afford  a  few  moments'  curious  speculation  in  considering 
the  causes  of  this  anomalous  character. 

Those  causes  are,  first:  the  multiplicity  of  seeds  from  which 
the  trunk  of  our  language  sprung,  and  secondly, ,  the  peculiarly 
imitative  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Britannico- Yankee  race. 
In  my  last  I  spoke  briefly  of  its  composition ;  for  it  is  not  my  object 
to  enter  into  an  extended  treatise  on  the  history  and  nature  of  our 
language  ;  a  knowledge  easily  gained  from  elaborate  works,  devoted 
to  the  subject.  I  will  merely  say  in  recapitulation,  that  it  may  not 
inaptly  be  compared  to  an  edifice  of  a  mixed  order,  and  of  hetero- 
geneous materials;  the  base  being  Saxon  and  the  superstructure 
Latin ;  while  within,  the  library  is  Greek,  the  music-room  and 
picture-gallery  Itahan,  the  parlors  and  kitchens  French,  and  all 
over  and  throughout  the  building  are  scattered  countless  ornaments 
from  other  languages.  Before  the  original  design  of  the  structure 
was  extended  and  altered  by  all  these  burdensome  embeUishments, 
it  was  irregular  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  whimsical  fancy,  and 
the  bare  inspection  of  five  Saxon  monosyllables,  pUmgh,  doughf 
through^  coughs  rough,  all  spelled  alike,  and  all  differently  pronounced, 
would  have  convinced  a  foreigner  that  its  ground-rule  of  pronuncia- 
tion was  the  observance  of  reckless  inconsistency.  He  would  have 
formed  the  same  opinion  of  its  orthography  on  hstening  to  five 
other  words,  noWy  blow,  true,  off,  stuff,  corresponding  to  the  former  in 
sound  and  totally  different  in  spelling.  These  and  similar  words 
were  left  for  custom  to  write  and  pronounce  according  to  her  own 
caprice,  and  even  in  the  Saxon  division  of  our  lahguage  not  only 
every  vowel,  but  almost  every  diphthong  has  two,  three,  or  four 
distinct  sounds,  and  these  interchanged  with  the  lawlessness  of 
hap-hazard.  The  language  has  since  been  still  more  hopelessly 
confounded,  both  to  eye  and  ear,  by  the  constant  and  great  influx  of 
foreign  terms.  More  than  a  century  ago  Addison,  that  charming 
model  of  idiomatic  purity,  protested  against  their  introduction.  But 
his  remonstrances  were  unavaiUng,  partly  because  his  own  Specta- 
tor practically  countenanced  the  abuse,  and  partly  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  countrymen. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  proud,  distant,  and 
surly  an  old  fellow  as  John  Bull  should  ever  have  needed  the  coun- 
sel, and  why,  after  receiving  it,  he  should  have  failed  to  follow  it. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  his  brother  Jonathan,  republican  though  he 
be,  should  import  his  furniture  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  He 
has  just  commenced  house-keeping,  and  is  compelled  to  five  on  loans, 
and  be  elegant  by  imitation.  He  has  not  had  time  to  surround 
himself  with  a  complete  establishment  of  language,  literature,  and 
law.  Moreover,  he  is  vain  rather  than  proud,  and  vanity,  though 
inclined  to  play  the  peacock  with  its  present  fineries,  is  also  always 
eager  to  copy  the  elegance  of  others.  But  that  the  haughty  mon- 
archist John  Bull  is  an  inveterate  sponge,  and  begs,  borrows  or  steals 
every  thing  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  is  truly  amazing.  He  is  a  uni- 
versal mimic;  a  mimic  equally  of  what  he  admires  and  of  what  he  only 
affects  to  admire,  of  what  he  really  despises  and  of  what  he  merely 
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pretends  to  despise.  He  retains  indeed  his  own  intrinsic  qualities, 
or  if  lie  change  in  them,  it  is  only  from  the  shock  of  violent  causes, 
and  the  silent  influence  of  that  time  which  will  at  last  corrode  the 
diamond.  He  neither  adopts  nor  relinquishes  great  virtues  or  great 
vices. 

One  of  his  great  virtues  is  to  grumble  at  his  taxes,  and  yet  pay 
them,  and  to  swear  they  are  unendurable,  and  yet  endure  them. 
As  they  are  laid  to  secure  him  in  the  unjust  possession  of  half  the 
globe,  it  may  be  that  he  supports  them  by  way  of  penance  for  bis 
sins,  and  in  order  that  he  may  *  be  pardoned,  and  retain  the  oflTence.' 
Or  perhaps  he  thinks  these  self-imposed  burdens  may  enable  him 
to  perform  his  various  philanthropic  duties,  such  as  pacificating  the 
world  by  holding  the  bayonet  at  their  breasts,  civilizing  the  savage 
by  making  them  wear  Manchester  cottons,  and  christianizing  the 
heathen  by  forcing  opium  down  their  throats.  But  be  they  laid  for 
penance  or  for  chanty,  he  swears  they  are  a  blessed  curse,  and 
would  not  reduce  them,  could  he  import  Potosi  or  coin  the  stars 
into  guineas. 

One  of  his  great  vices  is  profanity.  In  Sterne's  time  his  *  army 
swore  terribly  in  Flanders ;  *  and  he  has  not  yet  reformed  his  habits, 
for  he  still  trudges  all  over  Europe,  cursing  like  a  tinker.  He  will 
not  relinquish  tliis  hereditary  privilege.  He  received  it  from  the 
founder  of  liis  church,  Henry  the  Eighth,  whose  oaths  would  have 
curdled  the  blood  of  a  pirate.  It  is  a  part  of  his  religion,  and  when 
it  goes  down,  down  go  roast-beef  and  Magna  Charta,  brown-stout 
and  the  constitution,  plum-pudding  and  the  EstabUshment 

But  although  he  will  ))art  with  none  of  his  connatural  character- 
istics, nor  borrow  any  thing  to  impair  them,  he  copies  every  thing 
else.  He  imports  his  clothes,  his  tones,  his  airs,  liis  fashions,  bis 
connoisseurshij) ;  in  short,  every  thing  but  politeness.  Tltat  is  too 
hostile  to  John  BuUism.  Were  that  graceful  exotic  to  flourish  under 
the  British  oak,  it  would  soon  exterminate  it,  root  and  branch. 
Civility  is  a  natural  endowment,  and  he  was  bom  in  a  chilly  climate, 
under  a  grim  and  lowering  star.  His  horoscope  is  stin-necked. 
The  other  external  accomplishments  that  sit  so  airily  on  foreigners, 
he  assumes,  although  they  become  caricatures  on  his  noble  yet 
repulsive  nature.  He  thinks  himself  a  lion ;  his  neighbors  consider 
him  a  bear.  Let  him  be  a  lion,  since  such  he  is,  though  under  a 
bear's  skin.  Tlie  continentals  all  liate  him,  and  with  reason ;  for 
he  whips  them  in  war,  and  vilifies  them  in  peace.  Monsieur  God- 
dem  (to  employ  his  ludicrously  appropriate  French  sobriquet)  scat- 
ters his  guineas  and  his  curses  among  them  with  equal  profusion. 
He  professes  to  despise  them  ;  and  in  many  points  his  contempt  is 
not  only  sincere  but  well-grounded,  because  in  many  points  he  if 
far  ahead  of  them  all.  Yet  he  imitates  them.  He  sometimes  takes 
off  the  high  gravity  of  the  Spaniard,  whom  he  terms  a  solemn  owl ; 
and  he  is  all  the  while  grinning  at  his  own  quaint  conceits.  He 
calls  the  Frenchman  a  frisking  monkey,  juid  the  Italian  a  purring 
cat :  yet  the  British  lion  attempts  to  walk  the  miivuet  of  French 
elegance,  and  whisks  liis  tail  like  a  genuine  but  half-taught  mon- 
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key;  he  strives  to  reduce  his  roarings  to  the  melody  of  ItaHan  tones, 
and  caterwauls  most  felinely.  He  knows  himself  to  be  awkward, 
and  with  proud  asperity  declares  that  finery  was  not  made  for  him, 
nor  he  for  finery.  Yet  in  his  whimsical  perverseness  he  dresses  as 
finically  as  the  gay  Frenchman,  and  thinks  his  clothes  become  him 
as  well  as  they  do  their  ingenious  and  graceful  inventor.  Across 
the  channel  he  declares  he  would  not  renounce  his  patrimonial  din- 
ner of  beef  and  turnips  with  his  dessert  of  pudding  for  ambrosia, 
cooked  and  carved  by  Ganymede,  the  chefde  cuisine  and  head-waiter 
of  Jove,  nor  exchange  his  antiphlogistic  ale  for  Olympian  nectar,  or 
for  the  metheglin  of  Hyblajan  and  Hymcttian  bees.  Yet,  while  on 
French  soil  he  showers  anathemas  on  their  trumpery  soups  and 
meagre  wines  ;  he  likes  savory  food  and  palatable  drink,  and  is  very 
glad  to  get  them  in  England.  In  France  he  grumbles  at  their 
*  ros-bif  de  mouton'  jiot  more  execrable,  he  says,  in  name  than  in 
nature,  and  sighs  for  *  ros  bif  de  bif*  done  a  la  British.  But  in 
England  he  thinks  his  plain  insular  dishes  mightily  improved  by  a 
sprinkling  of  French  culinary  science ;  and  seated  on  French  chairs, 
overlaying  his  English  meats  with  French  entremets,  and  medicating 
the  whole  with  French  wines,  he  suffers  the  acme  of  grumbling 
happiness. 

To  return  however  to  a  point  more  nearly  connected  with  my 
subject:  look  at  the  farther  conduct  of  this  most  admirable,  most 
inconsistent,  and  most  incompreliensible  of  mortals ;  conduct  totally 
irreconcilable  with  his  words  of  ])ride  and  attitude  of  independence. 
He  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  borrowing  from  the  literature  of  all 
Europe,  while  they  rarely  resort  to  him  for  supplies.  He  says  and 
believes  that  a  collection  of  works  might  be  made  from  his  own 
language,  which  in  various  excellence  would  counterbalance  all  the 
libraries  of  modem  continental  literature.  He  says,  that  while  on 
the  one  hand,  if  possessing  the  least  tincture  of  taste  and  liberality, 
he  must  admit  the  transcendent  excellence  of  many  fruits  of 
Italian,  German,  French,  and  Spanish  intellects,  and  cannot  pretend 
to  find  in  his  own  language  the  exact  counterpart  of  each,  yet  on 
the  other  hand  he  cannot  but  gaze  in  admiration  at  the  infinite 
variety  and  inappreciable  value  of  the  productions  of  his  own  capa- 
cious, opulent,  and  fruitful  mind.  Without  stopping  to  institute 
particular  and  invidious  comparisons,  which  it  is  impossible  to  sub- 
stantiate by  conclusive  proof,  he  thinks  it  not  extravagant  to  say, 
that  in  history,  philosophy,  and  epic  poetry  his  language  may  fairly 
be  set  against  any  modem  tongue ;  that  in  the  department  of  the 
drama  and  the  novel  it  may  perhaps  counterpoise  them  all ;  while 
in  the  works  of  its  essayists,  theologians,  orators  and  humorists  it 
stands  perfectly  unrivalled.  And  begging  half  a  million  pardons  for 
the  arrogance  of  so  sweeping  a  sentence,  and  admitting  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  native  of  one  country  so  far  to  lay  aside  the  pre- 
judices of  education,  and  so  deeply  to  famiharize  himself  with  the 
language  and  writings  of  other  countries  as  to  form  of  them  a  fuU, 
inteUigent,  and  impartial  judgment ;  begging  all  these  pardons,  I 
repeat,  and  admitting  all  this  impossibility,  I  am  half  inclined  to 
side  with  his  opinion. 
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Yet  John  Bull  learns  all  their  languages  and  studies  all  theur 
books,  although  they  seldom  return  the  compliment  *  The  Ger- 
mans, whose  language  and  literature  bear  a  very  marked  affinity  to 
his,  might  be  expected  to  dive  deeply  into  the  riches  of  his  trea- 
sure-house. Yet  what  German  reads  English,  except  a  few  in  the 
last  quarter-century,  who  have  been  taught  by  their  own  great 
critics,  philosophers,  and  poets,  by  their  Schlegels,  Goethes,  and 
Schillers,  that  in  that  tongue  only  are  to  be  found  the  writings 
of  a  SnAKSPERE,  the  most  wonderful  of  *  oceanic  minds?*  On  the 
other  hand,  every  would-be-philosopher,  as  well  as  every  really 
deep  thinker  and  genuine  enthusiast  in  England  or  America, 
studies  and  translates  or  imitates  the  German  philosophers  and 
poets.  If  it  be  thus  in  reference  to  the  Germans,  how  shall  it  be 
with  the  French,  Italians,  and  Spanish,  who  in  general  can  pro^ 
pcrly  appreciate  only  works  written  in  those  three  kindred  dialects  ? 

Every  EngUshman  acquires  a  knowledge  of  French,,  as  an  inte- 
grant part  of  his  education.  How  many  Frenchmen  learn  English? 
And  why  should  they  learn  it?  They  can  never  gain  the  idiomatic 
skill  to  penetrate  the  golden  meaning  of  our  sterling  writers,  and 
those  writers  arc  not  *  after  their  heart/  The  works  which  eor- 
rcsj)ond  to  their  ideas  of  excellence,  they  can  have  in  translations 
as  good  as  the  English  original.  And  whatever  in  EngUsh  litera- 
ture is  thus  to  their  taste,  they  can  parallel  by  equally  good  produc- 
tions of  native  growth.  Why  then  should  they  study  the  difficult 
English  language  ?  Voltaire  boasted  of  having  introduced  Shak- 
spere  to  the  acquaintance  of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  introduced  his 
tragic  shade  gesticulating  like  a  dancing-master  in  mourning,  and 
his  comic  ghost  capering  like  a  harlequin  of  the  Boulevart  du  Tem- 
ple. The  French  know  about  as  much  of  the  true  Shakspere  from 
the  traductions  of  Voltaire  as  they  do  of  the  real  Milton  from  the 
versions  of  Chateaubriand. 

Every  accomplished  young  lady  in  England  reads  Italian  poets 
and  sings  Italian  songs.  What  Italian  female,  be  she  signora  or 
dxrwzeUa,  peruses  the  Paradise  Lost,  or  trills  a  Moore-ish  melody  ? 
Itahan  vocalists  are  daily  soothing  British  ears,  and  Italian  operas 
are  nightly  performed  before  British  auditories.  What  British. air 
was  ever  heard  in  Italy,  unless  from  the  Irish  livery-man  of  some 
portly  London  cit,  smacking  his  lips  over  a  glass  of  Lacrima  Cristiy 
and  bawling  forth  'Come,  boys,  life 's  a  whirlagig ! '  in  a  tone  to  scare 
the  very  screech-owls  of  that  land  of  melody  ? 

Well,  John  Bull  is  a  nabob,  and  may  spend  his  money  as  he 
likes.  If  he  choose  to  embellish  his  ungenial  soil  with  each  costly 
and  elegant  exotic,  his  purse  will  bear  him  out  In  tnith,  he  shows 
his  wisdom  in  surrounding  his  gouty  feet  with  every  comfort  the 
world  can  furnish,  and  in  sunning  his  foggy  island  with  all  the  joy 
obtainable  for  love  or  money.  And  if  the  borrower  overwhelm  the 
lenders  with  unmeasured  maledictions,  that  is  but  a  matter  of  taste, 
and  at  the  worst  only  proves  a  want  of  politeness.  If,  after  storing 
his  capacious  mind  with  his  own  home-made  treasures,  he  choose 
to  enrich  it  still  farther  with  the  elegant  productions  of  the  C!onti- 
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nent,  he  is  not  to  be  reproached  for  improving  his  taste  and  enlarg- 
ing his  knowledge.  Or  if,  while  asserting  the  superiority  of  his  own 
literature,  he  practically  deny  it  by  paying  more  attention  to  that  of 
foreign  countries,  he  only  exhibits  that  union  of  egotism  and  cupi- 
dity so  visible  in  all  mankind,  who  are  incurably  addicted  to  boast- 
ing of  their  own  possessions,  and  coveting  and  copying  those  of 
others.  Neither  do  I  care  if  he  be  inclined,  when  in  Italy,  to  dis- 
course on  the  fine  arts  in  a  semi- Italian,  and  criticise  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  in  language  wliich  he  caimot  pronounce,  and 
does  not  understand.  In  this  he  only  resembles  the  rest  of  his 
species,  who,  whatever  their  dialect,  whether  pure  or  mixed,  are 
fond  of  talking  on  those  subjects  especially  which  are  above  their 
intelligence  and  without  their  sphere.  And  in  fact,  if  we  wish  to 
converse  only  on  what  we  fully  comprehend,  the  steps  of  improve- 
ment are  fettered,  and  the  soaring  wing  of  the  spirit  is  pinioned  to 
the  earth.  We  utterly  abjure  the  discussion  of  all  that  is  high, 
beautiful,  and  noble,  and  unseal  our  lips  only  on  trivial  matter-of- 
fact  occasions.  We  banish  criticism,  philosophy,  poetry,  with  ail 
their  spiritual  train,  and  confine  ourselves  to  bald,  statistical  narra- 
tions of  actual  events. 

I  therefore  blame  him  not,  if  he  delight  to  launch  forth  on  the 
chartless  and  misty  ocean  of  German  speculation ;  nor  am  I  sur- 
prised if  sometimes,  looking  through  the  fumes  of  their  contempla- 
tive meerschaum,  he  mistake  some  ordinary  fish  for  the  renowned 
and  far-sought  sea-serpent,  or  regard  a  consupiptive  iceberg  as  an 
indissoluble  mountain,  looming  bold  and  awful  from  Truth's  unfath- 
omable depths.  Nor  am  I  inclined  either  to  wonder  or  to  carp,  if  he 
look  with  a  stare  of  grave  admiration  at  some  of  his  own  late  imi- 
tations, and  by  their  antithetic  oddity  and  most  un-English  inversions 
be  deceived  into  the  idea  that  they  are  pregnant  with  weighty 
discoveries.  Shallow  water,  if  muddy,  may  deceive  even  a  prac- 
ticed eye ;  and  transcendental  doctrines,  ushered  in  with  Coleridgian 
solemnity,  and  travestied  in  sesquipedaUan  compounds,  invented  for 
the  nonce,  may  easily  be  thought  deep  —  deep  beyond  all  sound- 
ings —  for,  like  Bottom's  dream,  they  have  *  no  bottom.*  Yet  in 
this  he  is  only  like  the  men  of  all  nations  and  of  all  ages ;  since 
on  some  one  or  other  subject,  scientific,  philosophical,  or  religious, 
the  learned  of  all  times  from  Plato  until  now  have  but  caught  up, 
echoed  and  reechoed  the  wise  ravings  of  their  brother  somnambu- 
lists. It  is  then  quite  natural  that  John  Bull,  as  well  as  others, 
should  often  gaze  astonished  through  his  magnifying-glass  at  some 
monstrous  bubble,  and,  on  the  bursting  of  the  bubble,  drop  his  glass 
and  look  in  equal  amazement  at  the  less  than  atoms,  the  very 
nothing,  that  peopled  the  vacuum  of  its  airy  shell. 

And  what  though  he  listen  to  a  Neapolitan  songstress,  as  the 
artiste  herself  believes,  with  an  unintelligent  rapture,  and  rend  the 
delicate  mazes  of  her  ear  with  a  thundering  call  for  the  repetition 
of  her  fresh-lipped  warblings  ?  What  though  he  shout  a  mispro- 
nounced encore  for  the  reappearance  of  a  Gallic  figurante,  and  fol- 
low her  sylphid  movements  with  an  unlearned  eye,  as  a  satyr  might 
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gaze  at  the  gossamer  elasticity  of  an  Oread  nymph  ?  He  has  paid 
for  their  performances,  and  is  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  la  costly 
indulgence,  and  in  believing  himself  a  critic.  It  would  be  hara 
indeed  were  others  to  possess  the  finely-attuned  ear,  the  melodioiu 
voice,  and  the  scientific  eye,  while  he,  for  all  his  money,  could  not 
see,  hear,  and  applaud  in  his  own  noisy  way,  and  atone  for  his  defi- 
ciency in  artistic  knowledge  by  pedal  and  manual  and  vocal  mani* 
festations  of  his  imaginary  joy. 

Neither,  lastly,  do  I  censure  him  for  the  fact  that  while  he  hates 
the  French  with  a  perfect  Johnsonian  hatred,  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proaches his  light-hearted  rival  in  dress  and  in  all  the  showy  exter- 
nals of  life,  the  better  he  hkcs  himself  This  is  but  a  shght  and 
quite  natural  inconsistency.  The  seeds  of  his  aversion,  sown  in  the 
Norman  conquest,  irrigated  ever  since  by  the  bloodshed  of  mutual 
and  wholesale  murder,  and  fostered  by  his  religious  belief  that 
human  nature  and  French  nature  are  two  distinct  things,  has  at  last 
strengthened  itself  into  an  ineradicable  abhorrence.  Yet  he  sees 
his  enemy  to  be  a  buoyant,  elegant,  witty,  and  inventive  being,  and 
imitates  him  perforce,  in  obedience  to  the  well-known  Virgilian 
maxim: 

*  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.' 

But  I  blame  him  for  thinking  that  his  clothes  sit  more  gracefully 
upon  him,  and  that  his  viands  eat  with  a  more  savory  relish,  for 
retaining  their  French  names.  I  blame  him  for  imagining  that  he 
com))rehends  the  fine  arts  more  tastefully  for  bestowing  on  all  their 
dependencies  and  connections  their  Italian  appellations.  I  blame 
him  for  asserting  that  the  English  language  is  superior  to  the  French 
for  almost  every  species  of  composition,  while  he  daily  assimilates 
them  more  and  more  by  the  domestication  of  needless  words.  I 
blame  him  for  banishing  all  *  coffee-houses '  from  London,  and  repla- 
cing them  by  cafes ;  for  transforming  his  '  eating-houses '  into  reAau-  . 
raicurs,  and  exalting  his  '  hair-drossors '  into  penn^uiers.  I  censure 
him  for  anti(iuating  his  plain  Saxon  '  hat '  and  wearing  a  jaunty 
chupeau,  and  for  metamorphosing  his  ancient  *coat*  intoa  Ao^'^  — a 
vile  habit  indeed.  I  censure  him  for  bearing  a  more  than  Punic  hos- 
tility to  the  French  nation,  and  yet  importing  bodily  the  entire  culi- 
nary lexicon  of  his  sworn  and  eternal  foe.  I  censure  him  for 
declaring  his  infinite  superiority  over  his  versatile  competitor,  as  well 
in  arts  as  in  arms,  while  he  draws  almost  as  largely  from  his  artistic 
nomenclature  as  conquering  Rome  ever  borrowed  from  that  of  sub- 
jugated Greece.  I  laugh  to  see  him  turning  up  his  nose  at  Whole 
libraries  of  Frent^li  literature,  while  lie  interlards  his  own  works 
with  French  ])hrases,  even  when  writing  on  subjects  totally  discon- 
nected with  France  and  French  topics ;  phmses  introduced  for  no 
discoverable  reason  but  to  show  his  familiarity  \vith  a  language  he 
professes  to  des})isc,  or  else  to  render  his  own  too  })reciou8  gold  fit 
for  the  wear  of  daily  currency  by  alloying  it  with  baser  ingredients. 
And  how  ridiculous  are  these  medleys  of  semi-French  and  no-Eng-  . 
lish !     Wliy  you  may  read  fifty  volumes  of  current  French,  or  Ital- 
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ian,  or  German,  or  Spanish  literature,  without  ever  ha^dng  cause, 
from  the  use  of  a  single  English  expression,  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  the  EngUsh  tongue.  Yet  Bulwer  and  Blessington,  and  all  the 
big  whales,  and  all  the  Httle  minnows  of  British  romance,  in  their 
pictures  of  British  high-Ufe,  present  us  with  a  polyglot  oUapod  of 
words,  which,  if  it  be  a  correct  representation  of  metropoUtan  lan- 
guage, reminds  one  of  that  hybrid  offspring  between  Greek  and 
Latin,  satirized  with  such  caustic  truth  by  Juvenal,  as  prevalent 
among  the  fashionable  ladies  of  declining  Kome. 

Yet  even  all  this  is  endurable,  or  at  least  natural,  and  to  be 
expected.  For  as  the  French  is  indisputably  the  finest  conversa- 
tional language  in  the  world,  fashionable  authors  and  fashionable 
talkers  may  well  be  expected  to  draw  largely  from  the  happy  famil- 
iarities so  abundant  in  that  rich  colloquial  treasure-house.  All  the 
lovers  of  *  small-talk,'  whether  printed  or  spoken,  can  fill  up  the  lit- 
tle interstices  between  our  many-cornered  Enghsh  words  with  nicely- 
fitting  vocables  from  the  grand  magazine  of  felicitous  chit-chat. 
There  are,  moreover,  many  ideas,  or  shades  of  ideas,  which  there  is 
no  brief  Enghsh  expression  to  convey,  as  there  are  likewise  many 
proverbial  or  allusive  phrases,  such  as  'apropos  des  hotteSy  which, 
from  their  origin,  have  an  untranslatable  humor.  It  is  of  course 
very  proper  for  a  writer  or  speaker  to  employ  terms  from  the  ancient 
or  foreign  languages  whenever  the  subject  renders  them  necessary, 
or  when  they  express  his  meaning  with  superior  forqe  and  beauty ; 
and  in  general  they  may  be  introduced,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
rules  of  taste,  and  when  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  understood  by 
those  to  whom  the  discourse  is  directed.  But  they  should  invaria- 
bly be  distinguished  by  their  Italic  dress ;  and  before  they  are  admit- 
ted into  the  ranks  of  English  soldiers,  and  allowed  to  wear  the 
English  uniform,  they  should  be  taught  the  English  discipline  and 
be  made  to  speak  in  English  tones.  Mr.  Fox,  the  great  statesman, 
and  a  thorough  master  of  his  vernacular  tongue,  went  so  far  even  as  to 
pronounce  French  proper  names  according  to  the  English  sounds  of 
the  letters.  If  this  be  thought  superfluous,  at  least  let  us  give  to 
words  which  we  have  naturalized  among  us  their  appropriate  Eng- 
lish accent  and  orthography.  For  one,  I  am  in  favor  of  domestica- 
ting foreign  words  only  from  sheer  necessity.  We  can  form  almost 
any  word  that  may  be  needed,  from  roots  already  in  use  among  us ; 
and  if  these  be  insufficient,  let  us  resort  to  the  old  repository,  the 
Latin,  whence  they  can  be  derived  and  anglicised  according  to  estab- 
lished laws.  A  ridiculous  affectation  has  lately  appeared  among 
some  dandy -writers  of  altering  certain  of  our  adjectives  ending  in 
tc  into  the  French  termination  esque.  Thus  in  imitation  of  *  gro- 
tesque,* *  picturesque,'  we  have  already  gigantesque,  romantesque,  and 
no  doubt  we  shall  soon  be  delighted  with  Yieto-esquey  ^oei-esquCt 
pedant-e5^e,  etc.,  etc.  Such  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  display  their 
familiarity  with  foreign  tongues,  only  prove  their  ignorance  of  Eng- 
lish in  particular,  and  the  foppery  of  their  taste  in  general. 

I  blame  John  Bull,  then,  for  importing  so  many  useless  terms  from 
contemporary  nations,  and  for  thinking  them  fiine  because  they  are 
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foreign,  and  melodious  because  they  are  new.  If  there  be  cases,  as 
doubtless  there  arc  many,  where  it  would  be  difficult  or  superfluous 
to  invent  new  terms  for  objects  which  already  have  their  respective 
names,  I  censure  him  for  not  making  those  names  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish —  English  both  in  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

And  now  what  shall  we  say  of  Brother  Jonathan  ?  Why,  that  in 
his  words,  as  in  his  clothes,  and  airs,  and  fashions,  and  literary  opin- 
ions, and  philosophical  creed,  he  is  but  a  second-hand  imitator  —  the 
mime  of  a  mimic.  Comparatively  unacquainted  with  continental 
languages,  he  buys  at  retail  the  British  wholesale  importations  of 
foreign  phrases,  and  sometimes  sports  them  with  the  timid  vanity  of 
a  conscious  debtor,  and  at  others  consumes  them  with  the  reckless 
prodigality  of  an  intended  bankrupt.  Necessity,  the  mother  of 
Invention,  has  compelled  him  to  the  manufacture  of  many  new 
words,  and  occasionally,  from  pure  sport,  or  to  show  the  fertility  of 
his  genius,  he  has  produced  such  brilliant  terms  as  *  lengthy,'  'jeop- 
ardize,' etc.,  etc.  In  justice  however  it  must  be  remarked,  that  in  his 
labored  compositions  he  tampers  far  less  with  his  mother-tongue 
than  do  the  boasted  Simon-pures  of  England. 

Here,  then,  in  the  continual  adoption  of  words  unchanged  from 
other  languages,  is  to  be  found  the  cause  that  the  confusion  origi- 
nally reigning  in  our  orthography  and  pronunciation  is  daily  becom- 
ing *  confusion  worse  confounded.'  With  a  servile  deference  to  the 
countries  of  their  nativity,  we  naturalize  them  with  all  their  foreign 
airs  and  accents  about  them,  and  without  even  administering  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Or  rather,  they  are  neither  foreigners  nor 
natives,  but  a  mischievous  *  tertium  quid,'  which  we  will  not  pro- 
nounce in  our  own  way,  and  cannot  pronounce  like  the  lenders. 
This  practice,  too  inveterate  to  be  changed,  has  caused  evils  too 
deep  to  be  eradicated.  It  has  rendered  our  language  a  chaos  to  the 
eye  and  a  babel  to  the  ear  —  a  '  rudis  indigestaque  moles,'  which  it 
is  impossible  ever  to  systematize  without  a  radical,  revolutionary 
reformation.  Without  such  reformation,  its  dictionaries  will  need 
to  be  altered  and  enlarged  at  least  twice  a  century,  until  the  con- 
summation of  all  languages.  That  consummation  will  probably 
be  the  predominance  of  English  over  all  other  tongues,  and  their 
consequent  expulsion  from  the  lips  of  men.  This  catastrophe 
will  not  so  much  result  from  its  superiority  in  elegance,  or  perspi- 
cuity, or  brevity,  or  force,  as  from  the  fact  that  it  will  gradually 
have  devolved,  digested,  and  incorporated  them  all  into  its  own 
gigantic  frame.  One  of  the  boasts  of  our  late  lexicons  has  been 
the  introduction  and  explanation  of  so  many,  or  so  many  thou- 
sands of  words  not  to  be  found  in  any  previous  vocabulary.  Any 
one  who  will  compare  the  number  of  words  in  Webster's  with  the 
number  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  (about  a  century  distant  in  publica« 
tion)  may  easily  discover  by  the  rule  of  geometrical  progression, 
that  in  a.  d.  1950  our  language  will  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  words;  in  a.  d.  2050,  three  hundred  thousand;  and  before 
the  year  2250,  more  than  a  million.  If  an  acquaintance  with  words 
be,  as  some  assert,  a  knowledge  of  Mngs^  the  master  of  English  at 
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that  day  will  assuredly  know  every  thing.  At  all  events,  judging 
from  its  present  rate  of  progress,  it  will  soon  absorb  into  itself  all 
human  dialects,  and  becoming  the  universal  repository  of  words,  will 
be  adopted  by  the  general  consent  of  nations  as  the  language  of 
languages,  an  acquaintance  with  which  will  preclude  the  study  of 
all  others,  and  which  will  be  the  interpreter  of  every  science,  and 
the  medium  of  lingual  intercourse  among  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth. 

PoLToon. 


SEVENTY-SIX. 


Sad  were  the  times,  when  mid  the  smoke 
Of  gathering  war  in  days  of  yore, 

Our  sires  the  tyrant's  thraldom  broke, 
Resolved  to  wear  his  chains  no  more ! 


XI. 

Hard  was  their  lot,  but  they  are  gone, 
Who  stood  so  well  the  battle-fray, 

Yet  their  good  fame,  though  dim  at  dawn, 
Hath  waxed  into  the  perfect  day. 


III. 

And  who  shall  say,  when  Time  hath  hurled 

The  kingly  toil  of  ages  down. 
How  brightly  from  this  western  worid 

Shall  beam  the  light  of  their  renown ! 


IV. 

It  needs  no  prophet's  eye  to  trace 
The  spreading  grandeur  of  their  fame  j 

How  fair  a  light  their  deeds  shall  grace, 
How  high  shall  stand  their  country's  name ! 


On  Freedom's  flag,  by  Valor's  hand, 
'T  was  traced  in  lines  of  precious  gore, 

Mid  stripes  and  stars  there  let  it  stand, 
Till  kings  defile  the  earth  no  more  I 


VI. 


Until,  rejoicing  o'er  the  lands, 

Shall  beam  that  bright  and  blessed  day,' 
When  man  shall  rise  with  stronger  hands, 

And  nobly  break  the  despot's  sway : 


vir. 


Till  in  the  deserts  of  the  West, 

And  where  the  Southern  waters  sleep, 
The  tribes  of  men  from  war  at  rest 

One  general  jubilee  shall  keep. 

New-York,  Jamutnf^  1843.  H.  W.  Booxwvrx. 
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BOZ      AT      IDLEBERG 


A      nOMC     TROM      RSAX.     LITM, 


Boz  !  a  pleasant  name  that!  It  has  become  with  us  Americans 
a  household  word.  It  is  imprinted  on  massive  octavos  in  our  libra- 
ries ;  it  hangs  in  gilded  frames  from  our  walls ;  it  is  stamped  indeli- 
bly on  our  hearts.  All  that  is  cheerful  or  humorous  or  pathetic  in 
our  nature;  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful  and  endearing  in  our 
social  relations;  are  blended  in  that  name.  Would  you  smile? 
Follow  the  devious  oddities  of  that  prince  of  clowns,  Sam.  Weller, 
or  watch  the  suicidal  ravings  of  Mr.  Mantilini,  or  listen  in  rapt  admi- 
ration to  the  poetical  effusions  of  Richard  Swiveller,  Esq.  Would 
you  weep?  Go  stand  over  the  grave  of  Smike,  or  strew  bright 
flowers  where  little  Nell  reposes ;  and  learn  on  every  page,  for  the 
lesson  is  there,  how  bright  a  thing  man's  nature  may  become,  albeit 
in  poverty  and  rags,  though  Stoicism  may  sigh,  and  Philosophy  spend 
its  life  in  tears. 

Watching  as  we  did  his  first  dawn  in  the  sky  of  literature,  with 
every  succeeding  bound  which  brought  him  nearer  and  nearer  the 
zenith,  we  felt  that  he  must  soon  be,  as  he  has  already  become,  the 
cynosure  of  many  eyes;  the  exponent  of  many  strange  tniths, 
stranger  than  fiction;  the  explorer  of  mysterious  depths  of  that 
mine,  tlie  heart,  which  even  the  great  masters,  Scott  and  Bulwer, 
had  never  fathomed.  And  with  his  happy  faculty  of  drawing  the 
reader  to  his  side,  until  he  may  hear  his  voice  and  count  the  pulsa- 
tions of  his  heart,  we  felt  that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when 
oceans  would  no  longer  intervene ;  when  the  same  atmosphere 
would  encircle  us ;  when  we  should  grasp  his  hand  and  hear  his 
voice,  not  alone  in  fancy,  but  in  fact. 

He  passed  in  triumph  through  our  eastern  cities,  more  like  a 
fighter  of  battles  than  a  wielder  of  the  pen  ;  until  wearied  with  balls 
and  dinners,  and  the  glare  of  staring  crowds  —  the  sure  though 
undesired  a^vards  of  fame  —  he  declared  his  intention  to  eschew 
such  public  adulation,  and  '  to  go  and  shake  hands  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.'  *  Surely  he  will  not 
forget  Idleberg  I '  thought  we.  '  Even  if,  instead  of  being  almost  in 
his  path,  it  were  hundreds  of  miles  away,  lie  will  certainly  come  to 
Idleberg  I '  And  so  well  satisfied  were  we  Idlebergcrs  with  this  con- 
clusion, that  those  of  us  who  smoked,  quietly  resumed  our  pipes  in 
our  chimney-corners,  awaiting  the  arrival  with  as  much  certainty  as 
the  rising  of  the  morrow's  sun ;  and  several  young  couples  on  the 
verge  of  matrimony  resolved  to  check  their  impatience  for  a  few 
weeks,  on  the  extreme  probability  of  thereby  having  Boz  at  their 
nuptials.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  immortalize  one,  you  know,  to 
be  announced  in  that  forthcoming  journal,  with  all  the  blanks  filled, 
as  follows :  *  On  the  evening  of ,  the  day  of  — ,  was 
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present  in  the  town  of  Idleberg  at  the  marriage  of  the  accom- 
plished   ,  Esq.,  to  the  beautiful  Miss ,  youngest 

daughter  of  the   Hon. Bright  scene,  happy  couple, 

music,  dancing,  etc.  etc' 

Among  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  distinguished  author 
at  Idleberg,  may  be  enumerated  Mr.  Pierre  Diggs  and  Mr.  Ignatius 
SweU,  editors  respectively  of  the  *  Idleberg  Mercury,*  and  the  *  Sen- 
tinel of  Freedom.*  However  diverse  the  sentiments  of  these  gen- 
tlemen on  all  subjects  of  national  and  state  policy,  here  at  least  they 
harmonized.  It  were  tedious  to  recount  what  sparring  and  fighting 
with  gray-goose  quills ;  what  shedding  of  ink ;  what  wars  of  words, 
embeihshed  with  marks  of  wonder  and  interrogation,  like  so  many 
small  swords,  these  individuals  were  in  the  habit  of  conducting,  to 
the  infinite  diversion  of  the  town.  Mounted  on  their  hobbies  of 
national  banks  and  hard-money  currencies,  with  Henry  Clay,  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  other  distinguished  politicians  for  pages  and  reti- 
nue, they  performed  all  kinds  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  brave  and  the  terror  of  the  timid,  until  swords 
and  fire-arms  danced  before  their  eyes  like  ghosts  and  spectres. 
But  like  the  warriors  of  contending  hosts,  of  whom  it  is  related  that 
when  the  heat  of  battle  had  passed,  and  the  smoke  of  the  cannon 
had  been  whirled  away  into  clouds,  they  met  in  peace  and  quenched 
their  thirst  at  the  same  fountain ;  so  these  chivalrous  champions, 
when  the  rancor  of  party  zeal  had  abated,  entertained  a  generous 
rivalry  in  extolling  Boz,  their  favorite  author,  whom  they  elevated 
by  successive  bounds  to  the  very  summit  of  Fame's  ladder.  In 
their  sage  opinions  —  and  who  dare  demur  ?  —  Pickwick  was  glori- 
ous. Twist  and  Nickleby  were  divine,  and  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock  surpassed  every  literary  achievement  of  ancient  or  modem 
times. 

Nor  was  Boz  less  a  favorite  with  the  fair.  By  the  matchless  power 
of  his  genius  he  had  enshrined  his  image  in  many  gentle  hearts  that 
had  never  beat  with  any  but  the  gentlest  impulses  of  our  nature. 
How  many  of  them  had  fondly  hoped  to  see  and  know  the  man 
whose  pleasant  companionship  had  robbed  them  of  hours  of  repose, 
until  the  midnight  lamp  burnt  dim,  throwing  over  the  brightness  of 
their  bloom  a  pale  glare  of  thought  that  did  not  vanish  with  the 
morrow !  And  the  prima  donna  of  this  fair  band  of  admirers.  Miss 
Parminta  Rainbow,  as  she  was  poetically  styled,  must  not  pass  with- 
out particular  reference.  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  poesy,  and  reared 
in  the  atmosphere  of  romance,  she  had  become  a  walking  and  talk- 
ing cyclopedia  of  all  the  modem  creations  of  genius,  and  especially 
the  more  recent  publications  by  the  author  of  the  *  Pickwick  Papers.' 
To  use  her  own  elegant  language,  she  had  drank  from  the  deep 
wells  of  Helicon,  and  breathed  the  atmosphere  and  gathered  the 
laurels  of  Mount  Parnassus.  Not  satisfied  with  impersonating  some 
one  of  the  many  muses,  she  aspired  to  represent  the  entire  nine, 
including  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  and  all  the  rest.  Though  gifted 
by  bountiful  nature  with  the  personal  developements  of  a  Bardell, 
she  preferred  cultivating  a  likeness  to  the  gentleness  and  simplicity 
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of  little  Nell.  In  a  word,  she  possessed  all  the  sterling  qualiti 
which  fitted  her  to  take  the  lead  of  a  large  class  of  adimrers,  'who 
hung  with  rapture  on  her  eloquence,  and  listened  to  her  decisions 
on  all  literary  matters  as  the  decrees  of  fate.  As  to  marrying! 
blending  her  ideal  existence  with  any  of  the  ordinary  masses  of 
flesh  and  blood,  called  men !  she  had  rather  suffer  the  martyrdom 
of  eternal  cehbacy,  than  cherish  such  a  thought  for  a  moment  But 
there  were  dreams  of  future  bliss,  often  enjoyed  at  heart,  though 
seldom  whispered  even  to  her  most  intimate  confidants ;  and  these 
referred  to  a  distant  time  far  down  the  annals  of  a  misty  future, 
when  she  should  be  the  partner  of  a  real  live  author,  permitted  to 
examine  huge  folios  and  dictionaries,  to  copy  his  immortal  manu- 
scripts, to  inspire  the  hours  of  his  solitude,  and  to  blend  her  undis- 
tinguished name  for  ever  with  his  own. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  Idleberg  during  the 
sojourn  on  this  continent  of  the  distinguised  author  whose  name 
heads  this  paper.     Nor  was  it  at  all  abated  in  intensity  after  the 

return  of  a  rather  corpulent  citizen.  Major ,  who  had  just  visited 

the  eastern  cities,  and  had  actually  descended  the  Ohio  in  the  same 
boat  with  Boz.  The  Mercury  and  the  Sentinel  swanned  with  para- 
graphs narrating  an  event  so  auspicious  to  Idleberg,  and  confidently 
predicted  his  speedy  arrival.  Miss  Rainbow  was  the  first  individual 
who,  forgetting  that  the  Major  was  a  bachelor,  rushed  into  his  arms, 
and  deluged  him  with  a  shower  of  inquiries  concerning  her  favorite 
author.     *  Oh  Major  I  did  you  see  Boz  ? ' 

*  Why  certainly,  my  dear,  and * 

*  And  what  is  he  hke.  Major? ' 

*  Why,  Parminta,'  replied  the  Major,  *  he  *s  neither  very  long  nor 
very  short ;  rather  middling  like.* 

*  But,  Major,  I  want  to  know  what  he  did,  and  what  you  did,  and 
all  about  it.* 

*  Well,  well,  my  dear,*  said  the  Major,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuflfwifh 
provoking  dehberation,  '  when  I  learned  that  Boz  was  on  board, 
though  I  had  never  read  any  of  his  stories  about  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry, * 

*  Now,  Major  !  * 

*  I  confess  I  had  some  curiosity,'  he  continued,  *  to  see  the  xraai 
whom  all  the  world  seemed  going  mad  about.  So  the  first  well- 
dressed,  fine-looking  man  I  saw,  says  I,  *  that's  Boz ;'  and  the  next 
handsome  man  I  saw,  says  I  *  tliat  's  Boz ; '  ujitil  I  thought  there 
must  be  at  least  twenty  Bozzes  on  board ;  and  yet  he  was  none  of 
these.     But  where  do  you  think  I  saw  him  at  last  ? ' 

'  Do  tell  me,  Ma-jor  I  * 

*  Why,  I  asked  the  clerk  to  show  him  to  me,  and  he  pointed  out  a 
rather  plain-looking  man,  with  very  long  hair  and  a  red  waistcoat, 
sitting  at  the  far  end  of  the  cabin  by  a  table,  with  a  pile  of  papers  a 
foot  high  by  him,  a  portion  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  reading  to  a 
lady  who  sat  by  him,  and  who  I  was  told  was  his  wife.' 

*  Oh,  Mrs.  Dickens ! '  cxclaitned  Miss  Parminta,  clasping  her 
hands  in  ecstacy,  during  which  performance  the  Major  took  another 
pinch  of  snuff 
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*  But,  Major,  didn't  you  speak  to  him  ?' 

*  Oh  no,  Parminta.  He  seemed  rather  distant  like,  and  was  wri- 
ting nearly  all  the  time.  I  tell  you  what  I  did,  though.  One  day  I 
happened  near  his  lady,  and  says  I :  *  You  have  come  a  great  way, 
Madam,  to  see  our  country,  and  I  hope  you  are  pleased  with  your 
visit'  *  Oh,  Sir,'  says  she,  *  we  are  delighted  ;  we  have  been  treated 
very  kindly  indeed.'  I  then  offered  her  a  pinch  of  snuff,  as  I  always 
do  the  ladies,  you  know,  to  which  she  replied :  *  No,  I  thank  you, 
Sir ; ' '  and  the  Major  continued  the  conversation,  adding  many  other 
pieces  of  information,  of  trifling  interest  to  the  world  at  large,  though 
magnified  into  great  importance  by  the  imagination  of  Miss  Rain- 
bow. 

And  now  all  Idleberg  was  alive  with  the  Boz  mania.  The  illite- 
rate few  who  had  neglected  perusing  his  works,  now  gathered  them 
from  every  available  source,  and  commenced  reading  them  with 
greedy  assiduity.  In  commercial  phrase,  Pickwick  had  advanced  a 
shade ;  stock  fair,  but  in  great  demand.  Expectation  stood  on  tiptoe, 
and  the  periodical  arrival  of  the  stage-coach  was  met  by  curious 
glances,  hoping  that  Boz  had  at  last  reached  Idleberg.  The  rival 
editors  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  his  per- 
son,'while  the  fair  Parminta  regularly  drew  aside  her  rose-colored 
damask  curtains,  and  watched  with  anxious  interest  the  approaching 
vehicle ;  until  at  last,  one  afternoon,  as  it  dashed  down  the  street 
through  clouds  of  dust  that  rose  from  its  lumbering  wheels,  Messrs. 
Diggs  and  Swell  were  favored  with  a  view  of  a  solitary  passenger, 
a  gentleman  with  very  long  hair  and  a  red  waistcoat.  The  fair  Par- 
minta was  observed  to  clasp  her  hands  in  ill-dissembled  joy,  while 
the  rival  editors,  forgetting  in  that  blissful  moment  the  animosities 
of  years,  opened  the  coach-door,  and  grasping  both  his  hands,  handed 
the  astonished  stranger  to  the  pavement,  smiling  and  bowing  mean- 
while with  such  rapturous  dehght,  that  their  guest  grew  pale  and 
trembled  in  their  embrace. 

*  We  've  caught  him  at  last  I '  and  *  Is  this  him  indeed  ?  *  were  the 
simultaneous  exclamations  of  Mr.  Pierre  Diggs  and  Mr.  Ignatius 
Swell. 

'  I  demand  your  commission ! '  exclaimed  the  stranger,  starting 
back  from  their  embrace,  and  assuming  an  attitude  of  pugilism. 

*  Now  be  easy,  Charley,'  said  he  of  the  Mercury.  *  Our  commis- 
sion !  ha,  ha !  that 's  a  good  one !  and  from  Boz,  too !  ha,  ha ! ' 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  Boz,  suffering  his  features  to  relax  into  a  benig- 
nant smile,  *  I  assure  you  your  attentions  are  very  agreeable, 
and ' 

*  But  where  is  the  companion  of  your  journey,  your 


*  I  understand  you.  Sir.  The  fatigiies  of  the  ioumey  forced  my 
companion  with  much  regret  to  remain  in  a  neighboring  town ;  and 
let  me  assure  you  that  nothing  but  the  sternest  necessity  could  have 
deprived  her  of  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Idleberg.' 

By  this  time  the  crowd  which  was  gathering  around  the  literary 
trio  reminded  them  of  the  propriety  of  adjourning  to  the  next  hotel ; 
and  having  conducted  their  distinguished  guest  to  his  apartments  in 
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the  Indian  Queen,  Messrs.  Diggs  and  Swell  reappeared  with  smi- 
ling faces,  passed  up  the  street,  and  entered  the  sanotum  of  the 
Sentinel,  where  after  blending  their  mighty  intellects  into  one  on  so 
great  an  occasion,  they  succeeded  in  inditing  the  following  note,  to 
which  they  soon  obtained  the  subjoined  reply : 

•aiebtrgy ,1849. 

*  Mk.  Chaklss  DicKsifs,  alias  Boz : 

*  Dv  A.K  Sir  :  The  undenigpned,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Idleberg,  hare  plearare  in  thankJQf 
you  for  the  visit  yon  have  been  pleased  to  pay  them,  unworthy  as  they  are  of  yoar  Aivorable  notioe; 
and  of  offering  you  the  freedom  of  the  town,  in  a  snuff-box,  which  we  hope  may  please ;  and  tato 
this  occasion  to  request  your  acceptance  of  an  entertainment  to  be  provided  at  the  Indian  Qnoan, 
at  such  time  as  may  suit  your  earliest  convenience.    Excuse  mistakes.    Yoon  in  haste, 

*PiiXKs  Dxooa, 

*I01CATIUS   SWKLL.* 

*  OiNTLKinEif  :  JndwH  Qmetn  Mtm. 

*  I  WTLL  not  attempt  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  polite  note  and  the  enclosed  sonflT-lxa. 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  entertainment  you  propose  giving  me :  but  as  I  am  compelled  to  reaoma 
my  jouniey  to-morrow,  I  am  almost  induced  to  decline  the  favor.  If,  however,  it  shoald  be 
entirely  convenient  for  you  to  meet  me  this  evening,  I  shall  do  myself  the  honor  to  accept  of  jou 
polite  mvitation.  *  Yours,  etc.,  c  ^q^j 

And  now  what  a  wild  commotion  bestirred  the  once  quiet  streets 
of  Idleberg  I  The  words  passed  from  Hp  to  lip  with  electric  velo- 
city :  *  Boz  has  come  I  Boz  has  come  I  *  The  fair  Parminta  rushed 
from  her  classic  abode  and  sped  along  the  street  like  a  light-winged 
Mercury,  her  ringlets  all  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  her  eyes  beam- 
ing with  rapture,  She  entered  every  door  without  the  usual  eti- 
quette of  knocking,  rushed  in  to  tell  the  news,  then  out  again, 
sending  from  every  house  a  deputy  messenger  to  repeat  the  story  of 
Boz's  arrival,  until  all  Idleberg  was  in  a  perfect  ferment 

Ere  long  announcements  were  issued  from  the  presses  of  the 
respective  editors,  stating  in  staring  capitals  that  Boz  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  an  entertainment  that  evening  at  the  Indian  Queen 
Hotel,  at  precisely  half-past  seven  o'clock,  to  which  the  citizens  of 
Idleberg  and  all  the  world  beside  were  invited,  and  all  patriots, 
whether  whigs  or  democrats,  were  expected  to  contribute.  New 
duties  now  devolved  on  Messrs.  Diggs  and  Swell,  and  also  on  Miss 
Parminta  Rainbow,  who  solicited  the  honor  of  carrying  around  sub- 
scription-papers, which  resulted  in  the  collection  of  twenty-tliree  dol' 
lars  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents ;  out  of  which  munificent  fund  the 
committee  of  arrangements  for  the  *  Boz  supper '  proposed  furnish- 
ing supplies  for  that  distinguished  entertainment. 

In  the  mean  time  the  great  author  was  regaling  himself  with  all 
the  delights  of  elegant  leisure.  His  apartments  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Indian  Queen  were  adorned  with  a  pair  of  magnificent  calico 
curtains,  a  sufficient  allowance  of  cane-bottom  chairs,  and  a  Turkey 
carpet,  somewhat  soiled  by  the  frequent  tread  of  individuals  distin- 
guished like  himself,  for  whom  number  five  was  kept  in  special 
repair.  For  a  time  the  present  occupant  diverted  his  mind  by  occu- 
pying a  seat  near  one  of  the  pair  of  windows,  from  which  he  was 
enabled  to  review  the  panorama  before  him,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  a  long  row  of  irregular  houses  of  all  shapes  and  dimensions ; 
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a  few  scores  of  boys  in  the  street,  who  signally  failed  in  trying  to 
Stare  him  out  of  countenance ;  and  a  huge  sign  creaking  in  the 
wind,  and  bearing  on  its  surface  a  remote  resemblance  to  an  abori- 
ginal squaw,  sitting  on  a  very  cold-looking  rock,  and  habited  d  la 
dishahillc,  in  a  green  velvet  robe,  with  bow  and  quiver  to  corjaplete 
her  equipments.  But  his  attention  was  soon  diverted  from  the  con- 
templation of  these  inanimate  and  unsociable  objects,  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  numerous  visiters  from  the  elite  of  the  town,  who  had 
come  to  welcome  him  to  Idleberg.  They  found  him  fitting  in  an 
attitude  of  mingled  grace  and  dignity,  ornamented  with  an  endless 
variety  of  watch-chains,  finger-rings  and  breast-pins,  together  with 
a  gold-rimmed  ogling-glass,  dangling  in  relief  against  his  red  waist- 
coat, until  he  almost  realized  the  hero  of  the  nursery  tale,  with 

'  Rings  on  his  fingers  and  bells  on  his  toes.' 

Among  the  first  of  his  visiters  was  the  fair  Parminta,  conducted 
to  his  presence  by  her  friends,  Messrs.  Diggs  and  Swell.  After  a 
short  though  highly  interesting  colloquy,  during  which  Miss  Eain- 
bow  failed  to  regain  her  accustomed  composure,  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  sundry  justices  and  trustees,  representing 
in  their  persons  the  august  corporation  of  Idleberg.  Then  followed 
the  entire  corps  of  the  literati,  pedagogues  and  pupils,  school-mis- 
tresses with  their  several  retinues  flaming  in  ribands  of  j)ink  and 
blue,  together  with  several  members  of  the  Board  of  Internal 
Improvement.  Thus  they  continued  to  come  and  depart  for  several 
hours,  until  the  audience-chamber  was  vacated,  with  the  exception 
of  three  individuals  —  Boz  and  a  single  gentleman  and  lady.  See- 
ing themselves  thus  alone,  the  single  gentleman,  not  particularly 
hsmdsome,  began  besto\ving  glances  of  marked  regard  on  the  single 
lady,  particularly  beautiful,  who  leaned  on  his  arm  as  lovers  only 
lean,  until  the  great  observer  of  human  nature,  who  witnessed  these 
tokens  of  affection,  evinced  by  liis  significant  smiles  a  strong  suspi- 
cion of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  After  a  confusing  silence  of  "some 
minutes,  the  lady  wliispered  the  gentleman  with  an  appealing 
look: 

'  TeU  him  now,  Thomas.* 

'  I  can  %  Kitty.* 

*  But  you  must,  Thomas,'  said  she,  nudging  him  with  her  left 
elbow.  But  Thomas  continued  refractory,  leaving  the  important 
communication  to  the  tact  of  his  fair  companion. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Boz,'  said  Miss  Kitty  at  length,  growing  still  morie  beau- 
tiful tlurough  the  blushes  which  crimsoned  her  brow;  *well,  Mr. 
Boz  —  I  believe  that  *s  your  name,  is  n't  it  ?  * 

'  Oh  yes  j  that  will  do,*  said  Boz,  twirling  his  watch-key  very 
nimbly. 

*  Thomas  and  I *  said  Miss  Kitty. 

'  Yes,  Sir,'  said  Thomas,  *  Kitty  and  I ' 

*  Ah,  yes  I  I  understand,*  said  Boz.  *  I  will  not  embarrass  you 
longer  by  my  silence.  You  too  are  on  the  point  of  getting  married, 
and ' 
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'  That 's  it  I  *  exclaimed  the  young  couple  simultaneously,  while 
Miss  Kitty  proceeded:  *  It  will  be  to-morrow  evening,  and  we  have 
been  waiting  for  you  a  good,  while,  and  we  concluded  to  come  and 
invite  you  in  person ;  and  Mr.  Diggs  and  Mr.  Swell  will  be  there, 
and  we ' 

'Come,  that  will  do,  Kitty,'  interposed  Thomas.  'Let's  not 
intemipt  the  gentleman  any  longer;  so  good  evening,  Sir.'  And 
they  departed  in  high  glee,  leaving  their  invited  guest  in  a  state  of 
great  apparent  happiness. 

And  now  the  setting  sun  ran  tumbling  down  the  western  sky, 
over  pillows  of  clouds  arrayed  in  hues  of  gold  and  purple,  like  an 
old  king  playing  at  leap-frog  with  the  glittering  insignia  of  his  roy- 
alty. *  How  fair  an  eve  I '  soliloquized  the  fair  Parminta,  gazing  out 
on  the  sky,  through  jars  and  jugs  of  rare  exotics  blocking  up  the 
window.  *  How  fair  an  eve  to  usher  such  a  night  I  Yes,  I  totU  be 
little  Nell  to-night  I  But  first  those  *  Stanzas  to  Boz  *  that  are  des- 
tined to  link  the  undistinguished  name  of  Parminta  R.  through  all 
coming  time  with  his !  My  old  nurse  used  to  tell  me  something 
would  happen  to  me  some  day,  but  I  never  dreamed  of  this  —  no, 
never ! '  And  leaving  her  to  compress,  as  far  as  might  be  practica- 
ble, her  buxom  proportions  into  a  resemblance  to  the  delicate  figure 
of  little  Nell,  and  to  indite  on  a  sheet  of  rose-scented  paper  those 
'  Stanzas  to  Boz,*  we  will  approach  the  more  immediate  centre  of 
action,  the  dining  apartments  of  the  Indian  Queen. 

Now  the  sum  of  twenty- three  dollars,  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
cents,  though  affording  sufficient  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Idleberg  to  their  distinguished  guest,  is  not  by  any 
means  the  most  extensive  allowance  that  might  be  imagined  for  an 
entertainment  to  which  the  whole  world  was  invited,  and  designed 
to  comprise  every  variety  of  pastry,  viands,  candies,  wines  and  com- 
fits ;  not  forgetting,  as  Mr.  Pierre  Diggs  happily  suggested,  the  pro- 
priety of  reminding  Boz  of  his  fare  at  home,  by  a  large  modicum  of 
rojist  beef  and  plum-pudding.  *  A  great  cry  and  little  wool '  had 
been  produced  by  the  immolation  of  pigs  and  poultry  in  honor  of 
Boz ;  and  a  dozen  altars  had  smoked  with  the  sacrifices  of  as  many 
dusky  cooks,  giving  out  delectable  odors  as  foretastes  of  the  coming 
feast.  The  tables  were  spread  in  the  long  hall  of  the  Indian  Queen, 
sometimes  devoted  to  saltations  on  the  light  fantastic  toes  of  the 
dancing  members  of  the  community,  and  sometimes,  as  at  present, 
to  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  distinguished  strangers. 
Lamps  of  glass  and  chandeliers  of  tin  shed  their  brilliant  lustre 
throughout  the  hall ;  wliile  *  Boz  *  was  suspended  in  transparencies 
and  portraits  at  regular  intervals  along  the  walls.  Such  august  pre- 
parations had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  that  hall ;  and  mine 
host  bestirred  himself  with  a  degree  of  activity  due  to  the  occasion, 
though  he  seemed  lost  occasionally  in  abstruse  calculations  of  the  net 
profits  likely  to  accrue  from  the  above-named  sum  of  twenty-three 
dollars,  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents,  already  secured  in  his  trou- 
sers-pocket 

And  now  the  hands  of  the  hall-clock  pointed  to  the  magical  num- 
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ber  seven.  In  one  comer  of  the  hall,  on  a  temporary  rostrum,  were 
seated  the  gentlemen  of  the  Idleberg  Amateur  Band,  admitted  in 
advance  of  the  hour,  and  entertaining  themselves  by  watching  with 
evident  interest  the  rapid  accumulations  on  the  tables,  and  perform- 
ing the  preludatory  operation  of  tuning  their  pipes  ^nd  fiddles, 
thereby  executing  that  most  monotonous  of  all  tunes  which  a  famous 
king  of  the  French  once  declared  was  his  favorite  above  all  the 
operas  of  Beethoven  and  Rossini.  At  this  juncture  the  door  was 
again  opened  by  special  permission,  and  through  it  entered  the  fair 
Parminta,  habited  as  littie  Nell,  leaning  gracefully  on  the  arms  of 
Messrs.  Diggs  and  Swell,  representing  respectively  the  illustrious 
personages  of  Augustus  Snodgrass  and  Richard  Swiveller,  Esq., 
and  forming  altogether  a  group  worthy  to  be  lithographed  or  executed 
in  statuary.  After  swaying  themselves  gracefully  down  the  hall, 
the  fair  Parminta  was  left  in  the  charge  of  two  maiden  aunts,  while 
the  editors  walked  out  arm  in  arm,  and  proceeded  to  the  private 
apartments  of  their  guest,  in  a  style  which  the  bystanders  consid- 
ered rather  familiar  for  a  couple  of  political  caterers,  whose  every 
recent  editorial  had  smelt  of  gunpowder  and  hinted  at  *  cofiee  and 
pistols  for  two.' 

And  now  the  hands  of  the  hall-clock,  unconsciously  impelled  by 
the  irresistible  contrivances  of  sundry  weights,  wheels  and  pulleys, 
verged  on  the  half-past  seven.  Crowds  had  already  gathered  in  the 
street  and  in  every  accessible  room  of  the  Indian  Queen ;  and  a 
confused  murmur  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  now  like  the  buzz  of 
swarming  bees,  ana  now  displaying  itself  in  shouts  from  some  fer- 
vent admirer  of  Boz.  All  Idleberg  was  there.  Every  dwelling  was 
deserted  by  its  inmates,  who  crowded  around  the  scene  of  action,  in 
flaunting  ribands  and  Sunday  finery,  as  if  it  had  suddenly  become 
an  epidemic  for  people  to  wear  their  finest,  and  look  their  best. 
And  when  the  sealed  door  was  opened,  then  came  the  rush;  for  as 
Mr.  Swell  afterward  forcibly  remarked,  it  reminded  him  of  the  sudden 
overflowing  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  on  the  chariots  and  horse- 
men of  Pharaoh.  The  cry  is  still  they  come  I  until  every  niche  and 
comer  of  the  hall  is  crowded,  leaving  still  behind  groups  of  anxious 
faces  peering  from  the  door  and  windows  on  the  interior.  In  another 
moment  Meissrs.  Diggs  and  Swell  appeared  through  the  yielding 
crowd,  accompanied  by  the" lion  of  the  party,  while  the  band  struck 
up  '  See,  the  conquering  hero  comes ! '  *  Three  chairs  for  Pickwick  I ' 
exclaimed  a  dozen  voices,  while  the  distinguished  occasion  of  all 
this  ado  marched  to  his  seat,  and  bowing  gracefully  to  the  assein- 
bled  multitude,  was  greeted  by  a  limited  sea  of  waving  fans  and 
rustling  handkerchiefs,  until  the  heated  air  of  the  hall  was  as  cool 
as  a  zephyr  or  a  cucumber. 

Now  came  the  din  of  battle.  The  fortunate  few  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  seats  at  the  tables,  fell  to  work  with  as  much 
assiduity  and  as  Uttle  false  modesty  as  if  Boz  had  been  a  thousand 
miles  away.  How  rapidly  beneath  the  cooperation  of  the  rival 
editors,  rivals  even  at  table,  disappeared  whole  bottles  of  wine,  and 
loaves  of  bread,  and  legs  of  tiurkey  !     The  fair  Parminta,  between 
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the  effort  to  resemble  little  Nell  and  of  staring  at  Boz  with  the  eager 
look  of  a  young  angler  with  his  first  fish  dangling  from  his  line, 
seemed  disposed  to  do  but  slight  justice  to  the  entertainment,  if  we 
except  the  rapid  consumption,  in  which  she  was  chiefly  instrumen* 
tal,  of  sundry  glasses  of  jelly  and  various  comfits,  administered  by 
her  considerate  aunts  under  a  vague  fear  that  the  dear  girl  would 
lose  her  spirits  or  be  famished  but  for  their  timely  interference. 
And  as  for  Boz,  that  interesting  individual  —  interesting  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances  —  evinced  a  decided  disposition  to  do 
justice  to  the  preparations  of  his  kind  entertainers ;  clearly  showing 
that  authors,  at  least  in  these  degenerate  days,  so  far  from  eschew- 
ing the  manifold  good  gif\s  of  Providence,  and  living  on  bread  and 
water,  as  some  have  vainly  imagined,  are  quite  as  much  devoted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  bread  that  perishes  as  the  rest  of  the  species. 
So  that  if  the  reader  consider  the  equal  activity  of  the  remaining 
partakers  of  the  *  Boz  supper,'  amounting  to  several  scores,  he  may 
be  prepared  to  learn  that  in  something  less  than  an  hour  after  the 
first  onset  the  entire  series  of  articles  then  and  there  displayed  had 
mysteriously  disappeared,  '  without  leaving  a  ^vreck  behind,'  or  even 
so  much  as  a  bone  to  be  picked  by  the  supperless  scores  who  con- 
stituted the  back-ground  of  the  picture. 

*  Clear  the  tables  I '  And  while  the  order  was  being  eiiforced,  the 
members  of  the  Idleberg  Amateur  Band,  greatly  edified  by  their 
rejiast,  resumed  their  elevated  seats,  and  with  sundry  squeaking^ 
and  scratchings  performed  a  variety  of  successive  notes,  intended 
for  the  royal  old  tune  of  '  Rule  Britannia ! '  They  were  soon  inter- 
rupted by  a  stentorian  voice  proceeding  from  the  other  end  of  the 
hall,  the  proprietor  of  which  proposed  Mr.  Ignatius  Swell  for  chair- 
man of  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Pierre  Diggs  for  secretary.  These 
nominations  were  received  with  immense  cheers  and  considerable 
waving  of  fans  and  handkerchiefs  ;  and  the  elected  officers  having 
taken  their  allotted  seats,  Mr.  Swell  in  the  centre,  with  Mr.  Diggt 
on  the  right  and  Boz  on  the  left,  the  chairman  arose  and  addressed 
the  assembled  multitude  nearly  as  follows: 

*  Ladies  and  gentlemen  I  —  Need  I  repeat  the  object  of  this  large 
and  enthusiastic  meeting?  ( Cries  of  '  No,  no  I  Go  on  I*)  Need  J 
repeat  the  gratifying  assurance  that  here,  at  last,  sitting  not  on  my 
right  but  on  my  left  and  next  my  heart,  (striking  his  breast  with 
great  emphasis,)  is  the  great,  the  celebrated,  the  illustrious  Boz! 
( Cheers,  and  cries  of  'Go  it.  Swell !')  Never  within  the  memory  of 
man,  never  has  Idleberg  been  so  honored  as  to-night ;  and  all  the 
entertainments  she  has  hitherto  extended  to  distinguished  men,  all 
combined,  I  may  say,  would  n't  hold  a  candle  to '  The  speak- 
er's voice  was  here  lost  in  thunders  of  applause.  '  He  has  come 
nearly  four  thousand  miles  to  see  us,  and  we  have  met  him  with 
liberal  hands  and  open  hearts.  (Hear!  hear  I)  Does  our  honored 
guest  lack  any  thing  to  heighten  the  enthusiasm  of  tliis  moment  ? 
Has  he  ever  met  vn.ih  fairer  men  or  braver  women  than  here? 
(Cries  of  *No!  no!')  Sir — ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  mean  —  let 
any  one  read  his  works  as  /  have  read  them,  with  the  spirit  and  the 
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understanding,  and  I  may  flatter  myself,  with  some  little  of  the  —  the 
geniiTS  that  inspires  his  bosom,  (A  voice:  \Certainly,  that's  it, 
Swell  I')  and  he  will  soon  discovei*  that  in  such  out-of-the-way 
places  as  Idleberg  it  is,  that  he  delights  to  linger  and  consecrate  them 
to  eternal  remembrance.  ( Great  applause. )  Who  does  not  remem- 
ber how  in  the  Pickwick  Papers  he  delights  to  visit  the  old  rural 
mansions  of  England,  to  play  at  cricket  with  Ingle,  to  go  a-rook- 
shooting  with  Winkle,  and  a  skeating  with  Pickwick  ?  And  then 
look  at  little  Nell  and  her  grand-father :  but  this  reminds  me  of  the 
presence  of  a  lady  here  to-night,  who  has  consented  to  represent 
this  same  little  Nell.  (At  this  point,  if  the  lady  alluded  to  had  never 
been  suspected  of  the  similitude,  her  blushing  efforts  to  conceal  her 
embarrassment  would  have  placed  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.) 
But  I  will  not  shock  the  timidity  of  this  most  sensitive  and  gifted 
lady,  but  would  ask  all  those  who  may  be  familiar  with  the  history 
of  that  exquisite  little  creature,  to  follow  her 

-  *  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free,^ 

Stealing  out  with  her  grand-father  from  tl;ie  midnight  shades  of  Lon- 
don, and  going  out  into  the  groves  and  fields ;  now  following  the 
adverse  fortunes  of  Mr.  Codlin  and  Mr.  Short ;  and  now  the  most 
attractive  feature  in  Mrs.  Jarlcy's  wax-works;  until  the  author 
seems  to  linger  with  delight  in  the  green  fields  and  cottage  homes 
of  merrie  England.  (Immense  applause.)  No,  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  here  of  all  other  places,  our  guest  has  assured  me  privately, 
and  is  prepared  to  assure  you  publicly,  that  the  enthusiasm  which 
has  marked  his  reception  is  most  gratifying.     I  propose  therefore  a 

toast  which But  here  I  am  reminded  by  my  esteemed  friend  (a 

voice :  *  Ah !  indeed  ! ')  of  the  Merciury,  that  he  desires  to  say  a  few 
words ;  after  which  I  shall  repeat  a  sentiment  which  I  propose  to 
your  calm,  dignified,  and  enUghtened  consideration.' 

During  the  loud  and  long  bursts  of  ap})lause  which  succeeded  this 
masterly  effort  of  Mr.  Swell,  Mr.  Pierre  Diggs  arose  and  announced 
that  *  he  would  only  detain  the  company  a  few  minutes,  to  read  a 
couple  of  manuscripts  in  his  possession.  The  one  is  nothing  less 
than  an  original  letter  from  Boz :  ( Cries  of  *  Read  it ! '  *  Go  it, 
Diggs!')  Yes,  I  will  read  it;  and  will  merely  remark  that  it  was 
written  in  answer  to  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honor  to  address  him. 
It  is  as  follows : 

*  Carlton- House  J  Neto  -  Yorlcj ,  '42. 

*  Mt  Dxah  Sia : 

*  I  am  pn>ud  and  glad  to  have  received  your  letter.    I  thank  yon  for  it  heartily ;  and  will  put  h 
fay,  among  other  memorials  of  a  like  nature,  to  which  I  never  fail  to  turn  with  the  truetft  pleasure. 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  month  of we  may  be  nearer  to  each  other  than  you  expect. 

I  do  not  despair  of  our  meeUng  yet.  j  ^^^  ^^„  sir,  faithfully  your  friend, 

•  PizaRB  Dioos,  Esquire.*  *  C— r —  D .' 

This  rare  curiosity  excited  great  interest  throughout  the  assembly, 
and  especially  in  the  breast  of  the  fair  Parminta,  who  gazed  at  the 
precious  relic  until  her  eyes  glowed  with  rapture.  *  The  other 
paper,'  resumed  the  speaker,  *  was  delivered  to  me  by  a  young  lady 
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with  the  request  that  I  should  read  it  here  to-night,  as  an  unworthy 
though  heart-felt  tribute  to  the  genius  of  our  guest.  In  a  word,  the 
authoress  is  no  other  than  the  lady  who  sits  before  you  in  the  amia- 
ble character  of  little  Nell.'  The  fair  authoress  came  near  going 
into  convulsions  in  the  arms  of  her  maiden  aunts,  but  was  80on 
restored  by  the  application  of  hartshorn,  and  the  flattering  applause 
which  echoed  every  sentiment  of  her  *  Stanzas  to  Boz,*  from  which 
we  are  only  permitted  to  make  the  following  elegant  extract : 

*  To  go  with  him  to  Britain's  isle,  ^ 
Tu  share  at  morn  and  eve  his  smile, 
To  mend  his  trousers  too,  the  while, 

And  raise  his  hens  and  chickens— 
How  many  a  maiden  all  forlorn, 
If  Mrs  D.  from  him  were  torn, 
Would  hull  whh  joy  the  bridal  mom 

That  made  htr  Mrs.  Dickens  ! ' 

When  the  astounding  applause  which  succeeded  the  giaceful 
enunciation  of  this  gem  of  poesy  had  abated,  the  president  arose 
and  announced  a  toast,  pmying  for  the  health,  long  life,  and  pros- 
perity of  their  distinguished  guest,  whom  he  characterized  as  *  tlie 
world-known  author  of  various  Miscellaneous  Sketches,  the  Posthu- 
mous Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  Oliver  Tvvist,  or  the  Parish  Boy's 
Progress,  the  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nicklcby,  and  Master  Hum- 
phrey's Clock,  comprising,  chiefly,  the  Curiosity  Shop  and  Bamaby 
Budge.' 

Tims  appealed  to,  the  guest  arose  with  the  tme  modesty  of  genius 
beaming  from  his  countenance,  while  his  enviable  locks  seemed  to 
grow  longer,  and  his  red  waistcoat  redder  than  ever.  Bowing  grace- 
fully on  every  side,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  loud  greetings,  that 
resounded  throughout  the  hall,  his  deep  and  eloquent  voice  trem- 
bled while  he  exclaimed  :  *  I  thank  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  from 
the  deepest  depths  of  this  heart  of  hearts,  for  the  kind  and  I  may 
add  enthusiastic  reception  you  have  this  night  extended  to  me. 
(Tremendous  cheering.)  This  indeed  is  fame  I  to  be  known  by 
crowds  thousands  of  miles  from  home ;  to  be  welcomed  to  your  hos- 
pitality and  kindness  ;  and  to  find  even  here  in  Idleberg  —  quiet, 
obscure,  and  yet  beautiful  as  I  have  found  it  —  to  find  even  here  the 
warmest  place  by  your  fire-sides  and  in  your  hearts  —  ay,  this 
indeed  is  fame!  (Great  applause.)  I  congratulate  you  as  a  com- 
munity on  the  good  fortune  which  has  allotted  to  you,  as  criterions 
in  all  literary  matters,  the  gentlemen  who  sit  beside  me,  and  who 
were  mainly  instnimental  in  getting  up  for  your  and  my  entertain- 
ment '  this  feast  of  reason  and  this  flow  of  soul.'  Let  me  not  for- 
get to  allude  in  terms  of  the  liighest  commendation  to  that  portion 
of  to-night's  entertainment  contributed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
musical  fraternity  of  Idleberg,  (bowing  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
band,)  to  whom  I  cannot  better  do  justice  than  by  reminding  you  of 
an  exquisite  passage  from  the  celebrated  ballad  of  'Old  King  Cole : ' 

'  Tliere  's  none  so  rare 
Ai  can  compare 
With  the  sons  of  harmony ! ' 
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(Deafening  cheers  followed  this  appropriate  quotation,  during  which 
"were  heard  the  entire  band  sounding  the  note  A  in  unison,  and  the 
voice  of  Miss  Rainbow  chiming  in  by  way  of  chonis.)  There  is 
still  another  circumstance,*  resumed  the  speaker,  'which,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  make  a  distinction  where  all  is  far  more  than  I 
deserve,  (A  voice :  '  No,  never  I ')  I  would  beg  leave  to  consider  the 
most  agreeable  compHment  I  have  received.  I  allude  to  the  verses 
of  a  gifted  one,  who  I  perceive  is  at  once  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  this  town ;  the  verses  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  entitled  *  Stan- 
zas to  Boz.'  (  Great  applause. )  I  will  place  them  here,  next  my 
heart.  I  will  carry  them  home  with  me  to  England  ;  and  although 
it  is  a  delicate  subject  for  me  to  allude  to,  should  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  deprived  of  my  companion,  (here  the  speaker  was  so 
overcome  by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  as  to  be  forced  to  apply 
the  comer  of  his  white  cambric  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  while  he 
sobbed  audibly,)  I  shall  nevertheless,  after  the  lapse  of  the  cus- 
tomary period,  immediately  take  passage  in  the  first  steam-ship, 
make  my  way  to  this  garden-spot  of  North  America,  and  gratify 
your  unrivalled  poetess  with  an  opportunity  of  being  called  *  Mrs. 
Dickens,'  and  of  *  feeding  my  hens  and  chickens  I ' 

The  applause  which  welcomed  this  declaration  has  rarely  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  popular  assemblies ;  and  none  were  more 
boisterous  in  their  plaudits  than  the  maiden  aunts  of  Miss  EainboXv, 
and  the  fair  Parminta  herself,  who  recovered  from  a  swoon  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  close  of  the  declaration.  Nor  did  the  happy  effect 
cease  here,  for  the  general  hilarity  affected  even  the  speaker,  until 
his  recent  tears  were  dried,  and  his  countenance  was  suffused  with 
smiles. 

The  speaker  had  just  opened  his  eloquent  lips  to  resume  his  dis- 
course, when  a  new  sensation  was  created  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  hall  by  the  appearance  of  the  gentleman  heretofore  alluded  to, 
who  had  travelled  with  Boz,  and  who  had  been  prevented  until  now 
from  attending  the  scene  of  the  '  Boz  supper.'  Now  the  Major, 
being  a'man  of  rather  respectable  dimensions,  found  it  difficult  in 
the  first  place  to  effect  an  entrance  into  that  crowded  assembly ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  being  somewhat  near-sighted,  as  single  gentle- 
men at  his  time  of  life  are  often  apt  to  be,  was  unable  at  the  first 
glance  to  distinguish  the  features  of  the  speaker ;  and  after  review- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  man,  and  indulging  a  variety  of  other 
considerations  which  flashed  through  his  mind,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  was  not  Boz  at  all,  but  some  miserable  impostor. 
The  commotion  just  mentioned  was  occasioned  by  his  distinct  enun- 
ciation to  several  by-standers :  *  Why,  ifiat  is  n't  Boz  ! ' 

*  That  is  n't  Boz  ?  *  repeated  a  by-stander,  who  had  been  most 
violent  in  his  applause. 

From  lip  to  lip  and  ear  to  ear  the  words  passed  on :  *  The  Major 
says  that  is  n't  Boz ; '  until  a  loud  murmur  pervaxied  the  hall,  while 
the  ci-devant  orator  trembled  in  every  joint,  and  looked  the  very 
image  of  blankness  and  despair. 

*  Who  says  I  ain't  Boz  ? '  he  demanded. 
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*  You  Boz !  the  d  —  1  you  are  I '  exclaimed  a  stentorian  voice 
from  the  door ;  and  the  crowd  retired  before  the  rapid  strides  of  a 
stout,  burly  gentleman,  who  was  a  stranger  to  Idleberg.  '  I  com* 
maud  you,  one  and  all,  to  arrest  the  scoundrel  I  *  At  one  bound  the 
chop-fallen  hero  leaped  from  his  chair,  and  had  well  nigh  gained  an 
adjacent  window,  but  was  detained  by  his  friends,  Messrs.  Digg^ 
and  Swell,  who  clutched  him  by  his  skirts  and  threw  him  to  the 
floor,  where  they  held  him  in  durance  vile,  until  the  strange  officer 
confronted  him  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  exclaiming :  *  Stop !  you  vil- 
lain, or  I  '11  shoot  you  through  I ' 

No  language  can  depict  the  wild  disorder  which  pervaded  that 
hall,  so  recently  devoted  to  music  and  the  muses.  The  crash  of 
glasses,  chairs,  and ,  tables ;  the  sounds  of  hurried  and  retreating 
footsteps ;  the  noise  of  the  band  playing  the  Rogue's  March ;  the 
wild  screams  of  women  and  children  at  the  sight  of  pistols ;  and  the 
loud  invectives  of  the  sterner  sex  at  the  successful  imposition; 
these  formed  the  chief  characteristics  of  that  turbulent  scene. 
While  the  rival  editors  were  exercising  a  generous  emulation  in 
pomelling  their  miserable  victim  fore  and  aft,  on  his  head,  breast 
and  shoulders,  the  fair  but  unhappy  Parminta  swooned  away  and  was 
carried  out  in  tlic  arms  of  her  maiden  aunts.  During  all  this  ado,  the 
strange  officer,  after  producing  his  credentials,  entertained  a  select 
company,  among  whom  were  Messrs.  Diggs  and  Swell,  with  an  inter- 
esting and  detailed  account  of  the  various  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
of  the  culprit  under  arrest,  among  wliich  he  enumerated  forgery  and 
grand  larceny ;  and  concluded  by  presenting  to  his  curious  audience 
a  printed  document  offi?ring  a  reward  of  several  hundred  dollars  for 
his  arrest  and  delivery  to  the  constituted  authorities.  The  fair  Par- 
minta had  in  the  meantime  been  deposited  on  her  virgin  couch,  where 
she  lingered  without  showing  any  signs  of  animation,  except  the 
occasional  utterance  of  the  most  unearthly  sighs  and  sobs,  until  she 
was  assured  that  the  pseudo-Boz  had  been  convicted,  in  a  distant 
portion  of  the  country,  of  various  felonious  ollenccs,  and  sentenced 
to  a  permanent  asylum  in  a  rocky  abode,  far  too  narrow  for  the  due 
exhibition  of  liis  powers  of  oratory,  and  the  display  of  his  long  locks 
and  red  waistcoat. 

Boz  never  came  to  Idleberg ;  but  the  generous  admiration  long 
since  excited  here  by  his  genius  was  not  suffered  to  abate  in  conse- 
quence of  this  successful  imposition,  which  may  rather  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  blind  zeal  of  the  multitude  than  to  the  skill  of  the  im- 
postor. Thomas  and  Kitty  were  married  at  the  appointed  time, 
notwithstanding  his  absence.  Too  soon,  alas  I  too  soon  for  the 
peace  of  Idleberg,  the  wars  of  the  *  Mercury'  and  the  *  Sentinel' 
were  resumed.  The  occurrences  of  the  night  of  the  *  Boz  supper/ 
so  ilkistrious  in  the  annals  of  the  town,  only  served  to  add  new  fuel 
to  their  fires,  fresh  daggers  to  their  editorials.  Their  mutual  spar- 
ring has  however  at  length  resolved  itself  into  a  similitude  to  the 
interlocutory  disputes  now  and  then  entertained  between  man  and 
wife,  which  serve  to  diversify  the  monotony  of  the  married  life,  and 
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to  amuse  the  children  and  servants.  The  fair  Parminta,  the  reader 
may  be  pleased  to  learn,  has  once  more  recovered  the  healthful 
flow  of  her  spirits  and  the  fluent  exercise  of  her  tongue ;  and  as  all 
Idleberg  is  proud  to  know,  her  pen  is  still  the  fountain  whence  flow 
silver  streams  of  poesy,  addressed  to  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  birds, 
and  the  flowers ;  though  she  has  signed  a  written  pledge,  at  the 
request  of  her  discreet  aunts,  never  again  to  be  found  inditing  stan- 
zas to  a  fictitious  Boz. 


*I         HAD         A         LITTLE         BROTHER        ONCE.' 


BT     MRS.   R.   8.    )>IOBOZ.8. 


I  HAD  a  little  brother  once, 

Whose  dark  and  shining  hair 
Hung  low,  in  graceful  curls,  upon 

His  forehead,  young  and  fair ; 
While  'neath  their  long  and  silken  fringe 

His  merry  eyes  would  gleam, 
Reflecting  all  the  radiant  light 

Of  summer's  sunniest  beam. 


XI. 


I  saw  my  little  brother  first  ^  ^ 

A  cradled  infant  lie ;  , 

And  then  I  knew  him  as  a  youth, 

With  spirits  wild  and  high ; 
How  often  would  he  steal  to  me, 

With  bud  or  floweret  rare. 
And  place  them  in  my  willing  hand. 

Or  bind  them  in  my  hair  1 


XXT. 


I  watched  his  youthful  mind  expand, 

And  to  each  little  plan 
Gave  ready  ear,  and  in  them  sayf 

A  promise  of  the  man. 
I  loved  him  with  that  fervent  love 

Which  only  sisters  know, 
And  thanked  the  God  who  made  his  blood 

So  healthfully  to  flow. 


vr. 


I  saw  the  bright  and  sparkling  tears, 
And  mark^  his  bosom  swell, 

As,  with  his  young  and  faltering  voice 
He  said  to  me,  *  Farewell ! ' 

VOL.  XXI.  21 
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Not  many  months  had  flown,  since  last 

I  parted  from  his  side, 
When,  on  one  gloomy  winter  day, 

That  little  brother  died  I 


They  laid  him  in  the  barren  earth, 

Beneath  a  cold,  clear  sky ; 
It  was  a  mournful  thing  for  him 

In  loneliness  to  lie : 
I  saw  him  not !  I  saw  him  not 

Within  his  snowv  shroud. 
But  in  the  dark  and  solemn  night 

My  spirit  wept  aloud. 


▼I. 


It  was  not  that  I  wished  to  look 

Upon  his  lifeless  form, 
Orpress  the  lip,  so  soon  to  feed 

The  cold  and  creeping  worm ! 
But  ever  in  my  midnight  dreams 

I  saw  his  shadow  rise. 
And  oh !  what  sad,  reproachful  looks 

Shone  in  his  gentle  eyes ! 


VII. 


And  once  I  thought  he  beckoned  me, 

Then  we  togetlier  came 
Within  a  strange  and  lonely  place, 

And  there  I  read  his  name : 
'T  was  written  on  a  cold  gray  stone 
'     That  watched  above  a  mound. 
While,  as  I  looked,  on  every  hand 

These  watchers  claimed  the  ground ! 


VIII. 


I  wakened — but  I  rested  not, 

Till,  kneeling  by  that  grave, 
I  saw  the  thin,  transparent  grass 

Above  it  gently  wave  : 
Ah!  weary  hours  have  passed  since  then! 

I  've  seen  two  summers  pale, 
And  twice  the  downy  thistle-seeds 

Have  flown  before  the  gale ! 


zz. 


And  twice  the  woods,  that  hover  near 

That  well-remembered  spot. 
Have  shed  their  many-colored  leaves 

Above  its  grassy  plot : 
Yet  still  my  grief  is  fresh,  as  when 

We  were  so  sorely  tried  ; 
For  still  it  seems  but  yesterday 

My  little  brother  died  I 
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REMINISCENCES     OF     AN     OLD     MAN. 


Cr!)e  ¥ottng  SngUsJIiman* 


CH APTS A     THIRD. 


Martkirb.       'Allloat!    To  prayers  I  to  prayers  I    All  lost  I' 
Ma.m  ALOFT.     'Sail  Ho! 
Mastxr.  '  Where  away  7 ' 

Perhaps  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  reader,  among  the  events 
common  to  poor  humanity,  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme 
peril,  while  the  dangers  which  surround  him  gradually  thicken  until 
his  situation  becomes  one  of  the  last  extremity,  and  hope  is  just 
ready  to  desert  his  bosom.  At  such  a  crisis,  let  some  prospect  of 
relief,  however  faint  and  uncertain,  be  presented ;  let  the  slightest 
chance  of  escape  appear,  and  how  his  breast  becomes  agitated  with 
conflicting  emotions !  How  on  a  sudden  does  the  pulse  quicken, 
the  heart  throb,  and  the  whole  frame  tremble  with  excitement  I 
Then  a  reaction  takes  place ;  the  pulse  falters ;  the  heart  sinks 
within  him ;  and  despondency  once  more  shrouds  his  spirit  in  gloom. 
And  thus  he  continues,  while  the  issue  is  uncertain ;  at  one  moment 
the  creature  of  ecstatic  hope,  the  next  overwhelmed  by  the  bitterest 
despair. 

Why  is  it  that  man  is  sivbject  to  such  contending  passions? 
why  does  he  cling  to  life  with  such  unyielding  tenacity^  terrified 
and  disheartened  at  the  approach  of  death  ?  Do  not  tell  me  that 
this  is  the  work  of  that  instinct  which  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  all  the  animal  creation ;  upon  man  perhaps  the  least  of  all. 
Instinct  may  cause  the  unconscious  struggle  in  the  last  moment  of 
extremity,  may  tighten  the  muscles  of  the  drowning  man  as  he 
grasps  in  his  last  agony  some  fancied  object  of  relief,  and  teach  the 
wretch  expiring  under  the  knife  of  the  assassin  to  clutch  with  con- 
vulsive energy  the  sharp  steel  as  it  pierces  his  bosom.  But  what 
has  instinct  to  do  with  the  feelings  which  agitate  him  who  has  the 
opportunity  of  contemplating  death  as  it  approaches  with  a  sure 
and  determined  step,  and  of  reflecting  upon  the  issue  of  his  course  ? 
Nothing  —  positively  nothing.  The  terrors  which  distract  him  are 
of  another  kind,  and  the  fears  which  oppress  him  of  a  different  class. 
It  is  of  these  I  speak :  And  why  should  there  be  fears  ?  What 
terrors  should  a  change  of  existence  produce?  Man  is  fond  of 
change ;  why  then  should  he  shrink  at  the  last  great  one  ?  Certain 
wise  philosophers  of  the  present  age  (who,  by  the  way,  have 
gleaned  what  little  of  sense  appears  in  their  theories  from  the  dusky 
folios  of  antiquity)  have  a  ready  way  to  account  for  this,  by  making 
ignorafice  the  source  of  all  apprehension  of  evil ;  and  knowledge  the 
sure  and  certain  remedy  for  all  human  ills.    *  Man,'  say  they,  *  dreads 
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death  because  all  is  unknown  and  mysterious  beyond  it ;  and  he 
clings  to  life  not  because  it  is  sweet  but  because  the  future  is  veiled 
in  dark  uncertainty.  Let  the  view  once  be  made  clear,  and  the 
prospect  plain,  so  that  the  way  appear ^Twf/iar;  then  every  anxiety 
will  cease,  and  every  fear  be  removed.'  Of  a  part  with  this  reason- 
ing is  the  modern  theory  that  all  the  works  of  God,  I  had  almost 
said  the  very  character  of  the  Almighty,  are  only  sublime  becaase 
they  are  mysterious ;  and  that  when  Science  unfolds  her  lights  more 
fully,  and  we  come  to  tinder  stand  how  minute  particles  make  up  the 
great  whole,  we  shall  cease  to  admire ;  we  shall  no  longer  reverence ; 
and  veneration  will  find  no  place  in  our  bosoms.  Poor,  weak,  blind 
fools !  to  adore  the  instrument,  as  the  independent  cause ;  to  wor- 
ship the  secondary  light  and  forget  the  sun ! 

It  is  because  man  is  a  sinful  being,  that  he  is  unhappy  at  the 
thought  of  dissolution.  It  is  because  his  heart  is  darkened  by  error 
and  his  soul  tainted  by  depravity,  that  he  dreads  futurity ;  for  in  that 
future  something  whispers  to  him  that  all  may  not  be  well  I  He 
fears  the  change,  because  that  change  may  bring  with  it  retribution ; 
and  let  his  belief  be  what  it  may,  nay  I  care  not  whether  he  have 
any  belief  at  all,  he  cannot  at  the  last  hour  force  such  convictions 
from  his  mind,  nor  stifle  the  '  still  small  voice '  tliat  utters,  with 
alarming  distinctness,  *  Beware  I  beware  I  * 

The  situation  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  *  Christoval 
Colon,'  as  already  narrated,  had  become  desperate  indeed :  and  at 
the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  it  seemed  from  the  alarm  given  by  the 
Scotchman,  that  the  ship  must  go  down,  and  all  on  board  perish. 
His  fears,  to  be  sure,  were  far  from  idle ;  for  the  water  nished  down 
the  companion-way  into  the  cabin  like  a  great  cataract.  The  vessel 
staggered  under  the  tremendous  sea  that  broke  on  board,  and  her 
stem  sunk  lower  and  lower,  until  even  the  captain  thought  she  was 
sinking.  But  we  were  not  thus  to  perish.  The  ship  slowly  righted ; 
and  though  weakened  by  the  impetus,  still  kept  head  to  wind.  1 
had  forced  through  every  obstacle  and  gained  the  deck  on  the  first 
alarm,  and  now  looked  around  and  examined  narrowly  the  appear- 
ance of  things.  Daylight  just  began  to  glimmer  across  the  heavens, 
and  the  clouds  had  assumed  a  less  dark  and  threatening  aspect 
The  wind  too  did  not,  as  I  thought,  drive  with  the  same  fury  as 
before;  and  on  the  whole,  I  felt  safe  in  anticipating  a  favorable 
change.  But  to  us  what  did  this  avail  ?  For  the  water  gained  so 
rapidly  upon  the  wearied  mariners,  that  it  was  evident  we  could 
hold  out  but  little  longer ;  and  we  seemed  doomed  to  sink  beneath 
the  billows,  after  the  storm  had  passed  away,  and  the  tempest  had 
spent  its  violence.  There  remained  but  one  chance  of  escape. 
Possibly  a  sail  might  come  in  sight  and  pass  near  enough  to  dis- 
cover our  condition  and  take  us  off.  As  day  dawned,  every  eye  was 
strained  with  feverish  anxiety  to  discover  if  possible  the  wished-for 
object.  The  least  spot  that  darkened  the  horizon  in  the  distance 
became  to  the  eager  gaze  a  vessel  bearing  directly  toward  us ;  and 
when  the  vapor  dissolved,  for  it  was  only  vapor,  and  the  illusion 
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was  entirely  dispelled,  then  despondency  took  possession  of  every 
breast,  until  a  new  object  presented  itself,  once  more  to  raise  their 
hopes,  only  to  sink  them  in  despair. 

The  weary  hours  passed  away,  but  they  brought  no  consolation. 
The  Sim,  which  during  the  day  occasionally  shone  out  upon  our 
ship-wrecked  company,  for  so  we  were  now  to  be  regarded,  threw 
its  declining  beams  across  the  western  sky,  which  were  reflected 
upon  the  restless  surface  of  the  ocean ;  clear  indeed,  but  *  cold  as 
they  were  clear ;  *  and  night  was  soon  to  cast  her  shadows  over  the 
deep. 

*  A  sail !  a  sail !  —^  thank  God !  *  shouted  one  or  two  forward.  The 
sound  thrilled  every  soul,  and  in  an  instant  all  exclaimed  together : 
*  Where !  —  tell  us  where  ? ' 

*  There  I  there  I  do  n't  you  see  it  ? '  shouted  the  Scotchman, 
pointing  to  windward.     It  is  a  ship,  I  know.' 

The  captain,  who  all  along  had  continued  motionless  and  silent, 
took  his  glass,  directed  it  toward  the  supposed  vessel,  and  after  a 
long  and  deUbemte  look,  calmly  assented  to  the  general  exclamation. 

*  Which  way  is  she  going,  Captain  ? '  *  Will  she  soon  be  up  with 
us  ? '  *  Are  you  sure  she  is  coming  toward  us  ? '  *  How  long  before 
we  can  tell  ? '  were  but  a  few  of  the  multitude  of  questions  pro- 
posed by  the  excited  company,  while  none  waited  for  an  answer, 
but  hurried  away,  bewildered,  to  something  else. 

It  was  a  curious  sight,  that  anxious,  eager,  half-distracted  group ; 
and  I  leaned  quietly  against  the  main-mast  and  observed  with  deep 
interest  all  that  passed.  Every  passenger  was  on  deck  except  the 
invalid.  Entirely  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the 
preceding  night,  he  had  thrown  himself  into  his  berth,  and  there  he 
slept !  His  mother  and  sister  had  left  him  for  a  few  moments  to 
watch  the  approach  of  the  vessel,  to  which  all  looked  as  the  only 
source  of  deliverance. 

We  were  soon  able  to  discern  with  distinctness  the  brig,  for 
such  it  proved  to  be,  which  was  approaching.  She  was  bound  to 
the  eastward,  and  her  course,  as  it  bore  by  compass,  would  bring  her 
directly  down  upon  us.  As  she  came  nearer,  the  excitement  on 
board  the  *  Christoval  Colon '  became  intense.  Now  the  crew  of 
the  stranger  could  be  plainly  seen,  as  they  passed  from  one  part  of 
the  vessel  to  another,  and  every  movement  on  board  was  watched 
in  almost  breathless  anxiety.  Signals  of  distress  were  made  and 
repeated  again  and  again.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  seen  by 
the  brig's  company ;  for  after  running  on  till  nearly  abreast  of  the 
'  Colon '  they  tacked  ship  and  bore  directly  toward  us,  passed  close 
under  our  stem,  so  close  that  we  might  have  thrown  a  rope  on 
board;  and  then,  standing  away  again,  continued  on  their  course. 
We  had  not  cherished  a  thought  other  than  that  of  immediate  relief 
and  safety  from  our  perilous  situation.  We  did  not  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  a  vessel  could  pass  us  by  without  coming  to  our  assis- 
tance, after  our  condition  had  been  made  known.  What  then  was 
the  horror  of  all  on  board  on  perceiving  the  brig  continue  her  way, 
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regardless  of  the  shouts,  the  supplications,  and  the  cries  from  our 
sinking  ship  I  She  had  subjected  us  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and 
from  some  reason  or  other,  determined  to  leave  tis  to  our  fate. 

'  Cold,  unfeeling,  brula!  wretches ! '  murmured  Mrs. .     Not  a 

word  more  could  she  utter.  Her  heart  was  too  full.  Her  darling 
boy  lay  expiring  below,  and  the  expected  succor  was  no  longer  at 
hand.  The  conduct  of  the  unknown  vessel  excited  various  mani- 
festalions  of  feeling  from  the  passengers  of  the  '  Colon.'  Some 
■were  so  astounded  at  the  unexpected  occurrence,  that  they  saok 
into  a  senseless  stupor,  from  which  nothing  seemed  to  rouse  them. 
Others  gave  way  for  the  moment  to  a  violent  out-break  of  passion 
against  the  brig,  her  captain,  and  crew.  A  few,  a  very  few  were 
calm  and  collected ;  but  all  despaired  of  help.  I  still  maintained  my 
position  near  the  captain,  who  had  scarcely  moved  during  the  whole 
scene.     He  now  turned  to  me  and  said : 

■  I  am  not  much  surprised  at  what  you  have  just  seen.  I  thought 
that  fellow  was  one  of  those  cursed  sea-rovers  who  care  for  nothing 
but  money.  They  have  hardly  enough  depravity,  or  perhaps  too 
little  courage,  to  rob  and  murder,  and  quite  too  little  humanity  to 
reacuB  a  fellow  creature  in  distress.' 

'  Do  you  know  his  nation  7 '  inquired  I. 

■  No,  I  do  not ;  the  brig  itself  is  English,  but  she  probably  belongs 
to  some  company  of  adventurers,  either  in  London  or  Antwerp, 
composed  of  Scotch  and  Dutchmen,  and  has  no  doubt  half  a  dozen 
Sags  on  board,  to  serve  at  a  venture.  These  times  afford  such 
advantages  for  free-traders  that  the  honest  merchantman  stands  but 
a  poor  chance  with  them.  The  crew  are  generally  interested  in  the 
profits  of  the  voyage,  and  thus  every  noble  feeling  is  smothered  by 
the  desire  of  gain.  They  saw  from  our  appearance  that  nothing 
was  to  be  made  out  of  us,  and  they  have  gone  their  way.' 

The  earnest  and  fixed  attention  which  the  brig  attracted,  and  the 
intense  interest  which  her  approach  and  subsequent  disappearance 
excited,  so  engrossed  all  on  board  that  they  did  not  perceive  a  large 
sail  which  had  hove  in  sight  on  our  larboard  quarter,  and  which 
from  all  appearances  would  probably  pass  ns  before  it  was  dark.  Once 
more  the  hearts  of  the  unforltmale  passengers  beat  quick  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  hope  and  fear.  Their  late  disappointment  forbade 
any  sanguine  expectations;  still  they  could  not  quite  repress  them. 
The  captain  again  took  his  glass,  and  reconnoitered  this  second  vis- 
iter. "T  is  a  ship,'  said  he.  suspending  his  obser\-ation  for  a  moment, 
'  though  she  is  not  standing  on  a  tack  that  wil)  bring  her  very  near 
us  ;  but  even  at  this  distance,  her  captain,  if  he  takes  a  close  look, 
will  see  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  tis ;  beside,  he  can't 
mistake  our  signals ;  and  if  he  is  half  the  true-hearted  British  sailor 
I  hope  he  will  prove,  he  will  ran  down  to  us  at  once.'  Still  the 
stranger  kept  her  course:  she  was  now  quite  up  with  us,  and  dis- 
tant some  two  or  three  miles.  A  few  moments  and  she  had  passed, 
but  showed  no  signs  of  recognition. 

Again  all  was  given  up  for  lost.     The  captain  still  continued  eye- 
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ing  her  through  his  glass,  which  he  had  resumed,  while  the  passen- 
gers waited  in  painful  suspense  the  result  of  his  observations, 
maintaining  throughout  a  breathless  silence.  At  length  I  perceived 
the  glass  tremble  in  the  captain's  hands:  for  the  first  time  he 
appeared  strongly  agitated ;  then  taking  it  from  his  eye,  he  said  to 
me  in  a  low  but  positive  tone :  '  She  sees  our  condition,  and  is  pre- 
paring to  stand  this  way.'  He  was  right :  in  a  few  moments  the 
course  of  the  stranger  was  altered,  she. bore  directly  toward  us,  and 
once  more  hope  was  in  the  ascendant.  It  was  indeed  full  time,  for 
the  hold  of  the  *  Colon '  was  filling  with  water,  and  we  should  have 
gone  down  long  before,  had  the  storm  continued. 

The  new-comer  soon  became  more  distinctly  visible ;  and  as  she 
drew  nearer  she  showed  evident  signs  of  having  also  been  a  suf- 
ferer from  the  late  gale.  Her  jib-boom  was  carried  away  and  some 
of  her  lighter  spars,  yet  she  looked  in  snug  condition,  and  sea-wor- 
thy. There  was  something  about  her  build  which  struck  me  with 
admiration,  even  at  this  distance;  and  the  gallant  manner  with 
which  she  met  the  billows,  proved  that  I  was  not  at  fault. 

*  A  real  Briton  I  my  good  Sir,'  exclaimed  the  captain,  addressing 
me  for  the  first  time  in  a  cheerful  tone ;  *  I  wonder  she  did  not  see 
us  sooner ;  but  the  waves  run  high  yet,  and  we  are  low  in  the  water; 
so  we  will  not  quarrel  with  him  for  that.* 

*  Are  you  sure  she  is  English  ? '  I  inquired. 

*  Not  a  doubt  of  it  —  not  a  doubt  of  it ! '  was  the  reply ;  *  what 
else  can  she  be?  Nothing  French,  nor  Dutch,  nor  any  thing  that's 
foreign,  about  her.' 

*  You  may  be  right,'  I  added,  *  but  she  does  not  look  like  an  Eng- 
lishman to  me.  She  is  longer  from  keel  to  bowsprit,  and  has  not 
the  breadth  of  beam  forward,  of  an  English  ship ;  yet  I  confess  I 
know  of  no  nation  that  might  claim  her.' 

*  We  shall  soon  see,'  said  the.  captain,  *  for  she  will  answer  if  we 
show  our  signal,  and  she  is  almost  down  upon  us.  Mr.  Marlin,  run 
up  full  colors  aft,  and  let  them  unfurl  handsomely.' 

In  two  minutes  the  ensign  of  England  was  unfurled,  and  floated 
proudly  over  the  waters  that  were  just  ready  to  ingulf  the  sinking 
ship.  A  slight  bustle  could  be  observed  on  board  the  stranger- ves- 
sel :  a  moment's  delay  occurred,  and  then  a  bright  flag,  glittering 
with  stars  and  lined  with  stripes,  fluttered  gaily  in  the  wind ;  a 
beautiful  emblem  of  the  new-born  free  repubhc  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America ! 

*  It  is  a  rebel  ship  I '  said  the  captain,  sternly ;  '  we  need  not  expect 
relief  there.' 

*  It  belongs  to  a  nation  of  freemen  I '  retorted  I,  with  animation, 
*  and  we  shall  be  saved  ! ' 

An  angry  frown  passed  over  the  brow  of  the  captain,  but  his 
countenance  soon  changed,  and  he  said  in  a  milder  tone :  *  Perhaps 
you  are  right ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  no  time  now  to  indulge  in  bitter  feel- 
ings ; '  and  he  left  me,  to  give  the  necessary  orders  to  his  mates. 

It  was  with  indescribable  emotion  that  I  beheld  for  the  first  time 
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the  standard  of  the  American  States.  A  few  years  before  their 
stmgglc  with  England,  I  had  visited  the  *  Colonies/  and  witnessed 
the  grievances  which  they  suffered ;  and  I  then  saw  signs  of  dis- 
content and  disaffection,  which  I  was  convinced  would  end  in  revo- 
lution. Through  the  whole  of  the  eight  years'  war  they  had 
received  my  warmest  sympathy,  to  which  would  have  been  added 
my  personal  service,  had  not  circumstances  too  imperative  to  be 
disregarded  carried  me  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  when 
England  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America, 
and  withdraw  her  armies  from  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  I  felt 
like  holding  a  jubilee  with  the  victorious  country;  for  it  seemed 
that  Liberty  was  at  length  to  triumph,  and  man  be  freed  from  thral- 
dom. 

The  ship,  as  she  approached,  answered  in  every  way  the  favonip 
ble  character  which  I  had  at  first  given  her.  She  was  apparently 
about  four  hundred  tons*  burden,  and  though  a  little  crippled  by  the 
storm,  the  perfect  symmetry  of  her  proportions;  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  her  spars,  as  they  tapered  upward  to  an  extraordinary 
height ;  the  graceful  rounding  of  her  bow,  and  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  she  rode  over  the  waves ;  made  her  seem  like  some  liv- 
ing, breathing  creature,  and  the  water  her  proper  element.  As  she 
was  now  steering,  she  would  run  directly  foul  of  us ;  and  as  she 
made  no  preparation  for  lying-to,  many  on  board  the  *  Colon'  began 
to  fear  a  collision.  But  the  captain  of  the  American  was  too  good 
a  seaman  to  make  such  a  mistake.  By  running  close  under  us,  and 
still  keeping  control  of  his  helm,  and  then  steering  a  point  free  as 
he  came  along-side,  he  avoided  the  necessity  of  backing  his  main- 
top-sail and  lyiug-to  in  a  heavy  sea  so  near  another  ship,  which  would 
have  been  a  dangerous  experiment.  The  vessel  passed  so  near  to 
us  that  we  could  occasionally  hear  the  orders  given  by  the  master  to 
the  helmsman,  as  he  cried  in  a  quick,  decided  tone :  *  No  nigher ! 
do  n't  fall  off  I     INIind  your  helm,  and  keep  her  steady ! ' 

At  the  moment  of  passing  our  quarter,  without  using  his  trumpet, 
or  going  through  the  usual  interrogations,  he  applied  both  hands  to 
his  mouth,  and  exclaimed  in  a  strong,  stirring  voice :  '  What  ship's 
that  ? ' 

*  The  Britisli  ship  Christoval  Colon,  from  Liverpool  to  Jamaica; 
sprung  a-leak,  and  in  a  sinking  condition ! '  echoed  back  our  captain, 

*  The  sea  runs  too  high  to  lower  a  boat  to-night,*  retumed  the 
master  of  the  American ;  *  but  keep  up  your  courage ;  the  heavy 
weather  is  over.  We  '11  lay  close  to  windward  of  you  till  morning, 
and  then  take  you  off' 

*  For  God's  sake  do  n't  desert  us  ! '  exclaimed  the  captain  of  the 
'  Colon,'  in  a  tone  of  intense  feeling. 

*  Not  if  I  have  to  stay  by  you  a  week  I '  replied  the  other,  as  his 
ship  passed  out  of  speaking  distance.  Soon  he  tacked  and  stood 
toward  us  again,  and  when  sufiiciently  near  to  be  heard,  he  shouted: 
*  Show  three  lights  aloft  to-niglit,  and  let  them  be  distinct  If  you 
are  in  extremity,  take  in  two  of  them,  and  I  will  answer  the  signaL' 
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'  Ay,  ay  I '  was  our  response  ;  and  then  the  captain  of  the  *  Colon ' 
hailed  the  other  ship  in  form.  The  answers  were  prompt  and  clear; 
and  we  learned  that  our  deliverer  was  the  '  Samuel  Adams/  of  Bos- 
ton, last  from  Antwerp  on  a  trading  voyage  round  the  Cape.  The 
American  ship  kept  on  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  She  then 
laid  her  head  to  wind  and  displayed  her  lights,  for  it  was  now  eve- 
ning, as  if  to  assure  us  of  her  kind  intentions. 

What  various  emotions  did  the  prospect  of  escape  produce  among 
the  passengers  of  the  *  Colon  ! '  None  dared  to  indulge  in  any  bois* 
terous  manifestations  of  joy,  for  the  danger  was  still  too  pressing 
to  admit  of  them.  A  few  were  still  desponding,  unable  to  recover 
from  the  agony  of  their  late  disappointment.  To  most,  the  new  ship 
appeared,  as  she  lay  near  us,  with  her  bright  lights  gleaming  aloft, 
like  some  messenger  of  mercy  sent  on  a  special  errand  for  our  relief. 
Others  however  were  not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  stranger. 
The  young  Jamaica  merchant  and  the  Scotchman  thought  *  he  should 
not  have  delayed  a  moment  in  relieving  us,  and  that  his  declining 
to  send  a  boat  off  at  once  was  a  very  suspicious  circumstance.'  I 
was  about  to  reply  to  this  ungracious  charge,  when  the  captain 
promptly  responded  to  it,  and  assured  them  positively  that  the  boat 
could  not  live  a  minute  in  the  sea  that  was  then  running ;  adding, 
*  that  the  master  who  did  not  hesitate  to  detain  his  ship  a  night  for 
their  sakes  ought  not  to  be  accused  of  want  of  humanity,  because 
he  did  not  throw  away  the  lives  of  his  mate  and  boat's  crew  in  a 
useless  attempt  to  bring  us  off.' 

I  thanked  the  captain  with  a  look  for  his  manly  defence  of  this 
unhandsome  attack,  and  then  asked  him  the  condition  of  our  ship. 

*  Worse,*  he  replied,  *  than  I  could  wish ;  our  cargo  is  a  heavy  one ; 
we  can  keep  part  of  the  deck  above  water,  if  we  are  only  water- 
logged ;  biit  I  fear,  with  this  sea,  as  soon  as  the  pumps  are  conquered 
we  shall  go  down.'  I  proposed  that  the  passengers  should  take  their 
turns,  and  relieve  the  crew  for  a  part  of  the  night  at  least.  A  mus- 
ter was  had ;  all  expressed  their  willingness  to  do  duty,  and  we 
were  detailed  accordingly. 

How  heavily  passed  the  long,  long  hours  I  At  times  the  water 
would  gain  fast  upon  us,  and  then  by  almost  superhuman  efforts  we 
would  recover  part  of  what  we  lost.  Cheered  by  the  lights  which 
shone  brightly  from  the  stranger-ship,  the  thought  of  speedy  deliver- 
ance nerved  our  arms  and  sustained  our  failing  strength.  As  night 
advanced  the  weather  moderated,  the  wind  hauled  to  the  southward, 
and  it  began  to  rain.  Nothing  could  be  more  favorable,  for  nothing 
has  so  great  an  influence  in  allaying  the  restlessness  of  the  ocean, 
as  the  small  rain-drops  falling  upon  its  surface.  The  morning 
dawned  at  last ;  the  '  Christoval  Colon '  floated  still,  but  float  she 
could  not  much  longer.  The  cabin  was  nearly  filled  with  water, 
and  the  females  and  the  invalid  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  on  deck. 
The  la!tter  was  now  unable  to  stand,  but  he  still  maintained  his 
composure,  and  kept  up  the  courage  of  the  rest  by  his  calm,  col- 
lected manner. 

Before  it  was  quite  light,  the  danger  became  so  imminent  that  the 
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d  signal  of  distress  was  given  to  the  other  vessel.  True  to 
a  pledge,  the  master  answered  it  promptly.  He  ran  down  as  near 
as  safety  would  permit,  backed  his  main- top -sail,  lowered  away  the 
small-boat,  and  immediately  it  was  manned  by  the  mate  and  four 
sailors.  What  a  cheering,  gladdening  sight  was  that !  to  see  the 
frail,  slight  thing  mounting  upon  the  highest  wave,  then  sinkiag 
completely  out  of  view,  apparently  swallowed  up,  and  once  more 
rising  to  the  top,  as  it  was  dexterously  guided  by  the  experienced 
hand  of  the  male  '.  A  few  strokes  more,  and  she  was  along-side. 
As  she  touched  the  '  Colon,'  there  was  an  attempt  made  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  passengers  to  rush  into  the  boat,  although  it  had 
been  strictly  forbidden  by  our  captain.  The  officer  of  the  small- 
boat  perceived  the  movement,  and  shouting  '  avast ! '  pushed  from 
our  vessel  as  quick  as  thought.  Then  directing  his  men  to  lie  on 
their  oars,  he  exclaimed  in  a  firm,  decided  tone  :  '  My  orders  are,  if 
there  is  the  least  rush  made  to  board  me  as  I  lay  along-side,  to  return 
to  my  ship  without  taking  off  a  soul ;  and  in  saving  those  on  board 
this  ship,  I  am  first  to  take  females ;  next,  any  who  may  be  sick  or 
disabled ;  and  last,  hale  men.'  The  effect  of  this  announcement 
Tvas  electrical ;  for  it  presented  the  only  inducement,  to  those  who 
required  tlie  threat,  for  a  compliance  with  the  terms  proposed. 
'  He  is  a  noble  fellow  1 '  exclaimed  the  captain  of  the  '  Colon ; '  '  I  am 
glad  those  creatures  have  got  a  rebuke  at  last,  for  at  a  time  like  thin 
control  over  such  beings  is  impossible.' 

Assurances  wore  immediately  given  of  our  acquiescence  in  the 
terms  proposed,  and  the  boat  was  again  along-side.  The  souls  on 
board  the  '  Colon '  numbered  in  all  Uiirty-five.  The  sea,  although 
much  calmer  than  the  night  previous,  still  ran  high,  and  rendered  it 
unsafe  to  lake  but  few  at  one  time.  It  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  Mrs. could  be  prevailed  upon  to  precede  her  son. 

Not  until  he  had  peremptorily  refused  to  leave,  and  as  urgently 
entreated  her  to  go,  would  she  consent  to  he  separated  from  hira. 
On  the  return  of  the  boat,  the  young  man  would  not  enter  it  until 
the  poor  seamen  who  had  met  with  accidents  during  tlie  storm  were 
first  in  safely,  and  even  then  he  declined  availing  himself  of  his  priv- 
ilege, insisting  that  all  should  take  preference  of  him,  as  his  life  was 
the  least  valuable  of  any  on  board.  This  was  no  lime  for  argu- 
ment. So  the  captain  and  myself  gently  raised  him  up,  lifted  him 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  he  was  soon  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother  and  sister,  on  board  the  American  ship.  The  boat  returned 
for  the  last  time.  The  captain,  his  two  mates  and  myself  were  all 
that  remained  in  the  '  Christoval  Colon.'  That  gallant  ship  pre- 
sented a  melancholy  spectacle;  even  the  pumps  were  deserted; 
they  had  done  their  work ;  they  had  answered  their  end.  The  cap- 
tain was  the  last  to  leave  liis  ship.  He  gave  a  sad  look  around  hira ; 
'  I  would  willingly  slay,'  said  he,  '  and  sink  with  the  '  Colon,'  for  1 
have  nothing  else  to  love  in  this  world  ;  but  that  would  not  be  act- 
ing the  part  of  a  man  nor  a  Christian.  Farewell,  my  stanch,  my 
noble  ship  1 '  he  added,  with  increased  emotion  ;  '  for  stanch  and 
true  you  have  ever  proved  to  me,  ay,  even  in  this  last  sad  trial.' 
He  stepped  hastily  over  the  side  and  jumped  into  the  boat. 
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The  *  Colon'  now  filled  rapidly :  her  deck  was  entirely  submerged  ; 
and  directly  a  large  sea  broke  over  her;  she  turned  partly  over, 
made  a  violent  plunge  foward,  and  —  sunk  !  A  bubbling  eddy  for 
the  moment  occupied  the  place  of  the  unfortunate  vessel ;  but  the 
succeeding  waves  swept  away  every  trace  of  what  once  was  there. 
The  captain,  unable  to  witness  the  destruction  of  his  ship,  had 
turned  resolutely  away,  and  continued  looking  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion till  all  was  over. 

A  few  strong  pulls  of  the  oar  brought  us  to  the  side  of  the  other  ^ 
ship ;  and  the  next  moment  we  stood  in  safety  on  the  deck  of  tl|& 
*  Samuel  Adams.* 


i-  T. 


THE       PORTRAIT       GALLERY. 


BT     BANS     VON     BPIXOSL. 


DELIA. 


Long  flaxen  tresses,  and  a  mild  blue  eye, 

Into  which  one  nyght  ever  gaze  and  find 
The  same  serenity  that  fills  the  sky, 

(Faithful  reflection  of  her  peaceful  mind !) 
A  cheek  the  ripening  peach  might  envy,  while 

It  hangs  all  luscious  in  the  August  sun ; 
A  lip  beyond  comparison ;  whereon  a  smile, 

Sweet  as  the  rosy  dawn  when  night  is  done. 
Rests  alway,  save  when  Pity  bids  the  tear 

Hang  glittering  on  her  eye-lash ;  slight,  yet  round, 
Her  peerless  form ;  light  as  the  graceful  deer. 

Whose  chary  tread  seems  jealous  of  the  ground, 
She  moves ;  and  when  she  speaks,  methinks  I  hear 
A  lute ;  low,  soft,  and  tremulously  clear. 


MART. 


Alone  and  pensive,  she  doth  tire  the  night 

With  sleepless  musings :  4*rom  her  window  gazing 
She  ipiarketn  star  and  constellation  bright, 

Or  shrinketh,  when,  its  giant  arms  upraising 
Over  the  North,  Aurora  Borealis  dims 

The  glory  of  the  Bear.     Yet  hath  the  day, 
At  sunrise  or  at  noon,  a  thousand  hymi\s 

She  listeneth  to ;  and  when  the  slanting  ray 
Of  evening  gilds  the  clouds,  she  gazeth  still. 

She  is  a  strange  creature,  loving  solitude 
Better  than  friends ;  the  plaintive  whip-poor-will 

Better  than  all  the  warblers  of  tjie  wood. 
Pale  is  her  cheek,  though  bright  her  full,  dark  eye ; 
She  smileth  not,  yet  uttereth  no  sigh. 

P&rt- Chester,  December^  1842. 
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THE       KISS       AND       THE       TEAR. 


z. 


"When  I  first  saw  the  tear  in  thy  soul-telling  eye, 
I 'd  have  kissed  it  away  had  not  others  been  by; 
But  the  happy  and  heartless  were  laughing  around, 
And  the  gem  of  pure  feeling  fell  cold  to  the  ground. 


It. 


As  we  lingered  to  part  where  the  pale  moon-beam  shone, 
With  a  heart-thrilhng  rapture  to  love  only  known, 
I  deemed  that  naught  earthly  could  add  to  my  bliss, 
Till  thy  tear's  soft  enchantment  was  lost  in  thy  kiss. 


zzx. 


With  blessings  alike  so  transcendently  dear, 

Could  I  tell  if  I  loved  best  the  kiss  or  the  tear  1 

Did  I  swear  for  the  one,  I  'd  be  false  to  my  oath ; 

Be  it  thus,  then,  mine  own  one !  oh  give,  give  me  both ! 


THE      FORTRESS      OF      SAINT      MARK. 


rROlI      THK     KOTV-BOOK     OF     A     CXCIIOTMAN. 


The  rivers  in  the  South  seem  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  climate : 
they  have  a  sluggish  motion  and  a  sleepy  look ;  and  are  as  much 
unlike  the  brisk  and  sparkling  streams  which  flow  over  granite  beds, 
an<l  have  to  struggle  with  the  chains  of  frost  and  ice,  as  the  plan- 
ter, who  has  to  keep  quiet  that  he  may  keep  cool,  is  unlike  the 
manufacturer  who  has  to  '  keep  a-moving '  if  he  would  not  freeze. 
The  southern  river  is  apt  to  be  very  deep,  and  though  inactive  to  all 
appearance,  somewhat  dangerous  to  meddle  with.  Death  is  often 
lurking  under  these  sedgy  banks;  while  the  northern  —  but  com- 
parisons arc  not  the  thing  for  a  Mag  a  such  as  ours,  whose  circula- 
tion, like  Webster's  j)atriotism,  *  is  not  bounded  by  State  lines/  and 
whose  merits  are  equally  appreciated  in  the  cool  hammock  which 
swings  in  some  breezy  vemndah,  and  in  the  comfortable  chair 
which  spreads  its  arms  before  some  blazing  fire  of  Lehigh  or  Pine 
Orchard. 

But  the  Wakullah  is  so  mUch  like  the  people  on  its  banks,  that 
one  is  forced  into  comparisons.  It  starts  into  hfc  with  an  upward 
bound  of  at  least  a  hundred  feet,  as  the  reader  will  perhaps  remem- 
ber we  described  a  year  or  two  ago ;  and  after  running  a  while  to 
show  its  speed,  it  seems  contented  with  its  display  of  power,  sinks 
into  a  state  of  quiet,  and  calmly  pursues  its  way,  for  fifteen  miles  or 
so,  to  tlie  Apalache  Bay. 
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About  the  place  where  its  current  flows  most  slowly,  it  joins 
company  with  the  St.  Marks,  a  river  of  much  higher  pretensions, 
and  to  which  we  must  some  day  devote  a  separate  chapter.  Per- 
haps you  have  heard  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  or  possibly  its  fame 
has  yet  to  grow,  so  overshadowed  has  it  been  by  the  superior  glory 
of  the  Virginia  curiosity.  Well,  let  me  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  it 
is  over  the  St.  Marks  that  nature  has  thrown  this  useful  structure. 
So  far,  it  has  been  a  safer  place  for  Seminoles  than  for  people  of 
paler,  faces:  and  many  a  savage  yell  has  been  heard  from. its 
tangled  thickets,  and  many  a  worthy  citizen  has  watered  it  with  his 
blood;  biit  one  of  these  days  the  great  highway  between  the 
capital  and  South  Florida  will  lead  across  it,  where  now  there  is  but 
little  more  than  an  Indian  trail. 

Perhaps  too,  if  you  are  a  merchant,  you  have  seen  in  the  morning 
papers  that  certain  vessels  'will  have  despatch*  for  Magnolia, 
When  I  saw  it  first,  I  Wondered  where  Magnolia  was.  Let  me  tell 
you  once  for  all,  it  is  upon  the  banks  of  this  same  St.  Marks.  Once 
a  steam-boat  visited  its  wharf,  and  a  collector  of  the  port  resided 
there ;  and  to  crown  its  glories,  it  had  a  bank.  But  alas !.  the  pres- 
sure of  the  times  and  the  effects  of  the  war  have  brought  it  to  a 
sudden  end,  and  its  name  must  return  to  the  glorious  tree  from 
which  its  founders  borrowed  it.  lUium  fuit  I  The  St.  Marks  and 
the  WakuUah  approach  each  other  through  a  low  and  marshy  plain ; 
but  where  they  meet,  the  action  of  their  waters  in  their  flow  and 
reflux  has  piled  up  the  sand  a  little,  and  made  it  firm.  This  is  the 
point  which  the  Spaniards  fixed  upon,  and  early  one  spring  morn- 
ing, more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fort 
and  the  town  which  they  dedicated  to  St.  Mark.  Abundant  mate- 
rials were  near  at  hand ;  for  although  the  land  lies  low,  and  looks 
swampy,  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  entangled  among  the 
roots  of  the  saw- palmetto,  there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  rotten 
limestone.  It  is  called  *  rotten;'  and  when  first  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  is  quite  soft,  and  is  easily  cut  with  an  axe ;  but  time  hardens 
it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  neail^  as  serviceable  as  granite. 
The  quarter-master  found  this  out  a  few  years  ago,  when  he 
attempted  to  fit  up  an  apartment  in  the  Bomb-proof  for  his  horses : 
they  of  course  needed  a  little  more  light  and  air  than  could  be  had 
through  the  door  and  a  slim  window  six  inches  high  and  two  wide ; 
and  it  was  only  by  great  labor  and  considerable  expense  that  they 
were  enabled  to  obtain  it. 

When  first  constructed,  the  fortress  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
ground,  and  must  have  presented  a  formidable  appearance  to  the 
Indians,  against  whom  it  was  principally  intended.  Time  and 
neglect  have  much  impaired  its  pristine  glpries,  but  still  it  produces 
a  thrill  of  pleasure  in  the  beholder,  the  first  time  he  sees  its  gray 
and  *  to>very  head'  lifting  itself  above  the  plain.  The  best  view  of 
it  is  from  the  land,  and  from  the  north,  as  on  the  side  next  the  water 
the  wall  has  either  been  broken  down  or  was  not  built  at  all.  It  is 
more  probable  that  there  was  no  wall  on  the  south  side ;  for  they 
were  too  far  from  Apalache  Bay  to  fear  the  privateers,  and  their  own 
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boats  and  other  vessels  would  defend  them  from  their  principBl 
enemy,  the  Indians.     A  few  pencil-lines  will  help  my  description: 


The  Vs  and  the  dotted  lines  show  where  a  deep  fosse  or  ditdi 
used  to  run,  and  which  made  a  complete  island  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  fortress  stands.  #A  part  of  it  still  remains,  and  is  crossed 
at  G  on  n  bridge  by  the  rond  whiuh  nms  northward  from  thence 
toward  Tallahassee.  A  is  the  ))rincipal  building,  its  walls  being 
four  feet  thick,  with  two  inner  walls  of  the  same  thickness,  dividinK 
the  structtire  into  three  apartments.  They  may  have  been  intended 
for  magazines  for  keeping  provisions  and  munitions  of  war ;  bat 
they  would  have  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  citadel,  and  place 
of  final  retreat ;  or  as  they  do  now,  for  the  gloomy  cells  of  a^prisoii. 
I  never  was  iu  them  but  once,  and  then  on  a  visit  to  a  poor  wretch 
who  had  been  condemned  lo  death,  and  whose  execwtion  was  neai 
at  hand.  It  'was  a  place  over  which  might  well  have  been  inscribed, 
'  Leave  hope  behind,  all  ye  who  enter  here  .' '  And  I  felt  when  I  flaw 
the  angry  faces  of  the  crowd,  who  were  collected  by  the  rumor  of 
my  visit,  and  'who  were  greatly  excited  against  the  prisoner,  th&t 
the  sentence  would  have  been  peculiarly  appropriate  there. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  coulil  see  any  thing  after  passing  from 
the  glare  of  the  sun  against  the  gmy  walls,  in  which  I  had  been 
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wuiting  nearly  an  hour  for  the  surly  and  unwilling  jailer ;  but  by 
degrees  I  made  out  the  proportions  of  the  large  and  vaulted  apart- 
ment, and  was  able  to  make  my  way  to  the  miserable  mam,  who 
"was  lying  in  the  midst  of  his  chains  and  rags,  in  the  most  distant 
C5omer. 

*  Christ  told  me  you  would  come,  Sir,'  he  said,  as  I  sat  down  by 
him ;  and  as  well  as  he  could  he  Ufted  his  hands,  heavy  with  links 
of  iron,  and  blessed  me. 

*  Christ  came  to  me  last  night,'  he  continued ;  *  down  through  that 
vaulted  roof  he  rode  in  a  flaming  chariot.'  But  I  need  not  relate 
all  this :  his  eyes  rolled  in  rapture,  he  laughed  with  wild  dehght ; 
he  would  hear  nothing  of  his  crime,  nothing  of  repentance,  and 
would  talk  of  nothing  but  the  glory  of  his  coming  death. 

After  a  long  interview,  chilled  with  the  cold,  I  came  out  into  the 
hot  summer  air,  satisfied  that  his  reason  was  for  the  present  gone, 
and  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  hang  a  madman.  I  represented  the 
case  to  the  governor  on  my  return  to  Tallahassee,  who  with  his 
usual  benevolence  postponed  the  sentence.  But  the  people  were 
not  to  be  robbed  of  their  victim :  they  rose  in  mass  upon  the  day  at 
first  appointed,  got  possession  of  the  prison,  and  hung  the  poor 
maniac,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  or  rather  before  its  guardians  had 
time  to  prevent  it. 

D   is  a  comfortable  little  cottage,  with  which  I  have   pleasant 

associations;   the  bishop  of  and  myself  having  been  most 

hospitably  entertained  there  by  ,  whose  name  would  raise  a 

host  of  agreeable  reminiscences  in  the  minds  of  all  our  military 
readers.  If  I  were  to  tell  all  his  stories,  there  would  be  room  for 
nothing  else  in  this  number ;  but  I  must  insist  upon  recalling  this, 
which  he  introduced  to  us  under  the  name  of  *  The  BauUced 
Latoyer'  This  was  a  very  polite  man,  who  was  called  upon  by  one 
of  his  female  clients,  and  requested  to  take  her  son,  who  was  noto- 
rious as  the  worst  boy  in  the  village,  and  teach  him  the  whole 
science  and  mystery  of  his  honorable  pmfession.  The  lawyer  was 
of  course  not  ambitious  of  such  a  studeiWf  and  made  many  excuses, 
and  stated  many  reasons  why  he  would  prefer  not.  But  the  mother 
insisted.  At  last  he  thought  of  alarming  her  maternal  fears,  and 
said  to  her : 

*  Madam,  the  law  is  a  tricky  trade,  and  your  boy  is  really  too 
honest  to  "succeed  in  it.' 

*  Well  now,'  was  the  reply  of  the  anxious  mother,  *  never  do  you 
mind  that,  at  all.  He  vkU  he,  and  between  you  and  me,  he  has 
been  known  to  take  a  few  things.' 

I  wish  we  coiild  print  the  narrator's  manner ;  but  that  is  not  pos- 
sible ;  so  I  will  continue  my  description. 

After  dinner,  we  walked  around  the  walls,  climbed  up  the  stone 
steps  at  B,  and  admired  the  extensive  prospect  which  is  visible 
from  the  top  of  the  Bomb-proof  The  ceilings  of  the  three  apart- 
ments, which  I  have  already  described,  are  arched,  in  order  to  sup- 
port a  heavy  stone  roof,  which  is  perfectly  level,  and  in  the  old 
time  was  moimted  with  several  guns.     This  performed  the  double 
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purpose  of  a  look-ont.  being  much  more  elevated  than  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  struclure.  and  of  a  place  where  the  garrison  might 
take  air  and  exercise  without  the  fear  of  savages  before  their  eyes. 
Many  a  dark-eyed  sefiora  has  reclined  against  that  rough  parapet, 
and  thought  of  Andalusia;  and  many  a  dashing  caballero  has  wooed 
her  thoughts  to  pleasant  subjects  on  this  side  the  Atlantic;,  and 
made  her  listen  delightedly  to  her  country's  songs  in  a  far-oiT  land. 
My  own  musings  were  very  sad  the  first  time  I  stood  upon  that 
time-worn  roof.  I  had  just  stepped  ashore  from  the  boat  of  the 
Timoleon,  which  lay  on  an  oyster-bank  a  mile  or  two  below;  and 
without  an  acquaintance  save  the  captain,  who  was  busy  with 
his  freight,  and  my  fellow  passengers,  some  mechanics  who  were 
looking  for  employment,  I  had  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  this  old 
ruin,  that  I  might  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  land  which  for  a 
while  at  least  was  to  be  my  home.  I  had  been  three  weeks  at 
sea ;  was  not  in  good  health  ;  and  was  in  the  midst  of  people  who 
knew  nothing  of  me,  and  cared  nothing  for  me.  The  soiitnde  of 
the  voyage  had  been  great,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  solitude  which 
I  then  endiu-ed. 

Wtiile  I  was  leaning  over  the  parapet  in  this  mood,  I  recollect 
that  a  neatly-dressed  and  good-looking  woman  passed  beneath  the 
walls ;  and  1  remember  that  I  felt  as  if  I  would  have  given  the  world 
if  I  had  been  privileged  to  walk  by  her  side.  No  one  can  under- 
stand this,  unless  he  has  been  far  away  from  home,  and  in  the  midst 
of  utter  strangers.  It  needs  the  intercourse  of  virtuous  women  to 
make  a  man  at  home.  It  is  so  in  Africa;  at  least  we  have  the 
opinion  of  Mnngo  PiU'k,  that  it  was  only  the  women  who  made  that 
coimtry  tolerable  for  him :  their  acquaintance  was  easily  secured, 
and  they  were  fast  friends  when  made.  They  did  not  need  & 
regular  introduction,  and  they  asked  no  questions.  There  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes;  but  in  my  opinion  the  value  of  many  things 
is  enhanced  by  the  difficulty  ^pilh  which  they  are  obtained. 

But  in  the  mean- while, ^ir  anxious  readers  are  wondering  what 
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quite  a  larg^  building,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of 
wood,  which  now  serves  the  ignoble  piuiioses  of  a  kitchen.  C  is  by 
tradition  considered  as  the  magazine,  but  is  probably  a  modem 
structiu-e,  as  Jls  position  would  interfere  with  the  proper  defence  of 
the  walls.  The  whole  area  within  the  walls  is  much  more  elevated 
than  the  surrounding  country,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  slopes 
upward  on  all  sides  to  the  walls,  forming  near  them  a  broad  plat- 
form, from  which  the  embrasures  are  all  easily  approached.  The 
entire  interior  has  undergone  a  great  many  changes  from  time  to 
time  ;  and  within  the  island  formed  by  the  fosse  and  the  rivers,  are 
several  other  houses,  wliich  being  modem  structures  I  have  not 
thought  worth  while  to  mention. 

Before  these  changes,  it  must  have  been  a  beautiful  as  well  as 
an  important  post  Some  idea  of  its  cost  may  be  gathered  from  the 
traditionary  anecdotes  wliich  are  told  sometimes  of  the  other  forts  in 
Florida,  but  in  general  are  appropriated  to  this.  Tradition  tells  us 
that  the  king  of  Siiain  grew  weary  of  the  petitions  for  money  to 
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finish  this  fort,  and  on  one  occasion  asked  the  question  whether 
gold  was  the  only  material  they  intended  to  use  in  its  construction. 
On  another  occasion  we  are  told  that  the  king  took  the  petitioner 
with  him  into  a  lofty  turret  in  his  palace,  and  desired  to  be  shown 
the  point  of  the  horizon  in  which  Florida  lay.  When  asked  the 
object  of  his  question,  the  angry  king  replied :  *  Why,  Sir,  if  you  are 
not  buildijig  that  fort  very  broad,  it  is  surely  high  enough  for  me  to 
see  it  by  this  time.'  l£s  Cathohc  Majesty  ought  to  have  recol- 
lected that  the  land  there  lies  very  low. 

The  town  of  St.  Marks  has  been  nearly  broken  up  by  a  rival 
town,  three  miles  nearer  the  gulf,  to  which  the  Tallahassee  rail- 
road runs  exclusively,  and  by  the  circumsiance  that  the  land  on 
which  the  town  is  built  is  in  dispute.  The  government  claims  it  as 
a  part  included  in  their  purchase  of  the  surrounding  coijntry.  All 
the  land  lying  within  the  range  of  their  guns  is  claimed  by  the 
government,  on  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  treaty;  and  it  is  not 
imlikely  that  having  the  might  on  the  side  of  those  same  guns,  the 
right  will  prove  to  be  on  that  side  too. 

If  this  article  were  not  too  long  already,  I  would  enter  upon  the 
rich  matter  afforded  by  the  traditions  current  of  the  times  when 
Old  Hickory  'took  the  responsibility'  in  that  ancient  fort,  and  of  a 
time  still  later,  v/hen  an  old  acquaintance  of  our  readers,  Ralph 
RiNGwooD,  commanded  there :  but  enough  is  said.  l. 


THE         GOLDFINCH 


VROM    TBB    ITALIAN    OF   BSRTOLA. 


A  GOLDFINCH  of  hcF  daiiii||;  young 
To  all  her  mates  the  praises  sung. 
'  My  fledgling  is  the  loveliest  thing 
That  e'er  adorned  the  flowery  spring : 
A  downy  vesture  soft  and  warm 
Enrobes  his  slight  and  graceful  form ; 
He  chirps  and  hops  from,  spray  to  spray 
Through  all  the  clear  and  sunny  day ;. 
Come  all,  and  see  my  lovely  young !  * 
'T  was  thus  the  simple  goldflnch  sung, 
Repeating  fondly  all  the  while 
His  praises  to  the  good  and  vile. 
But  ah !  one  luckless  morning  hour 
From  culling  of  her  favorite  nower, 
Aflection  thrilling  in  her  breast, 
The  mother  sought  her  forest  nest : 
Its  downy  walls  were  stained  with  gore, 
She  never  saw  her  fledgling  more. 

Ye,  who  would  keep  the  thing  ye  prize, 
Oh  1  guard  it  from  all  stranger  eyes. 
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Though  with  thee,  as  few  of  men, 

Time  late  dalliance  hold, 
Half  thy  three-score  years  and  ten 

Are  already  told : 
Like  a  meteor's  transient  gleam, 

Like  a  swift  bird's  lay, 
Like  the  phantoms  of  a  dream, 

They  have  passed  away ! 

Would'st  recall  the  vanished  hours 

Of  thy  morning  prime? 
Call  as  soon  for  vernal  flowers 

In  the  autumn  time  ; 
Hope  as  soon  to  breathe  their  sweet 

On  the  shivering  gale, 
When  the  winters  winding  sheet 

Shroudeth  hill  and  vale ! 

Seems  it  but  a  moment's  space 

Since  life's  orient  sun 
Started  on  its  joyous  race, 

Yet  its  noon  is  won ! 
Briefer  yet  shall  seem  its  flight 

P2veward  to  the  close, 
Where  its  orb  shall  sink  in  night. 

As  from  night  it  rose. 

What  the  record  time  has  traced 

Of  thy  course  till  now  ? 
Many  a  bright  hour  run  to  waste. 

Many  a  broken  vow ; 
Many  an  idle  thought  and  word, 

Wayward  will  unchecked ; 
Many  a  conscience-call  unheard. 

Or. if  heanl,  unrecked. 

Few  thy  footsteps  to  the  door 

Where  the  captive  grieved  ; 
Few  the  blessings  of  the  poor 

By  thy  cares  relieved ; 
Few  the  orphan's  streaming  woes 

By  thy  kmdness  dried  ; 
Few  the  prayers  for  thee  that  rose 

Where  the  stranger  died. 

Nerd  is,  then,  that  thou  improve 

Life's  declining  day. 
And  the  seeds  of  joy  and  love 

Scatter  while  you  may  : 
Seek  to  swell  the  crop  of  good. 

Crush  the  tares  of  ill, 
And  with  precious  after-food 

Memory's  garner  fill ! 


■w.  p.  IP. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


Poems:  bt  Robert  M.  Chahl'i^on  and  Thomas  J.  Charlton,  M.  D.  With  an  Appendix 
containing  the  Eulogy  on  Dr.  Gumming,  and  an  Historical  Lecture  on  Sergeant  Jasper.  By 
Robert  M.  Charlton.    In  one  volume,    pp.  230.    Boston :  Otis,  Broajdbrs  and  Company. 

Premising}  that  the  merits  of  the  very  handsome  volume  before  us  really  require 
at  the  hands  of  the  writer  and  compiler  no  apology  for  being  made  known,  we 
shall  permit  him  to  explain  in  his  own  ingenuous  and  graceful  manner  the  causes 
which  have  impelled  him  to  its  publication.  '  If,'  he  remarks  in  his  preface,  'I  had 
only  published  in  this  volume  my  own  effusions,  I  should  have  been  content  to 
have  let  them  go  for  what  they  were  worth,  with  no  other  excuse  than  that  which 
I  have  adopted  for  my  motto :  '  Semel  in8anivimti>8  omnes.^  1  am  quite  sure  that  I 
might  have  relied  on  the  silence  or  charity  5f  the  critics,  who  would  scarcely  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  assail  one  who  makes  but  little  claim  to  the  title  of  a  poet, 
and  who  has  collected  hastily,  and  published  rashly,  a  few  random  memorials  of 
his  poetical  frenzy.  But  as  I  have  added  some  specimens  of  my  bro therms  poetry, 
it  would  be  doing  his  memory  and  talents  an  injustice  were  I  to  preserve  a  total 
silence.  He  possessed  a  mind  and  a  genius  that  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
profession ;  and  in  a  few  more  years  he  would  have  won  for  himself  a  name,  both 
as  a  physician  and  a  poet,  that  would  have  descended  as  a  lasting  inheritance  to 
his  children.  This  may  be  strong  language,  coming  from  one  connected  with  him 
so  closely ;  but  alas !  when  those  we  love  are  taken  from  us ;  when  death  has 
destroyed  the  hopes  and  affections  and  happiness  of  years  j  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  transgressing  the  cold  and  formal  rules  of  conventional  life,  and  speaking  of 
those  who  are  lost  to  us  for  ever  with  the  feelings  which  the  heart  must  dictate. 
Doctor  Chaelton  died  in  September,  1835,  a  victim  to  his  professional  zeal,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  poems  which  his  friends 
believed  to  be  his  best  efforts.  They  were  published  in  some  of  the  journals  of  the 
day,  and  no  record  of  them  was  preserved  by  himself.  I  have  .been  obliged  there- 
fore to  take  the  few  I  could  obtain,  and  to  publish  them  under  all  the  disadvantages 
attendant  on  such  a  course,  as  specimens  of  his  poetical  talent.  I  do  so  with  the 
hope  that  their  merit  will  be  appreciated  by  his  kindred  spirits ;  and  I  submit 
them,  and  my  own,  with  these  explanations.' 

It  may  not  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  the  author  of  this  volume,  a 
gentleman  of  sound  learning  and  varied  accomplishments,  has  arisen  to  the  highest 
distinction,  legal,  political,  and  social,  in  the  state  of  Georgia  ;  and  that  he  is  no 
less  *  honorable '  for  the  assiduity  with  which  he  ministers  at  the  high  altar  of 
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Justice,  than  for  the  steady  perseverance  with  which  he  seeks,  in  the  pauses  of  hit 
professional  labors,  the  refined  pursuits  of  literature,  and  especially  the  society  of 
the  Muses.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  among  the  public  men  of  the  South  that  devotion 
to  letters  which  is  already  an  earnest  of  her  future  distinction  ;  and  whatever  diffi- 
culties her  literature  may  struggle  under,  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe,  that  with 
such  men  as  Legare  and  Charlton  in  her  front  rank,  she  will  ere  long  make  her 
literary  name  and  fame  widely  '  known  among  the  nations '  of  this  great  republic. 
But  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  volume  under  notice,  into  which  we  plunge 
in  medias  res ;  '  coming  up,'  as  divers  say,  with  the  following  stanzas  from  a  poem 
delivered  before  the  South  Carolina  Academy  of  Arts  and  Design,  wHich  strike 
us  as  having  an  '  awful  squint '  toward  phrenology,  a  science  in  which  the  lamented 
Spurzheim  held  us  bound  to  place  implicit  faith : 

*  Good  dreds  are  nothing  to  good  bunquy 

Bui  Satyr  to  Hyperion ; 
The  deed  was  accidental  quite, 

The  bump  is  the  criterion. 
Should  Sorrow  e'er  o'ertake  our  path, 

Alas !  who  now  will  harbor  us ! 
Thi«  holding  up  to  mortal  wrath 

I  think  is  truly  barbarous . 

*  Thin,  bony  mirror  of  the  mind ! 

Its  virtues  and  its  vices, 
I  own,  in  thy  reflective  power, 

There  's  sometliing  that  entices ; 
The  world  may  now  no  longer  dread 

Each  knave  that  strives  to  trick  it, 
Since  we  may  read  on  every  head 

Dame  Nature's  moral  ticket.' 

The  entire  poem  from  which  these  lines  are  taken  bears  evidence  of  having  been 
struck  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  and  although  we  are  not  prepared  to  mj 
that  as  a  whole  it  might  not  be  improved  by  careful  revision,  yet  it  imbodiet 
passages  of  great  beauty,  which  to  segregate  would  be  to  spoil.  One  only  extimct 
we  annex : 

*  Can  wc  be  strangers?  —  shall  Savannah's  tide 
An  well  our  leeliiigs  as  our  lands  divide? 
Have  wc  no  tics  as  strong  as  those  of  blood. 
That  sconi  the  lH)undaries  of  that  narrow  flood? 
Ay,  but  wc  have  ;  and  if  the  storm  that  lowers 
Shall  buTAt  around  us  in  ensanguined  showers; 
If  the  fair  temple  that  our  fathers  reared 
By  fierce  fanatic  shall  be  spoiled  and  seared ; 
Still,  like  the  far-famed  Nazarite  of  old, 
We  to  the  pillars  of  the  fane  will  hold ; 
And  the  same  cru«li  that  ruin  roimd  us  throws 
Shall  deal  destruction  to  our  common  foes. 
Shall  this  e'er  l)e  ?    Ari'se  ye  mighty  dead ! 
Tell  of  the  battles  where  your  blood  was  ffhcd; 
Point  to  the  wounds  that  made  your  country  free, 
Then  ask  your  children, '  Shall  this  ever  be  ? ' 

While  we  deem  it  needless  for  an  American  to  forestall  any  such  condition  of 
the  State,  (a  subject  by  the  way  too  frequently  hinted  at  by  southern  writers,)  we 
recognize  in  the  inculcations  of  the  alK>ve  passage  the  spirit  of  a  stanch  and 
unwavering  patriot.  Nor  in  this  instance  alone  does  the  impulse  of  the  warrior 
shine  through  the  vagaries  of  the  bard.  Observe  the  vigor  with  which,  in  the 
short  space  of  a  single  stanza,  he  draws  the  picture  of  a  '  Revolution  battle-fray:* 

*  See,  how  they  mingle  in  the  fight 

With  furious  zeal,  vet  feeble  power! 
God  of  our  fathers !  sliield  the  nght, 
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And  keep  them  in  this  awful  hour ! 
They  strike  that  ihejr  may  worship  The« 
With  hearts  unbound  and  spirits  iiee ! 

We  select  the  subjoined  from  the 'minor  effusions'  of  Judge  Charlton.    It 
aeeds  no  praise  of  ours  to  secure  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  reader : 

TO    THE    RIVER    OGEECHEE. 

O  WAYS  that  glidest  swiftly 

On  thy  bright  and  happy  way, 
From  the  morning  until  evening, 

And  from  twilight  until  day ; 
Why  leapest  thou  so  joyously, 

While  coldly  on  thy  shore 
Sleeps  tlie  noble  and  the  gallant  heart 

Fof  aye  and  evermore  f 

Or  dost  thou  weep.  O  river ! 

And  is  thy  bounaing  wave 
But  the  tear  thy  bosom  sheddeth, 

Asa  tribute  o'er  his  grave  ? 
And  when,  in  midnight  darkness. 

The  winds  above  mee  moan, 
Are  they  mourning  for  our  sorrows. 

Do  they  sigh  for  him  that 's  gone? 

Keep  back  thy  tears,  then,  river ! 

Or,  if  they  must  be  shed, 
Let  them  flow  but  for  the  living  — 

They  are  needless  for  the  dead! 
His  soul  shall  dwell  in  glory. 

Where  bounds  a  brighter  wave, 
But  our  pleasures  with  his  troubles 

Are  buried  in  the  grave !  ** 

Poetry  like  this  does  not  go  into  Time's  wallet  for  oblivion.  He  who  cannot 
appreciate  its  beauty  is  poorly  fitted  for  that  unobtrusive  pleasure  of  which  Poetry 
is  the  best  and  the  sweetest  almoner ;  and  we  may  add,  that  no  one  can  give  to 
thought  such  faultless  harmony,  without  being  worthy  of  officiating  at  her  altars. 
When  so  many  ridiculous  notions  are  entertained  relative  to  the  true  office  and 
utility  pf  poetry ;  notions  which  are  grounded  upon  the  absurd  assumption  that 
every  poet  must  be  unfit  for  any  important  trust  in  society;  that  the  pursuit  of  this 
branch  of  literature  incapacitates  the  mind  for  every  thing  else,  by  weakening  its 
reasoning,  powers,  and  giving  thereby  an  undue  influence  to  the  imagination  ;  it  is 
a  cofuolaiion  to  see  the  libel  rebutted  occasionally  by  the  living  example  of  a  man 
like  Judge  Charlton.  Among  the  remaining  poems  from  his  pen,  the  reader's 
attention  will  be  arrested  by  *  Do  n't  give  up  the  Ship,' '  The  Death  of  Jasper,' 
*  Let  the  Banner-men  Advance,'  and  '  The  Murderer's  Death-bed ; '  productions 
wiiich  reflect  high  praise  upon  their  accomplished  author.  Were  it  not  that  we 
aim  to  stimulate  the  reader's  desire  to  possess  the  volume  before  us,  we  should 
devote  a  page  or  two  to  comments  upon  and  extracts  from  the  poems  of  the  late 
Thomas  J.  Charlton  ;  several  of  which  (among  them  the  manly  and  indignant 
rebuke  of  '  The  Sycophant,'  and  the  lines  imbued  with  a  touching  pathos, '  It  is 
Decreed,' '  The  D3ring  Child  to  its  Mother,'  and  'All  must  Change,')  we  had  marked 
and  despatched  for  insertion.  It  was  our  purpose  also  to  have  made  a  few  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  rich  vein  of  humor  which  pervades  the  prose  and  much  of  the 
poetry  of  Judge  Charlton.  It  must  suffice  to  add,  however,  in  conclusion  of 
this  notice,  that  we  have  read  and  enjoyed  what  we  desire  our  readers  to  peruse 
and  enjoy,  in  the  contents  of  this  work ;  and  to  this  end  we  warmly  commend  it  to 
public  acceptance. 


Lileraiy    MiCices. 


(tp,  UL    Albmy;  Wbibe  C.  Lhtle. 

Wk  have  on  two  or  thres  occBBiora  latelj  expressed  our  high  admiration  of  the 
deaeriptive  poetry  of  Mr.  Steeet,  and  have  presented  exquisite  pnasages  from  hij 
writings,  -which,  6r  more  than  any  thing  we  could  have  said  in  his  behalf,  have 
commended  him  to  the  cordial  regards  of  our  readers,  and  made  the  peculiar 
characteristic  a  of  his  style  widely  familiar  to  the  puhlic.  The  poem  which  fivei 
the  title  to  the  present  volume  is  'principally  descriptive,  wilh  a  slight  Ihiead  of 
narrative,  and  a  few  incidents  interwoven,  illustrating  the  rude  period  of  the  event 
depicted.'  Mr.  Street  has  drawn  the  scenes  in  keeping  with  the  characters  and 
ciutoroa  of  frontier  life.  Based  upon  a  well-known  occurrence,  the  poem  does  not 
aim  at  the  continuous  interest  of  a  tale,  hut  consists  merely  of  a  collection  of  feli- 
«ilous  sketches  drawn  around,  hut  generally  connected  with,  the  principal  event. 
In  segregating  one  or  two  brief  descriptive  jiassages  from  the  main  poem,  it  is 
our  purpose  only  lo  indicate  the  faithfulness  with  which  its  external  scenes  are 
depicted;  the  performance  itself  we  leave  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  additional  readers 
which  we  hope  our  cordial  commendation  witl  secure  for  it.  The  following  hu 
the  effect  of  a  painting ; 


no  sueaai  beyond 


His  burruw  melia  wiiJi  iplsiblnE  leap, 
Bli  pu)iws)r>  ihroujh  Ihs  aaic  bebw, 

Shuwn  by  a  lias  upon  the  deep : 
The  dUec  daiu,  iu  bncllwvil  lUde, 
Down  lbs  netp  grareny  waiet  tide : 
Frnm  yon  deep  naai,  where  twuihi  o'eriei 
And  Rielu  Ibe  liilil  in  gnldsn  gieeii, 
Tlie  duck  her  yellow  bnod  teiili  oai, 


Till 


And  Uis  gimy  giuil  av 


Here  is  another  and  a  very  different  scet 
Boriea,  although  many  of  our  readers  may  nt 
above  quoted: 

WtTHtNaliulodogi,  aroDnd 

lit  health,  ihr  bunlen  icuup  Kselhei : 
l^ey  hear  Ibe  iDiddened  icmptii't  ku  nd, 

Tke  cnMiag  Kre  euu  ^gnrea  nd 


>w  broad  Ul, 
'Pljng  ^awip  J, 
peering  from  ibeir  hau  of  day, 
■pDnimi  an  iheir  liquid  war, 

-pf  Iheimielake, 

...„.phcmoff--'— 
ily  ipM  of  Nbu 

imngB  Ibcwepa  preu  the  bnnk, 

«wlflly  glide  rnm  tree  and  bo'ogh, 
lunges  rmj  the  b«"'"*- ' 


Upsn  Ibe  nnen 


Han*  nnnd 

WMleln  Ibe  (■ 


■>«  gluuy  hides, 

eiliit]^  hdlgiuir  •iilc 
:!■  dT  egcb  wall 
aaasitmandlilU 
_      .Qucblnglixliielilaw 
KB  in  theLT  dosuig  ffnze, 
droH  of  sap  auir 
'—  ■'--  ---,m\«s  wood. 


He.ciB.lheJ'. 
InthrillblHrr 
Wiihlii,iho  * 

Of  the  '  other  poems '  mentioned 


[nd-«eeiP>  vample  Ibnmgh  the  skies 

bar  inlsea  of  Ibe  ulghl 

lie  bhi  dnsnu  with  liildns  dread : 

wfol  nish '.  ia  thai  Ihe  flight 

be  HarU'ilenbou,  VDngeBn<#-led, 

111*  black  haonl,  hii  wralh  lo  wrealLT 

Ibe  flying  viclim'a  shrtck  > 

Dae  wild  aoondfl  iu  jnauniful  eiies 

on.graaped,  il  slowly  diea  T 

I  ihe  viaiocu  leave  hia  brain, 
jep  rest  bfi  glidea  sgHin- 

1  the  title-page  of  lhi«  very  beautiful  volDme 
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we  have  neither  present  leisure  nor  space  adequately  to  speak.  Some  of  them 
first  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker,  and  one  or  two  of  the  others  have  been 
already  before  the  public.  '  The  Forsaken  Road '  is  a  most  original  and  life-like 
sketch ;  but  the  stanzas  entitled  '  Faith '  remind  us  too  forcibly  of  some  lines  on  a 
kindred  theme  by  Bo  wring. 


Thb  North- American  Revjbw.    Number  CXVIII.   pp.256.    Boston:    David  H.  Williams. 
New- York :    C.  S.  Francis  and  Company.  ^ 

Without  possessing  any  one  article  of  very  striking  interest,  the  papers  in  the 
*  North- American '  for  the  January  quarter  are  all  entertaining,  and  some  of  them 
have  unusual  interest  for  that  work.  *  The  English  Abroad '  is  a  cutting  expos6  of 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  English  travellers  and  residents  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  especially  the  ci-devant  and  soi-disant  men  of  property,  who  sustain  th^ 
principal  characters  in  the  vast  strolling  company  of  the  English  abroad.  The 
whole  article  is  written  in  a  free  flowing  style,  and  the  castigation  which  it 
administers  is  certainly  well-deserved.  A  paper  precedes  this,  upon  the  '  Land- 
scape Grardening'  and  *  Cottage  Architecture*  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  of  New- 
burgh,  which  are  highly  and  justly  commended.  This  gentleman,  by  his  fine 
establishment,  his  individual  influence,  and  his  pen,  is  doing  more  to  infuse  among 
our  people  a  regard  for  tasteful  gardens  and  grounds,  and  beautiful  cottage  resi- 
dences, than  any  ten  other  persons  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  in  the  United 
States.  The  long  review  of  Hallam's  '  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  ' 
in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  we  have  not  found  leisure  to 
encounter,  but  have  reserved  it  for  future  perusal.  Having  recently  read  the 
volume,  we  are  not  attracted  by  the  notice  of  Ward's  Memoirs  of  Samuel  Cur- 
wen.  If  justice  is  done  to  the  work,  as  may  be  inferred  from  th^  liberal  extracts 
made  from  it,  this  paper  must  needs  prove  to  be  one  of  much  interest.  The 
'Works  of  Alexander  Dumas'  are  treated  in  the  next  article  with  great  dis- 
crimination as  well  as  appreciation ;  the  style  of  the  review  moreover  is  particu- 
larly lively  and  spirited.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  that  a  great  and  favorable 
change  has  come  over  our  reviewers  in  this  respect.  It  is  no  longer  considered 
essential  to  be  very  dull  in  order  to  be  deemed  deep ;  nor  is  the  work  itself  so  fre- 
quently as  formerly  lost  sight  of  in  long  dissertations,  calculated  rather  to  exhibit  the 
writer  than  the  author  whose  merits  or  defects  he  discusses.  The  review  of  Madame 
Calderon's  '  Life  in  Mexico,'  a  work  to  which  we  hope  soon  to  invite  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  beside  affording  a  fair  insight  into  the  volume,  has  some  incidental 
remarks  upon  English  travellers  in  America,  which  but  for  imperative  reasons  we 
should  have  quoted  in  this  notice,  but  which  we  can  only  commend  to  the  reader's 
attention.  *  Insanity  in  Massachusetts '  is  the  theme  of  the  next  paper.  Many  inci- 
dents are  given  of  the  culpable  indifference  with  which  the  condition  of  the  poor 
maniac  is  too  apt  to  be  regarded  by  the  unthinking  or  inhuman  among  the  mass. 
Some  account  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  institutions  for  the 
insane  is  given,  and  the  increase  of  them  in  Massachusetts  is  strenuously  urged. 
The  entire  article  is  interesting,  and  replete  with  humane  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions. The  remaining  papers  of  the  Review  are  upon  Dickens's  writings,  (includ- 
ing his  '  American  Notes,)  which  are  warmly  commended ;  a  review  of  Geay's 
*  Botanical  Text-Book,'  and  '  Eckfeldt  and  Dubois  on  Coins.' 
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A  New- Year  Epistle. —  While  our  excellent  correspondent  the  ^Coumlry  DoC' 
tor '  was  inditing  the  following  familiar  letter  to  the  Editor,  we  were  standini^ 

*  between  the  meeting  years,  the  coming  and  the  past,'  in  our  quiet  sanctum, 
oppressed  like  our  friend  with  a  vague  aspiration  to  pierce  through  the  Time- 
element,  and  glance  into  the  Eternal ;  a  vain  longing  to 

'  Lift  the  Future's  solemn  veil ! 

The  reaching  of  a  trembling  hand 
To  put  udi(]e  the  cold  and  pale 

Cloud-curtains  of  the  Unseen  Land ! ' 

The  distant  past  drew  near ;  the  scenes  of  innocent  boyhood  came  thronging  back ; 
the  Departed  stood  by  our  side !     But  it  was  all  a  dream  —  a  bright  fabric  of  the 

*  silent  Arachnes  that  weave  unresistingly  in  our  imaginations.'  Yet  when  the 
vision  had  passed  utterly  away,  wc  drew  from  it  a  lesson,  not  of  sadness,  but  of  a 
subdued  cheerfulness ;  for  it  is  well  at  such  a  time  to  remember  that  we  have  heA 
'  no  continuing  city ; '  and  that  in  a  better  land  wc  shall  meet  the  loved  and  lost 
who  have  gone  before  us.  *  There  is  nothing  formidable  about  death,'  (says  an 
eloquent  writer,  long  since  gone  down  to  darkness  and  the  worm,)  'but  the  cense- 
quences  of  it,  and  these  we  ourselves  can  regulate  and  control.  The  shortest  lilb 
is  long  enough  if  it  lead  to  a  better,  and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  if  it  do  not.*  Let 
therefore  the  solemn  monitions  of  such  seasons  only  the  more  forcibly  remind  na 
of  the  warning  of  the  poet : 

*  Threefold  the  stride  of  Time,  from  first  to  lost ! 
Ixiitering  slow,  the  Future  rrcepeth. 
Arrow-swift,  the  Present  swi-epeth. 
And  motionless  forever  stands  the  Past ! ' 

'  Fob  a  pleasing  variety,  (being  rarely  addicted  to  letter-writing,)  what  if  I  take  advantage  o£  a 
clean  hearth,  a  bright  light,  and  a  quiet  room,  to  present  you  my  respectful  compliments  for  the  new 
year?  '  Clear  the  table,  Betty ;  put  out  of  my  sight  those  ungrateful  volumes  of  Leigh  Huht  ;  tell 
Patrick  he  may  go  to  the  cathedral ;   tell  Madagascar  not  to  make  so  much  noise  in  the  kitcheii|  the 

black  rascal !  >    What  a  magnificent  imagination  I  have  got !   With  what  a  natural  grace  I  oonld 

order  about  a  dozen  menials  —  if  I  had  them!  C ,  I  do  amuse  myself  in  solemn  sermon-lime,  nay 

even  when  my  knees  are  getting  black-and-bluc  with  kneeling  at  prayers,  and  thus  unfitting  myself 
for  thejivorld's  cruel  reality,  by  letting  my  thoughts  run  about  like  a  chased  goose,  and  imagining 
delightful  things  which  can  never  come  to  pass.  And  so  of  other  distractions.  This  morning,  while 
I  was  entering  into  a  discriminating  criticism  about  the  Christmas  greens,  I  came  near  being  mode 
to  laugh  out  during  the  first  lesson,  by  an  old  gentleman  who  sat  behind  me  placing  a  false  reliauea 
on  the  pew-door,  and  tumbling  out  into  the  aisle.    The  violent  ctTurt  which  he  made  to  recover  bim- 
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self  '  resulted  in  a  total  failure.^  His  prayer-book  flew  ofT  like  a  peacli-pit  out  of  a  choked  man, 
when  he  is  slapped  on  the  back.  I  wish  I  could  command  my  risible  muscles,  which  sometimes 
laugh  when  I  am  not  willing  to  come  into  the  measure  ;  as  men  sometimes  stagger  when  they  are 
not  drunk.  How  is  a  man  to  set  up  a  despotism  over  his  own  thoughts,  when  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  a  republican  government,  and  disdain  to  be  ruled  ?  This  is  a  great  bar  to  my  being 
devout,  which  I  am  sure  it  is  a  happiness  to  be,  if  we  have  a  rational,  pure  devotion.  Neither  you 
nor  I  can  help  feeling^  and  intensely  too,  at  Uiis  season,  when  we  are  smiling,  and  smiling,  and 
wishing  so  many  people  happy.  Do  you  never  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  think  of 
being  locked  up  in  the  grave  —  which  we  all  must  be  —  and  then  rejoice  to  hear  the  cocks  crowing 
for  tlie  morning  ?  Oh !  it  m  horrible,  this  death  !  It  is  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  endure,  unless 
we  take  the  Christian  religion  as  we  find  it,  and  dismiss  all  ungodly  cavilling.  We  caimot  under- 
stand all  things  ;  and  so  I  send  them  back  to  the  devil  whence  they  came,  the  wretched  doubts 
-which  sometimes  teUl  obtrude,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  tliat  these  spirits  of  ours  are 
the  mere  result  of  the  organization  of  matter,  instead  of  being  breathed  in  us  by  the  Almighty,  and 
being  about  to  return  to  th^  God  that  gave  them !  I  should  be  sorry  to  entertain  such  thoughts 
w^ilh  reference  to  the  friends  whom  I  have  lost  during  the  past  year ;  and  you,  of  youi  poet-brother. 
I  trqsl  that  he  is  stUl  a  poet ;  that  he  is  rambling  among  sceneries  unspeakably  glorious,  and  has  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  stars  ;  he  who  in  this  world  felt  the  Beautiful  to  his  heart's  core,  and  knew 
how  to  appreciate  the  faintest  breeze  wluch  fanned  his  brow  in  summer. 

*  One  of  my  haunts  in  this  place  is  to  a  high  lull,  not  the  one  where  I  walked  with  you  once,  but  a 
more  elevated  peak  in  the  same  chain.  The  prospect  is  very  fine,  and  overlooks  the  ocean.  There 
lives  a  German  whom  I  go  occasionally  to  sec ;  and  the  other  day  I  went  up  to  his  Apennine  resi- 
dence in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm.  He  treats  me  to  delightful  Rhenish  wines,  which  come  from 
his  own  grapes,  for  he  has  wealth.  Without  exception  he  exceeds  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen  in 
the  form  of  humanity ;  his  bulk  being  al)out  five  hundred  pounds,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge  by  the 
eye  —  perhaps  a  little  more.  If  he  were  not  so  very  large ^  he  is  conscious  he  would  be  a  great 
man.  He  has  a  fine  intellect,  and  how  leamed  he  is !  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  and  majiy  oriental 
languages,  are  familiar  to  him;  and  all  literature,  but  particularly  the  Bible.  He  is  not  a  Jew  nor 
yet  exactly  a  Christian,  as  we  understand  it.  I  should  say  he  was  a  rationalist,  or  something  of 
that  stamp.  .  He  does  nothing  but  devour  books  day  and  night,  which  he  makes  way  with  just  as 
the  zoological  beasts  make  way  with  the  raw  meat.  I  advised  him  not  to  confine  himself  so  much, 
and  to  take  horse-back  exercise !  —  at  which  he  laughed ;  for  he  has  biliary  calculi.  He  pointed  out 
of  the  window  to  a  small  donkey  engaged  in  turning  a  windlass  to  draw  water  out  of  a  deep  well, 
and  shook  his  head.  I  listened  to  that  man  four  hours,  and  to  his  inexhaustible  knowledge.  We 
talked  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  when  he  told  me  that  he  was  certain  of  it,  and  his  face 
beamed,  and  his  own  soul  seemed  to  speak  out  of  his  eyes,  he  was  really  eloquent ;  and  although 
my  own  faith  was  of  coarse  already  fixed,  I  was  interested.  I  listened  to  him  \v\\\\  heart-felt  plea- 
anre ;  and  when  I  came  away  the  shades  of  night  and  the  drifting  snow  made  it  hard  for  me  to  get 
home.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that  perhaps  we  might  see  a  spirit  leaving. the  body,  if  our 
optics  were  more  keen  than  they  are.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  an  expression  which  struck  me  very 
much  when  I  heard  it,  from  an  old  soldier.  Who  told  mc  that  he  stood  by  one  General  Fekguson,  as 
he  breathed  out  his  last,  when  wounded  in  the  battle.  '  I  saw,'  said  he,  •  the  last  breaili  of  his 
body,  as  it  curled  upward  from  his  mouth,  on  a  fine  frosty  moniing  I '  You  see  what  queer  reflec- 
tions I  am  getting  into ;  but  it  is  nearly  midnight,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  *  Happy  new 
year !  happy  new  year!  and  many  of  them,  my  masters  ! ' 

*  Really,  there  is  a  strange  variety  of  characters  in  this  nook,  consisting  of  poets,  parsons,  play- 
actors, gentlemen  of  leisure,  blue-stockings,  and  a  sprinkling  of  '  uncommon  queer-ones'  scoliered 
about  the  country ;  such  as  misers,  octogenarians,  half-blooded  Indians,  antique  negroes,  (nolx>dy 
knows  how  old  they  are,)  eccentric  persons,  old  witches,  men  seven  feet  high,  men  that  sqneak 
like  eonachs,  others  that  believe  in  witches,  revolutionary  soldiers,  fox-hunters,  distinguished 

black-legs,  inn-keepers (Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  Harry  Cott  was  dead  ? .  The  last  time  I  saw 

him  he  was  sipping  a  sherry-cobbler  on  his  piazza,  and  said  he  should  *  get  along  well  enough  if  it 
was  n't  ftfr  the  d  —  d  gravel ; '  but  he  is  gone,  and  another  taveni-kecpcr,  with  a  red  nose,  remarked 
at  his  grave  that  he  is  *  better  off.^)  To  get  on  with  the  list :  Cretans,  loco-fooos,  idiots,  mctnphysi- 
cians,-and  incendiaries !  Let  me  tell  you  of  a  little  adventure  which  befell  ine  last  night.  You 
must  know  that  some  two  or  three  weeks  ago  some  vicious  person  set  fire  to  one  of  Dr.  -— 's 
buildings,  about  three  o'clock  on  a  freezing,  windy  night.  Some  young  men  of  the  Dutch,  who  had 
been  a-courling,  coming  home  by  a  by-road  at  that  late  hour,  discovered  the  flame,  about  as  large 
as  your  hat,  insinuating  itself  into  the  shingles,  upon  which  they  ran  home,  changed  Uieir  new  coals, 
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Bud  gBTa  Ibe  akim,  v.-bicl.  if  Ibey  bid  a1  doDG  li 

r  the  .ilUge  would  have  b«..  bntaed  dinra. 

Uiion  >lii»  >oioB  of  Ibc  ptiiicip^  msn  prt  mgdhar 

ind  hired  five  waldunEn  10  goaid  Uie  lawn,  in 

compw)-  wilb  a  mlunleei  paUol.    la  Iem  than  i. 

week  the;  delected  a  iniierable  deril  itrlUog  a 

liglil  by  .  bam-doo..    Ha  m. ;  Ih.  v-aidh  find  iu> 

mi«ed  i  bul  the  ne..  da,  Iha  righl  villain  wa. 

broBglil  before  a.  juilico  of  Ihc  penec  and  oinmii] 

iDoked  lilii  B  RoxIiFIEBM  in  [■;>,  luid  fccpl  cbwins.  cbEwiog,  chiwing,  all  Uie  lime,  while  hii 

AI  £n>i  he  laid  he  did  d1  da  tl.    AAerward  he 

(lldhedld,bu1»uulromaLriiiUqiior.    Suffice 

1 10  eay,  ha  wai  aenl  off  10  jail,  and  Die  wholo 

;ale,  wiUi  Ibe  eipepUan  of  ionie  sii^k  and  one  or 

Iwowbowerodjiug.    Lii.iaigb.,«.beoil-wu  m 

lum  u  be  on  Ibe  psiial,  om  1  natied  ai  al»oi 

Iwolm  o'dock,  wandering  ralher  loiuclBnUj'  pul 

hegTare-rard,lilEeBnv"i9->(uiu.    Jul  at  Ihia 

pni,  who  waa  coming  iwrao  from  ihe  aea-aboro. 

wh«e  be  lud  been  B-«iil.I.ini,  meeiins  wlih  to  fl 

M  welch,  gat  acared  and  ran,  bul  came  npoa  ike 

ncoad,  wbo  ludled  him.    B7  dint  of  deitcroualf  a 

ling  lili  long  ibanki  he  got  by  Ihe  Ibinl  iu  an 

Bgosy  nf  fear,  when  I HW  him  coming.    '  Holla,  II 

wn!  hall  I  you  black  devii:' roared  1.    'Lardy 

Coddy!' eiolaimedho.'I'mgone!'    UponlliisI 

Up,  who  carried  Runipui  la  Ibe  walcb-booK,  whi 

h  waa  a  nulorV.bop,  of  whicli  Ihe  lallor  had 

been  dead  ■  week.    Bumpm'a  Mnie.  were  nlmo 

>1  gone ;  he  feU  npoa  hi.  kn.ea,  m,i  migfal  han 

been  while  ever  alter,  had  il  lieeii  pofiible  10  hil 

wai  padned,  loaaled  hii  feel,  and  InoliKime  iiqun 

Bui  I  EDI  dceadfully  bil  with  one  of  hli  inTar- 

ntlcrab..    Aflorlhis,  carao  borne  wilb  n  frienrl  a 

e  cider,  and  10  bed.    Such  i*  life  ai  Timiecnm  I' 

EAliT.y  WHiTisos  or  the  late  Robert  C.  Sands.  —  It  was  our  good  (or- 
tnne  lately  to  mnice  the  aequsinlucice  of  one  of  the  most  inlimnle  friends  of  the 
late  gifted  and  lamented  Robebt  C.  Sands  ;  a  gentleman  who,  with  same  two  or 
three  otbera,  was  almost  always  intuB  company  of  an  eveaiag  when  leisure  permit- 
ted, and  who  wrote  in  conjunction  with  him  portions  of  many  of  tliose  humorouB 
sketches  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  town,  in  the  '  St.  Tammauy'a 
Magazine,'  and  we  Ijeliave  other  publications  of  the  day,  some  twenty-three  or  four 
years  ago.  We  have  been  delighted  in  the  ejcamination  of  several  humorous  as. 
sketches,  in  the  possession  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  alluded  ;  and  to 
parts  of  which  we  hope  our  readers  will  ere  long  be  permitted  access.  We  m^ke 
the  fallowing  selection  from  a  capital  imitation  of  a  species  of  '  infernal '  novel- 
writing,  quite  common  at  the  period  when  it  was  penned.  A  certain  count,  who 
in  order  to  '  raise  th^  wind '  has  made  a.  league  with  the  Old  Gentleman,  has  vio- 
lated his  engagement,  and  is  suddenly  waited  upon  by  his  diabolical  creditor,  who 
with  a  giin  on  his  face,  cries  out  to  his  victim:  'Come,  we  must  be  offl'  The 
count  appeared  much  lettificd.  In  a  soothing  voice  of  pxpoBtulationheBaid: '  Otir 
agreement  was  for  forty  years ;  but  twenty  have  elapsed ;  must  I  go  ? "  '  Ye»,'  Mid 
the  guest,  in  a  determined  but  dogged  sort  of  a  tone.  '  Grant  me  hut  a  yeai ! ' 
'Nol'  'Amonlhr  'Nol'  'AweeltT  'No!'  'Aday!'  'Nol'  '  Then,' said 
the  count. '  you  see  this  candle ;  it  is  but  an  inch  long.  While  it  is  burning,  here  is 
anothei  bottle,  and  a  capital  cigar  to  regnle  yon.  Will  you  spare  me  till  this  can- 
dle is  burnt  out  ?'  'Yes,'  said  the  guest.  '  Very  well,' said  the  count,  blowingout 
the  candle  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket;  'then  lam  snug  enough!'  So  saying,  he  lelt 
the  apartment  by  another  door.  The  person  in  black  got  up,  his  whole  framA 
trembling  with  anger,  and  his  eyes  scintillating  with  lurid  coit^scalions  of  wrath. 
He  looked  withal  remarkahty  sneaking,  and  vanished  with  a  chip  of  thunder.'  One 
of  the  most  BinuBingthingB  in  the 'St.  Tammany's,' however,  is  an  imitation  of 'Ths 
Broken  Heart,' by  Washisotoh   Irvinr.     It  is  entitled 'TAt  Tii-taied  Koie;'  and 
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save  that  the  style  is  in  the  richest  vein  of  burlesque,  the  resemblance  to  the  origi- 
nal is  admirably  preserved.  Omitting  the  prefatory  reflections,  we  must  ask  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  following  affecting  narrative : 

*  It  is  about  two  years  since  I  first  began  to  notice,  in  my  walks  through  the  city,  the 
figure  of  a  man  which  forcibly  attracted  my  attention.  He  was  clad  in  a  shabby  suit  of 
bhck ;  and  his  pale,  emaciated  appearance  indicated  a  state  of  ill  health,  or  at  least  a 
confined  and  seoentary  life  and  spare  habit  of  body.  His  countenance  wa^  soflly  expres- 
sive ;  and  his  features  might  have  been  deemed  eifemiuate  had  it  not  been  for  his  nose, 
which  was  of  unusual  length.  I  frequently  met  him  in  by-paths  and  blind  alleys  ;  aud  it 
seemed  as  if  he  shunned  general  observation.  I  also  remarked  tliat  when  he  blew  hin 
nose,  or  hapj)ened  to  touch  that  feature,  his  iace  was  overspread  with  deeper  gloom,  and 
profound  sigtis  escaped  from  his  bosom.  Curiosity  prompted  me  to  seek  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  many  fruitless  expedients  ibr  that  purpfbse,  that  accident 
fevored  my  design. 

'  On  a  fane  summer  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  shores  of  Jersey, 
I  was  sitting  on  the  comer  of  a  bench  on  the  Battery,  when  the  object  of  my  curiosity 
placed  him.self  quietly  beside  me,  apparently  unheedfulof  the  presence  of  human  beings. 
He  seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  scene  and  of  the  hour ;  and  a  pensive  and  pleas- 
ing sadness,  according  with  the  tone  of  his  feelings,  illuminated  his  features  with  a  mel- 
ancholy smile.  The  light  of  his  eye  was  like  tne  subdued  brightness  of  the  twilight 
beam ;  and  the  fading  roseate  hue  which  glimmered  in  the  western  heaven,  and  was 
reflected,  tint  for  tint,  in  the  broad  bosom  of  the  noble  bay,  seemed  also  reflected  from 
the  tip  of  his  nose.  Seeing  that  his  reserved  and  sulky  disposition  was  somewhat 
relaxed  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  I  venmred  to  accost  him,  and  observed,  in  as  polite 
and  aflable  tone  as  I  could,  that  it  was  a  fine  evening.  '  Yes,'  answered  he ; '  Nature  still 
glows  in  primeval  freshness,  though  her  sons  are  overwhelmed  by  grief,  by  disappoint- 
ment, ana  by  shame.  Her  tints  are  still  as  bright,  her  verdure  still  as  green,  her  air  as 
haimy,  and  uer  odors  as  delicate,  as  in  the  days  of  Methuselah ;  but  the  jaundice  which 
tinges  man's  eye-balls  reduces  every  thing  to  tlie  same  dull  and  monotonous  complexion. 
To  me,  all  scenes,  all  seanonp,  and  all  situations,  are  alike.  Man  delights  not  me,  nor 
woman  either.'  Here  he  used  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  sighed  deenly  and  repeat- 
edly. iThe  courtesy  with  which  he  answered  me,  induced  me  to  address  liiin  again,  and 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  preat  chagrin.     He  answered  me  as  follows  : 

*  I  did  not  think  to  have  pronounced  to  a  human  soul  the  story  of  my  disgrace ;  or  that 
the  recital  of  that  which  preys  uj)on  my  heart  would  ever  have  blistered  my  tongue. 
My  life  is  hurrving  to  its  close  ;  to  the  bounie  of  hope  and  fear ;  the  common  goal,  where 
Ambition  and  i)espair  lay  down  their  heads  on  tiie  same  pillow,  and  shimber  in  the  same 
ihroud  of  oblivion.  I  will  confide  my  sorrows  to  you  ;  for  there  is  a  certain  Je  ne  sais 
qtioi  in  your  physiognomy  which  re.«4cues  me  from  contempt  at  least,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
mise commiseration  and  svmpatliy.  Sir,  I  was  the  fif\h  son  of  an  eminent  soap-boiler  in 
Wapping.  My  name  is  Petkr  Wilk.  I  was  tenderly  educated  by  a  doatmg  father 
and  mother,  who  are  now,  alas  I  both  dead.  They  are  both  buried  fn  the  church-yard 
belonging  to  one  of  Mr.  Huntingdon's  chapels;  and  a  neat  tomb-stone  was  erected 
over  their  graves,  at  my  expense.  I  also  had  a  white  railing  placed  round  their  narrow 
homes  ;  and  left  directions  that  it  should  be  new  whitewashed  every  year  by  the  sexton, 
Cfut  of  a  small  fund  which  I  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  M^  father  left  me  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  as  my  share  of  his  property.  I  had  neen  taught  no  trade,  after  leaving 
school,  as  my  mother  thought  my  frame  too  delicate  for  constant  exercise.  I  had  heard 
that  in  America  it  was  eaiiato  make  a  fortune  with  a  little  money,  without  any  particular 
bosiness.  Accordingly  I  ^ssed  the  great  Atlantic.  I  shall  not  tire  you  with  an  account 
of  my  passage.  I  saw  a  great  many  porpoises,  and  several  whales  sporting  in  the 
immensity  of  the  water.  I  thought  it  was  pretty  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  ;  ana  wished 
I  was  a  porpoise  or  a  noddy,  that  I  might  plav  all  day  in  the  water,  and  not  be  troubled 
with  my  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  with  thinking  how  I  should  dispose  of  it.  I  saw 
an  iceberg,  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun ;  and  dreamed  that  it  was  a  &iry  castle.  I 
wished  that  I  could  live  there  all  my  life,  with  Miss  Letitia  Bailey,  who  jilted  me  and 
married  Bob  CuQy^  the  tanner.  I  saw  a  mast  floating  at  a  distance,  with  a  white  rag 
tied  to  it ;  and  was  glad  that  I  had  not  been  on  board  of  the  ship  it  had  belonged  to,  or  I 
might  have  perishe^l  unknown,  without  any  kind  friend  to  have  erected  a  tomb-stone  to 
my  memory.  But  why  do  I  dwell  on  these  trifling  particulars,  since  I  cannot  long  pro- 
tract my  sad  history  ?  Sir,  it  was  in  sight  of  Sandy  Hook,  that,  on  my  reproving  the  cap- 
tain for  a  very  improper  expression  he  made  use  of  to  the  cook,  he  fell  into  a  violent 
passion.  He  put  my  nose  in  a  parenthesis,  and  lugcred  me  all  round  the  deck,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  passengers.  I  was  overpowered  by  his  unparalleled  rudeness  ;  I  could 
not  articulate  ;  1  gave  vent  W  my  feelings  ;  I  burst  into  tears.' 

*  A  paroxysm  of  feeling  followed  this  disclosure.    My  new  acquaintance  covered  his 
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face  with  his  handkerchief;  and  risinfr,  suddenly  left  me,  before  I  could  offer  him  conso- 
lation. It  was  not  many  weeks  afterward,  wlieii  I  heanl  that  a  person  of  his  name  was 
in  the  huiatic  asylum.  I  went  to  see  him.  I  learned  from  the  attendants  that  ho  was  in 
an  incurable  frenzy,  raving  in  a  whininfi-  voice  about  his  nose.  He  was  reduced  to  skin 
and  bono  by  a  viofent  diarrlKira.  When  I  saw  the  poor  fellow  he  ^'as  hie^uppingr,  with 
the  death-rattle  in  liis  tiiroat,  and  siwn  gasped  out  hus  la.*t.  He  was  decently  mterred  at 
niy  request ;  as  in  his  life-time  he  had  seemed  anxious  about  his  sepulchral  accommoda- 
tions. 

'  It  was  on  hun  that  Macdonald  Clare,  tlie  celebrated  crazy  poet,  composed  the 
following  Uncs  : 

X. 

*  On !  calm  let  him  slumber  in  soA  repose ! 

The  troubles  are  over  which  grieved  him ; 
He  had  past  from  the  earth  with  his  injured  uose^ 
And  the  grave's  gaping  gates  have  received  him. 

IT. 

*  Oh  carry  him  out,  and  bury  him  deep, 

In  the  church-yard's  lonely  comer ; 
And  over  him  let  the  fond  willow  weep, 
A  sad  and  a  sorrowful  mourner. 

ZXI. 

*  And  let  the  sweet  moon,  as  she  travels  alono 

Through  the  sky,  ere  the  clouds  shall  o'ercast  her, 
Shed  a  twuiklc  of  f)ity  upon  his  tomb-stone, 
And  sympathize  in  his  disaster. 

IV. 

*  And  when  the  Inst  trump  shall  awaken  the  dead, 

And  rob  the  poor  wtmns  which  they  nourish. 
Along  with  the  rest  may  he  raise  up  his  head. 
And  blow  on  his  nose  a  loud  flourish.^ 

We  have  good  reason  to  suspect  that  this  poetical  effusion  could  be  traced  to  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Sands  to  whom  we  have  referred,  if  a  rigid  examination  were  to  be 
instituted.  We  make  for  the  present  but  one  more  extract.  It  is  placed  under  the 
appropriate  head  of  '£a7flam,'  a  term  indicating  the  '  dernier  resort '  in  filling  out  a 
patrc  of  a  periodical  or  a  newspaper  column.  It  is  a  fragment  from  an  extended 
and  close  imitation  of  the  style  of  Mr.  John  Neal,  whom  Sands  held  in  due  esti- 
mation. It  is  entitled '.^n  Ocean  of  Nonsense,^  and  is  intended  to  represent  the 
*  Vision  of  a  Jackass,'  in  the  progress  of  which  an  eagle  also  appears  to  the  eye  of 
the  dreamer.    We  give  merely  the  opening  and  close : 

'  A  MISTY  dream,  and  a  flashy  maze 
Of  a  sunshiny  flush  and  a  moonshiny  haze! 
I  lay  asleej)  with  my  eyes  open  wide, 
"When  a  donkey  came  to  my  bed-side, 
And  bade  mc  forth  to  take  a  ride. 
It  was  not  a  donkey  of  vulgar  breed, 
Bnt  a  cloudy  vision,  a  night-mare  steed ! 
His  cars  were  abn>ad  like  a  warrior's  plume : 
From  tlie  liosom  of  darkness  was  borrowed  the  gloom 
Of  his  dark,  dark  hide,  and  his  coal  black  hair ; 
But  his  eyes  like  no  earthly  eyes  they  were ! 
liike  tlje  fields  of  heaven  where  none  can  sec 
The  depths  of  their  blue  eteniily ! 
Like  llie  crest  of  a  helmet  taught  proudly  to  nod 
And  wave  like  a  meteor's  train  abroad, 
Was  the  long,  lung  tail  that  glorified 
That  glorious  donkey's  liinder  side  ! 
And  his  gait  description's  nower  surpasses, 
'T  was  the  beau  ideal  of  all  jack-asses. 

*I  strode  o'er  his  back,  and  he  took  in  bis  \yind, 
And  he  pranced  before  and  he  kicked  behind. 
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And  he  gave  a  snort,  as  when  muttcrings  roll 
Abroad  from  pole  to  answering  pole. 
While  the  Storm-king  siu  on  the  hail-cloud's  back, 
And  amuses  himself  with  the  thunder-crack  ! 
Then  oft' he  went,  like  a  bird  with  red  wingv 
That  builds  her  nest  where  the  clifT-flower  springs, 
liike  a  cloudy  steed  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
When  the  night'n  mulfled  horn  plays  a  windy  tune  : 
And  away  I  went,  while  my  garment  flew 
Forth  on  the  night  breeze,  with  a  suow-shiny  hue, 
Like  a  streak  of  white  foam  on  a  sea  of  blue. 
Up-bristled  then  the  night-charger's  hair  too, 
Like  a  bayonet  grove,  at  a  shoulder-hoo ! 

•  ••••' 

*  But  I  saw  as  he  sailed  mid  the  dusky  air, 
A  bird  tliat  I  thought  I  knew  every  where  j 
A  fierce  eray  bird,  with  a  terrible  beak, 
With  a  glittering  eye  and  peculiar  shriek ! 

*  Proud  Bird  of  the  Clifl!'! '  I  addressed  him  then, 

*  How  my  heart  swells  high  thus  to  meet  thee  again ! 
Thou  whose  bare  bosom  for  rest  is  laid 

On  pillows  of  night  by  the  thunder-cloud  made  ! 

Witn  a  rushing  of  wings  and  a  screaming  of  praise 

Who  in  ecstasj  soarest  in  the  red-hot  blaze ! 

Who  dancest  m  heaven  to  the  song  of  the  trump. 

To  the  fife's  acclaim  and  base-drum  thump ! 

Whence  com'st  thou,'  I  cried, '  and  goest  whither? ' 

As  I  gently  detained  him  by  his  tail-feather : 

He  replied, '  Mr.  Neal  !  Mr.  Neal  !  let  me  loose  I 

I  am  not  an  eagle,  but  only  a  goose ! 

Your  optics  are  weak,  and  the  weather  is  hazy. 

And,  excuse  the  remark,  but  I  think  you  are  crazy.' ' 

We  shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  open  our  budget  again,  and  to  accompany  a 
selection  from  its  contents  with  such  extracts  from  the  unique  and  pleasant  per- 
sonal correspondence  of  Sands,  as  may  without  impropriety  be  given  to  the  public. 


Dickinson's  Boston  Almanac:  Embossed  Cards,  etc. —  We  have  received 
from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Thomas  Groom  and  Company,  State-street,  Boston,  a 
copy  o(  this  very  neat,  comprehensive,  and  useful  little  volume  for  1&13 ;  in  which  it 
seems  to  us  more  iuteresting  and  valuable  information  is  condensed  than  would  at  first 
appear  possible  to  crowd  into  so  narrow  a  compass.  Beside  the  usUal  astronomical  mat- 
ter of  an  almanac,  there  are  facing  each  month  blank  memoranda-sheets,  ruled  to  each 
day ;  a  complete  table  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  a  corrected  list  of 
all  the  members  of  Congress  ;  all  the  oflSces  and  officers  of  the  slate  and  city  govern- 
ments of  Massachusetts  and  Boston ;  with  records  of  the  fire-department,  vrater-reser- 
voirs,  public  and  private  schools,  and  public  institutions  at  South  Boston  ;  rail-roads  in 
Massachusetts  and  adjacent  States  ;  a  table  of  streets,  with  a  list  of  all  the  clergymen, 
(and  churches^  with  an  accurate  engraving  of  each,  and  also  its  history  and  present  condi- 
tion,) physicians,  constables,  nurses,  and  public  houses  ;  together  with  a  very  vahiablo 
record  of  important  events  in  Boston  during  the  year  1842,  and  general  events  for  the 
same  year ;  with  other  valuable  matters,  which  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  minia- 
tore-book  wifl  reveal. 

We  shall  mention  a  word  or  two  in  tliLs  place  in  regard  to  the  higher  orders  of  printing 
executed  at  the  Boston  establishment  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  by  for  the  most  extensive  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Without  alluding  to  the  ordinary  styles  of  plain  printing, 
for  the  execution  oi  which,  upon  types  of  his  own  casting,  constantly  renewed,  Mr. 
Dickinson's  reput||||^n  is  widely  established,  we  pass  to  his  Embossed  Cards^  a  largo 
and  various  specimen-book  of  which  now  lies  before  us.  Without  exaggeration,  we 
have  never  seen  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  cards  half  so  beautiful.  Every  species  of  vis- 
iting, invitation,  and  business-rcards,  plain  while  and  delicately- tinted,  from  the  largest  lo 
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IVe  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  Intel;  expreised  our  high  udmiralion  of  the 
deacriptive  poetry  of  Mr.  Stbkkt,  nnd  have  presented  exquisite  passagea  from  his 
writings,  wliieh,  far  more  than  any  thing  we  could  have  said  in  hia  behalf,  have 
coiniiiended  him  to  the  cordial  regards  of  our  readers,  and  made  the  peculiar 
chatactetistics  of  his  style  widely  ftrailiar  to  the  public.  The  poem  which  gives 
the  title  to  the  present  volume  is  '  principally  descriptive,  with  a  alight  thread  of 
narrative,  and  a  few  incidents  interwoven,  illustrating  the  rude  period  of  the  event 
depicted.'    Mr.  Street  has  drawn  the  scenes  in  keeping  with  the  chnmcter! 


IS  of  froi 


vell-knc 


thepi 


aim  at  the  conlinuoua  interest  of  a  tate,  hut  consislB  merely  of  a  collection  of  feli- 
citous aketchea  drawn  arouiid,  but  generally  connected  with,  the  principal  event. 
Id  segregating  one  or  two  brief  descriptive  passagea  from  the  main  poem,  it  is 
our  purpose  only  to  indicate  the  fuilhf u  Iness  with  which  its  external  scenes  are 
depicted :  (he  performance  itself  we  leave  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  additional  readers 
which  we  hope  our  cordial  commendation  will  secure  for  it.  The  foUowing  has 
the  efiect  of  a  painting : 


tVu.]iiilheir  walk;  Ihe  mrBan  beymd 

•Ow mutliml, M^ho'corni'nsfo^,  ""     ' 
Hi«  tatrow  icEkr  wilh  iplHliing  leap, 

SlHiwiibf  aline  DpDBihEdFEp: 
Tks  onsc  diiru,  In  back  wild  lUds, 
Dawn  Ike  Meep  (rgvclly  wster  side : 
Vvmiyva  deef> nook,  when  baugha  o'erlea 
And  meli*  ibg  ligtil  In  ^Idsn  fnen. 
The  ihick  ber  yidlow  brood  leadi  out, 
Thpnug  Ibelc  liny  bill*  about, 
Al  Ibe  qalck  w»iiii-<|iid«r'i  bo  -  ' 


oaghpi 


a  low  bn»d  Ikll, 
=  Hpliiig  gnawlB  J, 


Bat  B>  tttwBfB  imiavpt  nreii  lh«  bitak, 
Bark  hcada  wiihiii  «cb  horsl  tbrink, 
Shapeiiwini]' glide  fram  irre  and  Inagb, 


■oties,  although  many  of  oi 
above  quoted : 


lother  and  a  very  diS*erent  scene ;  but  it  is  as  faithful  in  all  it 


'  readers  may  not  know  it,  belil^e,  aa  the  admirable  tines 


Wnain  a  but  at  Inga,  nnmnd 

lu  beanh,  the  hunien  aroup  icweihEr : 
Thay  bear  llie  inaddiinB(riecnp(U>i  hhi  nd, 


!:«•■ 


Cbeeken  the  nrnwiiu  from  tke 

Baib«  nit  of  boni,  and  pamhe 

Ouer^B  and  beiivBr'i  gluuy  liii 

Hung  roDad  tbe  ci 

Wbileui  the  mmen 

Are  irovpf  d  ibc  ridat  Mm  wid  a 
TiMhaDiidi  ace  croucking  by  die  hlase, 
Slow  wlnkfiiB  tn  their  dotbiE  gaie, 
HuirlRt  Iks  dnpi  of  lap  nadc 
III  •hriirhiHfniDi  ibe  iicsmliij;  u-osd. 
WiUuD,  the  ric4i  warm  mby  Kghl, 
WiihoDi,  the  black  cold  iiDniiy  utbt, 

Of  the 


lialo  deep  n 
poems'  mentioned  in  the  title-page  of  Ihis  ' 


Conlratlinf ,  kindle  bi  the  breaR, 
Feelingi  of  cuinfun  uid  of  nu. 

Tbs  wind->i»iP>  tni'mple  through  ihB  >kle* 
And  DIhar  noliei  nf  Ihe  uighl 

Peopis  hl«  dnanu  wilh  viiinni  dread  : 
Hiat  awfDI  mih  \  la  (bat  ibe  Sighi 

or  Ike  Haniilemoo,  vsngeance-M, 
Fram  big  b)Hrk  hnuat,  bit  wraih  la  wreokT 
Ii  that  the  Hyiiii  vidiin'*  ibrivk ! 
An  IhDH  wild  Hundi  iu  moumrol  criei 
Aa,  taloB-Braiped,  it  iLuwIy  diet  t 

The  ■lumberer  wakeif  the  «wreplng  blast 

The  mytlic  to1c»  of  hit  dmm ;         ' 
Id  Hihe  vliioni  leave  hi!  brain, 


y  beautiful  volume 
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we  have  neither  present  leisure  nor  space  adequately  to  speak.  Some  of  them 
first  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker,  and  one  or  two  of  the  others  have  been 
already  before  the  public.  'The  Forsaken  Road'  is  a  most  original  and  life-like 
sketch ;  but  the  stanzas  entitled  '  Faith '  remind  us  too  forcibly  of  some  lines  on  a 
kindred  theme  by  Bo  wring. 


The  NoBTH- American  Re viBW.    Number  CXVIII.   pp.  256.    Boston:    David  H.  Williams. 
New-York :    C.  S.  Francis  and  Company. 

Without  possessing  any  one  article  of  very  striking  interest,  the  papers  in  the 

*  North- American '  for  the  January  quarter  are  all  entertaining,  and  some  of  them 
have  unusual  interest  for  that  work.  '  The  English  Abroad '  is  a  cutting  expos6  of 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  English  travellers  and  residents  on  the  Conti- 
nent; especially  the  ci-devant  and  soi-disant  men  of  property,  who  sustain  th^ 
principal  characters  in  the  vast  strolling  company  of  the  English  abroad.  The 
whole  article  is  written  in  a  free  flowing  style,  and  the  castigation  which  it 
administers  is  certainly  well-deserved.  A  paper  precedes  this,  upon  the  '  Land- 
scape Gardening'  and  '  Cottage  Architecture'  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  of  New- 
burgh,  which  are  highly  and  justly  commended.  This  gentleman,  by  his  fine 
establishment,  his  individual  influence,  and  his  pen,  is  doing  more  to  infuse  among 
our  people  a  regard  for  tasteful  gardens  and  grounds,  and  beautiful  cottage  resi- 
dences, than  any  ten  other  persons  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  in  the  United 
States.  The  long  review  of  Hallam's  '  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  * 
in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  we  have  not  found  leisure  to 
encounter,  but  have  reserved  it  for  future  perusal.  Having  recently  read  the 
volume,  we  are  not  attracted  by  the  notice  of  Ward's  Memoirs  of  Samuel  Cur- 
'WEN.  If  justice  is  done  to  the  work,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  liberal  extracts 
made  from  it,  this  paper  must  needs  prove  to  be  one  of  much  interest.  The 
'Works  of  Alexander  Dumas'  are  treated  in  the  next  article  with  great  dis- 
crimination as  well  as  appreciation ;  the  style  of  the  review  moreover  is  particu- 
larly lively  and  spirited.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  that  a  great  and  favorable 
change  has  come  over  our  reviewers  in  this  respect.  It  is  no  longer  considered 
essential  to  be  very  dull  in  order  to  be  deemed  deep ;  nor  is  the  work  itself  so  fre- 
quently as  formerly  lost  sight  of  in  long  dissertations,  calculated  rather  to  exhibit  the 
writer  than  the  author  whose  merits  or  defects  he  discusses.  The  review  of  Madame 
Calderon's  '  Life  in  Mexico,'  a  work  to  which  we  hope  soon  to  invite  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  beside  affording  a  fair  insight  into  the  volume,  has  some  incidental 
remarks  upon  English  travellers  in  America,  which  but  for  imperative  reasons  we 
should  have  quoted  in  this  notice,  but  which  we  can  only  commend  to  the  reader's 
attention.  *  Insanity  in  Massachusetts '  is  the  theme  of  the  next  paper.  Many  inci- 
dents are  given  of  the  culpable  indifference  with  which  the  condition  of  the  poor 
maniac  is  too  apt  to  be  regarded  by  the  unthinking  or  inhuman  among  the  mass. 
Some  account  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  institutions  for  the 
insane  is  given,  and  the  increase  of  them  in  Massachusetts  is  strenuously  urged. 
The  entire  article  is  interesting,  and  replete  with  humane  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions. The  remaining  papers  of  the  Review  are  upon  Dickens's  writings,  (includ- 
ing his  *  American  Notes,)  which  are  warmly  commended ;  a  review  of  Gray's 

*  Botanical  Text-Book,'  and  '  Eckfeldt  and  Dubois  on  Coins.' 
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A  New- Year  Epistle. —  While  our  excellent  correspondent  the  ^Country  DoC' 
tor '  was  inditing  the  following  familiar  letter  to  the  Editor,  we  were  standinf 

*  between  the  meeting  years,  the  coming  and  the  past,'  in  our  quiet  sanctum, 
oppressed  like  our  friend  with  a  vague  aspiration  to  pierce  through  the  Time- 
element,  and  glance  into  the  Eternal ;  a  vain  longing  to 

'  Lift  the  Future's  solemn  veil  I 

The  reaching  of  a  trembling  hand 
To  put  udidc  the  cold  and  pale 

Cloud-curtains  of  the  Unseen  Land ! ' 

The  distant  past  drew  near ;  the  scenes  of  innocent  boyhood  came  thronging  back ; 
the  Departed  stood  by  our  side !     But  it  was  all  a  dream  —  a  bright  fabric  of  the 

*  silent  Arachnes  that  weave  unresistingly  in  our  imaginations.*  Yet  when  the 
vision  had  passed  utterly  away,  we  drew  from  it  a  lesson,  not  of  sadness,  but  of  a 
subdued  cheerfulness ;  for  it  is  well  at  such  a  time  to  remember  that  we  have  here 
'  no  continuing  city;'  and  that  in  a  better  land  we  shall  meet  the  loved  and  lost 
who  have  gone  before  us.  '  There  is  nothing  fornxidable  about  death,*  (says  an 
eloquent  writer,  long  since  gone  down  to  darkness  and  the  worm,) '  but  the  cense- 
quences  of  it,  and  these  we  ourselves  can  regulate  and  control.  The  shortest  lilb 
is  long  enough  if  it  lead  to  a  better,  and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  if  it  do  not.*  Let 
therefore  the  solemn  monitions  of  such  seasons  only  the  more  forcibly  remind  ne 
of  the  warning  of  the  poet : 

*  Threefold  the  stride  of  Timk,  from  first  to  last! 
Ix)itering  »lo\v,  the  Future  creepolh. 
Arrow-swift,  the  Present  sweepeth, 
And  motionless  forever  stands  the  Past ! ' 

'  Fob  a  pleasing  variety,  (being  rarely  addicted  to  letter-writing,)  what  if  I  take  advantage  o£  a 
clean  hearth,  a  bright  light,  and  a  quiet  room,  to  present  you  my  respectful  compliments  for  the  new 
year?  '  Clear  the  table,  Betty ;  put  out  of  my  sight  those  ungrateful  volumes  of  Leigh  Hunt  ;  tell 
Patrick  he  may  go  to  the  cathedral ;   tell  Madagascar  not  to  make  so  much  noise  in  the  kitchenj  the 

black  rascal ! '    What  a  magnificent  imagination  I  have  got !   With  what  a  natural  grace  I  oonld 

orderabout  a  dozen  menials — if  J  had  them .'  C ,  I  do  amuse  myself  in  solemn  8ennon-time,na7 

even  when  my  knees  arc  getting  black-and-bluc  with  kneeling  at  prayers,  and  thus  unfitting  myself 
for  the.world's  cruel  reality,  by  letting  my  thoughts  run  about  like  a  chased  goose,  and  imagining 
delightful  things  which  can  never  come  to  pass.  And  so  of  other  distractions.  This  morning,  while 
I  was  entering  into  a  discriminating  criticism  about  the  Christmas  greens,  I  came  near  being  made 
to  laugh  out  daring  the  first  lesson,  by  an  old  gentleman  who  sat  behind  me  placing  a  false  zeliuice 
on  the  pew-door,  and  tumbling  out  into  the  aisle.    The  violent  clfurt  which  he  made  to  recover  him- 
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self  •  resulted  in  a  total  failure,'  His  prayer-book  flew  off  like  a  peach-pit  out  of  a  choked  man, 
when  he  is  slapped  on  the  back.  I  wish  I  could  command  my  risible  muscles,  which  sometimes 
laugh  when  I  am  not  willing  to  come  into  the  measure ;  as  men  sometimes  stagger  when  they  are 
not  drank.  How  is  a  man  to  set  up  a  despotism  over  bis  own  thoughts,  when  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  a  republican  government,  and  disdain  to  be  ruled  ?  This  is  a  great  bar  to  my  being 
devout,  which  I  am  sure  it  is  a  happiness  to  be,  if  we  have  a  rational,  pure  devotion.  Neither  you 
nor  I  can  help  feeling^  and  intensely  too,  at  this  season,  when  we  are  smiling,  and  smiling,  and 
wishing  so  many  people  happy.  Do  you  never  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  think  of 
being  locked  up  in  the  grave  —  which  we  all  must  be  —  and  then  rejoice  to  hear  the  cocks  crowing 
for  the  morning  ?  Oh !  it  t5  horrible,  this  deatu  !  It  is  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  endure,  unless 
we  take  the  Christian  religion  as  we  find  it,  and  dismiss  all  ungodly  cavilling.  We  cannot  under- 
stand all  things ;  and  so  I  send  them  back  to  the  devil  whence  they  came,  the  wretched  doubts 
which  sometimes  will  obtrude,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  tliat  these  spirits  of  ours  are 
the  mere  result  of  the  organization  of  matter,  instead  of  being  breathed  in  us  by  the  Almighty,  and 
being  about  to  return  to  the  Gon  that  gave  them !  I  should  be  sorry  to  entertain  such  thoughts 
with  reference  to  the  friends  whom  I  have  lost  during  the  past  year  ;  and  you,  of  youi  poet-brother. 
I  trust  that  he  is  still  a  poet ;  that  he  is  rambling  among  sceneries  unspeakably  glorious,  and  has  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  stars  ;  he  who  in  this  world  felt  the  Beautiful  to  his  heart's  core,  and  knew 
how  to  appreciate  the  faintest  breeze  which  fanned  his  brow  in  summer. 

*  One  of  my  haunts  in  this  place  is  to  a  high  hill,  not  the  one  where  I  Walked  with  you  once,  but  a 
more  elevated  peak  in  the  same  chain.  The  prospect  is  very  flne,  and  overlooks  the  ocean.  There 
lives  a  German  whom  I  go  occasionally  to  see ;  and  the  other  day  I  went  up  to  his  Apennine  resi- 
dence in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm.  He  treats  me  to  delightful  Rhenish  wines,  which  cume  from 
his  own  grapes,  for  he  has  wealth.  Without  exception  he  exceeds  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen  in 
the  form  of  humanity ;  his  bulk  being  al>out  five  hundred  pounds,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge  by  the 
eye  —  perhaps  a  little  more.  If  he  were  not  so  very  larqe^Yia  is  conscious  he  would  be  a  great 
man.  He  has  a  fine  intellect,  and  how  learned  he  is!  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  and  many  oriental 
languages,  are  familiar  to  him ;  and  all  literature,  but  particularly  the  Bible.  He  is  not  a  Jew  nor 
yet  exactly  a  Christian,  as  we  understand  it.  I  should  say  he  was  a  rationalist,  or  something  of 
that  stamp.  .  He  does  nothing  but  devour  books  day  and  night,  which  he  makes  way  with  just  as 
the  zoological  beasts  make  way  with  the  raw  meat.  I  advised  him  not  to  confine  liimself  so  much, 
and  to  take  horse-back  exercise !  —  at  which  he  laughed ;  for  he  has  biliary  calculi.  He  pointed  out 
of  the  window  to  a  small  donkey  engaged  in  turning  a  windlass  to  draw  water  out  of  a  deep  well, 
•nd  shook  his  head.  I  listened  to  that  man  four  hours,  and  to  his  inexhaustible  knowledge.  We 
talked  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  when  he  told  me  that  he  was  certain  of  it,  and  bis  face 
beamed,  and  his  own  soul  seemed  to  speak  out  of  liis  eyes,  he  was  really  eloquent ;  and  although 
my  own  faith  was  of  course  already  fixed,  I  was  interested.  I  listened  to  him  with  heart-felt  plea- 
sure ;  and  when  I  came  away  the  shades  of  night  and  the  drifting  snow  made  it  hard  for  me  to  get 
home.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that  perhaps  we  might  see  a  spirit  leaving, the  Iwdy,  if  our 
optics  were  more  keen  than  they  are.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  an  expression  which  struck  me  very 
much  when  I  heard  it,  from  an  old  soldier,  who  told  me  that  he  stood  by  one  General  Ferguson,  as 
he  breathed  out  his  last,  when  wounded  in  the  battle.  '  I  saw,'  said  he, '  the  last  breath  of  his 
body,  as  it  curled  upward  from  his  mouth,  on  a  fine  frosty  morning ! '  You  see  what  queer  reflec- 
tions I  am  getting  into ;  but  it  is  nearly  midnight,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  '  Happy  new 
year !  happy  new  year!  and  many  of  them,  my  masters  ! ' 

*  Really,  there  is  a  strange  variety  of  characters  in  this  nook,  consisting  of  poets,  parsons,  play- 
actors, gentlemen  of  leisure,  blue-stockings,  and  a  sprinkling  of  '  uncommon  queer-ones'  scattered 
about  the  country ;  such  as  misers,  octogenarians,  half-blooded  Indians,  antique  negroes,  (nobody 
knows  how  old  they  are,)  eccentric  persons,  old  witches,  men  seven  feet  high,  men  that  squeak 
like  eonachfl,  others  that  believe  in  witches,  revolutionary  soldiers,  fox-hunters,  distinguished 

black-legs,  inn-keepers (Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  Habry  Cott  was  dead  ? ,  The  last  time  I  saw 

him  he  was  sipping  a  sherry-cobbler  on  his  piazza,  and  said  he  should  ^  get  along  well  enough  if  it 
was  n't  for  the  d  —  d  gravel ; '  but  he  is  gone,  and  another  tavern-keeper,  with  a  red  nose,  remarked 
at  his  g^ave  that  he  is  *  better  off."*)  To  get  on  with  the  list :  Cretans,  loco-foeos,  idiots,  metaphysi- 
c'ians,-and  incendiaries !  Let  me  tell  you  of  a  little  adventure  which  befell  me  last  night.  You 
must  know  that  some  two  or  three  weeks  ago  some  vicious  person  set  fire  to  one  of  Dr.  -— 's 
buildings,  about  three  o'clock  on  a  freezing,  windy  night.  Some  young  men  of  the  Dutch,  who  had 
been  a-courting,  coming  home  by  a  by-road  at  that  late  hour,  discovered  tlie  flame,  about  as  large 
as  your  hat,  insinuating  itself  into  tlic  shingles,  upon  which  they  ran  home,  changed  Uieir  new  coats, 
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ro  the  stann,  whicli  if  Ibey  luid  n^  c 

a  ToLmileQf  {HiiraL    In  leas 
i-door.    Be  no ;  Uic  wuiJi  Grr 


nndr  filT'lodu  n 


lEiuE  Id  n^,  and  kepi  cUdwing,  diowingf  chuxvicij 
prawling  all  ovar  Ui  (bcc.  AI  finl  he  aaid  he  did  i 
tremel;  in  liquor.    Suffice  ii  lo  uy,  h< 


ifflo  jail,  and  Ihe  wbnle 


ng.  <  Holla,  Itwn!  hah  lyna  black  devil  I'cuBcedt.  '  LdciIt 
'  Upon  lhi>  I  ■proag  my  ranlo,  and  the  olher  Dogberrie*  came 
h-houte,  which  wai  a  laiJcir's^hup,  o[  which  Ihe  lailoi  had 


Led.    Such  i>  lire  alTiuiwoali 
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Eablv  Wbitinqb  of  the  late  Robert  C.  Sands.  — It  was  our  good  for- 
tune iatt^ly  \o  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  tbe  most  intimntc  friends  of  Ihe 
late  gifted  and  lamented  Robeut  C.  Sands  ;  a  gentleman  who,  with  some  two  or 
three  olhera,  was  almost  always  in  his  company  of  an  evening  when  leisure  permit- 
ted, and  who  wiole  in  conjunction  with  him  portions  of  many  of  those  humoniug 
■ketches  which  first  attracted  the  sltention  of  the  town,  in  the  '  St.  Tammany's 
Magazine,'  and  we  believB  other  publications  of  the  day,  some  twenly-three  or  four 
years  ago.  We  have  been  delighted  in  the  examination  of  several  humorous  mb. 
■keleheo,  in  the  possession  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  alluded  ;  and  to 
parts  of  which  we  hope  our  readers  will  ere  long  be  permitted  access.  We  m^e 
the  following  selection  from  a  capital  imitation  of  a  species  of  '  Infernal '  novel- 
writing,  quite  common  at  the  period  when  it  was  penned.  A  certain  connt,  who 
in  order  lo  '  laise  Ih^  wind '  has  made  a  league  with  the  Old  Gentleman,  has  vio- 
lated his  engagement,  and  is  suddenly  wailed  upon  by  his  diabplical  creditor,  who 
with  a  grin  on  his  face,  cries  out  to  hifi  victim;  'Come,  we  must  be  offl'  The 
count  appeared  much  terrified.  In  a  soothing  voice  of  eicpoitulationheBnid:  'Our 
agreement  was  for  forty  years  ;  but  Iwejity  have  elapsed  ;  must  I  go  ? '  '  Yes,"  said 
the  guest,  in  a  determined  but  dogged  sort  of  a  lone.  '  Grant  me  but  a  year  1 ' 
'Hoi'  'Amonthr  'No!'  'Aweek!'  '  No!'  ■ '  A  dny! '  '  Nol' "  "Then,"  said 
the  count, '  you  see  this  candle ;  it  is  but  an  inch  long.  While  it  is  burning,  here  ia 
another  bottle,  and  a  capital  cigar  to  regale  yon.  Will  you  spare  me  till  this  can- 
dle is  burnt  out!'  '  Yes,'  said  the  guest.  '  Very  well,' said  the  cooint,  blowing  out 
the  candle  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket  { '  then  lam  snug  enough!'  So  saying,  he  left 
the  apartment  by  another  door.  The  person  in  black  got  up,  his  whole  fr«jii6 
trembling  with  anger,  and  his  eyes  Bcinlillating  with  lurid  corruscaiions  of  wrstb. 
He  looked  withal  remarkably  aneakiog,  and  vanished  with  a  clap  of  thunder.'  One 
of  the  most  amusing  things  in  the '  St.  Tammany's,'  however,  is  an  imilation  of  The 
Broken  Heart,' by  Washington  Irving.    It  is  entitled  ' 7"**  Ticeatcd  Aoir,'  and 
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save  that  the  style  is  in  the  richest  vein  of  burlesque,  the  resemblance  to  the  origi- 
nal is  admirably  preserved.  Omitting  the  prefatory  reflections,  we  must  ask  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  following  aflecting  narrative : 

*  It  is  about  tw^o  years  since  I  first  began  to  notice,  in  my  walks  through  the  city,  the 
figure  of  a  man  which  forcibly  attracted  my  attention.  He  was  clad  in  a  shabby  suit  of 
buu;k ;  and  his  pale,  emaciated  ai^pearance  indicated  a  state  of  ill  health,  or  at  least  a 
confined  and  sedentary  life  and  spare  habit  of  body.  His  countenance  was  soAly  expres- 
sive ;  and  his  features  might  have  been  deemed  effeminate  had  it  not  been  for  his  nose, 
which  was  of  unuHuai  length.  I  frequentlv  met  him  in  by-paths  and  blind  alleys  ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  shunned  general  observation.  I  also  remarked  that  when  he  blew  his 
nose,  or  happened  to  touch  that  feature,  his  face  was  overspread  with  deeper  gloom,  and 
profound  sighs  escaped  from  his  bosom.  Curiosity  prompted  me  to  seelc  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  it  was  not  till  afler  many  fruitless  expedients  for  that  purj^ose,  that  accident 
fevored  my  design. 

*  Oh  a  fine  summer  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  shores  of  Jersey, 
I  was  sitting  on  the  comer  of  a  bench  on  the  Battery,  when  the  object  of  my  curiosity 
placed  him.se If  quietly  beside  me,  apparently  uiiheedful  of  the  presence  of  human  beings. 
He  seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  scene  and  of  the  hour ;  and  a  pensive  and  pleas- 
ing sadne.<ts,  according  with  the  tone  of  his  feelings,  illuminated  his  features  with  a  mel- 
ancholy smile.  Tlie  light  of  his  eye  was  like  the  subdued  brightness  of  the  twilight 
beam ;  and  the  fading  roseate  hue  which  glimmered  in  Uie  western  heaven,  and  was 
reflected,  tint  for  tint,  in  the  broad  Ixwom  of  the  noble  bay,  seemed  also  reflected  from 
the  tip  of  his  nose.  Seeing  that  his  Teser\'ed  and  sulky  disposition  was  somewhat 
relaxed  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  I  ventured  to  accost  him,  and  observed,  in  as  polite 
and  aflable  tone  as  I  could,  that  it  was  a  fine  evening.  '  Yes,'  answered  he ; '  Nature  still 
glows  in  primeval  freshness,  thouprh  her  sons  are  overwhelmed  by  grief,  by  disappoint- 
ment, ana  by  sliame.  Her  tints  arc  still  as  bright,  her  verdure  still  as  green,  her  air  as 
balmy,  and  iier  odors  as  delicate,  as  in  the  days  of  Methuselah ;  but  the  jaundice  which 
tinges  man's  eye-balls  reduces  everv  thing  to  the  same  dull  and  monotonous  complexion. 
To  me,  all  scenes,  all  seasons,  and  all  situations,  are  alike.  Man  delights  not  me,  nor 
woman  either.'  Here  he  used  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  sighed  deeply  and  repeat- 
edly. iTie  courtesy  with  which  he  answered  me,  induced  me  to  address  nun  again,  and 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  preal  chagrin.     He  answered  me  as  fblloM's  : 

*  I  did  not  think  to  have  pronounced  to  a  human  soul  the  story  of  my  disgrace ;  or  that 
the  recital  of  that  which  preys  upon  my  heart  would  ever  have  blistered  my  tongue. 
My  life  is  hurrving  to  its  close  ;  to  the  bourne  of  hope  and  fear ;  the  common  goal,  where 
Ambition  and  i)espair  lay  down  their  heads  on  the  same  pillow,  and  shimber  in  the  same 
tfhroud  of  obliWon.  I  will  confide  my  sorrows  to  you  ;  for  there  is  a  certain  je  ne  sots 
qttoi  in  your  physiognomy  which  rescues  me  from  contempt  at  least,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
mise commiseration  and  svmpalhy.  Sir,  I  was  the  fiflh  son  of  an  eminent  soap-boiler  in 
Wapping.  My  name  is  Peter  Wilk.  I  was  tenderly  educated  by  a  doating  father 
and  mother,  who  are  now,  alas !  both  dead.  They  are  both  buried  in  the  chuxch-yard 
belon^g  to  one  of  Mr.  Huntingdon's  chapels;  and  a  neat  tomb-stone  was  erected 
over  meir  graves,  at  my  expense.  I  aL«50  had  a  white  railing  placed  round  their  narrow 
homes  ;  and  left  directions  that  it  should  be  new  whitewashed  every  year  by  the  sexton, 
out  of  a  small  fund  which  I  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  M^  father  left  me  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  as  my  share  of  his  property.  I  had  been  taught  no  trade,  after  leaving 
school,  as  my  mother  thought  ray  frame  too  delicate  for  constant  exercise.  I  had  heard 
that  in  America  it  was  eaaA  to  make  a  fortune  with  a  little  money,  without  any  particular 
business.  Accordingly  I  ^ssed  the  great  Atlantic.  I  shall  not  tire  you  with  an  account 
of  my  passage.  I  saw  a  great  many  porpoises,  and  several  whales  sporting  in  the 
immensity  of  the  water.  I  thought  it  was  pretty  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  ;  and  wished 
I  "was  a  porpoise  or  a  noddy,  that  I  might  play  all  day  in  the  water,  and  not  be  troubled 
with  my  fifteen  hundred  pound?,  and  with  thinking  how  I  should  dispose  of  it.  I  saw 
an  iceberg,  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun  ;  and  dreamed  that  it  ^-as  a  fairy  castle.  I 
wished  that  I  could  live  there  all  my  life,  with  Miss  Letitia  Bailey,  who  jilted  me  and 
married  Bob  Cuog^  the  tanner.  I  saw  a  mast  floating  at  a  distance,  with  a  white  rag 
tied  to  it ;  and  wa«  fylad  that  I  had  not  been  on  board  of  the  ship  it  had  belonged  to,  or  I 
might  have  perishe^l  unknown,  without  any  kind  friend  to  have  erected  a  tomb-stone  to 
my  memory.  But  why  do  I  dwell  on  these  trifling  particulars,  since  I  cannot  long  pro- 
tract my  sad  history  ?  Sir,  it  was  in  sight  of  Sandy  Hook,  that,  on  my  reproving  the  cap- 
tain for  a  very  improper  expression  he  made  use  of  to  the  cook,  he  fell  into  a  violent 
passion.  He  put  my  nose  in  a  parenthesis,  and  lugg-ed  me  all  round  the  deck,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  passengers,  I  was  overpowered  by  his  unparalleled  rudeness  ;  I  could 
not  articulate  ;  I  jrave  vent  to  my  feelings  ;  I  burst  into  tears.' 

*■  A  pcut>xysm  of  feeling  followed  this  disclosure.    My  new  acquaintance  covered  his 
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the  smallest  sizes,  in  every  variety  of  beautiful  type  and  colored  inks,  is  here  contained. 
The  devices  for  the  embossed  ornaments  are' so  numerous  and  so  graceful,  and  are  com- 
,bined  and  amm^ed  with  such  exquisite  skill  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Mrrcii ell,  of  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Paine,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  both  celebrated  die-sinkers,  seal- engravers,  and 
medallion-cutters,  that  his  or  her  taste  must  needs  be  very  fastidious  who  could  not 
choose  but  select  admirable  embossed  cards  or  note-papers  from  the  collection  to  which 
we  refer,  and  to  which,  by  the  way,  constant  additions  are  being  made.  We  perceive 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  fashionable  party  or  ball  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Boston  that 
does  not  put  Mr.  Dickinson's  presses  in  requisition  ;  to  say  nothing  of  business-cards, 
circulars,  etc.,  in  the  sea-board  towns  from  Maine  to  New- Orleans,  and  landward  to  St. 
Louis.  In  fact,  he  seems  likely  to  establish  for  his  press  an  American  repute  like  that 
which  the  '  Border  Press'  of  Ballantyne  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain.  lie  did  not  need 
the  certificates  of  lions.  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Samuel 
Eliot,  and  Judge  Tiiaciikr,  of  Boston,  to  assist  in  establishing  the  character  and 
popularity  of  liLs  embossed  cards  and  note-papers.  Beauty  like  that  by  which  they  are 
dLstinguished  compels  and  need  nevw  $eek  ^hiouable  distinction ;  nor  can  the  cheapness 
with  which  they  are  furnished  lessen  their  attractions ;  for  these  are  times  when  this 
feature  is  a  desideratum,  even  with  the  highest  classes. 


Go»sip  WITH  Readers  and  Cohrkspondents.  —  We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  hamiliating 
position,  to  a  right-thinking  mind,  than  that  of  a  weak,  proud  man,  reduced  from  a  sphere  of  wealth 
which  he  never  lifted  a  finger  to  eaTn<f  to  become  a  mere  narrator  of  its  influence,  while  he  possesaed 
and  abused  it.    Scrch  men  too  have  we  known  ;  men  who  once  held  their  noses  lest  the  wind  sbould 
come  between  an  honest  mechanic  and  their  nobility,  while  their  own  character  stank  in  the  public 
nostrils ;  and  who,  in  speaking  of  the  masses,  were  wont  to  dwell  upon  the  hardships  they  entailed 
on  society,  ond  the  impropriety  of  their  ever  having  been  born.    ^Vhilc  we  can  feel  for  and  deeply 
sympathise  with  a  truly  unfortunate  man  in  the  loss  of  properly  honestly  acquired,  we  yet  regard  it 
as  an  instructive  moral  spectacle,  when  a  man  of  the  class  we  linve  indicated  is  seen  pointing  out 
with  retrospective  vanity  the  splendid  palace  in  which  he  flourished,  and  dwelling  upon  the  liucari- 
ous  condition  which  (through  accident  or  something  worse)  was  his,  before  he  was  reduced  in  funds 
and  fashion,  and  compelled  to  occupy  an  humbler  station  and  a  less  ambitious  mansion.    How  dif- 
ferent is  Aw  position,  who  in  walking  through  a  metropolis  where  he  has  acquired  wealth  and  hon- 
orable distinction,  can  point  to  a  rickety  work-shop  or  lowly  dwellhig  in  an  obscure  street  or  alley, 
and  say :  '  Tliere,  by  the  lal>or  of  these  hands,  and  by  honest  dealings  with  my  fellow  men,  I  laid 
the  sure  foundation  of  that  fortune  which  I  now  enjoy  I'    Such  are  some  of  the  thoughts  which 
passed  through  our  mind,  in  reading  in  the  last  number  of  Hunt's  ^  Merchant's  Magazine '  an  arti- 
cle upt)n  the  ^Li/e  and  Charar.Ur  of  tlie  late  Giffeon  Ltt^  with  whose  honorable  and  upward  career, 
to  its  final  close,  few  of  our  metropolitan  readers  are  not  familiar.    He  rose  by  dint  of  labor,  disci- 
plined intellect,  correct  habits,  and  honest  aims,  to  become  a  man  of  wealth,  mayor  of  our  city, 
and  a  national  legislator ;  in  all  which  stations  he  was  alike  respected  and  honored  ;  and  although, 
in  the  language  of  his  biographer,  he  ^  loft  behind  him  no  blazing  reputation  to  dazzle  or  astonish, 
yet  its  warming  and  invigorating  influences  will  be  felt  wherever  virtue  has  a  friend  or  philanthropy 
an  advocate.'    Mr.  Lee  looked  back  upon  his  early  struggles  and  straitened  circumstances  with  no 
feeling  of  false  shame.    '  I  remember,'  said  he,  in  aAer-life,  that '  when  I  was  a  lad,  living  with  my 
uncle,  it  was  my  business  to  feed  and  milk  the  cows.    And  many  a  time,  long  before  light  in  the 
morning,  I  have  started  off*,  in  the  cold  and  snow,  without  shoes,  to  my  work,  and  used  to  think  it  a  • 
luxury  to  warm  my  frozen  feet  on  the  spot  just  before  occupied  by  the  animal  I  bad  roused.'    The 
self-reliance  and  sturdy  independence  of  his  character  were  strikingly  exhibited  on  other  occasioni. 
He  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  North- Carolina  coast,  and  was  wandering  northward  (in  company 
with  the  desponding  Yankee  who  longed  so  to  hear  *  God-s  voice '  in  thelhunder,  that  he  might 
know  he  was  '  on  God's  airth,')  when  he  found  himself  sorely  in  want  of  a^|per  and  a  night's  lodg*' 
ing,  and  whhout  a  cent  of  money  to  pay  for  them.    *  He  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  farmer,  and  aAer 
explaining  his  circumstances,  proposed  to  chop  enough  wood  to  pay  for  his  meal  and  lodging; 
which  being  assented  to  by  the  farmer,  he  went  to  work  and  earned  what  hit  pride  forbade  him  to 
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And  he  gave  a  snort,  as  when  muttcrings  roll 
Abroad  from  pole  to  answering  pole. 
While  the  Storm-king  sits  on  the  haii-cloud's  back, 
And  amuses  himself  with  the  thunder-crack  ! 
Then  oft' he  went,  like  a  bird  with  red  wings 
That  builds  her  nest  where  the  cliff-flower  springs. 
Like  a  cloudy  steed  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
When  the  night'»  mulfled  horn  plays  a  windy  tune  : 
And  away  I  went,  while  my  garment  flew 
Forth  on  the  night  breeze,  with  a  snow-shiny  hue, 
Like  a  streak  of  white  foam  on  a  sea  of  blue. 
Up-bristled  then  the  night-charger's  hair  too, 
Like  a  bayonet  grove,  at  a  shoulder-hoc ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  But  I  saw  as  he  sailed  mid  the  dusky  air, 
A  bird  tlial  I  thought  I  knew  every  where ; 
A  fierce  gray  bird,  with  a  terrible  beak, 
With  a  glittering  eye  and  peculiar  shriek ! 

*  Proud  Bird  of  the  Cliff! '  I  addressed  him  then, 

*  How  my  heart  swells  high  thus  to  meet  thee  again ! 
Thou  whose  bare  bosom  for  rest  is  laid 

On  pillows  of  night  by  the  thunder-cloud  made  ! 

Witti  a  rushing  of  wiug^  and  a  screaming  of  praise 

Who  in  ecstasy  soarest  in  the  red-hol  blaze ! 

Who  dancest  m  heaven  to  the  song  of  the  trump. 

To  the  fife's  acclaim  and  base-drum  thump ! 

Whence  com'st  thou,'  I  cried, '  and  goest  whither? ' 

As  I  gently  detained  him  by  his  tail-feather : 

He  replied, '  Mr.  Neal  I  Mr.  Neal  !  let  me  loose ! 

I  am  not  an  eagle,  but  only  a  goose ! 

Your  optics  are  weak,  and  the  weather  is  hazy. 

And,  excuse  the  remark,  but  I  think  you  are  crazy.' ' 

We  shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  open  our  budget  again,  and  to  accompany  a 
selection  from  its  contents  with  such  extracts  from  the  uniq^ue  and  pleasant  per- 
sonal correspondence  of  Sands,  as  may  without  impropriety  be  given  to  the  public. 


Dickinson's  Boston  Almanac:  Embossed  Cards,  etc. —  We  have  received 
from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Thomas  Groom  and  Company,  State-street,  Boston,  a 
copy  of  this  very  neat,  comprehensive,  and  useful  little  volume  for  1S43 ;  in  which  it 
seems  to  us  more  interesting  and  valuable  information  is  condensed  than  would  at  first 
appear  possible  to  crowd  into  so  narrow  a  compass.  Beside  the  usual  astronomical  mat- 
ter of  an  almanac,  there  are  facing  each  month  blank  memoranda-sheets,  ruled  to  each 
day  ;  a  complete  table  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  a  corrected  list  of 
all  the  members  of  Congress  ;  all  the  offices  and  officers  of  the  state  and  city  govern- 
ments of  Massachusetts  and  Boston  ;  with  records  of  the  fire-department,  water-reser- 
voirs, public  and  private  schools,  and  public  institutions  at  South  Boston  ;  rail-roads  in 
Massachusetts  and  adjacent  States  ;  a  table  of  streets,  with  a  list  of  all  the  clergymen, 
(and  churches^  with  an  accurate  engraving  of  each,  and  also  its  history  and  present  condi- 
tion,) physicians,  constables,  nurses,  and  public  houses  ;  together  with  a  very  valuable 
record  of  important  events  in  Boston  during  the  year  1S42,  and  general  events  for  the 
same  year ;  with  other  valuable  matters,  which  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  minia- 
ture-book will  reveal. 

We  shall  mention  a  word  or  two  in  tliis  place  in  regard  to  the  higher  orders  of  printing 
executed  at  the  Boston  establishment  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  by  fer  the  most  extensive  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Without  alluding  to  the  ordinary  styles  of  plain  printing, 
for  the  execution  of  which,  upon  types  of  his  own  casting,  constantly  renewed,  Mr. 
Dickinson's  reput||^n  is  widely  established,  we  pass  to  his  Embossed  Cards,  a  large 
and  various  specimen-book  of  which  now  lies  before  us.  Without  exaggeration,  we 
have  never  seen  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  cards  half  so  beautiful.  Every  species  of  vis- 
iting, invitation,  and  business-^ards,  plain  while  and  delicately-tinted,  from  the  largest  to 


the  snialleit  sutes,  ill  every  v&riely  of  buautiful  type  and  colored  inks,  is  here  contsiDed. 
The  devices  for  the  embossed  omunenis  are  lo  Diunerous  anil  so  gracertil,  and  ore  com- 
.bined  and  arranged  wllh^nch  enqnisile  skill  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Mrn:iiELi.,orBoBIon,  nod  Mr. 
Richard  Paine,  of  Springfield,  Ma»«.,  both  cclebialed  dio-ainktre,  BCal-enpavers,  and 
mBdollion-cullcri,  tlial  libi  or  her  tusle  must  needs  be  very  feslidious  vflio  could  Dot 
chwwc  but  select  adinlrahle  embossad  cards  or  nole-papera  from  the  colleclion  to  which 
WB  ralbr,  and  to  which,  by  the  way,  constant  addilimu  arc  being  madd.  We  perceive 
that  there  is  ncarcely  a  fisbioimble  party  or  ball  within  a  biiudrrd  milts  of  Boston  that 
doea  not  put  ftlr,  Dickinson's  proiie!!  in  requisition  ;  to  aay  nothing-  of  iHisiucssHSKU, 
ciroujara,  etc.,  in  the  sen-board  towns  from  Maiue  to  New-Orleans,  and  landward  to  Si. 
_I«ui«.  In  &ct,  he  seems  llticly  lo  oslabtish  lor  his  press  an  American  repute  like  that 
which  the  '  Border  Press '  of  BALi^imNs  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain,  lie  did  not  need 
the  certificates  of  Hons.  Baux^el  T.  Akmstboko,  lUaEiaon  Grai  Otis,  Sakuei. 
Eliot,  and  Jddqk  TnACSER,  of  Boston,  to  Rmisl  in  csIabliBhing-  the  ehamoter  and 
popularity  of  liii  embossed  cards  and  note-papers.  Beanty  tike  that  by  which  tliey  are 
dislinpiislied  eampiU  and  need  never  ia:rt  tbsbionable  distinction ;  nor  can  the  cheapness 
with  which  They  are  rumiahed  lessen  their  altnctions;  for  these  are  ilmcs  when  this 
feature  Ib  a  doBitlcnitum,  even  with  the  highest  cbases. 
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accept  as  a  charity.'  Equally  forcible  and  characteristic  is  this  anecdote :  ^  In  1834,  the  memorable 
panic  year,  a  report  was  put  in  circulation  that  his  house  had  failed.  In  allusion  to  the  report,  he 
remarked :  '  I  commenced  business  when  poor,  on  credit.  I  thrived  by  credit ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  sacrifice  my  property  down  to  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  before  that  credit  shall  be 
dishonored.  I  have  atrrud  the  lap^tom^  and  lean  do  it  again ;  but  I  will  never  suffer  a  promise  of 
mine  to, be  broken  while  I  have  a  shilling  left  that  I  can  call  my  own.'  Though  already  widely 
before  the  public,  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  quote  one  more  anecdote  from  the  instructive 
and  able  biography  to  which  we  have  alluded : 

*  No  man  more  thonraghly  d««pfbed  tilck»7  in  trade ;  and  he  oaed  to  remark :  '  No  trade  can  be  aoand  that  !•  not  benefi- 
cial to  both  parties ;  to  the  bujrer  a*  well  aa  to  the  aelier.  A  man  may  obtain  a  temponuy  adranlace  by  aetliof  an  article  fot 
iiun«  than  it  it  worth :  but  the  very  effect  of  luch  operations  muit  recoil  on  him.  in  tiie  alupe  or  bad  debti  and  incroaaed  rialtt.' 
A  penoa  with  wliom  he  liad  eome  transactions,  once  boasted  to  iiim  tlial  tie  had,  on  one  occasion,  obtained  an  adranta^  orer 
audi  a  oeirlibor,  and  upon  another  occasion  over  another  neigtibor ;  '  and  to-dayJ*  said  be, '  I  have  obtained  one  over  jrou.' 
*  Well,'  sdd  Mr.  Lee,  'that  may  be  ;  but  if  yon  will  promiw  never  to  enter  roj  oJiloe  again,  I  will  rive  jrou  that  bundle  of 
goatrakina.'  The  roan  made  tlie  promise,  and  took  them.  t'Mlleen  jean  afterward  he  walked  into  Mr.  L«ee's  office.  At  the 
UMtant  of  seeing  Um,  he  exclaimed  :  '  You  have  violated  jour  word  ;  paj  me  for  the  goat-akins  t '  *  Oh  I  *  said  the  man,  <  I 
•m  quite  poor,  and  have  been  rery  imfortunate  since  I  saw  you.'  '  Yes,^  said  Mr.  Lee,  '  and  you  always  will  be  poor ;  that 
miaaafate  desire  for  overreaching  otliers  must  ever  keep  you  so.' 


UnOEK  the  head  of '  Craehuls  for  Christmas^'*  a  late  English  periodical  has  clustered  together  sev- 
eral burlesque  imitations  of  the  diflerent  styles  of  poetry  and  poets  of  the  present  era.  Some  of 
them  are  very  amusing.  The  lines  *  To  Isaac  Tompkins^s  Child^''  from  which  the  annexed  stanzas 
are  taken,  introduce  us  to  that  nice  dandy-poet,  Mr.  Alfred  TsNNYSoif ;  a  little  man,  who  writes 
with  little  thought  in  a  little  room  on  a  little  piece  of  paper : 


*  LovirtT,  airy,  fidry  creature, 
Life  is  in  thy  every  feature  ; 
To  and  firo  ror  ever  flitting. 
Never  atanding,  never  sitting 
Three  whole  rolnuies  in  a  place, 
Keeping  up  an  Mln  chase, 
Janiping,  atumpinr^  thumping,  squalling, 
Over  dudrs  and  soms  sprawling, 
MaUnr  such  a  din  and  pother, 

LioblMs,  rooms,  and  garrets  through ; 
Sweetest,  fleetest,  has  your  mother, 

Tell  me,  any  more  of  you  ? 


« Wisdom's  type,  my  Ihtle  dove, 
Come,  live  wrth  me,  and  be  my  love  I 
Come,  close  my  lips  up  with  thv  kisses  I 
See.  what  a  pretty  orange  this  u  I 
Ana  you  stuui  have  it,  ifto  me 
Tou  come,  and  sit  upon  my  knee. 
There  I  that 's  a  dear  I    But  where,  my  sweet, 
Have  you  been  dirtying  your  feet? 
You  litile  filthy  monkey  I  look, 

The  mesa  that  you  have  made  my  breeches  I 
If  TOU  wore  iniii«,  I  'd  make  the  cook 

Whip  you  to  death,  like  pigs,  with  switches  I ' 


niere  is  a  capital  imitation  of  spme  English  lady-poet,  in  the  pathetic  domestic  ballad  of '  The 
Bit; '  and  also  a  poetical  tale  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  story  of  '  love,  and  chivalry,  and  high 
empiize.'  It  is  simply  an  incident  in  the  history  of  a  famous  knight  who  owes  his  tailor ;  and  fear- 
fill  of  being  *  nabbed,'  pawns  his  armor,  spear,  etc.,  and  mounts  his  creditor's  shop-board  to  '  work 
oat '  his  debt !  The  poem  is  highly  Troubadbur-ish  in  its  orthography,  being  entitled '  The  Knyghte 
amd  the  Taylzeour^s  Daughter.''  To  explain  the  hiatus  between  the  two  columns  aimcxed,  it  must 
be  premised  that  fear  of  the  '  bayliffe  sneaking  near '  has  driven  the  knyghte  to  work,  and  that 
whUe  he  *  drives  the  glancing  needle,'  the  '  taylzeour's  daughter'  looks  down  upon  him  from  her 
lattice,  and  straightway  finds  that  her  heart  is  not  her  own.  She  is  a  generous  lover,  and  assists 
him  to  get  his  knightly  appointments  out  of  pawn : 


'  TATi.ZBonR !    Not  one  single  shilling 

Does  wy  breeches  pocket  hold, 
I  to  pay  am  reallr  wuling. 

If  I  truly  had  die  gold  : 
Farmen  none  can  I  encounter, 

Grazien  there  are  none  to  kill ; 
Therefore,  prythee,  gentle  tavlseour. 

Bother  not  about  thy  bill  I ' 

*  Oood  Sir  Knyefate.  Just  once  too  often 

Have  you  tikd  that  slippery  trick ; 
Hearts  like  mine  you  cannot  soflen, 

Vainly  do  yon  ask  for  tick. 
Chfistroas  and  its  bills  are  coming, 

Bopn  will  they  be  showering  in, 
Therefore,  once  for  all,  my  rum  'un, 

I  expea  you  'II  fork  the  tin  1 

*  Mark,  Sir  Knyehte,  that  gloomy  baylifle, 

In  the  palnier°s  amice  brown ; 
He  Aall  lead  you  unto  Jail,  if 

You  do  n't  instantly  stump  down  I ' 
Deeply  swore  the  young  crusader. 

But  the  tayiseour  would  not  hear, 
And  the  gloomy,  bearded  baylifle 

Evermore  kept  sneddng  near.' 


'  Canst  thou  love  me,  gentle  stranger  ? ' 

Blushmg  like  a  rose  she  stood : 
And  the  knyghte  at  once  admitted. 

That  he  rather  thourht  he  could. 
*  He  who  weds  me  shall  have  riches. 

Gold,  and  lands,  and  houses  free.' 
'  For  a  sinrle  pair  of —  Bmall-dofhta, 

I  woulu  roam  the  world  with  thee.' 

Then  she  flung  him  down  the  tickets  — 

Well  (he  knvghte  their  import  knew : 
'  Take  this  gtild  and  win  thy  armor 

From  the  unbelieving  Jew. 
Though  in  garments  mean  and  lowly 

Thou  would 'st  roam  the  world  with  me* 
Only  as  a  belted  warrior. 

Stranger,  will  I  wed  with  thee  I '  • 

At  the  feast  of  good  Saint  Alban, 

In  the  middle  of  the  Spring. 
There  was  some  superior  Jousting 

By  the  order  of  the  king. 
'  Valiant  knights  I '  exclaimed  the  monardi, 
•  You  will  please  to  understand, 
He  who  liean  himself  moat  bravely. 
Shall  obtain  my  daughter's  hand.' 


A  tournament  of  course  ensues ;  when  a  gallant  and  mysterious  knight,  with  a '  goose  regardant 
prapeT^  on  his  azure  shield,  who  proves  to  be  the  involuntary  journeyman  Schneider,  gains  the 
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laurel,  and  lays  the  chaplet '  at  the  taylzeour^s  daughter's  feet ! '  •  >  'It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
discussion  a^se  in  many  of  the  public  journals  in  relation  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Kmckehbockeb  for  August,  1841,  charging  General  PctnaM  with  neglect  of  duty  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  of  which  he  had  erroneously  been  held  up  as  the  hero.  Mr.  Banceoft,  the  distin- 
guished  American  historian,  stated  in  a  lecture  delivered  not  long  since  at  Boston,  that  *  aAer  much 
research,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Colonel  PsEscoTt,  not  General  Putnam,  was  the 
commander  *,  tHat  PuTif  am  left  the  lines  early  in  the  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  ree'n- 
forcements,  and  did  not  return  until  late  in  the  day,  when  he  came  without  them ;  and  that  nothing 
then  saved  him  from  a  reprimand  from  General  WAsniNOTON  but  the  fact  that  he  was  not  in  com- 
meuid  during  the  day.'  This  seems  to  fortify  the  proofs  to  the  same  effect  which  were  adduced  by 
our  correspondent.  Speaking  of  General  Putnam  :  we  hehre  before  us  an  unmistakable  auto- 
graph-letter of  his,  which,  both  for  its  hand-writing  and  its  orthography,  is  a  decided  cariosity.  It 
runs  as  follows : 

*DsarOzmboZi 

'  Aflor  mr.  Talor  cum  to  me  with  your  ordor  I  immedatlj  west  on  bord  all  the  roo  pallet  and  told  them  it  was  your  Piaetive 
ordon  that  thejr  proccd  up  the  reror  with  2  fier  sbipa  the  2  Rodialand  gallea  and  thoa  2  bilt  heer  —  imroedatljr  waicd  aocor  and 
Proced  up  tlie  reror :  the  oather  8  liave  not  moved  but  now  aptj  for  36  men,  which  ware  paraded  by  mj  quarton  for  3  or  8 
hour*  and  then  went  thare  way  —  but  I  belear  thaj  neror  intend  to  go  and  I  never  intend  to  PIkg  mj  aelf  any  more  about 
thenu    I  am  Dear  Sir,  Your  moat  obodant  humbel  Sarrant,  *  Israsz.  Putkam.' 

'  7Vi«tday  Evening,  8  a  dock.' 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1776,  General  WAsniNGTON  gave  General  Pdtnam  the  following 
orders :  '  You  will  assume  the  command  of  the  troops  in  New- York,  and  immediately  proceed  in 
continuing  to  execute  the  plan  pfoposed  by  Major-General  Lee  for  fortifying  the  city,  and  securing 
the  passes  of  the  East  and  North  Rivers,'  etc.  The  faithful  execution  of  these  orders  was  publicly 
acknowledged  by  the  Commander-in-chief  after  his  arrival  in  New- York ;  and  the  above  letter 
must  have  been  written  to  General  Washington  some  time  between  the  twenty-ninth  of  March 
and  the  first  of  September  1776 ;  probably  before  the  battle  of  Long-Island,  which  occurred  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  August.     The  subjoined  letter  is  equally  authentic  and  characteristic : 

'  htad  quarton,  y  14  of  December,  1776. 
'  Az,z.  oflaon  and  solden  boath  thoaa  that  are  Newly  inliated  into  the  contenontel  aarwia  thoa  of  the  flieing^  Camp  the  meU- 
abejr  and  all  the  Inhabitence  of  tliis  City  are  requested  to  parad  to  morrow  morning  at  9  o'dodc  at  the  Marldt  to  go  on  fitig  to 
fortify  this  City  and  so  on  Erery  morning  lei  &rther  orders.  .  i^jj^^^  Putkai*.' 

Although '  Old  PuT.'s  service  at  Bunker- Hill  has  been  exaggerated,  and  although iie  spelled 
fatigue  ^ fitig,"*  he  yet  did  render  the  one  and  endure  the  other  in  behalf  of  a  country  with  whose 
early  struggles  his  name  will  evor  be  identified.  •  •  •  Once  in  a  while  we  encounter  a  correspon- 
dent who  has  a  pleasant  manner  of  illustrating  the  records  of  a  familiar  epistle  by  an  apposite  anec- 
dote or  a  happy  turn  of  expression,  which  is  particularly  agreeable.  Here  is  an  example  in  this 
kind,  in  a  note  to  the  Editor  from  a  favorite  contributor :  '  And  tliis  reminds  me,  though  I  can 
scarcely  tell  you  how,  of  an  old  farmer,  a  crabbed  sort  of  a  fellow,  who  used  to  give  my  father, 
who  was  his  minister,  a  load  of  hay  every  summer,  as  his  yearly  present.  Whenever  he  came 
with  his  load,  the  hay  somehow  or  other  used  to  be  very  low  on  the  scaflbld,  and  it  gave  him  a  good 

opportunity  to  scold :  '  How  you  do  waste  your  hay.  Parson  D !  You  have  too  much  company : 

you  should  n't  ask  every  body  tliat  comes  along  to  stay  all  night.  Do  as  /  do :  when  it  comes  dark, 
lock  yotir  door  and  go  to  bed  I '.  '  But,'  replied  my  father, '  you  would  not  turn  a  stranger  away, 
would  you,  Mr.  B ?  The  Bible  recommends  hospitality ;  and  you  know  it  says,  that  in  enter- 
taining strangers,  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares ! '  '  Ay !  ay ! '  returned  the  old  gentleman ; 
*  but  angels  do  n^t  ride  on  horses ! '  The  old  man  had  a  fund  of  shrewd  sense,  tind  was  quite  a  promi- 
nent Herson  in  town  affairs.  Being  one  year  a  '  Select  Man,'  he  had  to  preside  over  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  citizens ;  and  after  he  had  read,  among  other  things,  the  names  which  had  been  put 
into  the  jury-box,  a  man  got  up  and  asked  why  his  son-s  name  had  not  been  put  in  as  a  candidate 

for  juror.    Mr.  B immediately  replied :  '  The  Select  Men  considered  the  office  of  juror  as 

requirij^  great  prudence,  discretion,  and  intelligence.  It  was  a  situation  demanding  judgment, 
caution,  clear  sense,  integrity,  firmness,  and  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  others : '  then  turning  to 
the  inquirer,  he  added ;  ^incdl  of  which  we  considered  your  son  deficient.^  .  Turning  to  the  people  with 
an  impudent  coqlness,  which  I  cannot  describe,  he  inquired :  '  Is  there  any  other  person  who  wishes 
to  know  why  his  name  was  not  put  into  the  box  ?  "  •  •  •  How  many  a  bereaved  father,  as  he 
nightly  gathers  about  him  his  little  fiock,  can  respond  to  the  touching  pathos  of  the  following  lines! 
One  we  know,  an  afflicted  contemporary,  who  sees  little  in  this  world  beyond  his  motherless  babes 
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Fnnce ; '  aiid  lo  read  Iheni  one  ii  indeed  reminded  of '  a 
aHumin;lbe  Numa,  or  Riehicd  ihe  Third  istuing  bit  proelar 
bUnephflwi,'    Imagine  for  example  Ibe  fbllowiiig,  freah  fr 
'  Rsign  of  TeiTW '  which  wroughi  ihe  dminiciion  of  moie  ih 
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lill  Ihe  ralal  aie  ended  liii  mitery,  anil  clo«ed  hit  can  lo  Ihe  eiutling  shnula  which  were  prolonged 
&i  Mime  minulei  afler  hit  dealh.  Awful  reliibuliunl  ■  •  ■  '  Tkt  lUFoJolai  Smilhs'^m  cammoa 
Iheme,  Tecy  well  handled,  by  -  D.  G.  R.'  Nevenbelesi,  ll  would  l>e  (rislc.  The  inciileiil  al  Iha 
Iheaire  i>  not  unlike  thai  a[ '  Mr,  John  Biowh  anil  hia  Double,'  who  wai  deprived  of  a  aeal  for 
which  he  had  booked  hinuelfina  London  omnibus:  <  Up  ehilleied  theTehiele  ;  ouil  rolled,  giving 

lor,  I  at  length  lucaeeded  in  gelling  him  to  pull  up.  'Quite  foil,  Sir,  out  andiu,'iaid  Ihe  cad,  ui  a 
eoTniniietniing  tone.    '  Pull  I  Ihe  denee  yon  are!    Qidu'I  IbookmyKlfibr  aplace?'    'Can't  uy, 

gollwo  Browni  in  Ihe 'bnie ;  Ton  on  'em  a  Mr.  John  Bmwn;  look  him  at  Vellinglon->ireel|  Slrand. 
Drive  on,  Bill ;  lime  'i  up ! '  -  '  .,  Vi'b  are  Indebted  to  the  corretpondem  from  whom  vre  reenved 
Ihe  touching  liuea  in  our  lait  iuue^ '  upon  finding  iin^xpecledly  in  a  pocket-book  a  lock  of  hij 
dep«nedmoUier'»  hair,' fcr  the  following  apiriiedionnci.  '  By  BcomWnUionofnnforeMencircum- 
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V^a  this  tome  of  Ihe  priiicipml  men  ^L  u»£eiliflr  and  blrvd  £ve  walchmea  to  guard  tlie  uivn^  in 
company  wiUi  a  TolUDleei  [iatrol.  In  leu  Lhin  u  »'«k  Ihey  delecled  a  misenble  deiil  ilrildnB  • 
lighliir  a  barn-door,  Henn;  Uio  watcli  find  and  mined;  but  lbs  aul  day  Die  riglu  villain  wai 
bnraghi  before  n  ja»lloo  of  Uia  peace  and  ULamined  in  preienco  of  an  eiciled  cunuminily.  He 
loekfld  like  a  TtoBiipiEJiaa  in  re^,  and  kopl  chewin^f  chewing,  chewing,  ell  Uie  lime,  while  bLa 
■andy  df-loclH  were  tprswIlBg  all  orer  llii  liiQe.  Ai  firal  be  taid  he  did  nt  do  iU  Ailerwaidhe 
nid  be  did,  bul  woa  Ellremely  in  liquor.  Suffice  i1  u  uy,  hs  was  asm  aS  la  jail,  and  Ihe  wtiote 
Tinneram  popalalion  accompanied  him  10  the  loll-gale,  wilh  (he  eiceplion  ofannisHck  and  one  or 
two  who  were  dying.  Laii  nighi,  when  it  waa  my  tuni  to  be  on  ibe  pauol,  oai  I  daned  tl  abonl 
twelve  o'ohick,  wandering  rather  relnciantly  pml  the  gmve-yard,  lilra  an  ignis-fatuui.  Joit  al  Ihia 
'  a  blarli  genlleman  named  Rmnpui,  who  wai  conung  borne  ffom  Ihe  laa-ihon. 


o^oay  of  tear,  when  I  iaw  him  coming,  '  Holla,  there  \  hoit !  you  UUlcIe  devil !  *  roared  I.  '  Lordj 
Ooildy;'  exclaimed  he,  'I'm  gone! '    tiponlhia  I  aprung  my  raulc,  anil  Ihe  other  DoghenieJ  came 

becD  dead  a  week.  Rumpui'i  tnuei  were  ohnoil  gone ;  he  fell  upon  hia  knee*,  and  Blight  have 
been  while  eicr  aller,  had  ilbeeii  poiiible  to  Jut  upon  •omolhinglofijilie  color.  Afterward  ^in 
tru  pacified,  toaated  hi*  feet,  and  look  lome  liquor.  Eul  I  got  liiuadrully  bit  with  one  of  hia  inliir- 
nalcrabi.  AAei  this,  came  home  widi  a  friend  al  three  o'clock;  dlacounedan  hour  oraaon  the 
immanaliiyoribeionliDlesnalUiBeli,  diankiaUllledder,  tuidiobed.    Such  1>  life  at  Thmecumt' 
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tune  lately  lo  raaka  the  acquaintnnie  of  ooe  of  the  most  intimnle  friends  of  the 
late  gifted  and  Ittmenleil  Robert  C,  Sandr;  b  ^ntlemnn  tvho,  wilh  eoine  (wo  or 
three  otbcrs,  was  almost  alvaTS  m  his  company  of  an  evening  wlipa  leisure  penoil- 
ted,  and  who  wrote  in  coojuntition  with  him  portions  of  roaoy  of  those  liiimoroiiB 
■ketches  which  lirst  attracted  the  attention  of  (he  town,  in  the  '  St.  Tanunany's 
Magazine,'  and  we  believB  other  puhlications  of  the  day,  some  twenty -Ihree  or  fonr 
ye&tt  ago.  We  have  been  delighted  in  the  examination  of  several  humorous  us. 
(ketches,  in  the  poaseision  of  the  gentleman  lo  wham  we  have  alluded ;  and  to 
psils  of  which  we  hope  our  readers  will  ere  long  be  permitted  access.  Wo  toitke 
the  following  aeleclion  from  a  capita]  imitalion  of  a  speciei  of  'infernal'  novel' 
writing,  quits  common  at  the  period  when  it  was  penned.  A  certain  count.  Who 
in  order  to  '  raise  th^  wind '  hss  made  n  league  with  the  Old  Gentleman,  has  viO' 
laled  his  engagement,  and  is  suddenly  waited  upon  by  his  diabolical  creditor,  who 
with  a  grin  on  his  face,  cries  out  to  his  victim  :  'Come,  we  must  be  ofTl '  The 
count  appeared  much  terrified,  lit  a  soothing  voice  of  expostulation  he  said : '  Our 
agreement  was  for  forty  years;  but  twenty  have  elapsed  j  must  1  go?'  'Yes,'  said 
Ihe  guest,  in  n  deteimined  but  dogged  sort  of  a  lone.  'Grant  mebntayear!' 
'Nol'  'A  month  I'  'Nol'  'Aweekl'  'NoP  'A  day!'  '  No  I'  '  Then,' said 
the  count, '  you  see  this  candle;  it  is  but  an  inch  long.  While  it  is  burning,  here  ja 
another  bottle,  and  a  capital  cigar  to  regale  you.  Will  you  spare  me  till  this  can- 
dle is  burnt  ont?'  '  Yes,'  said  the  guest.  '  Very  well,'  said  the  caunt,  blowing  out 
the  candle  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket ; '  then  lam  snug  enough  1 '  So  saying,  he  left 
the  apartment  by  another  door.  The  person  in  black  got  up.  Us  whole  frame 
trembling  with  anger,  and  his  eyes  Hcintillating  with  lurid  conuscalions  of  wnitfi. 
Ho  looked  withal  remarkably  sneaking,  and  vanished  with  a  clap  of  thunder.'  Ooe 
of  the  most  arousing  things  in  the  '  St.  Tammany's,'  however,  is  an  imitation  of 'The 
Broken  Heart,' by  WAsnisGTON  Irvivc.    Il  is  enlitled  '  TAf  TirtoAnf  Aojt;'  and 
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save  that  the  style  is  in  the  richest  vein  of  burlesque,  the  resemblance  to  the  origi- 
nal is  admirably  preserved.  Omitting  the  prefatory  reflections,  we  must  ask  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  following  affecting  narrative : 

*  It  is  about  two  years  since  I  first  began  to  notice,  in  my  walks  through  the  city,  the 
figure  of  a  man  which  forcibly  attracted  my  attention.  Ho  was  clad  in  a  shabby  suit  of 
buick ;  and  his  pale,  emaciated  appearance  indicated  a  state  of  ill  health,  or  at  least  a 
confined  and  sedentary  life  and  spare  habit  of  body.  His  countenance  was  soAly  expres- 
sive ;  and  his  features  might  have  been  deemed  efiemiuate  had  it  not  been  for  his  nose, 
which  was  of  unu.sual  length.  I  frequentlv  met  him  in  by-paths  and  blind  alleys  ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  shunned  general  observation.  I  also  remarked  tliat  when  he  blew  hin 
nose,  or  happened  to  touch  that  feature,  his  face  was  overspread  with  deeper  gloom,  and 
profound  sighs  escaped  from  his  bosom.  Curiosity  prompted  me  to  seek  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  many  fruitless  expedients  for  that  purpose,  that  accident 
favored  mv  design. 

'  On  a  line  summer  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behhid  the  shores  of  Jersey, 
I  was  sitting  on  the  comer  of  a  bench  on  the  Battery,  when  the  object  oi  my  curiosity 
placed  himself  quietly  beside  me,  apparently  unheedfulof  the  presence  of  human  beings. 
He  seemed  to  leel  the  influence  of  tne  scene  and  of  the  hour ;  and  a  pensive  and  pleas- 
ing sadness,  accordinp-  with  the  tone  of  his  feelings,  illuminated  his  features  with  a  mel- 
ancholy smile.  The  light  of  his  eye  was  like  the  subdued  brightness  of  the  twilight 
beam ;  and  the  fading  roseate  hue  which  glimmered  in  the  western  heaven,  and  was 
reflected,  tint  fo;*  tint,  in  the  broad  bosom  of  the  noble  l>ay,  seemed  also  reflected  from 
the  tip  of  his  nose.  Seeing  that  his  reserved  and  sulky  disposition  was  somewhat 
relaxed  by  the  beauty  of  the  sc^ue,  I  ventured  to  accost  hun,  and  observed,  in  as  polite 
and  affable  tone  as  I  could,  that  it  was  a  fine  evening.  '  Yes,'  answered  he ; '  Nature  still 
glows  in  primeval  freshness,  though  her  sons  are  overwhelmed  by  grief,  by  disappoint- 
ment, ana  by  shame.  Her  tints  are  still  as  bright,  her  verdure  still  as  green,  her  air  as 
balmy,  and  lier  odors  as  delicate,  as  in  the  days  of  Methuselah ;  but  the  jaundice  which 
tinges  man's  eye-balls  reduces  every  thing  to  the  same  dull  and  monotonous  complexion. 
To  me,  all  scenes,  all  seasons,  ana  all  situations,  are  alike.  Man  delights  not  me,  nor 
woman  either.'  Here  he  used  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  sighed  deeply  and  repeat- 
edly. The  courtesy  with  which  he  answered  me,  induced  me  to  address  liim  again,  and 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  great  cha^Tin.     He  answered  me  as  follows  : 

'I  did  not  think  to  have  pronounced  to  a  human  soul  the  story  of  my  disgrace ;  or  that 
the  recital  of  that  which  preys  upon  my  heart  would  ever  have  blwtered  my  tongue. 
My  life  is  hurrving  to  its  close ;  to  the  bourne  of  hope  and  fear ;  the  common  goal,  where 
Ambition  and  t)espair  lay  down  their  heads  on  the  same  pillow,  and  shimbcr  in  the  same 
tfhroud  of  obli\non.  I  will  confide  my  sorrows  to  you  ;  for  there  is  a  certain  je  tie  sots 
qitoi  in  your  physiognomy  which  rescues  me  from  contempt  at  least,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
mise commiseration  and  .svmpathy.  Sir,  I  wa.s  the  fiAh  son  of  an  eminent  soap-boiler  in 
Wapping.  My  name  is  Peter  Wilk.  I  was  tenderly  educated  by  a  doating  lather 
and  mother,  wno  are  now,  alas !  both  dead.  Tliey  are  both  buried  in  the  church-yard 
belonging  to  one  of  Mr.  Htntingdon's  chapels  ;  and  a  neat  tomb-stone  was  erected 
over  their  graves,  at  my  expense.  I  also  had  a  white  railing  placed  round  their  narrow 
homes  ;  and  Icfl  directions  that  it  should  be  new  whitewashed  every  year  by  the  sexton^ 
out  of  a  small  fund  which  1  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  M^  father  left  me  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  as  my  share  of  his  pro])erly.  I  had  been  taught  no  trade,  after  leaving 
school,  as  my  mother  thought  my  frame  too  delicate  for  constant  exercise.  I  had  heard 
that  in  America  it  was  eaaA.to  make  a  fortune  with  a  little  money,  without  any  particular 
business.  Accordingly  I  ^ssed  the  great  Atlantic.  I  shall  not  tire  you  with  an  account 
of  my  passage.  I  saw  a  great  many  porpoises,  and  several  whales  sporting  in  the 
immensity  of  the  water.  I  thought  it  was  pretty  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  ;  and  wished 
I  was  a  porpoise  or  a  noddy,  that  I  might  plav  all  day  in  the  water,  and  not  be  troubled 
with  my  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  with  tliinking  how  I  should  dispose  of  it.  I  saw 
an  iceberg,  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun ;  and  dreamed  that  it  was  a  fairy  castle.  I 
wished  that  I  could  live  there  all  my  life,  with  Miss  Letitia  Bailey,  who  jilted  me  and 
married  Bob  Cui^  the  tanner.  I  saw  a  mast  floating  at  a  distance,  with  a  white  rag 
tied  to  it ;  and  was  ;;lad  that  I  had  not  been  on  board  of  the  ship  it  had  belonged  to,  or  I 
might  have  perishe/1  unlcnovim,  without  any  kind  friend  to  have  erected  a  tomb-stone  to 
my  memory.  But  why  do  I  dwell  on  these  trifling  particulars,  since  I  cannot  long  pro- 
tract my  sad  history  ?  Sir,  it  was  in  sight  of  Sandy  Hook,  that,  on  my  reproving  the  cap- 
tain for  a  very  improper  expression  he  made  use  of  to  the  cook,  he  fell  into  a  violent 
passion.  He  put  my  nose  in  a  parenthesis,  and  lugged  me  all  round  the  deck,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  passengers.  I  was  ovcri)owered  bv  his  unparalleled  rudeness  ;  I  could 
not  articulate  ;  I  pave  vent  ro  my  feelings  ;  I  burst  into  tears.' 

*  A  paroxysm  of  feeling  followed  this  disclosure.    My  new  acquaintance  covered  his 
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face  with  his  handkerchief;  and  rising",  suddenly  left  me,  before  I  could  offer  him  conso- 
lation. It  was  not  many  wet^ks  afterward,  when  I  heard  that  a  person  of  his  name  was 
in  the  lunatic  asylum.  I  went  to  see  him.  1  learned  from  the  attendants  that  he  was  in 
an  incurable  frenzy,  ravinp:  in  a  whining;:  voice  about  his  nose.  He  was  reduced  to  skin 
and  bone  by  a  viofent  diarrlura.  When  I  saw  the  poor  fellow  he  was  hiccupping,  with 
the  death-rattle  in  liis  throat,  and  soon  gasped  out  his  last.  He  was  decently  mterred  at 
my  rcfjuest ;  as  in  his  life- time  he  had  seemed  anxious  about  hiis  sepulchral  accommoda- 
tions. 

'  It  was  on  huu  that  Macdonald  Clark,  the  celebrated  crazy  poet,  composed  the 
following  Unes : 

z. 

*  Oh  !  calm  let  him  slumber  in  soft  repose ! 

The  troubles  are  over  which  grieved  him ; 
He  had  past  from  the  earth  with  his  injured  uose^ 
And  the  grave's  gaping  gates  have  received  hun. 

II. 

■   '  Oh  carry  him  out,  and  bury  him  deep. 
In  the  church-yard's  lonely  comer ; 
And  over  him  let  the  fond  willow  weep, 
A  sad  and  a  sorrowful  mourner. 

III. 

*  And  let  the  sweet  moon,  as  she  travels  alone 

Through  the  sky,  ere  the  clouds  shall  o'ercast  her, 
Shed  a  twinkle  of  pity  upon  his  tomb-stone. 
And  sympathize  in  his  disaster. 

IV. 

*  And  when  the  last  trump  shall  awaken  the  dead, 

And  rob  the  poor  worms  which  ihcy  nourish, 
Along  with  the  rest  may  he  raise  up  his  head, 
And  blow  on  his  nose  a  loud  flourish.^ 

We  have  good  reason  to  suspect  that  this  poetical  effusion  could  be  traced  to  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Sands  to  whom  we  have  referred,  if  a  rigid  examination  were  to  be 
instituted.  We  make  for  the  present  but  one  more  extract.  It  is  placed  under  the 
appropriate  head  of  'J3a/a/7m,'  a  term  indicating  the  '  dernier  resort  *  in  filling  out  a 
paco  of  a  periodical  or  a  newspaper  column.  It  is  a  fragment  from  an  extended 
and  close  imitation  of  the  style  of  Mr.  John  Neal,  whom  Sands  held  in  due  esti- 
mation. It  is  entitled  '•An  Ocean  of  Nonsense,''  and  is  intended  to  represent  the 
*  Vision  of  a  Jackass,'  in  the  progress  of  which  an  eagle  also  appears  to  the  eye  of 
the  dreamer.    We  give  merely  the  opening  and  close : 

*■  A  MISTY  dream,  and  a  flashy  maze 
Of  a  sunshiny  flush  and  a  moonshiny  haze! 
I  lay  asleep  with  ray  eyes  open  wide,     v 
When  a  donkey  came  to  my  bed-side. 
And  bade  me  forth  to  take  a  ride. 
It  was  not  a  donkey  of  vulgar  breed. 
But  a  cloudy  vision,  a  night-mare  steed ! 
His  ears  were  abroad  like  a  warrior's  plume  : 
From  the  bosom  of  darkness  was  borrowed  the  gloom 
Of  his  dark,  dark  hide,  and  his  coal  black  hair ; 
But  his  eves  like  no  earthly  eyes  they  were ! 
liike  tlie  ^elds  of  heaven  where  none  can  sec 
The  depths  of  their  blue  eternity ! 
Like  the  crest  of  a  helmet  taught  proudly  to  nod 
And  wave  like  a  meteor's  train  abroad. 
Was  the  long,  long  toil  that  glorified 
That  glorious  doukejr^s  hinder  side  ! 
And  his  gait  description's  power  surpasses,      «• 
'T  was  the  beau  ideal  of  all  jack-asses. 

*I  strode  o'er  his  back,  and  he  look  in  his  ^yind, 
And  he  pranced  before  and  he  kicked  behind. 
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totally  forgot  the  novel,  and  recited  bis  own  poem  from  beginning  to  end,  with  many  comments  and 
more  commendations ! '  •  •  •  The  editor  of  the  ^Boston  Notion '  has  been  deceived  by  the  corres- 
pondent who  sent  him  as  original  the  ^Sabbath  of  the  Year.^  That  poem  was  published  many  yean 
ago.  It  was  quoted  by  *  Ollapod'  in  the  Knickerbocker  fur  November,  1837.  These  imposU 
tions  upon  the  editors  of  public  journals  and  periodicals  are  not  unfrequent.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  sending  away  a  plagiarist  lately  (he  offered  us  a  poem  which  he  and  Thomas  Moork  wrote !) 
with  a  flea  in  his  ear  alx)ut  the  size  of  an  elephant.  He  was  '  in  want  of  a  little  money,'  he  said ; 
in  fact  he  intimated,  as  some  palliation  of  his  plagiarism,  that  '  Job's  turkey  '  was  a  Crccsus  in  com- 
parison with  him  ;  but  such  attempts  are  contemptible,  be  the '  moving  why '  what  it  may.  •  •  •  Some 
extremely  intelligent  compositor  changed  the  date  uf  Sir  Walter  Scott's  letter,  in  our  last  num- 
ber, from  1813  to  1842,  six  or  seven  years  after  his  death !  A  'small  minimum*  of  intellect  will 
suffice  to  correct,  as  it  dtd  to  make,  such  a  transparent  blunder.  •  •  •  *  T.  A.'s  ^Lirus  to  an  Anuri' 
can  Artist '  are  respectfully  declined.  As  our '  frank  opinion  of  their  merits  is  solicited,'  we  must 
say,  that  in  our  judgment  they  only  border  on  an  agreeable  mediocrity.  They  would  '  come  out 
very  wishy-washy  from  the  press.'  The  Muse's  palfrey  is  a '  prancing  hippogrifl*'  in  thjB  case  of 
our  correspondent.  •  •  •  '  Thoughts  on  a  Bed  of  Sickness '  do  not  do  justice  to  iheir  fmitful  theme. 
The  writer  should  read  Charles  Lamb's  pregnant  chapter  on  this  subject,  or  the  pensive  musinga 
of  De  Maisteb  :  '  Delicious  place  of  repose !  There  we  forget,  during  half  of  our  lives,  the  trou- 
bles and  cares  of  the  other  half;  there  the  fantastic  pleasures  or  terrors  of  Dream-land  visit  us.  A 
bed  looks  upon  our  birth  —  it  sees  us  die  !  It  is  the  changeful  theatre  whereon  the  human  race  play 
by  turns  interesting  dramas,  laughable  farces,  and  frightful  tragedies ;  a  cradle,  adorned  with  flow- 
ers ;  the  throne  of  love ;  a  sepulchre !  >  .  .  •  Our  readers  will  remember  the  several  beautiful 

*  Psalms  of  Life '  written  by  Professor  Longfellow  for  the  Knickerbocker.  We  remark  a  plea- 
sant anecdote  going  the  rounds  of  the  journals,  to  the  effect,  that  on  going  with  Mr.  Dickens  into 
one  of  the  t<oudon  churches,  during  his  recent  tour  abroad,  the  first  singing-exercise  to  which  Mr. 
Longfellow  listened  was  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  own  '  Psalms  of  Life.'  A  gratifying  incident, 
and  an  honorable  tribute  to  genius.  •  •  •  We  have  '  nothing  particular '  \6  say  of  the  Drama 
this  month.  *The  horse  and  Ids  rider'  reign  triumphant  at  the  'Old  Drury'of  America.  We 
•topped  in  at  a  rehearsal  the  other  morning.  The  '  cattle '  were  all  in  the  Green-Room.  A  gor- 
geously-caparisoned animal,  which  we  presume  was  one  of  the  *  stars,'  was  reading  the  order  of 
performance  for  the  next  evening.  ■  He  was  evidently  dissatisfied  with  his  part ;  for  we  heard  him 

*  with  protrusive  upper  lip,  snort  dubious,'  signifying  that  his  rdle  had  not  been  assigned  him. 
Another  noble  creature  was  practicing  his  steps : 

•  He  champed  th?  bii,  he  reared  on  high. 
Li^i  like  a  luul  looked  from  hia  eje  ; ' 

while  a  third,  which  being  spotted  we  took  for  the  clown,  was  sitting  on  his  haunches,  taking  a 
social  pail  of  brandy-and- water  and  a  measure  of  oats  with  a  cream-colored  friend,  and  uttering  a 
horse-laugh  now  and  then,  which  was  most  cheering  to  hear.  Seriously,  however,  there  is  a  noble 
company  of  well-educated  horses  and  daring  riders  at  the  Park,  that  are  better  worth  seeing 
than  many  a  boisterous  actor, '  strutting  about  the  stage  with  a  tin-pot  on  his  head  for  so  much  a 
night.'  At  the  Olymptc,  the  reigning  attraction  has  been  ^Fra  Diavolo,^  in  which  Miss  Taylor, 
Mr.  Raymond,  Mr.  Walcott,  and  Mrs.  Tim.ms  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit.  We  saw 
nothing  amiss  in  the  performance  of  either  of  these  artists,  save  perhaps  a  lack  of  vo{um«,  as  compared 
with  the  execution  of  those  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  those  parts.  We  hope  every 
theatre-going  reader  of  the  Knickerbocker  in  town  will  make  it  a  point  to  see  Mitchell's  '  Grand- 
father Whitehead ^^  one  of  the  most  afiecting  and  truthful  personations  of  a  delightful  character  that  we 
have  ever  seen  upon  any  stage.  Our  old  favorite  Placioe  has  been  drawing  crowded  houses  at 
the  Chatham,  and  Mrs.  Shaw  has  been  through  her  rounds  of  character  at  the  Bowery,  with  a 
similar  result,  as  we  observe  by  the  journals.  •  •  •  We  do  not  know  what  to  make  of '  P.  S.  T.'» 
^ Sketch.^  Both  the  hand-writing,  which  seems  to  stagger,  and  the  ideas,  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
writer  must  have  penned  it  after  experiencing  imbibition.  Indeed  he  hints  as  much  himself.  As 
far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge, '  P.  S.  T.»  is  very  fond  of  compounds,  4hose  hook-and-eye  appella- 
tives, is  greatly  addicted  to  repetition,  and  holds  to  the  belief  that  the  self-evident  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition is  no  reason  why  it  should  either  be  suppressed  or  assumed ;  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  should 
on  this  precise  ground  be  of^en  reiterated,  supported  by  numberless  arguments,  and  enforced  by 
much  declamation.  This  is  worse  than  his  bastard  sentimentality ;  which  is  only  exceeded  by  the 
^ Night  Adventure  >  of  '  L.  S.,'  a  small  recha^ffi  of  '  agonizing '  police-reports ;  which  has  been 
printed,  by  the  by,  in  one  of  the  less  creditable  weekly  jouriials  since  it  was  sent  to  us.  •  •  •  The 
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'  BXrwf  I.»VFs  rnrnl  ike  Van-SMa  at  ■  Beargis  LnwfEt ;  <  ■  Skoichei  of  Sunlh  CDrolln>,<  tiaiahi 
tbtct;  'FMey"*  Vuiod.'hy'W.';  '  Sliaiu,'  hy  'J.  0.  W.';  -Liiin  »ddre«ed  lo  The  Ib1«  Wu 
Lix«  B.  Smuosi,' !>>«"■  J'W^Bi  'The  piuf  Tien,' by  AirBBO  B.  SrESsr;  'Tlie  Wind 
by  0>[<BaB  LvHT  i '  To  ■  Voun;  OiK ; '  'Qaad  CDirHpaiidencc,'  new  miw ; '  Tom  Vui  Diddlemu 
Pun  Two;  'Neek-NoHiing-HiU,' ii  Hnnling  Skelch; '  UlFiclura  PoS^i;'  '  A  Vitil  lo  Flonnce  i 
'  Tlie  Girl  oflhe  Azoru ; "  The  Vale  orGlenoDC,'  a  Tele  oT  Scotliind ;  '  The  Cbnmclcr  of  Btiidh 
by  Thosh  CiimLii,E  ;  'Polygon  Papcri,'  Nunbui Eighl ;  ■  Tlie  Yaung Eugliihmgn,'  FinThret 
'AScTiplnre  Skelch,' lirm'RccJaie;"  Liuei  on 
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'Thu  PnoFMslOTia.'  — The  oration  upon  tUia  Ihome  delii^red  by  Mr.  fiEoHGE  W. 
B DBH A p  before  llie  litemry  soclelies  of  Marshall  College,  Mi!rcen1iurg,(Penn.,)  deserves 
Bomeihln;  more  Iheii  Ibc  pauing  notice  wliich  we  bk  only  enabled  al  this  niomeni  to 
give  il.  We  ilpum  iU  argumcnla  in  favor  of  mora  pratlicai  ediiCBlion  in  our  collcgialo 
inglilulians  sound  and  cogenl.  Our  lilomry  inalilutiona,  il  it  v/e\l  conlcnded.  ore  Ihe 
'  nilive  olTsiiring  uf  Ibe  aail,  and  not  ofT-Hhools  from  Iha  BDliquated  sloclu  of  EurojnBD 
esubiithlnenls.'  Having  grown  oulof  the  wants  of  (ho  people,  tbey  should  be  calcula- 
leil  to  metl  those  wnnls.  The  Miidy  of  Ibe  ancient  lan^airei  nboiild  be  pur«ued  as  a 
means  and  not  an  end;  melapbysics,  as  a  passion  or  an  BceorapbsbniBni;  as  luming  tbe 
inletlectual  eye  to  the  Inward  lo  tbe  ncgleel  of  Ibc  outward,  and  thus  lending  ratber  lo 
dwarf  the  mind  Ibau  lo  expand  its  powera.  should  Dot  be  encouraged,  in  preference  lo 
Btudie)  of  a  more  slriclly  useful  ebaractet.  We  like  our  author's  defence  of  the  profes- 
sion of  tbe  law,  when  rigblfully  followed  —a  profeagion  which  has  its  origin  in  Ibe 
necessities  of  man  in  Eocioty  ;  and  we  lie  too  his  higb  estimate  of  ibe  duties  and  influ- 
ence, professional,  moral,  and  social,  of  the  physician.  From  the  remorLs  upon  our 
national  literature,  wo  take  the  followuig  passage  : 


ftssr,: 


« Ihi  tmtMrtUaTCHin  In  ita  nlliynf  ituMt^^li" 


Address  of  Mn.  T,  J.  BttiOHiv,  — Tliis  performance,  delivered  before  Ibe  PilU- 
burgh  Philological  Institute  in  December  lust,  is  srarcelylobe  cia^ied  with  the  general' 
ity  of  oralions,  lectures,  etc.,  on  kindred  occasions.  We  are  made  certain,  at  Ihe  outlet, 
that  the  writer  is  a  man  of  feeling,  and  thai  he  writes,  not  to  fill  a  certain  «pace  of  tims 
or  number  of  pugea,  but  lo  give  vent  lo  the  earnest  emotion*  and  honest  convicliboi  of 
bis  heart.  Ills  theme  is,  the  chaiacler  of  the  Pioneen  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio ;  and 
It  is  no  more  than  juatico  to  say,  that  he  has  ireated  il  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Ihe  sub- 
ject    The  opening  glance  at  the  cabinet  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  deliberatrng  over  a 
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accept  as  a  charity.'  Equally  forcible  and  characteristic  is  this  anecdote :  *  In  1834,  the  memorable 
panic  year,  a  report  was  put  in  circulation  tliat  his  house  had  failed.  In  allusion  to  the  report,  he 
remarked :  '  I  commenced  business  when  poor,  on  credit.  I  thrived  by  credit ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  sacrifice  my  property  down  to  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  before  that  credit  shall  be 
dishonored.  I  have  carried  the  lap-stofu^  and  lean  do  it  again  ;  but  I  will  never  suffer  a  promise  of 
mine  to, be  broken  while  I  have  a  shilling  left  that  I  can  call  my  own.'  Though  already  widely 
before  the  public,  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  quote  one  more  anecdote  from  the  instructive 
and  able  biography  to  which  we  have  alluded : 

*  No  man  more  thonnighly  d««pfbed  tiickeiy  in  trade ;  and  he  uaed  to  mnark :  '  No  trade  can  be  sound  that  ia  not  benefi- 
cial to  both  paitiea ;  to  the  buyer  aa  well  aa  to  the  aelier.  A  man  maj  obtain  a  temponuy  advaniace  bjr  aellinf  an  article  fot 
more  than  it  b  worth ;  but  the  very  effect  of  such  operationa  nxiat  recoil  on  him.  in  the  ahape  of  bad  debu  and  incrcaaed  rialtt.' 


coat-aldna.'    The  man  made  the  promiae,  and  took  them.    Fifteen  yean  afterward  he  walked  into  Mr.  Lee'a  u(Bce.    At  the 
inatant  of  aetiag  him,  he  exclaimed  :  '  You  have  vblated  your  word  ;  pay  me  for  the  goat-aldna  I '    *  Oh  I  *  said  the  man,  <  I 
am  quite  poor,  and  have  been  rery  unfortunate  since  I  saw  you.'    'Yea,' said  S*     '        '       ' 
miserable  desire  for  oretieadiinf  othen  rouat  ever  keep  you  so.' 


Mr.  Lee,  *  and  you  always  will  be  poor ;  that 


UnOXK  the  head  of  *  CraeJaulsfor  Christmas,''  a  late  English  periodical  has  clustered  together  sev- 
eral burlesque  imitations  of  the  different  styles  of  poetry  and  poets  of  the  present  era.  Some  of 
them  are  very  amusing.  The  lines  *  To  Isaac  Tonqtkins^s  Chiid,''  from  which  the  annexed  stanzas 
are  taken,  introduce  us  to  that  nice  dandy-poet,  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson  *,  a  little  man,  who  writes 
with  little  thought  in  a  little  room  on  a  little  piece  of  paper : 


*  LovKZ.T,  aiiy,  &iiT  creature, 
Life  is  in  thy  every  feature  ; 
To  and  fro  for  ever  flitting. 
Nerer  atanding[,  never  sitting 
Three  wiiole  mmutes  in  a  place. 
Keeping  up  an  idle  chase, 
Jomping.atumpinr,  thumping,  squalling, 
Over  ctMirs  and  soms  sprawling, 
MsJdnr  such  a  din  and  pother, 

LofaiwiB,  rooms,  and  garrets  through; 
Sweetest,  fleetest,  has  vour  mother. 

Tell  me,  any  more  of  you  i 


'  Wisdom's  typ,  my  little  dove. 
Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love  I 
Come,  dose  my  lips  up  with  thv  kisses  I 
See.  what  a  pretty  oranee  this  u  1 
And  you  siiall  have  it,  if  to  me 
Tou  come,  and  sit  upon  my  knee. 
There  I  tlut  's  a  dear  I    But  where,  my  sweet, 
Have  yon  been  dirtying  your  feel? 
You  liule  filthy  monkey  I  look, 

The  meat  that  you  have  made  my  bieecbea  I 
If  Toil  were  niiii«,  I  'd  make  the  cook 

Whip  you  to  death,  like  pigs,  with  switches  ! ' 


There  is  a  capital  imitation  of  some  English  lady-poet,  in  the  pathetic  domestic  ballad  of '  T*he 
Biter  Bit; '  and  also  a  poetical  tale  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  story  of  '  love,  and  chivalry,  and  high 
emprize.'  It  is  simply  an  incident  in  the  history  of  a  famous  knight  who  owes  his  tailor ;  and  fear- 
ftil  of  being '  nabbed,' pawns  his  armor,  spear,  etc.,  and  mounts  his  creditor's  shop-board  to  '  work 
out '  Ms  debt!  The  poem  is  highly  Troubadbur-ish  in  its  orthography,  being  entitled  '  The  Knyghte 
amd  the  Taylzeour^s  Daughter.'*  To  explain  the  hiatus  between  the  two  columns  annexed,  it  must 
be  premised  that  fear  of  the  '  bayliffe  sneaking  near '  has  driven  the  knyghte  to  work,  and  that 
while  he  *■  drives  the  glancing  needle,'  the  '  taylzeour's  daughter '  looks  down  upon  him  from  her 
lattice,  and  straightway  finds  that  her  heart  is  not  her  own.  She  is  a  generous  lover,  and  assists 
him  to  get  his  knightly  appointments  out  of  pawn : 


'  TATi.zxonR !    Not  one  single  shilling 

Does  my  breeches  pocket  hold, 
I  to  pay  am  really  waling, 

If  1  truly  had  (be  gold  : 
Farmers  none  can  I  encounter, 

Graziers  there  are  none  to  kill ; 
Therefore,  pry  thee,  gentle  taylaeour, 

Botiier  not  about  ihy  bill  I ' 

*  Good  Sir  Knyghte,  Just  once  too  often 

Have  you  tned  that  slippery  trick  ; 
Hearts  like  mine  you  cannot  soften, 

Vainly  do  yoti  aak  for  tick. 
Cbfistmas  and  its  bills  are  coming. 

Soon  will  they  be  showering  in. 
Therefore,  once  for  all,  my  rum  'un, 

I  ezpea  you  '11  fork  the  tin  I 

*  Mark,  Sir  Knyehte,  that  gloomy  baylifle, 

In  the  palmerTi  amice  brown  ; 
He  shall  lead  you  unto  Jail,  if 

You  do  n't  instantly  stump  down  I ' 
Deeply  swore  the  young  crusader. 

But  tiie  taylaeour  wotild  not  bear, 
And  tlie  gloomy,  bearded  baylifle 

Evermore  kept  sneaking  near.' 


'  Canst  thou  love  me,  gentle  stranger  ? ' 

Blushmg  like  a  rose  slie  stood : 
And  the  knyghte  at  once  admitted, 
That  he  ntther  thourht  he  could. 

*  Be  who  we<ls  me  shall  have  riches. 

Gold,  and  lands,  and  houses  free.' 
'  For  a  sinrle  pair  of —  tmall-clothMt, 
I  woulu  roam  the  worid  with  thee.' 

Then  she  flung  him  down  the  tickets  — 
Well  the  knyghte  their  import  knew : 

*  Take  this  gi>ld  and  win  thy  armor 

From  the  unbelieving  Jew. 
Though  in  garments  mean  and  lowly 

Thou  would  'st  roam  the  world  with  roe* 
Only  as  a  belted  warrior, 

Stranger,  will  I  wed  with  thee  I '  « 

At  the  feast  of  good  Saint  Alban, 

In  the  middle  of  the  Spring. 
Therp  was  some  superior  Jousting 

By  the  order  of  the  king. 
'  Valiant  knight*  t '  exclaimed  the  monarch, 
'  You  will  piraae  to  understand, 
He  who  bears  himself  moat  bravely. 
Shall  obtain  my  daughter's  hand.' 


A  touraamem  of  course  ensues ;  when  a  gallant  and  mysterious  knight,  with  a  *  goose  regardant 
proper'  on  his  azure  shield,  who  proves  to  be  the  involuntary  journeyman  Schneider,  gains  the 
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sar  eornipnndenl.  SpeakiDg  ef  Oenenil  Pdikah:  we  hove  befuie  ub  nn  unniifUlnble  auu- 
gnipb-leiier  of  hla,  which,  both  Ibi  iu  huid-wniing  wd  iis  oRlmgnpliy,  ii  a  decided  ctuiDiitf.  II 
rum  ai  foUowi : 


uPlw '<'•=!»' 


On  Ibe  Iwenly-niDlb  of  Much,  ITTD,  Gcoenl:  WiinTHOTon  garc  GeaemI  Pdtnih 
orden:  'You  will  nHDau  lbs  comnuindnf  Ihelcoi^piia  New-Yoik,aiid  imiaediau 
coTxIinoiQg  to  e^eonlo  ihe  plan  proposed  iij  MajoT-Qeneral  Lkb  for  foni/yiug  the  dityi 
Ihe  pnuBB  of  Itas  Bui  and  North  lUmn,'  Ele.  Therailhiul  eiHcnlion  of  Ibeaeorden 
acknowledged  by  the  CoinniBnder'in-chiBr  aAer  hii  airival  in  New-Vurk ;  anil  tb 


1  of  Sepi 


probably  bel 
1  ot  ABgnit,     The  lubjuiued  kllur  is  equally  at 


leof  L. 


!-Ulan 


^r<Gkll  has  been  uaggcraledj  d 


Ibill^  tUi  Qty  MMdtoaa  Entj  mora 

Althon^ '  Old  Pur.'i  fervi 
hligna'^^,'  he  yel  lAd  nodeilhe  one  mid  endure  the  other  in  IxbDlfor  h  coonlry  with  wbou 

dATiIwha  ba«  vplcBAanl  mannarof  iUiumting  thaneordAofa  familiar  apiatle  hyanappoiite  aneo- 
dota  or  a  happy  tniu  of  expreHJon,  which  !■  particularly  ■greeHbLfl.  Here  ii  on  eiaihplB  in  titii 
Und,  Id  b  note  la  Ihe  Editor  bam  a  fnvurila  wntribulor:  'And  thli  reioUidi  DC, though  lean 
■cnrcely  tell  yon  koie,  of  an  old  l^rmer,  a  CTvbbed  sort  of  a  failowt  who  uied  to  give  my  IWther, 

-with  hit  load,  the  hayeomehoworolliecUBedto  be  very  low  on  Ibe  icaSbId,  andltgavehlm  a  good 

oppoitnnilyloKold;  '  Howyoodo  waiteyourhay,  PatsonD !  Yon  have  loo  mucb  eompanj ; 

yotl  ehonld  Ul  luk  avHry  body  that  comei  along  to  stay  all  night.  Do  ba  J  do :  when  it  comn  dtrk, 
Igek  your  door  and  go  to  bediV  ^But.'  replied  my  &ther,'yDa  wpuldnot  tum  aaumigeTaway, 

taJningetrangcraiiomebaveenlenalnedaiifWjunawarctl'  '  Ayi  ay !' relumed  the  old  gentleman ; 
•iuIangtU  do  ti'l  ride  an  hirjti;^  The  old  nuuibadafnndofahrewdieDie,  and  wbi  quileapromi- 
DenljK'rHio  in  lowo  aflaiTa.  Being  one  year  s  'Select  Man,'  he  hod  to  prnide  orer  Ibe onnoal 
meeting  of  the  eitlKenii  and  itler  he  had  read,  among  other  tbingi,  the  numci  which  had  been  put 

nvdialely  replied :  '  The  Select  Men  cooeideiod  the  DiEee  of  jui. 


n>qami|g  great  prudeiii 


t,  dlAeretion, 


eauttDa,  cleoreenae, integrity,  Ann 
the inqoitcr, he  added ;  'in ait  o/ti 
(ji  Impnderu  engbien,  whieh  I  am 
to  know  why  hii  name  wai  not 
lUghily  gaihorfl  about  hint  liiA  little 


intaliigence.  It  wia  a  wtuation  demobdiug  judgment, 
I  juil  regard  for  the  right>  of  Dthe« : '  then  turning  ID 
lidend  tfimr  »n  ttifieitu.'  Turning  to  the  people  vrUk 
9,  he  btqulred :  '  U  there  ani)  bUut ptrim  who  wiriiea 
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to  win  his  affections  from  another  and  a  better,  to  whtdh  Iiis  beloved  partner  has  lately  gone  before 
him,  who,  as  he  peruses  this  sad  picture  of  domestic  sorrow,  will  feel  it  in  his  heart  of  hearts : 


Yon  'R*  weary,  predoui  onet !  your  eyee 

Are  wnnitering  far  and  wide  : 
Think,ye  of  ber,  who  knew  lo  well 

TtNtr  tender  thoufhl  to  guide  : 
Who  could  lo  Wiadbm't  sacred  lore 

Your  fixed  aitendon  claim  j* 
Ah  I  never  from  your  bearu  erace 

That  bleued  mother'a  name  I 

• 

T  ia  time  to  linfr  your  eTcnin;  hymn, 

My  jrounfeai  inUnt  doTe  I 
Come  pren  thy  Tclvet  cheek  to  mioe, 

And  learn  the  lay  of  love  ; 
Mt  aheltering  armi  can  claip  you  all, 

My  poor  dcaerted  throng  I 
Clinf ,  aa  you  uaed  to  cling  to  her 

woo  ainfa  the  aogela'  aoug. 


Be^in,  aweet  birda  I  the  accuatomed  atraio, 

Come,  warble  loud  and  clear  ; 
Alaa  !  alat  I  you  're  weeping  all, 

You  're  aotibing  in  my  ear  I 
Good  night  I  —  go  aay  the  prajrer  »he  taught 

Beaide  your  little  tied ; 
The  lipa  th-it  uaed  to  blcaa  you  there 

Are  aiienl  with  the  dead  I 

A  fatb^r'a  hand  your  courae  may  guide, 

Amid  (he  thorna  o(  life  ; 
Hia  care  protect  thoae  ahrinkinjr  planta. 

That  dread  the  atorma  of  atrife : 
But  who  upon  your  mfant  heaila 

Shall  like  that  mother  write  t 
Who  touch  the  alringa  that  rule  the  aoul  I 

Dear,  amiUeu  flock  I  —  Good  night  I 


Onb  of  the  most  admirable  and  graphic  sketches  that  we  have  lately  encountered  is  that  of  the 
eareer  of  the  \^rant  Robespierre,  as  depicted  by  Alison  in  the  third  part  of  his  *  History  of 
Europe,'  recently  put  forth  by  the  Brotheks  Harper.  We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the 
eloquence  of  the  blood-thirsty  tyrant  is  somewhat  underrated  by  our  author ;  for  it  should  be  consid- 
ered what  personal  defects  he  had  to  contend  against.  He  was  of  small  stature,  possessed  mean 
features  and  a  discordant  voice,  which  was  now  shrill  and  grating,  now  indistinct ;  yet  no  man, 
says  an  English  reviewer,  had  so  complete  a  command  over  an  assembly,  from  the  mere  force  of 
mind  and  thought.  We  have  before  us,  clipped  from  an  American  journal  printed  sixty  years  ago, 
Robxspibrrb's  remarks  upon  establishing  the  '  Listiiution  of  National  Mortdiiy  and  Festivals  in 
France ; '  and  to  read  them  one  is  indeed  reminded  of  '  a  butcher  arrogating  the  theologian,  a  Nero 
assuming  the  Numa,  or  Richard  the  Third  issuing  liis  proclamation  against  vice  aAer  th^  murder  of 
his  nephews.'  Imagine  for  example  the  followiiig,  fresh  from  the  lips  of  the  master-spirit  of  that 
'  Reign  of  Terror '  which  wrought  the  destruction  of  more  than  one  million  and  twenty-two  thou- 
sand souls : 

*  Art.  the  rntueawOI  dispute  for  the  right  of  nreaidin^  at  our  featirala.  Ijet  ua  inatitute  the  fealiral  of  OUny;  not  of  that 
whkh  imragea  and  oppreaaca  the  world,  but  of  thnt  which  Ircea  it,  which  enlightens  and  consulea  i( :  of  (hat  which,  next  to  our 
•ountry,  ia  the  firat  idol  ef  generoua  mimla.  Let  ua  inHtitute  a  more  afi'eciiiig  festival,  the  fc-alival  of  MU/ortune ;  aiavea  adore 
feruine  and  power,  we  will  honor  misfbrtiine  j  (he  mikfurtune  (hat  humanity  cannot  entirely  lianuh  from  the  earth,  but  which 
keonanlea  and  relievea  with  reapect.  Thou  wil(  also  obtain  this  homage,  U  i  (bou  who  once  uni(e(l  heroes  and  aagea  ;  thou  who 
raolliplieth  the  strength  of  the  friendaof  ihf^ir  country,  and  of  whom  wickeil  men,  attached  to  vice,  were  only  acquainted  with 
AdeeeitAil  likeneaa.  dirlne  Frivhdsb{p  I  thou  wilt  recover  in  Rrpublican  Frenchmen  (by  power  and  thine  alura.  'Why 
■heold  we  not  i«nu<!r  the  aame  honor  to  chaaK  and  gcn<-rous  love,  to  cunjiigal  offoction,  to  pnirrnal  tendernessj  to  filial  piety  ? 
Oar  fiasdvala  douUtleaa  will  be  nei(her  uiiin(erestiiig  nor  irtelegant.  You  will  be  present,  brave  defc^ndera  of  your  country  I  who 
M«  decorated  wiih  gluriouaacara  ;  you  will  be  present,  venerabli*  old  inrn  I  wooro  the  h-ippineaa  prepared  fur  your  poa(erity 
OOfbt  lo  eooaole  for  a  long  life  passed  under  despotism  ;  you  will  be  preaent,  te(Mler  children  of  the  naiion,  who  are  rising  to 
exteod  ita  glory  and  to  gather  the  harveat  of  our  toils;  you  will  be  pn-s-'nt,  yuung  female  ci(buMia,  you  to  whom  victory  mtiat 
■oon  mtore  brolhera  mncT lovers  worthy  of  vuu  ;  you  will  be  present,  niudicrs  ofUoiHin,  whuae  husbands  and  aona  have  raised 
tropUM  to  the  republic  upon  the  wrecks  of  thronea.  O,  Frv ncbwomen  !  cherish  liberty,  purctuued  at  the  pnce  of  their  blood  ; 
nuB  use  of  your  empire  to  extend  that  of  republican  virtue  1 ' 

One  might  be  tempted,  on  reading  this  '  Moral  Report,'  to  exclaim  as  an  eminent  Christian 
writer  once  did  of  Socrates  :  *  Oh!  Sancta  Robespierre  I  orapro  nobis ! '    Brief  and  eventful,  how- 
ever, was  Robespierre's  subsequent  career.    But  a  little  while,  and  he  stood  upon  the  scaffold  of 
his  victims,  amidst  the  imprecations  of  'a  great  multitude  which  no  man  could  number ; '  the  blood 
bursting  through  the  bandages  which  bound  his  foaming  mouth,  and  his  lower  jaw  lying  broken  on 
his  breast;  uttering  yells  of  agony  and  terror  that  filled  every  heart  with  horror :  and  thus  he  stood  j 
till  the  fatal  axe  ended  his  misery,  and  closed  his  ears  to  the  exulting  shouts  which  were  prolonged 
for  some  minutes  after  his  death.    Awful  retribution !  •   •   •  '  The  two  John  Smiths  'Jis  a  common 
theme,  very  well  handled,  by  '  D.  G.  R.'    Nevertheless,  it  would  be  triste.    The  incident  at  the 
theatre  is  not  unlike  that  of  *■  Mr.  John  Brown  and  his  Double,'  who  was  deprived  of  a  seat  for 
which  he  had  booked  himself  in  a  London  omnibus :  '  Up  clattered  the  vehicle  ;  on  it  rolled,  giving 
no  indications  of  an  intention  to  stop  ;  but  by  directing  sundry  excited  gestures  toward  the  conduc- 
tor, I  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  pull  up.    '  Quite  full,  Sir,  out  and  in,'  said  the  cad,  in  a 
commiserating  tone.    '  Full !  the  deuce  you  are  !    Did  n't  I  book  myself  for  a  place? '    'Can't  say, 
really;  praps  you  did,  praps  not.    We've  got  our  complement,  any  way.'    'Isn't  the  name  of 
Brown  on  your  list ? '  '  Brown  ? '  'Yes,  Mr.  Brown  —  Mr.  John  Brown  ? '  '  Veil,  vot  ov  it ?   We  've 
got  two  Browns  in  the  'buss  ;  von  on  'em  a  Mr.  John  Brown ;  took  him  at  Vellington-street,  Strand. 
Drive  on,  Bill ;  time  's  up ! '  •  •   •  We  are  indebted  to  the  correspondent  from  whom  we  received 
the  touching  lines  in  our  last  issue, '  upon  finding  unexpectedly  in  a  pocket-book  a  lock  of  his 
departed  mother's  hair,'  for  the  following  spirited  sonnet.   '  By  a  combination  of  unforeseen  circum- 
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A  New- Year  Epistle. —  While  our  excellent  correspondent  the  ^Country  Doe- 
tor '  was  inditing  the  following  familiar  letter  to  the  Editor,  we  were  standing 

*  between  the  meeting  years,  the  coming  and  the  past,*  in  our  quiet  sanctum, 
oppressed  like  our  friend  with  a  vague  aspiration  to  pierce  through  the  Time- 
element,  and  glance  into  the  Eternal  j  a  vain  longing  to 

*  Lift  the  Future's  solemn  veil ! 

The  reaching  of  a  trembling  hand 
To  put  aside  the  cold  and  pule 

Cloud-curtains  of  the  Unseen  Land ! ' 

The  distant  past  drew  near ;  the  scenes  of  innocent  boyhood  came  thronging  back ; 
the  Departed  stood  by  our  side !     But  it  was  all  a  dream  —  a  bright  fiibric  of  the 

*  silent  Aracunes  that  weave  unresistingly  in  our  imaginations.'  Yet  when  the 
vision  had  passed  utterly  away,  we  drew  from  it  a  lesson,  not  of  sadness,  but  of  a 
subdued  cheerfulness ;  for  it  is  tccll  at  such  a  time  to  remember  that  we  have  hem 

*  no  continuing  city ; '  and  that  in  a  better  land  we  shall  meet  the  loved  and  lost 
who  have  gone  before  us.  '  There  is  nothing  formidable  about  death,'  (says  an 
eloquent  writer,  long  since  gone  down  to  darkness  and  the  worm,)  'but  the  conse- 
quences  of  it,  and  these  we  ourselves  can  regulate  and  control.  The  shortest  life 
is  long  enough  if  it  lead  to  a  better,  and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  if  it  do  not.'  Let 
therefore  the  solemn  monitions  of  such  seasons  only  the  more  forcibly  remind  us 
of  the  warning  of  the  poet : 

«  Threefold  the  stride  of  Time,  from  first  to  last  I 
loitering  slow,  the  Future  ereepelh, 
Arrow-swift,  the  Present  swerpeth. 
And  motionless  forever  stands  the  Past ! ' 

*  For  a  pleasing  variety,  (being  rarely  addicted  to  letter- writing,)  what  if  I  take  advantage  of  a 
clean  hearth,  a  bright  light,  and  a  quiet  room,  to  present  you  my  respectful  compliments  for  the  new 
year?  '  Clear  the  table,  Betty ;  put  out  of  my  sight  those  ungrateful  volumes  of  Leioh  HtrMT ;  teU 
Patrick  he  may  go  to  the  cathedral ;   tell  Madagascar  not  to  make  so  much  noise  in  the  kitchen,  tlie 

black  rascal ! '    ^Vhat  a  magnificent  imagination  I  have  got !   With  what  a  natural  grace  I  oonld 

order  about  a  dozen  menials  —  if  Ihtui  them .'  C ,  I  do  amuse  myself  in  solemn  sermon-time,  nay 

even  when  my  knees  arc  getting  black-and-blue  with  kneeling  at  prayers,  and  thus  unfitting  mvMlf 
for  thejworld's  cruel  reality,  by  letting  my  thoughts  run  about  like  a  chased  goose,  and  imagining 
delightful  things  which  can  never  come  to  pass.  And  so  of  other  distractions.  This  morning,  while 
I  was  entering  into  a  discriminating  criticism  about  the  Christmas  greens,  I  came  near  being  made 
to  laugh  out  during  the  first  lesson,  by  an  old  gentleman  who  sat  behind  me  placing  a  false  reliance 
on  the  pew-door,  and  tumbling  out  into  the  aisle.    The  violent  eifort  which  he  made  to  recover  bim- 
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self  '  resulted  in  a  total  failure.'  His  prayer-book  flew  off  like  a  peach-pit  out  of  a  choked  man, 
when  he  is  slapped  on  the  back.  I  wish  I  could  command  ray  risible  muscles,  which  sometimes 
laugh  when  I  am  not  willing  to  come  into  the  measure ;  as  men  sometimes  stagger  when  they  are 
not  drunk.  How  is  a  man  to  set  up  a  despotism  over  his  own  thoughts,  when  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  a  republican  government,  and  disdain  to  be  ruled?  This  is  a  great  bar  to  my  being 
devout,  which  I  am  sure  it  is  a  happiness  to  be,  if  we  have  a  rational,  pure  devotion.  Neither  you 
nor  I  can  help  feeling,  and  intensely  too,  at  this  season,  when  we  are  smiling,  and  smiling,  and 
wishing  so  many  people  happy.  Bo  you  never  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  think  of 
being  locked  up  in  the  grave  —  which  we  all  must  be — and  then  rejoice  to  hear  the  cocks  crowing 
for  tlie  morning  ?  Oh  lit  is  horrible,  this  death  !  It  is  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  endure,  unless 
we  take  the  Christian  religion  as  we  find  it,  and  dismiss  all  ungodly  cavilling.  We  cannot  under- 
stand all  things ;  and  so  I  send  them  back  to  the  devil  whence  they  came,  the  wretched  doubts 
which  sometimes  teill  obtrude,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  that  these  spirits  of  ours  are 
the  mere  result  of  the  organization  of  matter,  instead  of  being  breathed  in  us  by  the  Almighty,  and 
being  about  to  return  to  th^  God  that  gave  them  I  I  should  lie  sorry  to  entertain  such  thoughts 
with  reference  to  the  friends  whom  I  have  lost  during  the  past  year ;  and  you,  of  your  poet-brother. 
I  trust  that  he  is  still  a  poet ;  that  he  is  rambling  among  sceneries  unspeakably  glorious,  and  has  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  stars  ;  he  who  in  this  world  felt  the  Beautiful  to  his  heart's  core,  and  knew 
how  to  appreciate  the  faintest  breeze  which  fanned  his  brow  in  sinnmer. 

*  One  of  my  haunts  in  this  place  is  to  a  high  hill,  not  the  one  where  I  walked  with  you  once,  but  a 
more  elevated  peak  in  the  same  chain.  The  prospect  is  very  fine,  and  overlooks  the  ocean.  There 
lives  a  German  whom  I  go  occasionally  to  see ;  and  the  other  day  I  went  up  to  his  Apennine  resi- 
dence in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm.  He  treats  me  to  delightful  Rhenish  wines,  which  come  from 
his  own  grapes,  for  he  has  wealth.  Without  exception  he  exceeds  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen  in 
the  form  of  humanity ;  his  bulk  bemg  about  five  hundred  pounds,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge  by  the 
eye  —  perhaps  a  little  more.  If  he  were  not  so  very  large,  he  is  conscious  he  would  be  a  great 
man.  He  has  a  fine  intellect,  and  how  kamed  he  is !  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  and  many  oriental 
languages,  are  familiar  to  him ;  and  all  literature,  but  particularly  the  Bible.  He  is  not  a  Jew  nor 
yet  exactly  a  Christian,  as  we  understand  it.  I  should  say  he  was  a  rationalist,  or  something  of 
that  stamp.  .  He  does  nothing  but  devour  books  day  and  night,  which  he  makes  way  with  just  as 
the  zoological  beasts  make  way  with  the  raw  meat.  I  advised  him  not  to  confine  himself  so  much, 
and  to  take  horse-back  exercise !  —  at  which  he  laughed ;  for  he  has  biliary  calculi.  He  pointed  out 
of  the  window  to  a  small  donkey  engaged  in  turning  a  windlass  to  draw  water  out  of  a  deep  well, 
and  shook  his  head.  I  listened  to  that  man  four  hours,  and  to  liis  inexhaustible  knowledge.  We 
talked  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  when  he  told  me  that  he  was  certain  of  it,  and  his  face 
beamed,  and  his  own  soul  seemed  to  speak  out  of  his  eyes,  he  was  really  eloquent ;  and  although 
my  own  fiiith  was  of  course  already  fixed,  I  was  hiterested.  I  listened  to  him  with  heart-felt  plea- 
sure ;  and  when  I  came  away  the  shades  of  night  and  the  drifting  snow  made  it  hard  for  me  to  get 
home.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that  perhaps  we  might  see  a  spirit  leaving.the  body,  if  our 
optics  were  more  keen  than  they  are.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  an  expression  which  struck  me  very 
much  when  I  heard  it,  frota  an  old  soldier,  Who  toid  me  that  he  stood  by  one  General  FEKcrsoN,  as 
he  breathed  out  his  last,  when  wounded  in  the  battle.  '  I  saw,'  said  he,  *  the  last  brcalli  of  his 
body,  as  it  curled  upward  from  his  mouth,  on  a  fine  frosty  morning'. '  You  see  what  queer  reflec- 
tions I  am  getting  into ;  but  it  is  nearly  midnight,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  *  Happy  new 
year !  happy  new  year!  and  many  of  them,  my  masters  ! ' 

*  Really,  there  is  a  strange  variety  of  characters  in  this  nook,  consisting  of  poets,  parsons,  play- 
actors, gentlemen  of  leisure,  blue-stockings,  and  a  sprinkling  of  '  uncommon  queer-ones'  scattered 
about  the  coujitry ;  such  as  misers,  octogenarians,  half-blooded  Indians,  antique  negroes,  (nolwdy 
knows  how  old  they  are,)  eccentric  persons,  old  witches,  men  seven  feet  high,  men  that  squeak 
like  eunachs,  others  that  believe  in  witches,  revolutionary  soldiers,  fox-hunters,  distinguished 

black-legs,  inn- keepers (Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  Harry  Cott  was  dead  ? ,  The  last  time  I  saw 

him  he  was  sipping  a  sherry-cobbler  on  his  piazza,  and  said  he  should  ^  get  along  well  enough  if  it 
w^as  n't  for  the  d  —  d  gravel ; '  but  he  is  gone,  and  another  tavern-keeper,  with  a  red  nose,  remarked 
at  his  grave  that  he  is  '  better  off.*)  To  get  on  with  the  list :  Cretans,  loco-focos,  idiots,  raetaphysi- 
cians,-and  incendiaries  I  Let  me  tell  you  of  a  little  adventure  which  befell  rjfie  last  night.  You 
must  know  that  some  two  or  three  weeks  ago  some  vicious  person  set  fire  to  one  of  Dr.  -— 's 
boildings,  about  three  o'clock  on  a  freezing,  windy  night.  Some  young  men  of  the  Dutch,  who  had 
been  a-courting,  coming  home  b>'  a  by-road  at  that  late  hour,  discovered  tlic  flame,  about  as  large 
as  your  hat,  insinuating  itself  into  tli£  shingles,  upon  which  they  ran  home,  changed  their  new  coats, 
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Upon  Uii4  umfl  of  ihB  priikcipal  mea  gul  toffFtiLvr  and  bind  five  wuchmeD  to  gaud  the  ldwn|  in 
eompuir  with  a  volmilQei  paUol.    In  Jeu  Ihui  a  week  thcj  detected  a  muonbk  devil  striking  & 

brcHLKbl  before  a  jualice  ot  Ihe  peace  ajtd  eiuniJied  ia  preienca  of  an  eioiled  CDnunanilf.    He 

nindf  elT-lackfl  were  Bpm^tliD^  bU  over  his  tkce.    At  first  ha  iaid  he  did  a\  do  [[.    Afierwaifl  ha 

Tinnecnm  populalion  accompanied  him  to  itac  loil-gnle,  with  Ibe  eicopLiuii  of  uBie  aidk  aud  one  oi 
two  wlio  were  dying.  Iiul  night,  when  il  uru  my  tiun  Id  be  on  the  psttol,  out  I  Matted  al  alxml 
IwdTao^cLoekjWudEringmtheireliiclajitly  put  the  grave-yard,  like  en  ignit^atma.  Jail  ftl  thia 
mueaionable  lioar  ■  black  gentleman  nimad  Runtpai,  wlio  waa  tunning  borne  rmin  the  aen-ihert, 
vbanhBhadbeeni-ctahbing,  meeting  with,  the  firal  wali^h,  golieired  and  ran,  buteune  upon  Ihe 

agony  of  fear,  when  I  lew  bim  coniing,  'Holla,  there:  boll!  you  black  derll  I  >  mated  I.  'Lardy 
Gtxldy!'  exclaimed  he,  'I'm  gone  I '  Upontliia  Ifprungmy  nillle,  and  theolberDogberiieeesma 
itp,  who  carried  Rumpua  la  the  watcb-huuie,  which  waa  a  I*i1oi'a-«hop,  of  which  the  tailor  hud 
been  dead  a  week.    Humpiu'i  aenses  were  alnwil  gone  i  be  iell  npon  bu  kneea,  and  might  ban 

waa  paclRed,  loailed  hii  feel,  and  look  lome  liquor.  But  I  gel  dtemlfully  bil  with  one  of  bli  infOr- 
nllerabt.  Afler  Ibis,  came  bomo  widi  a  friend  nl  Ihton  o'clock  i  dijcoutacdan  bouroreoon  tha 
inuUHIaUty  of  Ibe  aoal  i  ale  anolikDek,  diank  a  little  cider,  and  to  bed.    Such  ia  life  at  Tinnecnm  1< 


Early  WniTisas  of  the  lats  Rqdeei  C.  SAnns.  — It  was  our  good  for- 
tune lately  to  make  the  Bcquointance  of  one  of  the  most  intimate  ftipuds  of  Ibe 
lalegifletJ  and  lomented  Robebt  C.  Sands;  a  genllemnn  who,  with  Bome  mo  or 
three  others,  was  almost  always  in  bis  company  of  an  evening  when  leisure  permit- 
ted, and  who  wrote  in  conjunction  with  him  portions  of  many  of  those  humorous 
•ketches  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  town,  in  the '  St.  Tammaoy's 
Magadne,'  and  we  believe  other  publications  of  the  day,  some  twenty-three  or  four 
years  ago.  We  have  been  delighted  in  the  eEaminatiou  of  several  humorous  hb. 
■ketches,  in  the  possession  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  alluded ;  and  to 
parts  of  which  we  hope  our  readers  will  ere  long  be  permitted  access.  We  make 
the  following  selection  from  a  capital  imitation  of  a  species  of  '  infernal '  novel- 
writing,  quite  common  at  the  period  when  it  was  penned.  A  certain  coimt,  who 
in  order  to  '  raise  the  wind '  has  made  a  league  with  the  Old  Gentleman,  has  vio- 
lated his  engagement,  and  ia  suddenly  wailed  upon  by  bis  diabolical  creditor,  who 
with  a  grin  on  bis  face,  cries  out  to  his  viclim ;  'Come,  we  must  be  offl '  The 
count  appeared  much  terrified.  In  a  soothing  voii^c  of  cxpostuktian  he  siud ; '  Out 
agrtiement  was  for  forty  years  ;  but  twenty  have  elapsed  ;  must  1  go?'  '  Ye*,''  mid 
the  guest,  in  a  determined  but  dogged  sort  of  n  lone,  -Grant  me  but  o  year  I' 
'Nor  'Amonthl'  'Nol'  'Aweek!'  'No!'  -' Adayl'  '  No  1 ' '  '  Then,' aid 
the  count, 'you  see  this  candle;  it  is  but  an  inch  long.  While  it  is  burning,  here  is 
another  battle,  and  a  capital  cigar  to  regale  you.  Will  you  spare  me  till  this  cut- 
die  is  burnt  out?'  '  ¥es,'  said  the  guest.  'Very  well,' said  the  count,  blowlngotit 
the  candle  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket; 'then  lam  snug  enough!'  So  saying,  he  left 
the  apartment  by  another  door.  The  person  in  black  got  up,  his  whole  (rajni 
I  trembling  with  anger,  and  his  eyes  scintillating  with  lurid  cotiuscations  of  wialli.  1 

I  He  looked  withal  remarkably  sneaking,  and  vanished  with  a  clap  of  thunder.'    One  11 

■  of  the  most  amusing  things  in  the  '  St.  Tanucany's,' however,  is  an  imilalionor'  The  I 

I  Broken  Heart,' by  Waseiimoton  lavTNo.    It  ia  entitled  TAc  Ticratfd  A'om;'  and  1 
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save  that  the  style  is  in  the  richest  vein  of  burlesque,  the  resemblance  to  the  origi- 
nal is  admirably  preserved.  Omitting  the  prefatory  reflections,  we  must  ask  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  following  affecting  narrative : 

*  It  is  about  two  years  since  I  first  began  to  notice,  in  my  walks  through  the  city,  the 
figure  of  a  man  which  forcibly  attracted  my  attention.  He  was  clad  in  a  shabby  suit  of 
buck ;  and  his  pale,  emaciated  appearance  indicated  a  state  of  ill  health,  or  at  least  a 
confined  and  sedentary  life  and  spare  habit  oX^  body.  His  countenance  was  soAly  expres- 
sive ;  and  his  features  might  have  been  deemed  effemiuate  had  it  not  been  for  his  nose, 
which  was  of  unusual  length.  I  frequentlv  met  him  in  by-paths  and  blind  alleys  ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  shunned  general  observation.  I  also  remarkeid  that  when  he  blew  his 
nose,  or  happened  to  touch  that  feature,  his  face  was  overspread  with  deeper  gloom,  and 
profound  sighs  escaped  from  his  bosom.  Curiosity  prompted  me  to  sees  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  many  fruitless  expedients  for  that  purpbse,  that  accident 
favored  my  design. 

'  On  a  hne  summer  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  shores  of  Jersey, 
I  was  sitting  on  the  comer  of  a  bench  on  the  Battery,  when  the  object  o/i  my  curiosity 
placed  him.self  quietly  beside  me,  apparently  imheedfulof  the  presence  of  human  beings. 
He  seemed  to  lisel  the  influence  of  the  scene  and  of  the  hour ;  and  a  pensive  and  pleas- 
ing sadness,  according  with  the  tone  of  his  feelings,  illuminated  his  features  with  a  mel- 
ancholy smile.  The  light  of  his  eye  was  like  the  subdued  brightness  of  the  twilight 
beam  ;  and  the  fading  roseate  hue  which  glimmered  in  the  western  heaven,  and  was 
reflected,  tint  for  tint,  in  the  broad  bosom  of  the  noble  bay,  seemed  also  reflected  from 
the  tip  of  his  nose.  Seeing  that  his  reserved  and  sulky  disposition  was  somewhat 
relaxed  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  I  ventured  to  accost  him,  and  observed,  in  as  polite 
and  afiable  tone  as  I  could,  that  it  was  a  fine  evening.  '  Yes,'  answered  he ; '  Nature  still 
glows  in  primeval  freshness,  though  her  sons  are  overwhelmed  by  grief,  by  disappoint- 
ment, ana  by  shame.  Her  tints  are  still  as  bright,  her  verdure  still  as  green,  her  air  as 
balmy,  and  her  odors  as  delicate,  as  in  the  days  of  Methuselah  ;  but  the  jaundice  which 
tinges  man's  eye-balls  reduces  every  thing  to  the  same  dull  and  monotonous  complexion. 
To  me,  all  scenes,  all  seasons,  ana  all  situations,  are  alike.  Man  delights  not  me,  nor 
woman  either.'  Here  he  used  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  sighed  deeply  and  repeat- 
edly. iTie  courtesy  with  which  he  answered  me,  induced  me  to  address  nun  again,  and 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  great  chagrin.     He  answered  me  as  follows  : 

*  I  did  not  think  to  have  pronounced  to  a  human  soul  the  story  of  my  disgrace  ;  or  that 
the  recital  of  that  which  })reys  upon  my  heart  would  ever  have  blistered  my  tongue. 
My  life  is  hurrving  to  its  close  ;  to  the  bourne  of  hope  and  fear ;  the  common  goal,  where 
Ambition  and  i)espair  lay  down  their  heads  on  the  same  pillow,  and  slumber  in  the  same 
ghroud  of  oblivion.  I  will  confide  my  sorrows  to  you  ;  for  there  is  a  certain  je  ne  scUs 
qnoi  in  your  physiognomy  which  rescues  me  from  contempt  at  least,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
mise commiseration  and  svmpathy.  Sir,  I  was  the  fif\h  son  of  an  eminent  soap-boiler  in 
Wapping.  My  name  is  ^eter  Wilk.  I  was  tenderly  educated  by  a  doating  father 
and  mother,  wno  are  now,  alas  I  both  dead.  They  are  both  buried  in  the  church-yard 
belonging  to  one  of  Mr.  Huntingdon's  chapels  ;  and  a  neat  tomb-stone  was  erected 
over  their  graves,  at  my  expense.  I  also  had  a  \vhite  railing  placed  round  their  narrow 
homes  ;  and  left  directions  that  it  should  be  new  white"washed  every  year  by  the  sexton, 
put  of  a  small  fund  which  I  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  M|^  father  left  me  fifleen 
hundred  pounds  as  my  share  of  his  property.  I  had  been  taught  no  trade,  after  leaving 
school,  as  my  mother  thought  my  frame  too  delicate  for  constant  exercise.  I  had  heard 
that  in  America  it  was  easuLto  make  a  fortune  with  a  little  money,  without  any  particular 
business.  Accordingly  I  cWssed  the  great  Atlantic.  I  shall  not  tire  you  with  an  account 
of  my  passage.  I  saw  a  great  many  porpoises,  and  several  whales  sporting  in  the 
immensity  of  the  water.  I  thought  it  was  pretty  to  have  nothing  else  to  do ;  and  wished 
I  was  a  porpoise  or  a  noddy,  that  I  might  play  all  day  in  the  water,  and  not  be  troubled 
with  my  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  with  tliinking  how  I  should  dispose  of  it.  I  saw 
an  iceberg,  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun ;  and  dreamed  that  it  was  a  fairy  castle.  I 
wished  that  I  could  live  there  all  my  life,  with  Miss  Letitia  Bailey,  who  jilted  me  and 
married  Bob  Cuiw^  the  tanner.  I  saw  a  mast  floating  at  a  distance,  with  a  white  rag 
tied  to  it ;  and  A\'aS  ^lad  that  I  had  not  been  on  board  of  the  ship  it  had  belonged  to,  or  I 
mi^ht  have  perisherl  unknown,  without  any  kind  friend  to  have  erected  a  tomb-stone  to 
my  memory.  But  why  do  I  dwell  on  these  trifling  particulars,  since  I  cannot  long  pro- 
tract my  sad  history  ?  Sir,  it  was  in  sight  of  Sandy  Hook,  that,  on  my  reproving  the  cap- 
lain  for  a  very  improper  expression  he  made  use  of  to  the  cook,  he  fell  into  a  violent 
passion.  He  put  my  nose  in  a  parenthesis,  and  lugged  me  all  round  the  deck,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  passenger.*.  ^I  was  overpowered  by  his  unparalleled  rudeness  ;  I  could 
not  articulate  ;  I  leave  vent  TO  my  feelings  ;  I  burst  into  tears.' 

*■  A  paroxysm  of  feeling  followed  this  disclosure.    My  new  acquaintance  covered  his 
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but  only  of  the  second  nobler  class ;  who  also  have  dared  to  say 
no,  and  cannot  yet  say  yea ;  but  feel  that  in  the  no  they  dwell  as  in 
a  Golgotha,  where  life  enters  not,  where  peace  is  not  appointed 
them.  Hard  for  most  part  is  the  fate  of  such  men ;  the  harder  the 
nobler  they  are.  In  dim  forecastings,  wrestles  within  them  the 
*  divine  idea  of  the  world,'  yet  will  nowhere  visibly  reveal  itself. 
They  have  to  realize  a  worship  for  themselves,  or  live  unworship- 
ping.  The  godlike  has  vanished  from  the  world,  and  they,  by  the 
strong  cry  of  their  soul's  agony,  like  true  wonder-workers,  must 
again  evoke  its  presence.  This  miracle  is  their  appointed  task, 
which  they  must  accomplish  or  die  wretchedly;  this  miracle  has 
been  accomplished  by  such,  but  not  in  our  land  ;  our  land  yet  knows 
not  of  it  Behold  a  Byron,  in  melodious  tones, '  cursing  his  day.*  He 
mistakes  earth-born  passionate  desire  for  heaven -inspired  free-will; 
without  heavenly  load-star  rushes  madly  into  the  dance  of  meteoric 
lights  that  hover  on  the  mad  maelstroom,  and  goes  down  among  its 
eddies.  Hear  a  Shelley  filling  the  earth  with  inarticulate  wail,  like 
the  infinite,  inarticulate  grief  and  weeping  of  forsaken  infants.  A 
noble  Freidrich  Schlcgel,  stupified  in  that  fearful  loneliness,  as  of  a 
silenced  battle-field,  flies  back  to  Catholicism,  as  a  child  might  to 
its  mother's  bosom  and  cling  there.  In  lower  regions,  how  many  a 
poor  Ilazlitt  must  wander  on  Gk)d's  verdant  earth,  like  the  unblest 
or  burning  deserts ;  passionately  dig  wells,  and  draw  up  only  the 
dry  quick-sand;  believe  that  he  is  seeking  truth,  yet  only  wrestle 
among  endless  sophisms,  doing  des])erate  battle  as  with  spectre 
hosts,  and  die  and  make  no  sign  I  To  what  extent  also  theological 
unbelief,  we  mean  intellectual  dissent  from  the  church,  in  its  view 
of  holy  writ,  prevails  at  this  day,  would  be  a  highly  important  were 
it  not  under  any  circumstances  an  almost  impossible  inquiry.  But 
the  unbelief  which  is  of  a  still  more  fundamental  character,  every 
man  may  see  prevailing  with  scarcely  any  but  the  faintest  contra- 
diction all  around  him;  even  in  the  pulpit  itself.  Religion  in  most 
countries,  more  or  less  in  every  country,  is  no  longer  what  it  was, 
and  should  be ;  a  thousand-voiced  psalm  from  the  heart  of  man 
to  his  invisible  Father,  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  beauty  and 
truth,  and  revealed  in  every  revelation  of  these;  but  for  the  most, 
part,  a  wise,  prudential  feeling  grounded  on  mere  calculation ;  a 
matter  as  all  others  now  are,  of  expediency  and  utility,  whereby 
some  smaller  quantum  of  earthly  enjoyment  may  be  exchanged  for 
a  far  larger  quantum  of  celestial  enjoyment.  Thus  religion  too  is 
profit ;  a  working  for  wages ;  not  reverence,  but  vulgar  hope  or 
fear.  Many  we  know,  very  many  we  hope,  are  still  religious  in  a 
far  different  sense  ;  were  it  not  so,  our  case  were  too  desperate ;  but 
to  witness  that  such  is  the  temper  of  the  times,  we  take  any  calm, 
observant  man  who  agrees  or  disaio^recs  in  our  feeling  on  the  matter, 
and  ask  him  whether  our  view  of  it  is  not  in  general  well  founded. 
Literature  too,  if  we  consider  it,  gives  similar  testimony.  At  no 
former  era  has  literature,  the  fruitful  communication  of  thought, 
been  of  such  importance  as  it  is  now.  We  often  hear  that  the 
church  is  in  danger ;  and  truly  so  it  is,  in  a  danger  it  seems  not  to 
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And  he  gave  a  snort,  aa  when  muttcrings  roll 
Abroad  frora  pole  to  answering  pole. 
While  the  Storm-king  sits  on  the  hail-cloud's  back, 
And  amuses  himself  with  the  thunder-crack  ! 
Then  od'he  went,  like  a  bird  with  red  wings 
That  builds  her  nest  where  the  cliff-flower  springs, 
Ijike  a  cloudy  steed  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
When  the  night's  muffled  horn  plays  a  windy  tune  : 
And  away  I  went,  while  my  garment  flew 
Forth  on  the  night  breeze,  with  a  snow-shiny  hue, 
Like  a  streak  of  white  foam  on  a  sea  of  blue. 
Up-bristled  then  the  night-charger's  hair  too, 
Like  a  bayonet  grove,  at  a  shoulder-hoo ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  But  I  saw  as  he  sailed  mid  the  dusky  air, 
A  bird  that  I  thought  I  knew  every  where ; 
A  fierce  gray  bird,  with  a  terrible  beak, 
With  a  glittering  eye  and  peculiar  shriek ! 

*  Proud  Bird  of  the  Cliff! '  1  addressed  him  then, 

'  How  my  heart  swells  high  thus  to  meet  thee  again ! 
Thou  whose  bare  bosom  for  rest  is  laid 
On  pillows  of  night  by  the  thunder-cloud  made  ! 
Witn  a  rushing  of  wings  and  a  screaming  of  praise 
Wlio  in  ecstasy  soarest  in  the  red-hot  blaze ! 
Who  dancest  m  heaven  to  the  song  of  the  trump. 
To  the  fife's  acclaim  and  base-drum  thump ! 
Whence  com'st  thou,'  I  cried,  *  and  goest  whither  ? ' 
As  I  gently  detained  him  by  his  tail-feather : 
>  He  replied, '  Mr.  Nejll  !  Mr.  Neal  !  let  me  loose ! 

I  am  not  an  eagle,  but  only  a  goose ! 
Your  optics  are  weak,  and  the  weather  is  hazy. 
And,  excuse  the  remark,  but  I  think  you  are  crazy.' ' 

We  shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  open  our  budget  again,  and  to  accompany  a 
selection  from  its  contents  with  such  extracts  from  the  unique  and  pleasant  per- 
sonal correspondence  of  Sands,  as  may  without  impropriety  be  given  to  the  public. 


Dickinson's  Boston  Almanac:  Embossed  Cards,  etc.  —  We  have  received 
from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Thomas  Groom  and  Company,  State-street,  Boston,  a 
copy  of  this  very  neat,  comprehensive,  and  useful  little  volume  for  1843 ;  in  which  it 
seems  to  us  more  mteresting  and  valuable  information  is  condensed  than  would  at  first 
appear  possible  to  crowd  into  so  narrow  a  compass.  Beside  the  usUal  astronomical  mat- 
ter of  an  almanac,  there  are  facing:  each  month  blank  memoranda-sheets,  ruled  to  each 
day  ;  a  complete  table  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  a  corrected  list  of 
all  the  members  of  Congress ;  all  the  offices  and  officers  of  the  state  and  city  govern- 
ments of  Massachusetts  and  Boston  ;  with  records  of  the  fire-department,  vrater-reser- 
voirs,  public  and  private  schools,  and  public  institutions  at  South  Boston  ;  rail-roads  in 
Massachusetts  and  adjacent  States  ;  a  table  of  streets,  with  a  list  of  all  the  clergymen, 
(and  churches,  with  an  accurate  engraving  of  each,  and  also  its  history  and  present  condi- 
tion,) physicians,  constables,  nurses,  and  public  houses  ;  together  with  a  very  valuable 
record  of  important  events  in  Boston  during  the  year  1842,  and  general  events  for  the 
same  year ;  with  other  valuable  matters,  which  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  minia- 
ture-book will  reveal. 

We  shall  mention  a  word  or  two  in  this  place  in  regard  to  the  higher  orders  of  printing 
exectited  at  the  Boston  establishment  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  by  for  the  most  extensive  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Without  alluding  to  the  ordinary  styles  of  plain  printing, 
for  the  execution  of  which,  upon  types  of  his  own  casting,  constantly  renewed,  Mr. 
Dickinson's  reputA^n  is  widely  established,  we  pass  to  his  Embossed  Cards,  a  large 
and  various  specimen-book  of  which  now  lies  before  us.  Without  exaggeration,  we 
have  never  seen  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  cards  half  so  beautiful.  Every  species  of  vis- 
iting, invitation,  and  businessH^rds,  plain  while  and  delicately- tin  ted,  from  the  largest  to 
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little  merit  in  discovering.  True,  the  discovery  is  easy  enough ;  but 
the  practical  application  is  not  easy,  is  indeed  the  fundamental  diffi- 
culty which  all  poets  have  to  strive  with,  and  which  scarcely  one  in 
the  hundred  ever  fairly  surmounts.  A  head  too  dull  to  discriminate 
the  true  from  the  false,  a  heart  too  dull  to  love  the  one  at  all  risks, 
and  to  hate  the  other  in  spite  of  all  temptations,  are  alike  fatal  to  a 
writer.  With  either,  or  as  more  commonly  happens,  with  both  of 
these  deficiencies  combine  a  love  of  distinction,  a  wish  to  be  original, 
which  is  seldom  wanting,  and  we  have  Affectation,  the  bane  of 
literature,  as  Cant,  its  elder  brother,  is  of  morals.  How  often  does 
the  one  and  tha  other  front  us  in  poetry  as  in  life !  Great  poets 
themselves  are  not  always  free  of  this  vice ;  nay  it  is  precisely  on 
a  certain  sort  and  degree  of  greatness  that  it  is  most  commonly 
grafted.  A  strong  effort  after  greatness  will  sometimes  solace  itself 
with  a  mere  shadow  of  success,  and  he  who  has  much  to  unfold 
will  sometimes  unfold  it  imperfectly.  Byron  was  no  common  man; 
yet  if  we  examine  his  poetry  with  this  view,  we  shall  find  it  far 
enough  from  faultless.  Generally  speaking,  we  should  say  that  it 
is  not  true.  He  refreshes  us  not  with  the  divine  fountain,  but  too 
often  with  vulgar  strong  waters,  stimulating  indeed  to  the  taste,  but 
soon  ending  in  dislike  or  even  nausea.  Are  his  Harolds  and 
Gaiours,  we  would  ask,  real  men,  we  mean  poetically  conceivable 
and  consistent  men  ?  Do  not  these  characters,  does  not  the  charac- 
ter of  their  author,  which  more  or  less  shines  through  them  all, 
rather  appear  a  thing  put  on  for  the  occasion ;  no  natural  or  possible 
mode  of  being,  but  something  intended  to  look  much  grander  than 
nature  ?  Surely  all  these  stormful  agonies,  this  volcanic  heroism, 
superhuman  contempt,  and  moody  desperation,  with  so  much 
scowling  and  teeth-gnashing  and  other  sulphurous  humors,  is  more 
like  the  brawling  of  a  player  in  some  paltry  tragedy  which  is  to  last 
three  hours,  than  the  bearing  of  a  man  in  the  business  of  life  which 
is  to  last  three  score  and  ten  years.  To  our  minds  there  is  a  taint 
of  this  sort,  something  which  we  should  call  theatrical,  false  and 
affected,  in  every  one  of  these  otherwise  powerful  pieces.  Perhaps 
Don  Juan,  especially  the  latter  parts  of  it,  is  the  only  thing  approacn- 
ing  to  a  sincere  work  he  ever  wrote ;  the  only  work  in  which  he 
showed  himself  in  any  measure  as  he  was,  and  seemed  so  intent  on 
his  subject  as  for  moments  to  forget  himself  Yet  Byron  hated  this 
vice ;  we  believe,  heartily  detested  it ;  nay,  he  had  declared  formal 
war  against  it  in  words.  So  difficult  is  it  even  for  the  strongest  to 
make  this  primary  attainment,  which  might  seem  the  simplest  of 
all,  to  read  its  own  consciousness  without  mistakes,  without  errors, 
involuntary  or  wilful  I 

At  no  period  of  the  world's  history  can  a  gifted  man  be  bom  when 
he  will  not  find  enough  to  do ;  in  no  circumstances  come  into  life 
but  there  will  be  contradictions  for  him  to  reconcile,  difficulties  which 
it  will  task  his  whole  strength  to  surmount,  if  his  whole  strength 
will  suffice.  Every  where  the  human  soul  stands  between  a  hem- 
isphere of  light  and  another  of  darkness ;  on  the  confines  of  two 
everlasting  hostile  empires.  Necessity  and  Free-will.    A  pious  adage 
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mccspl  u  ■  chaiilT.'    Eqaallr  (orcibig  and  chusclErigiic  it  Ihii  SDCcdale :  '  la  1834,  Ibe  memorBbla 
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minelo.be  brolien  wliiJe  IIibtb  iibUUnf  left  Ihal  I  can  coll  my  own.'  Tbongh  already  widely 
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There  ii  n  capital  imilHiicii  at  some  Engb«h  lady-poet,  in  the  pathetic  domoetic  ballad  of '  TAe 
Bil<r  AC; '  and  also  a  poelical  tale  of  Ibe  Middle  Ages,  •  atary  of  •  lave,  and  eblTslry,  and  high 
empriie,'  It  ii  limply  an  incident  in  the  hiilory  of  a  famoni  knight  who  owes  hia  tailor;  and  fear- 
ftil  of  being 'nahhed,' pawns  bii  anooi,  tpsar,  etc.,  and  raoonti  his  wcdilot's  shop-board  to  '  work 
ool'hitdebll  The  poem  is  highly  Trauba*ur-ish  in  in  orthography,  being  entitled 'me  Kure**" 
rmd  tAt  lintiieovr^s  Daughlrr.  *    To  explain  (he  hiatus  between  (he  two  coLumna  atmeied,  it  mnsi 

himto  gvt  hlA knightly  appouilmentft  outof  pawn: 


He  (IH  v«li  in^  ibiifban  rlilin, 
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beautiful  and  speculatory  heights  ;  and  do  in  fact  become  a  throne, 
where  happily  they  have  not  become  a  tomb. 

Of  all  literary  phenomena,  that  of  a  literary  man  daring  to  believe 
that  he  is  poor,  may  be  regarded  as  the  rarest.  Can  a  man  without 
capital  actually  open  his  lips  and  speak  to  mankind  ?  Had  he  no 
landed  property  then  ?  no  connection  with  the  higher  classes  ?  did 
he  not  even  keep  a  gig?  On  the  whole,  what  a  wondrous  spirit  of 
gentility  does  animate  our  British  literature  at  this  era !  We  have 
no  men  of  letters  now,  but  only  literary  gentlemen.  Samuel  John- 
son was  the  last  that  ventured  to  appear  in  that  former  character, 
and  support  himself  on  his  own  legs,  without  any  crutches,  pur- 
chased or  stolen  I  Rough  old  Samuel,  the  last  of  all  the  Komans ! 
Time  was,  when  in  English  literature,  as  in  Enghsh  life,  the  comedy 
of  '  Every  man  in  his  Humor '  was  daily  enacted  among  us ;  but 
now  the  poor  French  word,  French  in  every  sense, '  Quon  dira-t-on  ? ' 
spell-binds  us  all,  and  we  have  nothing  ibr  it  but  to  drill  and  cane 
each  other  into  one  imiform,  regimental  *  nation  of  gentlemen/ 
'  Let  him  who  would  write  heroic  poems,'  said  Milton,  *  make  his 
life  a  heroic  poem.*  Let  him  who  would  write  heroic  poems,  say 
we,  put  money  in  his  purse  ;  or  if  he  have  no  gold  money,  let  him 
put  in  copper  money  or  pebbles,  and  chink  with  it,  as  with  true 
metal,  in  the  ears  of  mankind,  that  they  may  listen  to  him.  Herein 
does  the  secret  of  good  writing  now  consist,  as  that  of  good  living 
has  always  done.  When  we  first  visited  Grub-street,  and  with 
bared  head  did  reverence  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  with  a  *  Salve, 
magna  parens  I  *  we  were  astonished  to  learn  on  inquiry  that  the 
authors  did  not  dwell  there  now,  but  had  all  removed  years  ago  to 
a  sort  of  *  high  life  below  stairs,*  far  in  the  west.  For  why,  what 
remedy  was  there  ?  did  not  the  wants  of  the  age  require  it  ?  How 
can  men  write  without  high  life  ?  and  how,  except  below  stairs,  as 
shoulder-knot  or  as  talking  katerfelts,  or  by  second-hand  communi- 
cation with  these  two,  can  the  great  body  of  men  acquire  any  know- 
ledge thereof?  Nay,  has  not  the  Atlantis,  or  true  blissful  island  of 
poetry,  been  in  all  times  understood  to  lie  westward,  though  never 
rightly  discovered  till  now  ?  Our  great  fault  with  writers  used  to 
be,  not  that  they  were  intrinsically  more  or  less  completed  dolts, 
with  no  eye  or  ear  for  the  'open  secret*  of  the  world,  or  for  any 
thing  save  the  *  open  disj)lay '  of  the  world ;  for  its  gilt  ceilings, 
marketable  j)leasures,  war-chariots,  and  all  manner,  to  the  highest 
manner  of  lord-mayor-shows  and  Guildhall-dinners,  and  their  own 
small  j)art  and  lot  tlicrein  ;  but  the  head  and  i'ront  of  their  ofience 
lay  in  this,  that  they  had  not  'frequented  the  society  of  the  upper 
classes.*  And  now,  with  an  improved  age,  and  this  so  universal 
extension  of  '  high  life  below  stairs,'  what  a  change  has  been  intro- 
duced, what  benign  consequences  "\\nll  follow  I  One  consequence 
has  already  been  a  degree  of  dapperism,  and  dilettanism,  and  rickety 
debility,  unexamj)led  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  enough  of  itself 
to  '  make  us  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,'  for  hereby  the  literary 
man,  once  so  dangerous  to  the  quiessence  of  society,  has  now 
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become  perfectly  innoxious,  so  that  a  look  will  quail  him,'  and  he 
can  be  tied  hand  and  foot  with  a  spinster's  thread.  Hope  there  is, 
that  neither  church  nor  state  henceforth  will  be  put  in  jeopardy  by 
literature.  The  old  literary  man,  as  we  have  said,  stood  on  his  own 
legs ;  had  a  whole  heart  within  him,  and  might  be  provoked  into 
many  things.  But  the  new  literary  man,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
stand  at  all,  save  in  stays ;  he  must  first  gird  up  his  weak  sides  with 
a  certain  fashionable,  knowing,  half-squirearchal  air ;  be  it  inherited, 
bought,  or  as  it  is  more  likely,  borrowed  or  stolen  whalebone ;  and 
herewith  he  stands  a  little  without  collapsing.  If  the  man  now 
twang  his  jews-hai-p  to  please  the  children,  what  is  to  be  feared  from 
him  ?  what  more  is  to  be  required  of  him  ?  Seriously  speaking,  we 
must  hold  it  a  remarkable  thing  that  every  Englishman  should  be  a 
'  gentleman ;  *  that  in  so  democratic  a  country  our  common  title  of 
honor,  which  all  men  assert  for  themselves,  should  be  one  which 
professedly  depends  on  station  or  accidents  rather  than  on  qualities ; 
or  at  best,  as  Coleridge  interprets  it,  *  on  a  certain  indifference  to 
money  matters,*  which  certain  indifference  again  must  be  wise  or 
mad,  you  would  think,  exactly  as  one  possesses  much  money  or 
{>ossesses  little  I  We  suppose  it  must  be  the  commercial  genius  of 
the  nation  counteracting  and  suppressing  its  political  genius  ;  for  the 
Americans  are  said  to  be  still  more  notable  in  this  respect  than  we. 
Now  what  a  hollow,  windy  vacuity  of  internal  character  this  indi- 
cates ;  how  in  place  of  a  rightly  ordered  heart  we  strive  only  to 
exhibit  a  full  purse ;  and  all  pushing,  rushing,  elbowing  on  toward  a 
false  aim,  the  courtier's  kibes  are  more  and  more  galled  by  the  toe 
of  the  peasant ;  and  on  every  side,  instead  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  we  have  neediness,  greediness,  and  vain  glory :  all  this  is 
palpable  enough.  Fools  that  we  are  I  Why  should  we  wear  our 
Knees  to  horn,  and  sorrowfully  beat  our  breasts,  praying  day  and 
night  to  Mammon,  who,  if  he  would  ever  hear  us,  has  almost  noth- 
ing to  give !  For  grant  that  the  deaf  brute-god  were  to  relent  for 
our  sacrificings ;  to  change  our  gilt  brass  into  solid  gold,  and  instead 
of  hungry  actors  of  rich  gentility,  make  us  in  very  deed  Rothschild 
Howards  to-morrow,  what  good  were  it  ?  Are  we  not  already  deni- 
zens of  this  wondrous  England,  with  its  high  Shaksperes  and 
Hampdens;  nay,  of  this  wondrous  universe,  with  its  galaxies  and 
eternities  and  unspeakable  splendors,  that  we  should  so  worry  and 
scramble,  and  tear  one  another  in  pieces,  for  some  acres,  (nay,  still 
oflener  for  the  show  of  some  acres,)  more  or  less,  of  clay  property, 
the  largest  of  which  properties,  the  Sutherland  itself,  is  invisible 
from  the  moon  ?  Fools  that  we  are  !  To  dig  and  bore  like  ground- 
worms  in  those  acres  of  ours,  even  if  we  have  acres ;  and  far  from 
beholding  and  enjoying  the  heavenly  sights,  not  to  know  of  them 
except  by  unheeded  and  unbelieved  report  I  Shall  certain  pounds 
sterling  that  we  have  in  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  ghosts  of  cer- 
tain pounds  we  would  fain  seem  to  have,  hide  from  us  the  treasures 
we  are  all  born  to  in  this  *  city  of  God  ? ' 

My  inheritance  how  wide  and  fair, 
TiMx  i«  my  estate,  to  Tims  I  'm  heir! 
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But  leaving  the  money-changers  and  honor-hunters,  and  gigmen 
of  every  degree,  to  their  own  wise  ways,  which  they  "will  not  alter, 
we  must  again  remark,  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  same 
spirit  should  to  such  an  extent  have  taken  possession  of  liteiature 
also.  Tliis  is  the  eye  of  the  world,  enlightening  all,  and  instead  of 
the  shows  of  things  unfolding  us  things  themselves ;  has  the  eye 
too  gone  blind  ?  Has  the  poet  and  thinker  adopted  the  philosophy 
of  the  grocer  and  valet  in  hvery  ?  Nay,  let  us  hear  Lord  Btron 
himself  on  this  subject.  Some  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the 
magazines,  and  to  the  admiration  of  most  editorial  gentlemen,  cer- 
tain extracts  from  letters  of  Lord  Byron's,  which  carried  this  phi- 
losophy to  mther  a  high  [)itcli.  His  lorship  we  recollect  mentioned 
that  *all  rules  for  poetry  were  not  worth  a  d  —  n!*  after  which 
aphorism  his  lordship  proceeds  to  state  that  the  great  ruin  of  all 
British  poets  spnmg  from  a  simple  source ;  their  exclusion  from  high 
life  in  London,  excepting  only  some  shape  of  that  high  life  below 
stairs,-  which,  however,  was  in  no  Avise  sufficient ;  *  he  himself  and 
Thomas  Moore  were  perfectly  familiar  in  such  upper  life ;  he  by 
birth  and  Moore  by  happy  accident,  and  so  they  could  write  poetry ; 
the  others  were  not  familiar  and  so  could  not  write  it/  Surely  it  is 
fast  growing  time  that  all  this  should  be  drummed  out  of  our  planet 
and  forbidden  to  return. 

Burns  was  born  poor;  and  bom  also  to  continue  poor,  for  he 
would  not  endeavor  to  be  otherwise.  Locke  was  banished  as  a 
traitor,  and  wrote  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  sheltering 
himself  in  a  Dutch  garret.  Was  Milton  rich  or  at  his  ease  when 
he  composed  Paradise  Lost  7  Not  only  low,  but  fallen  from  a  height ; 
not  only  poor,  but  impoverished ;  in  darkness  and  with  danger  com- 
passed round,  he  sung  his  immortal  song  and  found  fit  audience, 
though  few.  Did  not  Cervantes  finish  his  work  a  maimed  soldier 
and  in  prison  ?  Nay,  was  not  the  Arancana,  which  Spain  acknowl- 
edges as  'its  epic,  written  without  even  the  aid  of  paper,  on  scraps 
of  leather,  as  the  stout  voyager  and  fighter  snatched  any  moment 
from  that  wild  warfare  ?  Poverty,  incesstmt  drudgery,  and  much 
worse  evils,  it  has  often  been  the  lot  of  poets  and  wise  men  to  strive 
with,  and  their  glory  to  conquer.  We  hope  we  have  now  heard 
enough  about  the  efficiency  of  wealth  for  poetry,  and  to  make  poets 
happy.  Nay,  is  not  this  an  instance  before  us?  Byron,  a  man  of 
an  endowment  considerably  less  ethereal  than  that  of  Burns,  is  bom 
in  the  rank  not  of  a  Scottish  ploughman,  but  of  an  English  peer; 
the  highest  worldly  honors,  the  fairest  worldly  career,  are  his  by 
inheritance ;  the  richest  harvest  of  fame  he  soon  reaps  in  another 
province,  by  liis  own  hand.  And  what  does  all  this  avail  him  ?  Is 
lie  happy,  is  he  good,  is  he  true  ?  Alas  I  he  has  a  poefs  soul,  and 
strives  toward  the  infinite  and  eternal ;  and  soon  feels  that  all  this 
is  but  mounting  to  the  house-top  to  reach  the  stars  I  Like  Burns  be 
is  only  a  proud  man  ;  might  like  him  have  *  purchased  a  pocket  copy 
of  Milton  to  study  the  character  of  Satan ; '  for  Satan  is  Byron's  grand 
exemplar,  the  hero  of  liis  poetry,  and  the  model  apparently  of  his 
conduct.     As  in  Bums's  case  too,  the  celestial  element  will  not  min- 
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gle  with  the  clay  of  earth ;  both  poet  and  man  of  the  world  he  must 
not  be ;  vulgar  ambition  will  not  live  kindly  with  poetic.adoration ; 
he  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.  Byron  is  not  happy ;  nay,  he 
is  the  most  wretched  of  all  men.  His  life  is  falsely  arranged ;  the 
fire  that  is  in  him  is  not  a  strong,  still,  central  fire,  warming  into 
beauty  the  products  of  a  world ;  but  it  is  the  mad  fire  of  a  volcano, 
and  now  we  look  sadly  into  the  ashes  of  a  crater,  which  ere  long 
will  fill  itself  with  snow  I 

Byron  was  sent  forth  as  missionary  to  his  generation  to  teach  it  a 
higher  doctrine,  a  purer  truth ;  he  had  a  message  to  dehver,  which 
left  him  no  i^est  until  it  was  accomplished :  in  dim  throes  of  pain 
this  divine  behest  lay  smouldering  within  him;  for  he  knew  not 
what  it  meant,  and  felt  it  only  in  mysterious  anticipation,  and  he  had 
tQ  die  without  articulately  uttering  it.  He  is  in  the  camp  of  the 
unconverted.  Yet  not  as  high  messengers  of  rigorous  though 
benignant  truth,  but  as  soft  flattering  singers  and  in  pleasant  fellow- 
ship will  he  and  Bums  live  there ;  he  is  first  adulated,  then  perse- 
cuted ;  he  accomphshes  but  httle  for  others ;  he  finds  no  peace  for 
himself,  but  only  death  and  the  peace  of  the  grave.  We  confess 
that  it  is  not  without  a  certain  mournful  awe  that  we  view  the  fate 
of  this  noble  soul,  so  richly  gifted,  yet  ruined  to  so  little  purpose 
with  all  its  gifts.  It  seems  to  us  there  is  stem  moral  taught  in  this 
piece  of  history.  Surely  to  men  of  like  genius,  if  there  be  any 
sujch,  it  carries  a  lesson  of  deep,  impressive  significance.  Surely  it 
would  become  such  a  man,  furnished  for  the  highest  of  all  enter- 
prises, that  of  being  the  poet  of  his  age,  to  consider  well  what  it  is 
that  he  attempts,  and  in  what  spirit  he  attempts  it.  For  the  words 
of  Milton  are  true  in  all  times,  and  were  never  truer  than  in  this : 
*  He  who  would  write  heroic  poems,  rnust  make  his  whole  Ufe  a 
heroic  poem.*  If  he  cannot  first  so  make  his  life,  then  let  him  has- 
ten from  this  arena ;  for  neither  its  lofty  glories  nor  its  fearful  perils 
are  for  him.  Let  him  dwindle  into  a  modish  ballad-monger ;  let 
him  worship  and  be-sing  the  idols  of  the  time,  and  the  time  will  not 
fail  to  reward  him,  if  indeed  he  can  endure  to  hve  in  that  capacity ! 
Byron  could  not  live  as  idol-priest  but  the  fire  of  his  own  heart  con- 
sumed him ;  and  better  it  was  for  him  he  could  not.  For  it  is  not 
in  the  favor  of  the  great  or  of  the  small,  but  in  a  life  of  trath,  and  in 
the  impregnable  citadel  of  his  own  soul,  that  a  Byron's  strength 
must  lie.  Let  the  great  stand  aloof  from  him,  or  know  how  to  rev- 
erence him.  Beautiful  is  the  union  of  wealth  with  the  furtherance 
of  literature;  like  the  costUest  flower-jar  enclosing  the  loveliest 
amaranth.  Yet  let  not  the  relation  be  mistaken.  A  true  poet  is  not 
one  whom  they  can  hire  by  money  or  flattery  to  be  a  minister  of 
their  pleasures,  their  writer  of  occasional  verses,  their  purveyor  of 
table-wit ;  he  cannot  be  the  menial,  he  cannot  even  be  their  parti- 
san. At  the  peril  of  both  parties,  let  no  such  union  be  attempted ! 
Will  a  courser  of  the  sun  work  softly  in  the  harness  of  a  dray- 
horse  ?  His  hoofs  are  of  fire,  and  his  path  is  through  the  heavens, 
bringing  light  to  all  lands ;  will  he  lumber  on  mud  highways,  drag- 
ging ale  for  earthly  appetites  from  door  to  door  ?  Again  with  regard 
to  education ;  for  all  men  doubtless  obstructions  abound ;  spiritual 
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growth  must  be  hampered  and  stinted,  and  has  to  struggle  through 
with  difficulty,  if  it  do  not  wholly  stop.  We  may  grant  too  that 
for  a  mediocre  character,  the  continual  training  and  tutoring  from 
language -masters,  dancing-masters,  posture-masters  of  all  sorts, 
hired  and  volunteer,  which  a  high  rank  in  any  time  and  country 
assures,  there  will  be  produced  a  certain  superiority,  or  at  most  an  air 
of  superiority,  over  the  corresponding  mediocre  character  of  low 
rank :  thus  we  perceive  the  vulgar  do-nothing,  as  contrasted  with 
the  vulgar  drudge,  is  in  general  a  much  prettier  man,  with  a  wider, 
perhaps  clearer  outlook  into  the  distance;  in  innumerable  super- 
ficial matters,  however  it  may  be  when  we  go  deeper,  he  has  a 
manifest  advantage.  But  with  the  man  of  uncommon  character, 
again,  in  whom  a  germ  of  irrepressible  force  has  been  implanted, 
and  ivill  unfold  itself  into  some  sort  of  freedom,  altogether  th0 
reverse  may  hold.  For  such  germs  too  there  is  undoubtedly  enough 
proper  soil  where  they  will  grow  best,  and  an  improper  one  where 
they  will  grow  worst.  True  also,  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way ;  where  a  genius  has  been  given,  a  possibility,  a  certainty  of  its 
growing  is  also  given.  Yet  often  it  seems  as  if  the  injudicious  gar- 
dening and  manuring  were  worse  than  none  at  all ;  and  killed  what 
the  inclemencies  of  blind  chance  would  have  spared.  We  find 
accordingly  that  few  Frederics  or  Napoleons,  indeed  none  since  the 
great  Alexander,  who  unfortunately  drank  himself  to  death  too 
soon  for  proving  what  lay  in  him,  were  nursed  up  with  an  eye  to 
their  vocation  ;  mostly  with  an  eye  quite  another  way,  in  the  midst 
of  isolation  and  pain,  destitution  and  contradiction.  Nay,  in  our 
own  time  have  we  not  seen  two  men  of  genius,  a  Byron  and  a 
Bums ;  they  both  by  mandate  of  Nature  struggle  and  must  strug- 
gle toward  clear  manhood,  storm  fully  enough  for  the  space  of  six- 
and-thirty  years ;  yet  only  the  gifted  ploughman  can  partially  prevail 
therein ;  the  gifted  peer  must  toil  and  strive,  and  shoot  out  in  wild 
efforts,  yet  die  at  last  in  boyhood,  with  the  promise  of  his  manhood 
still  but  announcing  itself  in  the  distance.  Truly,  as  was  once 
written,  *  it  is  only  the  artichoke  that  will  not  grow  except  in  gar- 
dens ;  the  acorn  is  cast  carelessly  abroad  into  the  wilderness,  yet  on 
the  wild  soil  it  nourishes  itself  and  rises  to  be  an  oak.*  All  wood- 
men, moreover,  will  tell  you  that  fat  manure  is  the  ruin  of  your  oak; 
likewise  that  the  thinner  and  wilder  your  soil,  the  tougher,  more 
iron-textured  is  your  timber;  though  unhappily  also,  the  smaller. 
So  too  with  the  spirits  of  men ;  they  become  pure  from  their  errors 
by  suffering  from  them ;  he  who  has  battled,  were  it  only  with  pov- 
erty and  hard  toil,  will  be  found  stronger,  more  expert,  than  he 
who  could  stay  at  home  from  the  battle,  concealed  among  the  pro- 
vision-wagons, or  even  not  unwatch fully  *  abiding  by  the  stuflT.*  In 
which  sense  an  observer,  not  without  experience  of  our  time,  has 
said:  *  Had  I  a  man  of  clearly  developed  character,  (clear  sincere 
within  its  limits,)  of  insight,  courage,  and  real  applicable  force  of 
head  and  of  heart  to  search  for ;  and  not  a  man  of  luxuriously  dis- 
torted character,  with  haughtiness  for  courage,  and  for  insight  and 
applicable  force,  speculation  and  ])lausible  show  of  force ;  it  were 
rather  among  the  lower  than  the  higher  classes  that  I  should  look 
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for  him/  A  hard  saying  indeed  seems  this  same ;  that  he  whose 
other  wants  were  all  beforehand  supplied ;  to  whose  capabilities  no 
problem  was  presented  save  this ;  how  to  cultivate  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  should  attain  less  real  culture  than  he  whose  first  grand 
problem  and  obligation  was  nowise  spiritual  culture,  but  hard  labor 
for  his  daily  bread  I  Sad  enough  must  the  perversion  be  where 
preparations  of  such  magnitude  issue  in  abortion ;  and  a  so  sumptu- 
ous art  with  all  its  appliances  can  accomplish  nothing,  not  so  much 
as  necessitous  Nature  would  of  herself  have  supplied  I  Neverthe- 
less, so  pregnant  is  life,  with  evil  as  with  good  ;  to  such  a  height  in 
an  age  rich,  plethorically  overgrown  with  means,  can  means  be 
accumulated  in  the  wrong  place,  and  immeasurably  aggravate  wrong 
tendencies,  instead  of  righting  them,  this  sad  and  strange  result 
may  actually  turn  out  to  have  been  realized. 

.  But  what  after  all  is  meant  by  "unediccated,  in  a  time  when  books 
have  come  into  the  world ;  come  to  be  household  fumitiure  of  every 
habitation  in  the  civilized  world  ?  In  the  poorest  cottage  are  books ; 
is  one  book,  wherein  for  several  thousands  of  years  the  spirit  of 
man  has  found  light  and  nourishment,  and  an  interpreting  response 
to  whatever  is  deepest  in  him ;  wherein  still,  to  this  day,  for  the  eye 
that  will  look  well,  the  mystery  of  existence  reflects  itself  If  not 
resolved,  yet  revealed,  and  prophetically  emblemed;  if  not  to  the 
satisfying  of  the  outward  sense,  yet  to  the  opening  of  the  inward 
sense,  which  is  the  far  grander  result.  *  In  books  lie  the  creative 
phcenix  ashes  of  the  whole  past.*  All  that  men  have  devised,  dis- 
covered, done,  felt,  or  imagined,  lies  recorded  in  books ;  wherein 
whoso  has  learned  the  mystery  of  spelling  printed  letters,  may  find 
it  and  appropriate  it.  For  all  men  who  live,  we  may  conclude,  this 
life  of  man  is  a  school,  wherein  the  naturally  foolish  will  continue 
foolish  though  you  bray  him  in  a  mortar,  but  the  naturally  wise  will 
gather  wisdom  under  every  disadvantage.  What  meanwhile  must 
be  the  condition  of  an  era  when  the  highest  advantages  there 
become  perverted  into  draw-backs ;  when,  if  you  take  two  men  of 
genius,  and  put  the  one  between  the  handles  of  a  plough  and  mount 
the  other  between  the  painted  coronets  of  a  coach-and-four,  and  bid 
them  both  move  along,  the  former  shall  arrive  a  Burns,  the  latter  a 
Byron.  In  good  truth,  if  many  a  sickly  and  sulky  Byron  or  Byron- 
let,  glooming  over  the  woes  of  existence,  and  how  unworthy  God's 
universe  is  to  have  so  distinguished  a  resident,  could  transport  him- 
self into  the  patched  coat  and  sooty  apron  of  a  Shefiield  blacksmith, 
made  with  as  strange  faculties  and  feelings  as  he,  made  by  God 
Almighty  as  he  was,  it  would  throw  a  light  on  much  for  him. 

We  will  here  take  leave  of  Byron.  From  every  moral  death 
there  is  a  new  birth ;  in  this  wondrous  course  of  his,  man  may  indeed 
linger,  but  cannot  retrograde  or  stand  still.  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  from  among  Parisian  erotics,  rickety  sentimentalism, 
court  aperies  and  hollow  dullness,  striving  in  all  hopeless  courses, 
we  behold  the  giant  spirit  of  Germany  awaken  as  from  long  slum- 
ber. Here  too  it  may  be,  as  in  other  cases,  the  want  of  the  age  has 
first  taken  voice  and  shape  in  Germany ;  that  change  from  negative 
to  affirmative,  from  destruction  to  reconstruction,  for  which  aU  think- 
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ers  in  every  country  arc  now  prepared,  is  perhaps  already  in  action 
there.  In  the  nobler  literature  of  the  Germans,  say  some,  lie  the 
rudiments  of  a  new  spiritual  era,  which  it  is  for  this  and  for  succeed- 
ing generations  to  work  out  and  realize.  The  ancient  inspiration,  it 
would  seem,  is  still  possible  in  these  ages ;  at  a  time  when  skep- 
ticism, frivolity,  sensuality  had  withered  life  into  a  sand-desert, 
and  our  gayest  prospect  was  the  false  7nirage,  and  even  our  Byrons 
could  utter  but  a  death-song,  or  despairing  howl,  the  Moses'  rod  has 
again  smote  from  that  Horeb  refreshing  streams,  toward  which  the 
better  spirits  of  all  nations  are  hastening,  if  not  to  drink,  yet  wist- 
fully and  hopefully  to  examine.  '  We  are  near  awakening  when  we 
dream  that  we  dream.'  He  that  has  an  eye  and  a  heart  can  even 
now  say,  why  should  I  falter  ?  Light  has  come  into  the  world ;  to 
such  as  love  hght,  so  as  light  must  be  loved,  with  a  boundless  all- 
doing,  all-enduring  love.  For  the  rest,  let  that  vain  struggle  to  read 
the  mystery  of  the  Infinite  cease  to  harass  us. '  It  is  a  mystery  which 
through  all  ages  we  shall  only  read  here  a  line  of,  there  another 
line  of  Do  we  not  already  know  that  the  name  of  the  Infinite  is 
(rood,  is  Grod  ?  Here  on  earth  we  are  as  soldiers,  fighting  in  a  for- 
eign land ;  that  understand  not  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  have 
no  need  to  understand  it,  seeing  well  what  is  at  our  hand  to  be  done. 
Let  us  do  it  like  soldiers,  with  submission,  with  courage,  with  an 
heroic  joy.  *  Whatsoever  thy  .liand  findcth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might.'  Behind  us,  behind  each  one  of  us,  lie  six  thousand  years 
of  human  effort,  human  conquest;  but  before  us  is  the  boundless 
Time,  with  its  as  yet  uncreated  and  unconqucred  continents  and 
Eldorados,  which  we,  even  we,  have  to  conquer,  to  create  ;  and  from 
the  bosom  of  Eternity  there  shine  for  us  celestial  guiding-stars. 


SIMILITUDES        OF        LOVE. 


nioic  THK   nxRUAK   or  j.  b.  scnLcoKr.. 


Love  —  my  love  is  like  the  swallow 
Who  her  dwelling  flies,  'lis  true ; 
But  for  lost  scenes  fondly  yearning, 
To  her  unchanged  nest  returning, 
Haunts  its  paradise  anew. 

Love  —  my  love  is  like  the  forest, 

With  its  waving  green  upheaved  ; 
Though  the  frost  its  bravery  quelleth, 
WTien  sweet  May  the  ice  dispel leth, 
Stands  it  forth  again  be-leavcd. . 

Love  —  my  love  is  like  the  shadow 

Pictured  on  the  sunny  plain  ; 
Fades  it  as  the  twilight  neareth, 
But  with  morning  re.lnpeareth. 
When  her  splendor  beams  again. 


W.  9.  9. 
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SUNSET        THOUGHT 


BtiaOSSTBS    TO    AH    AOBD    HCRICIT    Z.OOKI]fO    OFOM    NATORB    TROIC    TBB    SOOH   OF    HIS    OBZX. 


Untiring  orb!  thou  e^oest  to  rise  afar 
In  distant  climes ;  and  this  thy  bright  decline 
O'er  the  blue  hills  beneath  Night's  eariiest  star, 
Brings  day  to  other  eyes,  which  fades  from  mine  ; 
Thus  pass  the  hours  ;  and  why  should  I  repine 
That  life,  with  Nature's  changes,  glides  away, 
Since  morn,  and  noon,  and  dewy  eve  entwine 
Their  teachings  in  my  soul,  as  day  by  day 
Age  mars  some  youthful  grace,  or  turns  some  lock  to  gray. 

Grone,  gone  !  bright  sun  !  —  so  would  my  soul  depart 
Like  summer  sunset.     Happy  they  who  die 
Ere  doubt  and  sorrow  settle  on  the  heart ; 
Ere  Hope  decays,  and  Night's  cold  shades  draw  nigh  j 
Lo  !  like  the  boreal  light  athwart  yon  sky 
Bland  twilight  glows  in  tints  of  living  fire ; 
Streams,  forests,  mountains  fade,  while  piled  on  high, 
Long  glittering  clouds  to  brighter  skies  aspire, 
When  sunlight  plays  no  more  on  hill  and  village  spire. 

It  is  that  solemn,  silent  hour  when  all 
That  meets  the  eye  or  falls  upon  the  ear 
Brings  music  and  delight ;  wind,  water-fall. 
Wood,  mountain  ;  each  and  all,  distinct  and  clear 
Send  up  their  matin  hymn  ;  while  startling  near, 
Some  wild-bird  carols  forth  the  song  of  even  ; 
Stars  in  their  watch-towers  one  by  one  appear, 
And  all  to  silence  now,  and  sleep  is  given ; 
Come  Meditation,  then,  thou  meek-eyed  child  of  Heaven  I 

Oh !  happiest  moment  in  the  good  man's  fate  I 
When,  from  the  thrall  of  worldly  passions  free, 
He  turns  with  soul  more  firm,  though  less  elate, 
To  muse  in  sadness  o'er  the  past  with  thee, 
And  scan  the  progress  of  his  destiny. 
Or  in  the  busy  mart,  upon  the  brow 
Of  the  high  cliff,  or  on  the  heaving  sea, 
Where'er  that  moment  finds  him,  gladly  now 
He  turns  aside  like  me,  and  makes  to  thee  his  vow. 

• 

With  thee,  blest  Nature  !  shall  my  days  be  passed. 
Few,  dark  and  chilling,  since  they  now  must  be  j 
And  when  that  hour  most  solemn,  and  the  last. 
Comes  o'er  my  spirit,  I  will  turn  to  thee, 
And  to  thine  author,  gladly,  joyfully, 
That  now  my  race  is  o'er,  my  goal  is  won  ; 
That,  though  mine  eyes  must  close  on  all  I  see, 
I  have  not  lived  in  vain,  nor  let  the  sun 
Set  on  my  soul  as  dark  as  when  the  dawn  begun. 
Amherst  CoUegeyJantuxry^^QAQ. 
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NECK-NO'^ING    HALL:    A    HUNTING    SKETCH. 


BT      OH  KXSTO r H ■ »     OASTOrr. 


*Tbs  ehooffta  and  crow  to  rooit  are  gon*. 
The  owl  ■lu  on  the  tree.'  Bov«* 

'Bbhox.o.  my  friend,  the  roty-flngered  Mom, 
'With  blushet  on  her  face, 

Peepn  o'er  yon  azure  hill ; 
Rich  feras  the  devve  enchiue, 
Pearlt  from  each  bush  distil : 
Arise,  arise,  and  hail  the  bright  new-bom! 

'  Hark  (  hark  !  the  merry  horn  calls  *  Come  away  I ' 
Quit,  quit  the  down.v  bed  : 

Break  from  Amyn't'^'s  arms ; 
Oh !  let  it  n«t'er  be  said 

That  all,  that  all  her  charms. 
Though  she  's  as  Venus  fair,  can  tempt  thy  stay.'  Box kbtilx.*. 


*  YoiK  for'art)  I  tally-ho !  *  burst  from  beneath  my  chamber  win- 
dows in  the  jovial  tones  of  the  Squire  of  Neck-Nothing,  cutting  the 
fog  from  before  my  eye-lids,  and  fetching  me  bolt  upright  from 
my  pillow. 

The  previous  night  had  brought  me  at  a  late  hour  to  Neck-Noth- 
ing Hall,  the  appointed  meet  this  morning  for  the  Atherton  hounds. 
After  a  late  dinner,  my  servant  with  led  Hunter  being  sent  before, 
I  had  crossed  my  covert  hack  and  cantered  over  about  thirty 
miles  of  intersecting  lanes  and  by-roads,  the  pale  December  moon 
silvering  the  frosted  leaves,  and  lighting  up  each  crystalized  rivulet 
to  illumine  my  path.  The  mane  of  my  hack  was  hoary  with  the 
frost,  and  the  breath  burst  from  his  nostrils  in  streams  of  pale  fire ; 
my  great-coat,  hat,  hair  and  over-alls  were  touched  by  the  same 
artist;  and  the  dreary  owls,  sole  witness  of  my  flight,  mistook  me, 
both  by  time  and  circumstance,  for  some  disimbodied  spirit  of  the 
night,  and  hooted  shrill  salutations  of  good  fellowship  as  I  swept  by 
their  haunted  habitations  of  gnarled  old  oak,  ruinous  tower,  or  taper- 
ing, ivy-mantled  spire,  pointing  from  moon-lit  church-yard. 

The  keen-edged  air  cut  not  my  cheek,  that  glowed  with  exer- 
cise, and  a  jolly  heart,  beneath  a  shaggy  benjamin,  bade  defiance 
alike  to  cold,  church-yard,  and  bogle ;  yet  w^as  it  with  a  willing  pull 
that  I  accosted  the  porter's  bell  at  the  lodge,  and  a  nimble  pace  that 
I  cut  up  the  turf  of  the  park  in  a  direct  line  for  the  Hall. 

I  had  a  cordial  reception  by  the  old  Squire,  who  drew  me  toward 
the  ample  hearth,  with  kindly  reproaches  for  my  delay,  and  repeated 
orders  to  the  servants  to  bring  in  supper.  I  had  been  in  foreign 
lands  since  we  sc[)arated,  and  he  had  desired  a  long  evening  to  listen 
to  my  youthful  adventures,  and  enlarge  on  his  own  triumphs  and 
accidents  by  flood  and  field,  in  pursuit  of  his  ruling  passion  for  the 
chase.  In  the  latter  purpose,  however,  unless  the  old  Squire  had 
marvellously  altered,  he  was  not  like  to  disappoint  me ;  for  since 
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advancing  age  and  increased  bulk  of  body  had  reduced  his  actual 
performances  after  hounds,  it  had  become  more  and  more  his  cus- 
tom, surrounded  by  some  superannuated  members  of  the  pack,  to 
hunt  from  his  elbow-chair  a  sturdy,  capacious  quadniped,  on  which 
he  would  establish  himself  with  an  air  of  nan-chalancBy  and  giving 
loose  reins  to  his  imagination,  sally  forth  to  the  field  and  ride  such 
desperate  and  hair-brained  leaps,  in  mad  career  across  the  country, 
that  the  guests  around  his  hearth,  matter-of-fact  and  broad-seated 
country  gentlemen  though  they  were,  would  lose  alike  self- 
consciousness  and  equilibrium,  and  cling  to  their  chair-bottoms  at 
each  new  feat  of  the  narrator,  as  though  they  dreaded,  at  every  leap, 
to  be  ousted  from  their  saddles. 

.  Each  of  us,  after  supper  was  despatched,  being  thus  established 
by  the  genial  hearth,  the  Squire  expanded  his  ample  person  to  the 
warm,  inspiring  blaze,  and  after  a  few  minor  anecdotes,  as  if  to  rein- 
state him  in  his  saddle,  his  imagination  presently  took  wing,  and 
soaring  in  the  sport,  he  prolonged  his  adventures,  that  grew  in  des- 
peration as  in  length,  until  the  genuine  sack  with  which  we  mois- 
tened our  clay  had  so  mellowed  my  senses  that  they  became  fused 
one  into  the  other,  and  finally  trickled  off  into  an  utter  chaos  of 
dreams,  in  which  the  figures  of  his  sporting  fancies,  still  blending, 
got  into  all  kinds  of  perplexing  difficulties ;  now  man  and  horse 
threw  somerset  over  hedge  and  ditch,  now  hung  in  trees,  or  floun- 
dered perchance  in  roaring  waters,  until  falling  myself,  from  head- 
long career  at  a  rasper,  I  was  received,  not  in  contact  with  the  rude 
face  of  the  fallow,  but  into  the  milky  arms  of  a  delicious  house- 
maid, the  very  girl  who  had  poured  for  me  my  last  flagon  of  sack. 
My  eyes  were  opened,  and  behold !  the  pretty  maiden  of  my  dream 
waited,  with  candlestick  in  hand,  to  show  me  to  my  chamber.  The 
burly  body  of  the  old  Squire  rocking  to  and  fro,  his  nose  in  high  cho- 
rus, seemed  still  possessed  of  the  impetus  of  the  hunt,  as  I  followed 
the  retiring  damsel ;  whither,  sweet  reader,  I  prithee  not  intrude 
upon  me,  or  in  fair  courtesy,  come  not  before  the  matin-call  that 
nproused  me  in  this  chapter. 

Alert  to  the  stentorian  summons,  I  quickly  broke  to  view,  and 
throwing  up  a  window,  returned  the  salutation  in  a  clear  and  wake- 
ful cadence,  as  if  neither  moist  sack  nor  dreams  of  bewitching 
maiden  had  robbed  me  of  my  rest.  A  gallant  and  heart- stirring 
prospect,  that  would  have  inspired  the  drowsy  god  old  Morpheus, 
was  spresfti  beneath  my  vision.  Hard  by,  in  the  noble  park,  beneath 
a  canopy  of  venerable  oaks,  the  cleanly  and  beautifully  dappled 
pack  were  grouped  around  the  keen-visaged,  scarlet-clad  huntsman, 
and  the  liveried  whippers-in,  all  moimted  for  the  chase.  How  much 
character  had  the  packinthe  eye  of  a  fox-hunter !     In  this  was 


a  false  scent,  a  spendthrift  of  hi^trength  in  the  superabundance  of 
youthful  vigor ;  but  there  the  oldPlampaigner,  the  well-known  vete- 
ran and  leader  of  the  chase,  stoical  in  countenance,  gaunt  but  sinuous 
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of  form,  his  deep-mouthed,  emphatic  bay,  the  sure  signal  for  the 
general  burst,  and  welcome  to  the  huntsman : 

*  Thrre  'c  Music,  whoM  melodiooB  tono 
Was  to  each  pathless  covert  known  ; 
And  Captain,  who  was  never  wrong 
Whenever  heard  to  give  his  tongue ; 
There  's  Paragon,  whose  nose  could  boast 
To  gain  the  trail  whenever  lost ; 
And  Dablino  in  the  scented  track 
Wonld  often  lead  the  clam'rous  pack, 
While  Reynard  chill  despair  would  feel 
When  Favoritb  was  at  his  heel.' 

• 

Neck-Nothing  Hall,  remote  from  the  capital,  in  one  of  the  mid- 
land and  most  rural  counties  of  England,  has  been  from  time  imme- 
morial the  seat  of  a  baronial  family,  whose  successive  generatioHS 
have  still  preserved  the  simple  rural  tastes  and  love  of  native  sports 
that  characterized  their  ancestors ;  with  the  original  of  whom  the 
passion  for  fox-hunting  prevailed  so  predominantly  as  to  procure  for 
the  Hall  the  significant  and  most  unquestionable  name  by  which  it 
continues  to  be  distinguished.  It  is  a  stately  and  somewhat  solemn 
structure,  of  fawn-colored  stone,  rising  from  a  deep  moat,  with  turrets 
and  loop-holes  and  strong  buttresses,  grown  green  from  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  moat  and  with  the  moss  and  dank  of  ages.  It  was  for- 
merly protected  by  draw-bridges,  but  these,  saving  at  the  rear 
entrance,  have  been  replaced  by  massive  bridges  of  sculptured 
stone,  one  opening  on  a  formal  paved  court,  another  debouching  on 
the  velvet  park,  where  a  stately  carriage-road  departs  through  a 
triple  avenue  of  hereditary  elms,  diminishing  in  far  perspective, 
while  a  third  conducts  you  to  a  variegated  flower-garden,  laid  out 
beneath  the  drawing-room  windows,  in  the  formal  taste  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  but  beyond,  the  carefully-kept  gravel  walks  meander 
beneath  a  variety  of  choice  shrubs  and  ever-greens,  and  here  and 
there  lofty,  wide-spreading  forest  trees,  springing  from  a  mossy 
lawn,  which,  gently  swelling  in  the  centre,  and  tufted  with  fair 
flowers,  rounds  off  to  the  margin  of  a  transparent  lake.  Here, 
in  an  early  morning  walk,  do  gaudy  pheasants  whir  from  beneath 
your  very  feet;  or  in  meridian  day,  under  the  cool  shade  by  the 
water's  edge,  may  you  behold  schools  of  sportive  perch,  or  the  lean, 
hungry  pike,  prowling  beneath  a  floating  canopy  of  broad-leafed 
water-lilies.  Often  while  balancing  in  a  light  skiff  on  the  limpid 
bosom  of  the  lake,  surveying  those  enchanting  pleasure-grounds, 
that  vie  in  soflncss  and  in  brilliancy  of  tint  with  the  most  vivid 
colors  of  fancy,  have  they  appeared  to  me  blessed  with  the  tran- 
quillity and  blissful  hues  of  Eden ;  while  the  expansive  park  with 
its  deep  sylvan  solitudes,  where  troops  of  dappled  deer  browse  on 
the  tender  herbage,  or  roam  in  fleet  but.&arless  herds  over  the  ver- 
dant glades,  seemed,  in  its  ddathlik<l^'tltQ]MSs,  under  the  influence  of 
some  wizard  spell.  But  on.  special  occasions,  when  the  hounds  by 
previous  appointment  are  assembled  at  the  Hall,  starting  from  its 
magic  slumber,  the  sylvan  and  venerable  abode  becomes,  as  it 
appeared  this  morning,  the  centre  of  a  most  lively  system,  exer- 
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cising  an  irresistible  attraction  on  continuous  bodies  of  horsemen, 
gallantly  clad  in  scarlet  and  buck-skin,  and  spurring  to  the  rendez- 
vous. 

Far  through  vistas  of  forest-trees,  where  the  soft  undulations  of 
the  park  met  the  descending  sky,  was  the  wavy  line  of  the  horizon 
continually  broken  by  such  undisseverable  groups,  growing  fast 
upon  the  eye  in  clearer  delineation,  until  distinguished  as  they 
advanced  by  the  complete  appointments  of  the  hunting  garb,  the 
manly  and  sportsmanlike  demeanor  of  the  riders,  and  the  sinuous, 
high-bred  movement  of  their  steeds.  Thus  from  various  directions, 
growing  into  imison  as  they  approached  the  Hall,  the  cheerful  greet- 
ing rang  from  group  to  group,  with  the  sportive  jest,  or  sly  hint  at 
accidents  and  disasters  of  the  previous  run,  reflecting  ridicule  or 
disgrace  on  horse  and  rider ;  repelled  with  a  laugh  or  retorted  with 
a  sarcasm,  and  challenge  for  preeminence  in  the  approaching  chase. 

Such  were  the  captivating  scenes  that  greeted  my  chamber  win- 
dows. The  halls  and  corridors  now  echoed  with  the  tramp  of  boots 
and  jingling  of  spurs ;  and  descending  the  old  oak  stair-way  I  entered 
with  exultation  the  jovial  breakfast-hall.  A  goodly  array  of  British 
modem  chivalry,  her  dauntless,  clear- visaged,  vigorous  fox-hunters, 
was  already  assembled,  appeasing  sharp  appetites  with  coffee,  cold 
viands  and  game,  and  other  substantial  delicacies,  while  maids  and 
lackeys  officiated  with  silver  tankards  of  humming  home-brewed 
ale,  that  trusty  and  right  stalworth  beverage,  adapted  to  English- 
men. A  glow  of  fervor  pervaded  each  breast  and  animated  every 
countenance,  not  extinct  even  in  the  retrospect,  which  summons 
before  me  still  those  gallant  forms,  in  the  bloom  of  youthful  man- 
hood, and  the  firm  lineaments  of  matiirer  age,  ennobled  by  the  dan- 
gers of  the  chase,  and  invigorated  by  its  healthful  exercise. 

'  Horse  and  away ! '  dispersed  the  breakfast-room,  and  steeds  that 
vied  with  the  winged  Pegasus  received  their  favored  riders.  In 
proud  array  the  full  assembled  hunt  now  made  progress  toward  the 
adjacent  covert,  the  huntsmen  and  whips  leading  the  way  on  an 
easy  trot,  the  hounds  trooping  behind  and  around  them,  admonished, 
if  attempting  too  wide  a  range,  by  a  clang  of  the  whip,  and  with  a 
yelp  returning  to  their  proper  limits.  Then  followed  the  graceful 
hunters,  proudly  bearing  their  triumphant  riders,  scarcely  suppressing 
their  own  eager  ambition,  or  calming  with  practiced  hand  the  almost 
angry  fire  of  their  coursers,  whose  subdued  ardor  found  partial  vent 
in  champing  of  the  bit,  and  blazed  like  fire  of  ^Etna  in  the  enkin- 
dled eye. 

The  huntsman  now,  with  a  judicious  regard  to  the  wind,  entered 
the  wood  against  it,  and  the  thicket  was  penetrated  with  horses  and 
hounds.  Then  followed  the  calculations  of  the  sportsmen  from 
which  side  of  the  wood  bold  Reynard  would  break  covert,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  various  judgment  or  caprice,  some  rode  around  to  the 
other  side,  others  penetrated  it  after  the  huntsman  and  hounds,  and 
others,  myself  among  them,  rode  slowly  up  the  side  on  which  we 
were,  occasionally  halting,  not  to  head  the  fox.     Here,  listening 
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intently  to  the  sounds  from  the  wood,  we  remained  in  our  saddles, 
our  horses'  heads  cast  high  in  the  air,  catching  every  signal,  and  a 
tremulous  thrill  passing  occasionally  through  them  from  the  momen- 
tous suspense.  A  long,  loud  musical  cry  burst  from  the  deep  gorge 
of  a  hound ;  the  note  of  the  horn  quickly  prolonged  the  echo,  and 
hound  after  hound  attested,  with  mirthful  throat,  the  trueness  of  the 
scent ;  until  the  loud  melody  of  the  full  pack  uprose  above  the  wood, 
and  poured  onward  to  its  extremity.  *  Hold  hard !  *  was  exchanged 
between  the  sportsmen,  to  let  the  pack  get  well  before  on  the  trace 
of  bold  Reynard,  who  had  sought  the  open  country,  and  as  the 
hounds  leaped  the  hedge  and  ditch  that  confined  the  wood,  our 
impatient  steeds  reared  pawing  in  the  air  against  the  strongly-drawn 
rein. 

But  now  the  huntsman,  flying  the  fence,  waving  his  hat  with 
mouth  expanded  to  an  O  to  hark  forward  the  pack,  was  signal  for 
the  scarry f  and  the  turf  fairly  bent  beneath  the  feet  of  horses  strain- 
ing limb  and  loin  to  be  foremost  in  the  start.  With  strong  conten- 
tion, in  an  ardent  mass,  we  strove  where  a  high  thick  hedge 
bounded  the  pent  prospect.  I  steered  for  the  weaker  point  in  it, 
and  had  charged  it  full  tilt,  when  a  clownish  fellow  on  my  right, 
diverging  from  his  line,  made  a  slant  to  head  me ;  it  was  too  late  to 
restrain,  and  clearing  the  leap  simultaneously,  my  horse  descended 
with  his  breast  on  the  quarters  of  the  clown's,  and  sent  him  stag- 
gering and  rolling,  horse  and  man,  on  the  newly-ploughed  fallow, 
where  I  beheld  him  faithfully  perform  the  vulgar  destiny  prescrib- 
ing a  peck  of  dirt  to  each  mortal  sinner ;  nor  did  he  meet  with  any 
sympathy,  to  render  it  more  palatable. 

All  our  best  properties  of  eye  and  ear  were  now  bent  on  the 
chase,  as  the  hounds  flew  before  us  on  a  scent  breast-high,  and 
across  such  formidable  barriers  of  hedges,  gates  and  streams  as 
tried  the  courage  of  the  stoutest  steeds  and  boldest  riders.  Over 
hill  and  dale,  by  cottage,  hall,  and  tower  of  feudal  times,  on  sped 
the  eager  pack,  and,  Mazeppa-like,  but  upright  in  our  saddles,  our 
judgment  and  decision  ever  strained  to  take  or  keep  the  vantage 
ground,  we  sped  hotly  in  pursuit. 

Reduced  in  numbers  (by  accidents  or  exhaustion  that  had  over- 
taken the  major  part  of  the  followers  of  the  hunt)  to  an  ambitious 
few,  we  now  descended  into  a  low  valley,  divided  by  a  sluggish 
brook,  wide  beneath  treacherous  banks.  The  approach  proved  soft 
and  boggy,  and  as  I  crammed  my  horse  hock-deep  in  mud  u|X>n  it, 
I  dreaded  baptism  by  the  head  and  ears ;  but  lifting  him  with  the 
rein,  and  with  a  timely  stroke  of  the  persuaders,  he  cleared  it  by  a 
mighty  eflx)rt,  while  a  knot  of  others,  charging  it  'en  masse,'  broke 
down  the  bank  and  floundered  in  the  midst. 

With  one  other  sportsman,  who  had  cleared  the  brook  above  me, 
I  now  climbed  the  opposite  hill  and  then  sped  over  the  surface  of  a 
firm  meadow,  not  far  behind  the  hounds,  when  suddenly  they 
disappeared  over  a  low  staked  hedge,  nor  were  seen  beyond  it 
Following  with  laborious  speed,  my  horse  held  well  in  hand,  I 
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charged  upon  the  leap,  but  had  just  power  to  stop  him  as  I  beheld 
on  reaching  it  a  fall  of  about  twenty  feet  beyond  it  into  a  deep 
rutty  lane.  Not  so  fortunate  was  my  companion,  who  discerning 
too  late  the  nature  of  the  ground,  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  arrest 
his  steed,  only  serving  to  embarrass  him,  so  that  catching  the  hedge 
in  his  leap  he  turned  a  complete  somerset  over  it  and  fell  stniggling 
into  the  lane.  The  fall  was  terrific :  striking  first  on  his  back,  the 
horse  turned  with  a  heavy  groan  on  his  side,  the  blood  gushing  from 
.  his  nostrils,  and  I  beheld  the  body  but  not  the  countenance  of  his 
rider,  for  though  turned  upward- the  hat  was  driven  to  his  chin.  He 
lay  like  a  dead  trunk,  without  breath  or  motion.  Several  servants 
from  a  neighboring  country-seat,  out  to  view  the  passing  hunt, 
hurried  to  his  assistance,  raised  him  lifeless  from  the  ground, 
removed  his  hat  and  neckcloth,  and  with  the  first  symptoms  of 
returning  breath,  placed  him  on  a  hiu^dle  and  carried  him  to  the 
house. 

At  this  moment  a  handful  of  gentlemen,  some  of  them  evi- 
dently explorers  of  the  brook  I  had  crossed,  galloped  to  the  spot: 
one  of  them  was  fortunately  a  physician,  and  remained  with  our 
wounded  friend,  while  the  rest  of  us,  now  apparently  the  only  sur- 
vivors in  the  chase,  causing  the  stakes  to  be  drawn  and  hedge 
removed,  slid  down  the  embankment  into  the  lane,  and  clapping 
spurs  to  our  horses  galloped  at  full  speed  along  it,  our  horses'  heels 
striking  lightning  from  the  stones,  and  scattering  a  hail-storm  of 
pebbles  against  the  breasts  of  the  hindmost.  The  hounds  were  for 
some  minutes  lost  to  view ;  but  urging  along  the  lane,  we  presently 
beheld  them  straining  across  an  adjacent  meadow,  while  a  few 
laggards  were  pitching  themselves  at  a  high  fence  fianked  by  a 
ditch  on  the  road-side,  to  get  after  the  others.  This  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ride  over ;  and  wheeling  our  horses  across  the  lane,  we 
charged  it  with  spiurs  rowel  deep,  to  nerve  them  for  the  perilous 
efl!brt.  One  refused  the  leap ;  a  second,  partially  clearing  it,  hung  on 
by  his  hind  legs,  his  rider  dangling  head  downward  and  clinging 
to  the  mane :  two  or  three  only  cleared  it,  and  pressed  after  the 
pack. 

After  a  prolonged  chase,  we  drew  upon  brave  Reynard,  and  with 
panting  lungs  screamed  the  *  view-halloo ! '  as  he  strained  before 
our  sight  The  gaunt  pack  hung  close  upon  his  traces,  and  with 
hungry  cry  and  blood-thirsty  fangs  poured  in  upon  him,  as  overrun 
and  surrounded,  he  turned  to  snatch  at  this  and  that,  and  died  like  a 
bold  knave,  only  with  his  last  breath  surrendering  the  victory. 

The  head,  paws,  and  brush  were  severed  from  the  carcass,  and 
became  the  trophies  of  the  foremost ;  and  after  a  pause  for  respira- 
tion, and  the  coming  in  of  stragglers,  we  formed  a  jaded  and  bespat- 
tered procession  along  the  most  direct  though  winding  route  for 
Neck-Nothing  Hall. 

The  Squire  and  many  members  of  the  hunt  had  reached  home 
before  us,  and  hailed  our  return ;  tidy  grooms,  in  neat  smalls  and 
gaiters,  led  our  weary  steeds  to  the  substantial  stables ;  and  having 
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refreshed  ourselves  by  a  brief  toilette,  still  retaining  the  scarlet,  we 
assembled  to  the  number  of  twenty  at  the  Squire's  hospitable  board. 
It  was  spread  in  an  ancient  Gothic  hall,  of  dark  cedar  wainscoting, 
ornamented  with  'many  a  deer's  wide -branching  horn/  spears, 
cross-bows,  and  other  old-time  emblems  and  implements  of  the 
chase.  The  table,  placed  centrally  in  the  apartment,  concentrated 
in  resplendent  plate  the  dazzling  light  of  chandeliers,  while  their 
more  distant  rays  swallowed  up  the  sombre  shadows  of  the  panel- 
ling, but  partially  illuminated  a  continued  chain  of  portraits  of  the. 
heads  of  the  family,  from  its  original  down  to  the  last  predecessor, 
who,  successively  translated  from  the  scene  below  to  mural 
immortality,  looked  I  thought  ominously  down  on  the  present 
incumbent  and  his  guests,  as  if  to  admonish  us  that  we  held  our 
festivity  in  the  very  grave  of  departed  mirth.  The  admonition, 
however,  if  such  was  its  purpose,  had  not  the  effect  to  temper  the 
hilarity  of  our  host.  He  prided  himself  on  the  example  of  his 
ancestors,  and  held  it  his  duty  to  walk  beneath  their  vigil  in  the  old 
established  custom  of  their  line  ;  maintaining  in  his  day  their  boast, 

*  To  ride  the  best  and  drink  the  most ; 

Tu  ffuide  the  hounds  with  matchless  grace, 
To  V>e  the  leader  of  the  chase ; 
And  when  't  was  over,  to  be  able 
To  lay  his  guests  beneath  the  table.* 

In  these  strong  lineaments  of  his  race  the  Squire  had  been 
legitimately  and  vigorously  begotten ;  and  even  now,  when  Time, 
that  had  made  prey  of  his  ancestors,  was,  like  some  arrant  spider, 
weaving  his  web,  thread  upon  thread,  about  him,  prior  to  lineal 
translation  to  the  sepulchral  wall,  his  generous  heart  still  revolved 
in  its  full  though  declining  orbit,  and  cast  back  a  rich  sunset  glow 
over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his  youth : 

*  But  as  a  poet  doth  relate, 

When  the  world's  victor  fcaMing  sat, 

And  trumpets  ifave  the  martial  strain. 

He  fought  hilt  battles  o'er  again  ; 

Thus  can  I  from  my  window  see 

Scenes  of  the  Nimrod  chivalrv. 

And  when  in  fancy's  dream  I  hear 

The  tumults  break  upon  my  ear; 

The  shouting  cry,  the  joyous  sounds 

Of  huntsman  and  the  deep-mouthed  hounds; 

My  old  age  ceases  to  lament 

My  crippled  limbs  and  vigor  spent ; 

I  h>r  those  moments  lose  my  pain, 

And  halloo  as  il'  young  again ! ' 

Each  one,  as  the  feast  went  on,  catching  the  Squire's  hilarity,  mag- 
nified his  own  performances  and  laughed  at  his  friend's  mishap; 
head  and  heart  warmed  with  the  sharp  conflict  between  wit  and 
repartee,  keen  hunting  appetites  and  legion  of  good  dishes ;  and  the 
red  juice  of  the  grape  circulated,  until  the  lustrous  eyes  of  the 
guests,  multiplied  in  reflectors  of  silver,  beamed  from  their  very 
drinking-cups  in  animal  and  immortal  life,  quickening  and  growing 
still  more  lustrous  with  every  repeated  deluge. 
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THE        PINE        TREE. 

Stern  dweller  of  the  mountain !  with  thy  feet 

Grasping  the  crag,  and  lifting  to  the  sky 

Thy  naughty  crest !  Stern  warrior-king !  thy  form 

Scarce  deigns  to  shake,  when  e'en  the  mighty  blast 

Which  the  strong  eagle  fears  to  stem,  swoops  down 

And  breaks  upon  thee.     O'er  the  glimmering  chasm 

As  lean'st  thou,  with  one  giant  limb  outspread, 

Thy  sceptre,  and  seamed  armor  on  thy  breast, 

What  is  more  grand,  more  glorious  than  thee ! 

The  headlong  torrent  pitching  at  thy  base 

Sends  forth  but  vassal  rumblings,  wtien  the  storm 

Awakes  thy  thunder,  and  the  puny  woods 

Seem  like  bent  saplings  when  thy  towering  shape 

Swings  in  its  majesty.     The  lightning's  dart 

Hath  streaked,  but  not  consumed  thee :  upward  still 

As  the  black  chariot  of  the  fiend  o'er  rolls, 

Upward  still,  warrior-king,  thy  crest  doth  point, 

And  in  sublime  defiance  dost  thou  fiing 

Thy  emerald  robe  from  off  thy  wounded  breast, 

For  other  blows  to  fall,  fierce  hissing  forth 

Thy  scorn  as  flies  the  tempest.     On  thy  rock, 

Thy  throne  impregnable,  tnou  hast  not  reigned 

During  the  lapse  of  ages,  for  a  blast 

To  break  thee,  or  a  lightning  shaft  to  cleave 

Thy  plumed  head  to  the  earth.     The  hurricane 

And  showers  of  blazing  levin-bolts  alone 

Can  hurl  thee  from  thy  post  of  centuries. 

Yet  art  thou  gentle,  monarch  of  the  crag  I 
When  all  is  gentle  round  thee :  when  the  sky 
Is  soft  with  summer,  and  the  sunshine  basks 
In  love  upon  thy  branches ;  bright-winged  birds 
Flutter  within  thy  plumes,  and  make  thee  gay 
With  their  sweet  songs  :  the  downy-pinioned  breeze 
Soothes  thee,  until  thou  murmurest  m  a  voice 
Of  blandest  music,  that  upon  the  ear 
Steals  sad,  but  oh !  how  winning ! 
/ 

As  thy  head 
Bears  the  wild  tempest  when  its  rains  are  launched 
In  slanted  phalanx,  so  when  from  the  west 
Th0  wind  fans  lightly,  and  the  parted  clouds 
Let  the  fresh  sunshine  leap,  thy  branches  drop 
Their  sprinklings  on  the  blossom  hung  beneath, 
Till  its  blue  eye  is  deeper  in  its  blue. 
And  floats  its  sweet  breath  sweeter,  while  the  moss 
That  plump  and  green  o'erspreads  thy  iron  roots, 
Fringed  delicate  sandals,  seems  some  trysting-place. 
Where  fairy  shapes  of  gold  and  ebony 
Glance  o'er  in  mazy  dances.    Winter  stem, 
Howling  through  forests  changed  to  skeletons 
At  the  first  mimicking  breath  of  Autumn,  sent 
As  the  mere  courier  of  his  dread  approach, 
Though  hurling  all  his  blasts,  from  thee  recoils, 
His  fury  spent  in  vain :  not  one  slight  plume. 
No,  not  the  tiniest  fibre  of  thy  sprays 
Blanches  or  falls ;  but  as  thou  stood'st  when  earth 
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Leaped  living  at  the  blue-bird  call  of  spring, 
Unchanged  wilt  thou  again  her  carol  hail, 
And  tell  where  passed  her  timid  steps  from  prints 
Of  violets  and  of  cowslips. 

Let  us  markf 
Proud  pine !  thou  one  of  myriad  instruments 
Through  which  mysterious  solemn  Nature  breathes 
The  music  of  her  wisdom  in  our  souls  : 
Oh  let  us  mark  thy  likeness  in  the  world, 
The  wondrous  world  of  man.    True  Greatness  towers, 
A  glorious  monarch  throned  on  cragey  thought, 
Decked  in  its  proud  regalia.    When  the  blast 
Of  Fortune  bursts,  it  bends  not :  o'er  the  herd 
It  spreads  its  sceptred  arm,  and  weaker  souls 
Bow,  when  occasion  wakes  its  energies 
In  all  their  native  glory.     Earth's  wild  storms 
May  sweep  across  it,  and  their  lightnings  touch 
Its  lifted  crest,  but  haughtily  it  dares 
The  scathinig  wrath,  and  casts  its  deepest  scorn 
At  the  endeavor  baffled.     Glorious  gifts 
Are  not  bestowed  for  every  passing  cloud 
Of  life  to  lay  them  darkened  in  the  dust. 

And  it  is  gentle  too,  when  gentle  hearts 

Are  round  it ;  love  for  love  it  freely  gives. 

And  while  it  bears  the  storm  upon  its  head. 

It  yields  a  cherishing  care  to  those  that  cling 

Unto  it  for  protection.     In  life's  change 

It  changes  not,  but  as  it  smiled  in  joy, 

So  in  the  bleak  waste  of  adversity. 

It  wears  its  'customed  look,  and  welcomes  back 

The  sunshine  of  renewed  prosperity. 
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MtTMBXB    TRllBB. 


MERRY     CHRISTMAS. 


The  merry  days  of  good  old  Christmas  are  still  observed  in  the 
Palmetto  State.  While  the  rest  of  the  world  are  whirled  ODward 
from  generation  to  generation,  leaving  the  times  and  customs  of 
antiquity  far  in  the  distance,  and  almost  forgotten,  the  loyal  land- 
holders of  the  South  remain  quietly  at  home,  rejoicing  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  heritage  of  their  fathers.  It  matters  not 
to  them  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  holds  the  reins  of  the  age, 
and  is  driving  on  over  the  manners  and  mysteries  of  our  worthy 
sires ;  they  gaze  and  admire,  perchance,  but  are  still  untempted  to 
try  its  speed  or  to  trust  themselves  to  its  destiny. 

Even  in  the  far  upland  c<)untry,  among  those  who  have  wandered 
from  the  ancient  homesteads  into  the  deep  pine  forests,  is  the  keep- 
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ing  of  fasts  and  holydays  religiously  observed.  There,  in  the  long 
solitude  which  no  season  breaks ;  where  winter  succeeds  to  summer 
with  hardly  a  change  upon  the  surrounding  landscape ;  where  neigh- 
bors intrude  not,  nor  thoroughfares,  with  their  rumbling  coaches  and 
loaded  wains,  and  bustling  market-men,  ever  come ;  and  where 
even  the  factor's  visit,  to  bargain  for  the  yearly  crop,  is  almost  doubt- 
ful ;  there  the  annual  return  of  days  of  leisure  and  merriment  is 
never  disregarded.  Easter,  Lent,  Candlemas,  Shrovetide  come  and 
go,  each  recognized  by  these  honest  descendants  of  the  High  Church 
cavahers,  and  each  respected  as  its  merits  claim.  They  are  the 
land-marks  of  the  year,  these  red-letter  days  of  the  calendar;  the 
way-stones,  without  which  old  Time  would  lose  the  reckoning  of  his 
circuit,  and  be  plunged  into  the  thickets  and  quagmires  which  beset 
his  journeyings.  Long  before  they  come  in  sight  are  they  thought 
of  and  looked  after  by  the  heedful  housewives,  who  guide  the 
households ;  and  to  pass  them  without  the  proper  ceremonies  which 
custom  and  church  have  prescribed  from  immemorial  antiquity, 
would  be  little  better  than  high  treason  to  the  government  of 
Heaven. 

It  is  not  here,  however,  that  one  can  expect  to  find  Christmas 
holydays  in  all  their  glory.  The  upland  planters,  in  these  days  of 
diminished  profits  upon  their  staple  product,  are  too  poor  to  make  a 
show,  even  upon  their  festivals.  The  currency,  on  which  their's 
more  than  any  other  CEdling  of  our  people  is  dependent,  has  made  sad 
havoc,  in  its  changes,  with  their  wealth  and  income ;  and  like  the 
subjects  of  a  vaciDating  tyrant,  they  have  su fibred  more  from- the 
whims  and  caprices  of  power,  than  they  would  have  done  from  the 
equitable  enforcement  of  the  most  rigid  laws.  All  over  the  State 
the  upland  cotton-growers  are  poor ;  their  debts  are  unpaid ;  their 
crops  unsold,  their  labor  unproductive ;  and  if  a  change  come  not 
soon,  they  must  without  exception  be  reduced  to  abject  penury. 

On  the  rice  [Ikuitations  however  it  is  not  so.  Like  the  soil  of  the" 
Sea  Islands,  these  rich  river  bottoms  yield  a  product  which  compe- 
tition can  never  force  below  its  real  value.  The  landholders  of  the 
low  country  are  affluent,  living  in  all  the  luxury  which  taste  and 
refinement  can  bestow ;  and  though  composing  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  State,  they  are  its 
representatives  abroad,  and  its  excellence  and  glory  at  home.  It 
is  here  that  Christmas  days  come  arrayed  in  their  hoUy-green  of 
the  olden  time.  The  ancient  mansions  ring  with  the  joyousness  of 
light-hearted  youngsters,  from  the  merry  greetings  of  its  first  day- 
break to  the  magic  ceremonies  around  the  cake  which  crowns  its 
twelfth  night.  AH  business  and  care  are  banished  from  the  house- 
hold ;  the  plans  and  calculations  of  other  days  are  religiously  laid 
aside ;  the  work  of  the  field  is  suspended ;  the  routine  of  duties 
which  move  the  numerous  operatives  of  the  plantation  from  day  to 
day  is  broken  up ;  the  plough,  and  spade,  and  delver  lie  in  the  long 
sheds  fn  unmolested  repose ;  and  every  movement  in  master  and 
man  indicates  the  return  of  the  planters'  jubilee. 

The  preparations  for   Christmas  are  noticeable  long  before  its 
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coming.  The  first  frosts  of  November,  banishing  all  fear  of  the 
malarious  atmosphere,  give  the  signal  for  return  from  the  summer's 
wanderings ;  and  carriage  after  carriage,  with  distended  boots  and 
cumbrous  luggage,  may  be  seen  winding  along  the  heavy  road,  or 
turning  into  the  narrow  pathway  which  leads  to  the  secluded  plan- 
tation. Then  come  the  arrangements  for  the  season ;  and  while  the 
ladies  of  the  manor  direct  the  changes  in  the  mansion,  the  master 
investigates  the  doings  of  men  and  overseers  abroad.  The  check- 
book is  hastily  looked  over  and  laid  aside  for  a  more  thorough 
examination ;  the  «tore-houses  are  visited,  and  their  contents  meas- 
ured with  a  careful  eye ;  the  old  and  sick  are  greeted  within  their 
cabins,  and  tokens  of  remembrance  bestowed  on  the  deserving ; 
and  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment,  is  meted  out  to  the 
anxious  people  of  the  field,  as  each  has  done  his  duty.  Within 
doors  all  is  bustle  and  confusion.  Carpets  are  to  be  laid,  curtains 
hung,  tables  waxed,  beds  corded,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  house- 
hold preparations  hastened  forward  to  completion.  Days,  and 
sometimes  even  weeks,  hardly  bring  about  •  the  contemplated 
changes ;  and  while  the  planter  rides  about  his  grounds,  or  saunters 
with  dog  and  gun  into  the  neighboring  woods,  the  busy  housewife 
luxuriates  in  her  undisturbed  control  over  the  metamorphoses  in 
the  domicil. 

As  the  festival  approaches,  visiters  from  the  city  begin  to  make 
their  appearance.  The  advocate,  who  claims  an  acquaintance  with 
his  host  in  college  days :  the  factor,  whose  mill  has  husked  the  rice 
and  whose  ware-houses  have  stored  it  for  many  years ;  the  super- 
annuated beau  of  the  maiden-aunt,  whose  yearly  visits  have  almost 
encouraged  her  to  deem  him  an  accepted  suitor ;  the  parish  mem- 
ber, the  chance  acquaintance  at  the  Springs,  the  distant  cousin ;  all 
find  a  reason  to  spend  the  Christmas  holydays  at  the  plantation,  and 
all  are  welcomed  and  cared  for  with  unstinted  hospitality.  My 
'invitation  had  come  from  a  son  of  one  of  the  Georgetown  planters ; 
and  though  I  resolutely  declined  to  accept  it,  on  the  ground  of 
important  business  which  could  not  be  postponed,  it  would  not 
avail,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  we 
started  for  the  country. 

It  was  as  bright  a  day  as  the  most  fastidious  wooer  of  nature 
could  ask.  Our  horses  had  been  sent  to  the  other  side  of  the  nv^x 
the  previous  evening,  and  at  the  first  sound  of  the  ferryman's  horn 
we  were  at  the  landing  and  on  board.  In  a  moment  the  boat  was 
pushed  off  from  her  moorings,  the  mules  began  to  pull,  the  driver  to 
halloo,  the  chains  to  creak,  and  the  wheels  to  dash ;  and  the  old 
hulk,  heading  hard  up  the  stream,  moved  slowly  and  heavily  into 
the  sluggish  current.  I  confess  to  no  romance  on  board  a  horse- 
boat,  though  in  more  senses  than  any  other  sea-craft,  she  may  be 
said  to  *  walk  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life ;  *  yet  there  was  some- 
thing that  morning  in  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  around  the  Ashley, 
which  I  can  never  forget  The  frost  of  the  night  had  coveiTed  the 
thick  surge-grass,  which  extends  for  miles  along  the  banks,  with 
myriads  of  icicles,  whose  tiny  points  glowed  and  sparkled  in  the 
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dawning,  making  the  marshes  seem  like  fairy  pearl  forests.  The 
city,  stretching  from  river  to  river,  without  a  single  elevation,  lay  in* 
her  repose  graceful  as  a  swan  upon  the  waters.  The  dense  woods 
of  James's  Island  in  the  far  distance,  apparently  unlighted  by  a  single 
ray  of  morning,  and  the  bleak  sides  and  mounted  ordnance  of  Castle 
Pinckney,  frowning  just  before  us ;  the  crowded  shipping  around 
the  wharves,  and  the  solitary  brigs  in  the  offing;  the  tall  spire  of  old 
St.  Michael's,  catching  the  first  rays  of  sunlight ;  the  streaks  in  the 
east,  brightening  as  morning  advanced  and  mirrored  in  the  waters ; 
the  smoke  curling  upward  from  the  chimneys ;  and  high  above  all, 
the  buzzards  wheeling  their  lazy  flight  through  the  air ;  all  made  up 
a  picture  not  brighter  or  fairer,  but  beautiful  as  the  Morning  ever 
shows  to  him  who  loves  to  meet  her  in  the  glen  or  on  the  waters, 
and  to  greet  her,  the  rosy-fingered,  like  an  old  school-boy  friend. 

The  ride  for  the  most  part  was  through  a  dull  and  unbroken 
forest ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  merry,  joyous  mood  of  my  com- 
panion I  should  have  wished  myself,  a  hundred  times  back,  in  my 
quiet  little  dormitory  in  the  city.  His  spirits  were  buoyant  in  the 
prospect  of  passing  another  merry  Christmas  at  the  old  plantation; 
and  while  my  thoughts  were  now  and  then  returning  unbidden  to 
my  own  home  far  away  in  the  North,  where  the  din  of  creatures 
happier  a  thousand  times  than  the  birds,  was  ringing  like  a  grove  in 
the  spring-time,  his  were  painting  to  me  the  games  and  frohcs  and 
quaint  conceits  of  his  boyhood.  I  found  at  last  that  it  was  vain  to 
indulge  the  sombre  mood ;  and  so  falling  in  with  the  humor  of  my 
companion,  we  made  the  woods  echo  with  our  unrestrained  merri- 
ment 

The  sun  had  set,  and  it  was  full  night ;  the  stars  winking  and 
glimmering  above  us,  serving  us  with  light  sufficient  only  to  see  the 
road,  and  to  make  the  long  moss  from  the  oaks  seem  like  sheeted 
ghosts  as  we  rode  rapidly  on,  when  we  came  to  the  gate  of  the 
wild-orange  hedge  which  enclosed  the  plantation.  Alighting  from 
his  horse,  my  companion  wound  a  stirring  note  from  the  conch- 
shell  which  hung  by  the  post,  when  presently  the  old  portress,  with 
lantern  and  keys,  issued  from  her  lodge  in  the  grove,  to  give  us 
admittance.  *Is  this  Deacon  Cooper's  plantation,  Mammy?' 
inquired  my  merry  companion,  in  a  tone  of  mock  gravity,  as  the  old 
servant  swung  open  the  gate ;  *  does  Deacon  Charles  Cooper  live 
here  ? ' 

*  Why !  Massa  Charles  I  Massa  Charles  I  *  exclaimed  the  old 
woman,  as  the  voice  struck  her  ear ;  and  then  throwing  the  light  of 
the  lantern  into  his  face,  she  cried  out  in  assurance,  *  It  is  Massa 
Charles  heself !  How  do,  Massa  Charles  ?  How  do  ?  Me  so  glad 
to  see  you,  Massa  Charles  I  Me  know  you  come  hom*  Christmas 
to  see  old  Dinah!  Old  Massa  be  'lighted  to  see  you,  Massa 
Charles  I     He  been  talking  'bout  you  a'  day  long  I ' 

*  And  how  are  they  all  at  the  house.  Mammy  ? ' 

*  Well,  Massa,  bery  well  I  Dey  sdl  spending  Christmas  eve  in 
de  old  hall.  Massa  got  gemmen,  an'  ladies,  an'  minister,  an'  doc- 
tor, an'  eber  so  many  buckratos,  an*  having  a  great  time  dis  eve  I 
Won't  Massa  Charles  com'  in  and  see  old  Dinah?' 
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*  Not  now,  Mammy !     I  '11  come  and  see  you  to-morrow !     We 

will  leave  the  horses  here  for  Chestnut  to  take  care  of,  and  will 

walk  up  to  the  house : '  and  so,  fastening  our  horses  to  the  gate, 

while  old  Dinah  went  on  talking,  we  proceeded  up  the  avenue. 

The  plantation  of   Major  Cooper  was  situated  upon  the  rich 

jeninsula,  which  the  Pedee  rivers  form  above  the  point  of  their 
^  unction.     The  rice -fields,  diked  into  regular  plots  of  twenty  acres, 

ay  contiguous  to  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  where 
they  couM  be  alternately  flowed  and  drained  as  the  crops  might 
require.  On  a  gentle  elevation,  some  half  a  mile  back,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  woodland  and  water,  with  its  broad  esplanade 
of  massive  oaks  in  front,  and  its  terrace  of  evergreen  and  shrubbery 
sloping  from  the  rear  toward  the  streamlet  that  bounded  it  in  the 
distance^  stood  the  irregular  pile  of  buildings  which  composed  the 
manor-house.  Courts,  piazzas,  wings  with  their  gable  ends  and 
quaint  turrets,  kitchens,  cottages,  sleeping  apartments  disconnected 
from  the  main  buildings,  and  quiet  little  domicils  under  the  trees, 
were  mingled  together  in  so  strange  a  confusion,  that,  but  for  the 
guiding  of  my  companion  I  should  have  sought  in  vain  the  entrance 
to  such  a  labyrinth.  As  we  approached  the  central  mansion,  and 
the  largest  of  the  group,  bright  lights  appeared  gleaming  from  the 
windows,  and  uproarious  shouts  of  laughter  fell  upon  our  ears. 

Excited  by  expectation,  my  friend  suddenly  opened  the  door, 
near  which  we  had  stood  for  a  minute,  and  the  scene  that  burst  at 
once  upon  us  was  beautiful  as  a  vision  of  angels.  In  the  midst  of 
a  group  of  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  and  neighbors,  all  seated  in  a 
circle  around  a  large  room,  were  half  a  dozen  girls,  the  oldest  of 
whom  might  have  been  twelve  years,  playing  bhnd-man's  buff. 
The  grandfather  of  them  all,  a  placid,  gentlemanly  man,  whose 
head  was  white  with  the  touch  of  time,  but  whose  heart  was  young 
as  in  the  days  of  childhood,  presided  over  the  game,  and  was  the 
arbiter  in  all  cases  of  dispute.  The  others  sat  quietly  by,  aiding 
the  petted  youngster  in  her  efforts  to  escape,  and  watching  the 
groping  of  the  blinded  one,  as  she  carefully  followed  the  footsteps 
of  the  timid  hiders,  or  darted  suddenly  upon  some  more  daring  one 
at  her  side.  Clustered  in  the  comers  and  beliind  the  chairs  and 
tables,  were  the  colored  boys  and  girls,  evincing  in  their  laughing 
eyes  and  merry  shouts  the  interest  they  took  in  the  sport,  and  ever 
and  anon  darting  across  the  floor  in  the  increasing  spirit  of  the 
game.  Our  entrance  suspended  but  for  a  moment  the  mirthfulness 
of  the  party,  and  after  the  cordial  greeting  and  hearty  welcome 
had  been  given,  the  merriment  went  on.  Game  succeeded  game  ; 
*  hunt  the  slipper,*  *  hot  cockles,-*  '  puss  in  the  comer,*  *  who  has  the 
bird,'  treading  on  the  heels  of  one  another,  until  a  late  hour  of  the 
night.  It  was  a  family  picture,  beautiful  as  earth  can  produce ;  the 
mingling  of  old  hearts  and  young,  bound  by  the  ties  of  afi^ity 
through  three  generations.  It  was  beautiful ;  and  my  recollection 
is  now  hallowed  by  the  thought,  that  one,  the  oldest  and  gentlest  of 
that  fairy  group,  who,  when  the  play  was  finished,  so  sweetly  and 
mournfully  sang  the  Christmas  ballad  that  tears  fell  from  many 
eyes,  is  now,  on  this  next  returning  anniversary  of  the  Savioor'B 
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birth,  doomed  to  be  mute  on  earth,  but  hymning  his  praise  in  heaven. 
As  we  separated  for  the  night,  my  hostess,  whose  stately  figure, 
then  somewhat  bent  beneath  an  easy  weight  of  most  venerable 
years,  must  once  have  been  queenliest  among  even  the  beautiful 
forms  of  the  South,  came  and  bade  me  anew  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  Christmas  gathering.  My  quarters  were  in  a  neat  little  cottage, 
some  distance  from  the  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by  the  family,  and 
the  servant  who  accompanied  me  thither,  and  who,  according  to  a 
custom  seldoga  dispensed  with  in  the  old  mansions  of  the  South, 
slept  in  the  room  on  his  blanket  beside  my  bed,  was  unusually . 
intelligent  and  communicative.  I  was  not  a  little  interested  in  his 
account  of  himself  and  his  fellow-servants,  and  with  the  devotion 
he  manifested  to  the  family  of  his  master.  *  But  do  you  not  want 
your  freedom,  John  ? '  I  asked,  in  reply  to  one  of  his  expressions  of 
love  to  his  master  and  home.  *  Would  you  not  like  to  be  your  own 
man?' 

*  An'  what  me  do  den,  you  tink,  s'pose  me  had  me  freedom? 
Who  tak'  care  of  me  when  me  sick  ?  Who  provide  for  me  when 
me  old  ?  No !  no  !  Me  no  want  me  freedom.  Massa  tell  me  an* 
Ben  we  might  hab  our  freedom  spose  we  go  North  and  live  wid 
him  every  summer  when  he  com* ;  but  me  tink  it  a'  over,  and  me 
say,  No,  massa ;  Ben  an*  me  stay  here  wid  you.'  And  I  afterward 
learned  that  such  had  been  the  case.  After  the  protective  laws 
were  passed  in  South  Carolina,  forbidding  slaves  to  be  brought  into 
the  state,  Major  Cooper  offered  to  two  of  his  slaves  their  freedom 
and  money  to  commence  business,  on  condition  that,  for  the  same 
wages  they  could  get  elsewhere,  their  services  should  be  rendered 
to  his  family  every  summer  during  their  northern  visit.  They 
asked  two  days  to  reflect  upon  the  proposal,  which  were  granted. 
On  the  third  morning,  presenting  themselves  before  the  Major,  he 
asked :  *  Well  boys,  what  do  you  say  ?     Ben,  will  you  go  north  ?  * 

*  No,  t'ank  you,  Sir !  d'rather  not  I  * 

*  John,  will  you  go  ? ' 

*  Yes  Sir,  me  go  north  when  you  say  so ;  on  'spress  condition,  that 
me  come  back  when  me  say  so  ! ' 

*  Ah,  John,  that  will  never  do  ;  I  want  you  to  go  north  and  stay. 
Eh?' 

*  Den  me  say,*  was  the  quick  reply ;  *  den  me  say,  like  Ben,  No 
Sir!' 

I  was  awakened  the  next  morning  before  sunrise  by  the  chanting 
of  a  Christmas  hymn  beneath  my  window.  Perceiving  that  John 
had  left  the  room,  I  arose,  and  looking  cautiously  from  a  comer  of 
the  lattice,  that  I  might  not  be  discovered,  found  that  a  group  of 
little  negro  girls,  dressed  in  their  favorite  colors  of  green  and  white, 
were  rendering  their  morning  salutations  to  the  various  members  of 
the  family.     The  words  of  the  hymn  ran  nearly  thus : 

*  Brightly  does  the  morning  break 
In  the  eaatem  sky ;  awake ! 
Cradled  on  his  bed  of  hay, 
Jxsus  Christ  was  bom  to-day. 
Let  a  merry  Christmas  be, 
Massa,  both  to  me  and  thee !  * 
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This  was  sung,  with  a  slight  variation,  two  or  three  times ;  and 
then,  whispering  together  for  a  moment,  the  blithe  party  scampered 
off  to  another  chamber  to  repeat  the  same  ceremony.  I  learned 
afterward  from  John  that  this  was  an  old  custom  on  the  plantation, 
which  the  master,  who  was  a  great  stickler  for  the  merits  of  all 
ancient  manners,  would  never  allow  to  be  dispensed  with ;  and 
that,  beginning  beneath  his  own  window,  it  was  repeated  until  all 
had  been  awakened  by  the  Christmas  welcome. 

I  was  pleased  with  this  little  relic  of  good  old  English  days, 
among  a  people  separated  from  the  mother  country  in  political  con- 
nection for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  in  custom  and  habit  a  far 
longer  time.  But  I  was  still  more  pleased  to  find  another  custom 
was  in  favor,  and  that  even  in  this  land,  far  away  from  the  young 
vrouws  and  mynheers  who  are  his  special  favorites,  Santa  Glaus 
makes  his  annual  round.  Spirit  of  Peter  Stuyvesant !  Bless  thee 
for  the  mantle  of  protection  thou  didst  tlurow  over  thy  guardian 
saint  I  Shade  of  Oloffe  Van  Kortland  I  rest  thou  in  paradise,  for 
wooing  to  this  distant  land  the  household  divinity  of  thy  ancestors  ! 
Manes  of  the  burghers  of  New- Amsterdam !  Thrice  honored  be 
your  memories,  that  the  idol  of  your  worship,  supplanting  every 
saint  of  latter  days,  outliving  every  saint  of  olden  time,  from  year 
to  year  increasing  in  his  sway,  is  now  the  spirit  of  our  land,  bring- 
ing pleasant  gifts  to  the  children  of  bondmen  and  free,  and  making 
joyful  hearts  in  the  house  of  master  and  of  slave  ! 

After  breakfast,  the  whole  family  attended  public  worship.  I 
never  saw  a  more  perfect  picture  of  beautiful  repose  than  that 
small  church  and  burial-ground  and  rectory  (all  combined  and 
embowered  within  a  space  that  the  eye  could  take  in  at  a  single 
glance)  presented  to  the  beholder.  The  church  was  constructed  of 
a  rough  gray  stone,  which  gave  it  the  antique  appearance  one  likes 
to  see  about  places  of  worship  in  the  country.  The  sunlight, 
streaming  upon  the  long  east  window,  lighted  it  up  with  a  glowing 
refulgence,  while  the  strongly-defined  shadows  marked  out  the  rude 
tracery  of  the  low  tower,  and  the  heavy  work  of  the  massy  but- 
tresses, patched  with  green  and  yellow  moss,  which  glowed  bright 
as  emerald.  Within,  all  was  simple  and  purely  classic  in  its  style 
and  order ;  and  the  worshippers  assembled  were  representatives  of 
some  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  state.  Remote  from  kindred,  and 
from  all  the  friendships  that  were  the  growth  of  the  fair  fields  and 
green  hill-sides  where  my  boyhood  and  youth  had  roamed,  and  from 
the  sacred  places  where  I  had  meditated  and  learned  God's  praise,  I 
had  never  found  so  much  satisfaction  in  the  worship.  How  sank 
the  Christmas  service  of  the  beautiful  litany  that  day  in  all  our 
hearts !  How  rose  the  feelings  of  gratitude,  when  the  deep  organ 
began  to  breathe  forth  its  solemn  sounds,  and  the  youthful  voices  to 
join  the  diapason !  And  as  the  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  picture  over 
the  altar,  of  our  Saviour 

'  Bearing  his  cross  up  rueful  Calvary,' 

what  deep  emotions  filled  every  bosom  I 

But  we  have  already  transcended  our  limits,  and  that  too  without 
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touching  scarcely  upon  Christmas  gayeties.  For  the  evening  parties 
and  the  morning  rides ;  for  the  Christmas  dinner,  in  cookery  and 
manner  bearing  the  impress  of  old  English  days ;  for  the  games  and 
frolics  and  olden  customs,  religiously  observed ;  for  the  hearty  cheer 
of  the  table,  and  the  strange  antics  of  the  fireside ;  for  the  visit  to 
sylvan  haunt  and  humble  threshold ;  for  the  peals  of  laughter  at  jest 
and  song,  at  sally  and  repartee,  making  the  old  roof  ring  with  mer- 
riment ;  for  the  evening  walk  far  into  the  forest,  and  the  fair  girls 
who  shared  it,  witching  the  very  woods  with  songs  and  dances  and 
showering  smiles ;  and,*last  of  all,  for  the  Christmas  tale  of  our 
pleasant  host,  making  young  mothers  smile,  and  maidens  grave ; 
for  all  these  and  more,  we  wait  another  day. 


VISION        or        MOUNt        PEOR. 

High  on  Mount  Peor  stood  the  priest  of  God  ; 
Behind  him  were  the  altars,  whence  the  smoke 
Of  Moab's  mighty  sacrifice  arose  ; 
Ascending,  clouds  on  clouds  through  the  pure  air, 
Tinged  with  the  sun's  bright  rays,  until  they  seemed 
Like  white-robed  souls,  escaped  from  sinful  earth, 
And  soaring  homeward  to  their  native  skies, 
Bathed  in  the  hues  of  heaven. 

Before  him  lay 
The  glistening  tents  of  Israel's  mighty  host, 
Whitening  the  rippling  streamlet's  banks  far  down. 
And  then  away  across  the  level  plain. 
High  up  the  distant  hill-side.     Here  and  there. 
Through  the  deep  forest,  gleamed  the  whitened  tents 
Of  those  who  sought  its  stillness  and  its  shade, 
Like  pale  stars  lustreless.     Now  and  anon 
Arose  the  busy  hum  of  that  vast  multitude, 
Like  the  low  drone  of  insects  in  the  fields 
New-mown,  when  summer  suns  are  high. 
Still  stands  the  man  of  God,  his  face  low  bent 
Upon  his  breast,  and  folded  in  his  robe. 
Before  his  sharpened  mental  vision,  parts 
The  veil  of  dim  futurity,  and  through 
The  mists  of  coming  years  he  sees  extend 
The  conquering  line  of  Jacob. 

By  the  shrine 
Stood  the  proud  king  and  his  attendant  train  *, 
Fear  marks  his  brow,  and  wrath  and  anxious  care  ; 
Fierce  spake  he  then :  '  What  means  the  man  of  God  1 
Why  doth  he  not  with  swift  avenging  curse 
Bring  down  God's  lightnings  on  this  upstart  race  ? 
Why  tarries  he  ?     Lo  !  here  the  altar 's  raised, 
And  lo  1  the  costly  victims  smoke  thereon. 
Go  bid  him  hence  I ' 

Before  him  Balaam  stood, 
His  dark  eyes  flashing  with  prophetic  fire, 
The  light  wind  playing  with  his  hoary  locks  : 
'  Thus  saith  the  son  of  Beor,  he  whose  eyes 
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Have  seen  the  vision  of  Almighty  God  : 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Israel ! 

Thy  well-bJeloved  tabernacles,  Jacob  I 

As  a  young  cedar  by  the  water-brooks, 

As  a  Uthe  aloe  planted  by  the  Lord, 

As  a  young  lion  roaring  for  his  prey, 

So  art  thou,  Jacob,  chosen  of  our  God  ! 

I,  even  I,  shall  see  him,  but  not  now  ; 

Yea  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh  ; 

For  out  of  Jacob  there  shall  come  a  Star : 

Briffht  Star  !  earth's  wisest  shall  bow  down  to  thee, 

And  nations  who  in  midnight  darkness  grope 

Shall  hail  the  rising^  of  that  glorious  orb. 

And  out  of  Israel  shall  a  sceptre  rise, 

A  rod,  O  Moab  !  it  shall  prove  to  thee  ; 

For  it  shall  lay  thy  gorgeous  temples  low, 

And  prostrate  all  thy  idols  and  their  shrines. 

Ye,  Sier  and  Edom,  shall  your  foes  possess, 

For  chosen  Israel  shall  do  valiantly.' 

He  spake,  and  girding  up  his  loins  then  turned, 

And  fled  before  the  anger  of  the  king. 


THE      QUOD      CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Mr.  Editor  :  I  must  beg  leave  again  to  occupy  a  comer  of  your 
periodical  with  the  following  tale,  the  result  of  the  indefatigable 
research  of  my  friend  Mr.  Stites,  (the  police  officer,  with  thin  legs 
and  green  spectacles,)  whom  perhaps  the  few  who  care  about  me  or 
my  concerns  may  recollect.  Within  the  last  few  months,  I  observed 
that  he  passed  much  of  his  time  in  deep  abstraction ;  sometimes 
pacing  the  room,  and  muttering  to  himself ;  at  others,  sitting  by  the 
half  hour,  looking  intently  at  a  cracked  tea-pot  which  stands  on  my 
mantel-piece.  He  grew  irritable  when  interrupted ;  kicked  my  dog 
upon  very  slight  provocation ;  and  once  even  turned  with  great  fury 
upon  Mr.  Snagg,  who  by  way  of  recalling  him  to  himself,  had  pleas- 
antly taken  his  nose  between  his  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  swayed 
his  head  backward  and  forward.  High  words  ensued ;  and  I  was  in 
momentary  dread  that  matters  might  proceed  to  extremity ;  but  Mr. 
Snagg,  seeing  that  his  action  had  not  been  taken  in  good  part,  con- 
cluded the  difficulty  by  offering,  in  the  most  handsome  manner,  an 
apology  to  my  friend,  at  the  same  time  borrowing  a  dollar  of  him  to 
show  that  on  his  part  there  was  no  vestige  of  ill  feeling  left. 

From  that  time  they  became  inseparable.  Mr.  Snagg  spent 
whole  hours  in  the  company  of  the  tliin  gentleman.  They  walked 
together,  talked  together,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  not 
un frequently  slept  together.  At  times  I  observed  Mr.  Stites  appa- 
rently reciting  long  passages  from  some  work  to  Mr.  Snagg,  who 
would  reply  in  the  most  emphatic  manner:  *  Damme,  that's  fine ! ' 
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Matters  went  on  in  this  way  for  several  weeks ;  when  suddenly  I 
observed  manifestations  of  a  coolness  between  them.  Mr.  Snagg 
became  morose,  and  frequently  interrupted  Mr.  Stites  in  his  most 
enthusiastic  moments,  with  the  somewhat  discouraging  exclamation, 
of  *  Pish ! '  whereupon  Mr.  Stites  observed  that  Mr.  Snagg  was  a 
judge  of  nothing  except  bull-dogs.  This  continued  for  some  days. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  I  observed  indications  of  a  better 
feeling.  The  thin  gentleman  began  to  make  friendly  overtures; 
and  JV&.  Snagg  intimated  to  me  in  the  presence  of  the  oUier,  and  in  a 
whisper  sufficiently  loud  to  be  overheard,  that  Mr.  Stites  was  'a  good 
fellow  in  the  marrow,  and  knew  a  thing  or  two;  but  wouldn't 
stomach  advice,  even  from  those  who  had  nothing  but  his  interest 
at  heart' 

This  remark  was  overheard,  and  evidently  produced  an  impres- 
sion ;  for  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Stites  cleared  his  throat,  as  if  it  were 
somewhat  husky,  and  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair ;  but  nothing  was 
said  by  him  at  the  time ;  and  shortly  afterward  they  both  quitted 
my  room. 

In  about  an  hour  Mr.  Snagg  returned  in  high  glee,  to  mention  that 
all  difierences  between  him  and  the  thin  gentleman  were  amicably 
adjusted.  To  show  the  friendly  footing  on  which  they  then  stood, 
he  mentioned  that  he  had  offered  to  borrow  five  dollars  of  Mr.  Stites, 
in  addition  to  the  one  which  he  already  owed  him,  but  that  that 
gentleman  had  expressed  himself  fully  satisfied  of  his  good-will, 
without  this  farther  demonstration  of  it  He  said  he  was  now  at 
liberty  to  inform  me  that  I  would  soon  hear  something  that  would 
astonish  me,  but  which  he  had  hitherto  been  prohibited  from  com- 
municating, by  a  promise  of  secresy.  He  concluded  the  conversa- 
tion by  a  loud  laugh ;  and  starting  up,  pirouetted  round  the  room, 
and  terminated  his  performances  by  an  imaginary  set-to  with  a 
reflection  of  himself  in  a  small  looking-glass. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Stites,  their  mysterious  conduct  for  the 
last  few  months  was  explained.  Mr.  Stites  had  been  gleaning  at 
the  police-office,  and  now  offered  to  my  inspection  the  result  of  his 
labors,  in  the  form  of  a  ms.,  which  he  said  had  met  with  Mr.  Snagg's 
entire  approbation,  and  he  hoped  would  meet  with  mine. 

Mr.  Snagg  here  interrupted  him,  to  recall  to  his  memory  the  cause 
of  their  former  difference.  Upon  which  Mr.  Stites  corrected  him- 
self, and  said  that  there  were  some  parts  of  the  manuscript  respect- 
ing which  he  and  Mr.  Snagg  had  differed.  Mr.  Snagg  had  objected 
to  the  admission  of  a  dog  in  the  story. 

*  Not  of  a  dog,  Sir,'  interrupted  Mr.  Snagg,  rather  warmly,  *but  of 
2l pug-dog]  an  infernal  sneaking,  yelping * 

The  thin  gentleman  drew  himself  up  with  dignity,  and  reminded 
Mr.  Snagg  of  the  terms  of  their  compromise.  Mr.  Snagg  thereupon 
instantly  apologized  for  his  warmth,  and  stated  to  me  that  they  had 
formerly  quarrelled  about  the  introduction  of  this  very  animal  in  the 
story,  Mr.  Snagg  strongly  objecting  on  account  of  his  breed;  but  it 
had  finally  been  agreed  between  them  that  he  should  be  admitted, 
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subject  to  all  exceptions  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Snagg,  or  those  who 
might  incline  to  his  views. 

This  matter  having  been  thus  adjusted,  and  the  manuscript  placed 
in  my  hands,  I  spent  many  a  long  hour  in  poring  over  its  blotted 
pages.  I  could  sympathize  with  the  nervous,  anxious  eye  of  the 
author,  as  he  continued  to  drop  in  my  room  oflener  than  he  was 
wont  to  do,  and  spoke  on  indifferent  topics,  while  his  heart  was 
among  the  musty  old  papers  which  lay  on  the  table  at  my  side. 
What  I  said  to  him,  or  what  advice  I  gave,  or  what  his  feelings 
were,  I  shall  not  repeat ;  for  he  confided  in  me  as  in  one  who  would 
not  betray  the  trust  reposed ;  and  I  present  his  story  below,  hoping 
that  it  may  excite  in  others  but  a  slight  portion  of  the  interest  which 
it  did  in  me.  jokh  Qvoo. 


THE     QUOD     CORRESPONDENCE 
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OHAFTaR   OKS. 


There  is  a  portion  of  this  great  city  known  to  many  who  move 
in  the  upper  walks  of  life  only  by  name  ;  a  region  rife  with  crime 
and  suffering  and  violence.  Surrounded  by  broad  thoroughfares, 
with  wide  streets  crossing  within  a  few  hundred  ysurds  of  it,  and 
with  all  the  life  and  bustle  of  a  mighty  metropolis  humming  within 
its  very  skirts,  it  stands,  a  doomed  spot ;  the  haunt  of  the  felon  and 
the  thief  Few  visit  it  from  choice.  Those  who  casually  stray 
within  its  precincts  hasten  on  with  quickened  step  and  anxious  eye, 
glad  to  get  beyond  it,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  those  who  prowl 
through  its  narrow  streets.  Houses,  ruined  and  toppling  down; 
doors  unhung,  or  swinging  open  for  any  to  enter  who  may  choose ; 
roofs  sagging  down,  or  crushed  in  by  falling  chimneys ;  shutterless 
and  unglazed  windows ;  deep  dark  areas,  half  filled  with  nibbish ; 
basements,  with  dripping  and  mildewed  walls,  yet  inhabited ;  build- 
ings crowded  together,  falling  and  tumbling  one  on  the  other,  and 
yet  supported,  one  can  scarcely  tell  how,  meet  the  eye  in  every 
direction.  And  yet  every  thing  is  swarming  with  life.  Human 
beings,  savage,  reckless,  dissolute,  mad  with  drink,  bloated,  with 
blood-shot  eyes  and  shaggy  hair,  next  kin  to  beasts,  herd  here  in 
droves ;  festering,  and  dying  by  scores,  and  yet  never  thinning  their 
countless  multitudes.  Every  house  is  a  hive ;  every  house  is  a 
lazar  house ;  every  house  a  brothel ;  and  every  house  a  den,  where 
theft  and  violence  and  murder  find  fit  harborage.  Could  those  dark 
walls  be  removed,  how  many  a  decaying  skeleton  would  be  found 
whose  history  is  unknown  ;  how  many  a  miserable  wretch  entombed 
there,  whose  end  is  a  mystery ! 
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Yet  upon  this  spot,  on  the  morning  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the 
reaxler,  rose  as  glorious  a  sun  as  ever  shone ;  and  edong  those  nar- 
row, pent-up  streets,  through  those  crumbling  dwellings,  floated  as 
cool  and  fresh  an  atmosphere,  contaminated  indeed  by  the  stews 
around  it,  as  ever  was  breathed.  In  a  dark  cellar,  reeking  with 
noisome  exhalations,  and  stagnant  vapors ;  through  a  small  shattered 
window,  begrimed  with  dirt  and  filth,  broke  the  glad  light  of  that 
morning  sun ;  giving  something  like  cheerfulness  to  the  murkiest 
and  most  dreary  den  that  ever  human  being  tenanted.  It  might 
have  been  a  deserted  wine-vault ;  for  there  were  empty  casks  piled 
away  in  dim  corners  of  it ;  or  it  might  have  been  a  long  unused 
place  for  the  storage  of  merchandise ;  for  broken  boxes,  on  which 
were  scrawled  the  names  of  firms  long  since  bankrupt,  covered  with 
dirt  and  mildew,  were  heaped  up  in  other  parts  of  it ;  or  it  might 
have  been  the  haunt  of  some  grubbing,  accumulating  pawn-broker ; 
for  old  clothes,  chairs,  pans,  and  kettles,  tables,  and  every  thing 
which  either  man  could  dream  of  or  thief  steal,  were  gathered  there, 
tossed  recklessly  about,  and  all  rotting  and  falling  to  pieces  from 
dampness. 

In  this  fated  place,  in  front  of  a  dull,  smouldering  fire,  which  she 
from  time  to  time  furnished  with  fuel,  sat  a  woman  of  sixty.  Her 
features  were  wan  and  haggard ;  her  blue  eye  so  pale  and  lustre- 
less that  it  might  have  stared  from  the  livid  hd  of  a  corpse ;  and  her 
gmy  hair,  long  and  tangled,  escaping  from  beneath  a  crumpled  hat 
of  faded  black  velvet,  hung  over  her  shoulders.  A  tattered  cloak 
was  drawn  tightly  about  her,  partly  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  partly 
to  hide  the  rags  beneath. 

Near  her,  shivering  with-  cold  and  terror,  were  two  children,  a  boy 
and  girl,  watching  her  looks,  and  shrinking  back  whenever  she  moved, 
as  if  in  momentary  dread  of  violence.  Strange  tenants  they  were, 
of  such  a  place  ;  for  they  were  singularly  beautiful ;  exotics,  which 
could  never  have  been  the  growth  of  such  a  soil.  The  boy  might 
have  been  seven  years  old,  the  girl  younger;  but  suffering  had 
crushed  them  down ;  and  beautiful  though  they  were,  they  bore  a 
blight  that  God  never  shed  on  childhood.  The  sight  of  these  chil- 
dren seemed  to  be  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  the  old  lady  just 
mentioned ;  for  as  often  as  she  turned  to  look  at  them,  which  was 
almost  every  moment,  she  gave  vent  to  a  low  chuckling  laugh,  and 
shook  her  head  at  the  fire,  grinning  and  rubbing  her  hands  together; 
or  hugging  her  knees,  with  an  appearance  of  great  satisfaction. 

How  long  she  might  have  indulged  in  her  pleasant  mood,  is  a 
matter  of  some  uncertainty ;  for  suddenly  a  long  stream  of  sunlight 
floated  into  the  room,  like  a  messenger  of  joy,  and  falling  upon  her 
shrunken  face,  seemed  to  recall  her  from  her  day-dream.  '  There 
comes  the  sun  I '  muttered  she,  starting  to  her  feet ;  *  there  he 
comes !  there  he  comes !  Work,  work,  work  I  Up  with  ye !  Bundle 
up !     Up  with  ye ! ' 

In  obedience  to  this  summons,  from  every  part  of  the  room ;  from 
behind  casks,  from  beneath  boxes,  and  piles  of  rags  and  rubbish  and 
filth,  where  they  had  lain  unobserved  before,  there  swarmed  a  crowd 
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of  human  beings ;  children,  kennelled  there  like  beasts,  gathered 
about  Mrs.  Blossom;  wan,  miserable  little  wretches,  with  blear 
eyes,  thin,  pale  faces,  crippled,  deformed,  blighted ;  and  even  in  the 
days  of  infancy  with  the  decrepitude  and  infirmity  of  years  upon 
them.  There  was  a  merry  hum  among  them;  for  they  were  to 
exchange  the  pent-up,  stagnant  air  of  their  home  for .  the  light  of 
day,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  gay  sunshine. 

*  Are  ye  all  here  ? '  said  Mrs.  Blossom,  running  her  eye  over  them 
to  see  that  none  had  eloped  during  the  night.  *  All  right— ^ eleven. 
Come  here,  Squink ; '  said  she  to  a  sickly-looking  boy ;  *  where  was 
you  yesterday  ? ' 

*  In  Broadway,'  replied  the  boy. 

*  So  you  was ;  and  the  day  afore,  and  the  day  afore  that.  You  're 
gettin'  common  in  Broadway ;  you  must  take  Hudson-street  Go  it 
strong  in  the  Square  ;  there 's  ladies  there,  and  they  *m  uncommon 
tender  about  the  bosom.  Stop ! '  said  she,  as  the  boy  was  going  off; 
'  who  had  the  orphan  sister  yesterday  ?  * 

*  I  brothered  her  yesterday ;  and  blow  me  if  it*s  my  turn  to  do  it 
ag'in  to-day,*  replied  a  small  boy  with  a  stout  voice,  and  sufficiently 
ragged  to  have  brothered  all  the  orphan  sisters  in  the  world,  without 
being  much  reduced  in  circumstances. 

*  Stop,  Squink ! '  said  the  woman ;  *  take  her  along  —  here  she  is/ 
As  she  spoke  she  placed  in  his  arms  a  child  a  few  months  old.  *  My 
eyes !  what  a  babby  that  is  !  She  grows  fat,  even  on  the  winegar  I 
gives  her  to  keep  her  flesh  down.  She  '11  have  to  take  to  vitrol,  or 
there  won't  be  a  boy  here" what  can  carry  her.  Her  eyes  is  a-gettin' 
well  too.  I  must  give  'em  another  taste  of  the  caustic ;  that  orphan 
child's  eyes  will  ruin  me  in  caustic,  to  keep  up  the  inflammation  in 
'em;  but  then,  sore  eyes  pays  well  —  very  well;  at  least  five  shil- 
lings a  day,'  continued  she,  lapsing  into  an  abstruse  mathematical 
calculation,  and  counting  her  fingers.  *  Well,  well ;  oflf  with  you, 
Squink !  off*  with  you  I ' 

The  boy,  casting  a  rueful  glance  at  the  child,  took  her  up  in  his 
arms,  and  staggered  out  of  the  cellar. 

*  Betty !  here,  Betty  I  you  take  the  Bowery.  Tell  the  old  story ; 
*  a  mother ;  hard-working  woman,  with  ten  children,*  and  all  that. 
Be  ofi'!  And  you,'  said  she,  turning  to  a  pale,  unhealthy  girl,  who 
stood  next  her ;  '  you  go  about  Washington-square,  and  Bond-street, 
and  them  'ere  parts ;  look  melancholy  at  the  ladies  in  the  winders ; 
drop  down  on  the  steps,  completely  did  up.  How 's  your  stomach ; 
could  n't  you  be  a  little  sick  ?  That  always  brings  two  shillings. 
And  you,'  said  she,  addressing  the  small  boy  with  a  stout  voice, '  you 
must  be  among  the  merchants'  clerks.  Talk  big ;  look  sassy ;  ax 
'em  for  a  dollar ;  swear  at  'em :  they  likes  that.     You  take  ?  * 

*  Do  n't  I  ?     I  'm  up  to  trap ! '  said  the  boy,  and  out  he  darted. 
Having  at  last  sent  her  whole  crew  adrift,  with  the  exception  of 

the  boy  and  girl  first  mentioned,  the  woman  sat  down.  She  had 
scarcely  done  so,  when  the  cellar  was  darkened  by  the  entrance  of 
a  man,  who  walked  in  as  if  perfectly  at  home ;  and  drawing  the 
end  of  a  wooden  box  to  the  fire,  and  seating  himself  on  it,  took  up 
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a  bar  of  iron  which  lay  there  as  a  substitute  for  both  shovel  and 
tongs,  and  began  to  stir  the  fire. 

*  Bloody  poor  fires  you  keep,  Mrs.  Blossom ;  bloody  poor !  *  said  the 
man,  still  poking  in  the  ashes. 

*  Times  is  hard,  very  hard,  Mr.  Snork,*  replied  Mrs.  Blossom, 
shaking  her  head  pathetically ;  '  and  poor  souls  like  me  must  sufifer. 
Ah !  if  it  was  n't  for  the  lambs  under  my  charge,  I  really  do  think 
I  'd  have  no  fire  at  all.' 

Mr.  Snork  laid  down  the  iron  bsur,  and  placing  a  hand  on  each 
knee,  stared  at  her  in  undisguised  amazement.     At  last  he  said : 

*  Live  in  this  'ere  place  without  a  fire  I  * 

Mrs.  Blossom  shook  her  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  melancholy 
as  the  fact  might  be,  nevertheless  such  had  been  the  tenor  of  her 
observation. 

'  Then  I'm  blessed  if  you  wouldn't  be  mouldy  afore  a  week's 
out !  Pah !  I  can  feel  it  sticking  to  me  now  ! '  And  to  show  that 
his  remark  was  made  in  earnest,  and  that  he  was  really  sincere  in 
liis  apprehensions,  he  shook  himself  violently,  by  way  of  dislodging 
all  particles  which  might  have  adhered  to  his  person.  Mrs.  Blossom 
made  no  reply  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  she  inquired  : 

*  How 's  your  set,  Mr.  Snork  ?  * 

*  Pretty  well,  pretty  well.  We  've  got  the  measles  among  *em ; 
but  as  it  is  among  the  healthy  ones,  it 's  all  the  better.  It  makes 
'em  look  interesting.  They  take  oncommon  with  women  as  has  got 
babbies  of  their  own ;  or  as  has  lately  lost  a  httle  *un.  Our  sickhest 
child  hke  to  went  off  last  week ;  the  profitablest  child  we  've  got. 
Mrs.  Snork  took  onbounded  pains  with  that  there  child ;  fed  her  on 
chalk  to  clear  her  complexion,  and  mixed  gamboge  in  her  soup  till 
she  got  to  what  she  is.  Mrs.  Snork  is  a  very  valuable  woman,  for 
one  of  the  profession.  She  turns  out  the  successfullest  beggars  in 
the  city.  To  turn  out  a  well-broken  one  is  not  so  easy  a  job. 
They're  wonderful  scarce  ;  not  one  in  ten  succeeds;  and  we  have 
to  keep  gettin'  and  gettin',  to  make  up  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
police-office  and  house  of  refuge.  It  costs  us  at  least  one  a  month ; 
and  when  they  comes  out  of  the  house  of  refuge,  they  'm  too  big  for 
the  profession,  and  prefers  stealin'.  But  what's  them?'  said  Mr. 
Snork,  taking  off  his  hat  and  rubbing  his  forehead  very  hard  with 
the  cuff  of  his  coat  *  What  *s  them  ?  I  never  seed  them  afore.' 
He  looked  very  earnestly  at  the  two  children,  who  shrank  from  him, 
drawing,  together,  and  watching  him  with  terrified  eyes.  *  My  eyes ! 
Mrs.  Blossom,  they  *m  great  ones  !     Where  did  they  come  from  ? ' 

*  Never  mind,'  said  the  woman ;  *  that 's  my  afiair.' 

*  Will  you  sell  one  ? '  inquired  the  man,  still  staring  eagerly  at 
them.  *  I  '11  give  a  round  price  for  the  gal  —  I  would  indeed ; '  and 
by  way  of  impressing  his  sincerity  more  strongly  upon  Mrs.  Blos- 
som, he  dashed  his  hat  to  the  floor,  and  blasted  his  eyes  if  he  were 
not  in  earnest. 

*  It 's  no  use,  Mr.  Snork,'  said  the  woman ;  *  we  knows  her  wally. 
We  thinks,'  said  she,  lowering  her  voice,  of  making  a  cripple  of  her. 
She  '11  look  so  wery  nice  on  crotches ;  a  dollar  a  day  at  least ;  and 
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we  talked  some  of  blindin'  the  boy;  but  it  don't  pay;  it  always 
takes  another  to  lead  the  blind  one,  and  they  do  n't  make  as  muqh 
as  the  two  singly.' 

*  A  wery  delightful  cripple  she  'd  make/  said  Mr.  Snork,  admiringly. 

*  But  she 's  the  perwersest  thing  I '  continued  Mrs.  Blossom.  *  She 
wo  n't  tumble  over  nothing.  I  kept  her  a  week  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  with  logs,  and  pails,  and  tubs,  on  every  step  of  the  stairs ; 
and  sent  her  up  and  down  a  dozen  times  a  day,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  falling ;  but  will  you  believe  it,  she  never  fell  once ! ' 

'  Horrid  perwerse ! '  said  Mr.  Snork.  *  If  she  had  n't  'a  been  she'd 
'a  fell  at  fust,  and  broke  her  leg  to  once.' 

*  So  she  would,  so  she  would  I '  said  the  woman  eagerly ;  and  con- 
tinuing her  story :  '  At  last  I  got  a  man-trap  and  sot  it  on  the  stairs ; 
but  she  went  clear  of  that ;  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the  garret  lodger, 
trod  in  it  and  broke  her  leg,  and  I  was  obliged  to  come  down  royally, 
or  I  'd  been  in  limbo.' 

*  Ha  !  ha  I  ha ! '  shouted  Mr.  Snork,  throwing  himself  back  with 
such  force  that  he  was  compelled  to  cut  his  merriment  short  in  the 
middle,  and  make  a  desperate  grapple  at  the  comer  of  thb  chimney, 
to  prevent  his  measuring  his  length  on  the  floor. 

*  Well,'  said  he,  afler  having  recovered  himself,  and  cast  an  eye 
behind  to  see  where  he  would  have  found  himself  if  he  had  not ; 

*  Well,  that 's  about  the  best  thing  I  've  hesurd  for  a  month ;  but 
where 's  the  old  woman  ? ' 

*  Gone  to  the  hospital,'  replied  Mrs.  Blossom.  *  She  would  n't  go 
as  a  pauper,  and  I  'm  forced  to  pay  her  keep  there.  Three  dollars  a 
week  it  is.  It's  ruinous!  I  shall  bu'st  if  she  an't  well  soon. 
There 's  some  great  moral  wrong  in  that  hospital.  It  ought  to  be 
looked  into  ;  and  if  I  was  a  man  I  'd  do  it.' 

Mr.  Snork  looked  very  earnestly  in  the  fire,  and  then  he  said :  *  I 
spose  you're  right;  but  it's  no  affair  of  mine.  When  I  break  a 
man's  leg  in  a  man-trap,  and  have  to  pay  his  score  at  that  there 
place,  then  I  '11  look  to  it,  but  not  afore.' 

Saying  this,  Mr.  Snork  rose  and  went  to  the  door.  Before  he  had 
ascended  the  steps,  Mrs.  Blossom  got  up,  and  taking  him  by  the 
arm  led  him  to  a  far  comer  of  the  cellar,  where  she  stood  for  some 
time  whispering  in  his  ear,  and  pointing  to  the  children.  Mr.  Snork 
seemed  to  differ  from  her ;  for  at  every  pause  he  shook  his  head, 
and  when  he  had  heard  her  out,  confirmed  all  his  previous  marks  of 
disapprobation  by  striking  his  fist  against  an  empty  box,  and  declaring 
that  if  he  did  he  *  hoped  he  might  be  d  —  d  ! ' 

After  this  free  and  camest  expression  of  his  sentiments,  he  walked 
out,  without  farther  remark. 

On  the  departure  of  her  guest,  Mrs.  Blossom  again  seated  herself 
at  the  fire,  and  resting  her  chin  on  her  hand,  seemed  buried  in  deep 
thought  The  faint  chimes  of  a  distant  clock,  striking  the  hour, 
reached  her  ear.     Springing  up,  she  turned  to  the  children  and  said ; 

*  It 's  time  you  were  at  work.  You  've  lived  here  long  enough  with- 
out earning  your  wittals.  You  stay  here,'  said  she  to  the  boy, '  and 
you,*  she  added,  addressing  the  girl, '  come  along.' 
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As  she  spoke,  she  took  up  a  small  ragged  bonnet,  threw  it  to  her, 
and  without  waiting  till  she  had  put  it  on,  led  her  into  the  street. 

Through  several  narrow  alleys,  dark  and  dingy  even  in  the  light 
of  day,  the  old  woman  led  the  child,  until  they  emerged  into  a  broad 
thoroughfare.  Then  giving  directions  to  her  how  to  act,  and  what 
to  say,  and  how  to  mislead  those  who  questioned  her ;  and  caution- 
ing her  above  all  not  to  tell  that  the  old  woman  who  was  dogging 
her  footsteps  was  other  than  a  stranger ;  she  bade  her  commence 
her  task.  Walking  off  so  far  that  none  would  suspect  her  of  having 
any  communication  with  the  child,  she  watched  her  success  with 
greedy  eyes. 

What  a  glorious  laimch  in  life  was  that !  A  child,  as  yet  pure- 
hearted,  young,  helpless,  cowed  and  broken-spirited,  flung  into  the 
streets  to  commence  a  career,  the  whole  course  of  which  is  suffer- 
ing, and  its  end  infamy  and  despair !  From  morning  till  night  that 
feeble  girl  dragged  her  weary  limbs  through  the  street;  begging, 
now  olr  one  person,  now  of  another ;  and  ever  was  the  cold,  cal- 
culating eye  of  that  old  woman  upon  her.  Some  gave  her  a  few 
pence ;  some  spoke  harshly  to  her ;  and  some  passed  on,  without 
hearing  the  faint  voice  which  sighed  out  its  petition  in  their  ears. 
One  stout  gentleman,  with  a  mulberry  nose,  and  a  mahogany  cane 
under  his  arm,  asked  her  in  a  stem  voice  if  she  knew  that  there 
was  a  law  against  vagrants,  and  that  there  was  a  place  called  the 
*  House  of  Refuge.*  If  she  did  n*t,  he  rather  suspected  that  she 
would  attain  that  knowledge  shortly.  Saying  which  he  smiled  to 
himself,  as  if  pleased  with  his  own  remark,  and  looked  complacently 
about  him,  as  if  in  hopes  that  some  one  else  had  heard  it  too.  But 
as  none  other  had  been  so  fortunate,  he  was  forced  to  content  him- 
self with  his  own  approbation,  and  walked  off. 

Still,  on  the  child  went.  OAce  or  twice  she  sat  down  on  a  stone 
step  to  rest,  but  the  old  woman  came  up  and  forced  her  on.  Young 
as  she  was,  a  vague  idea  of  flight  passed  through  her  mind ;  but  she 
had  no  where  to  go  ;  and  miserable  as  it  was,  she  had  no  other  home 
than  the  wretched  hole  from  which  she  had  emerged  that  morning. 
Still  again  and  again  the  idea  of  escape  passed  through  her  mind ; 
but  then  she  thought  of  her  little  brother,  who  was  left  behind  in 
that  dreary  den,  and  that  she  might  never  see  him  again ;  and  the 
tears  came  in  her  eyes,  and  her  heart  leaped  into  her  throat,  and 
she  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  not  attempt  it.  But  then 
again  came  the  thought  of  that  dreaded  woman.  The  very  sight  of 
her  made  her  tremble.  She  looked  back  to  see  if  she  were  still 
there  ;  the  velvet  hat  was  not  in  sight ;  for  the  first  time  that  day 
Mrs.  Blossom's  eye  was  off  her.  For  one  single  moment  she  hesi- 
tated, and  then,  without  thought,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  impulse 
that  urged  her  on,  she  sprang  forward,  and  fled  at  full  speed  along 
the  street.  The  next  instant  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  old  woman 
calling  her ;  then  she  lost  it ;  and  on  she  went.  The  darkness  of 
the  evening  favored  her ;  and  after  turning  several  corners,  she  saw 
the  door  of  a  house  open  ;  and  dsurting  across  a  small  court-yard, 
which  intervened  between  her  and  tlie  house,  she  sprang  in,  and 
fell  exhausted  on  the  floor. 
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CBAPTBH    SSCOXO. 


In  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  at  the  date  of  this  narrative,  there 
stood,  and  possibly  still  stands,  a  little  back  from  the  street,  a 
wooden  house,  somewhat  the  worse  for  age,  but  still  in  good  repair. 
It  once  had  been  yellow,  but  had  faded  off  into  a  tawney  brown ; 
and  here  and  there  the  old  gray  color  of  the  wood  showed  through. 
It  was  two  stories  high,  with  tall  arched  windows,  and  a  double- 
pitch  to  its  roof:  yet  it  was  a  snug-looking  place,  with  a  wide,  com- 
fortable entrance,  and  wooden  seats  in  each  side  of  the  door,  as  if 
encouraging  the  weary  to  rest  there.  A  wooden  railing  served  to 
separate  a  door-yard  from  the  street,  and  to  enclose  a  huge  willow- 
tree,  some  of  whose  limbs  hung  over  the  house,  trailing  upon  its 
roof,  and  others,  drooping  almost  to  the  ground,  shaded  the  porch. 

This  house  and  its  guardian  tree  had  once  been  far  out  of  town ; 
and  the  time  had  been  when  all  about  it  were  green  fields,  here 
and  there  dotted  with  gardens.  Trees  were  plenty  then ;  and  there 
were  no  neighbors  within  half  a  mile.  The  house  had  been  a  great 
afiair  in  those  days ;  a  sort  of  second-rate  villa,  whose  owner  sat 
during  the  fine  summer  afternoons  on  the  wide  seat  at  the  porch* 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  two  or  three  cronies  at  his  elbow,  or 
dozed  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  lulled  by  the  wind  as  it  whis- 
pered through  their  branches.  But  one  by  one  they  died  off;  until 
of  all  the  trees  which  had  overshadowed  that  door-yard  this  sin- 
gle old  willow  was  left;  and  this  too  was  going  fast;  for  here 
and  there  a  long  dry  branch,  stretching  out  like  a  palsied  limb, 
showed  that  decay  was  at  work  within.  Such  the  spot  had  been ; 
but  the  city  had  had  its  eye  upon  it,  and  gradually  stole  around  it, 
imtil  the  old  house,  awakening  as  it  were  from  a  dream  of  years, 
found  itself  quite  an  insignificant  member  of  a  long  street,  with  a 
tall  brick  building  opposite  staring  it  full  in  the  face,  and  one  on 
each  side,  jammed  close  up  against  it,  and  looking  down  with  sove- 
reign contempt  upon  its  rustic  neighbor.  And  the  tree  too,  which 
had  flaunted  its  long  limbs  hither  and  thither,  streaming  them  out 
in  the  wind  with  a  most  aristocratic  indifierence  to  the  space  it 
occupied,  found  itself  cramped  up  between  two  high  walls,  and 
obliged,  as  the  phrase  goes,  *  to  haul  in  its  horns.' 

The  entrance  to  the  house  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  street ; 
and  the  door  opened  immediately  into  a  room,  without  the  aid  or 
intervention  of  passage  or  entry.  A  flagged  pathway  led  from  the 
gate  to  the  door ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  court-yard  was  sodded  with 
turf;  and  from  the  midst  of  this  shot  up  the  old  tree  just  mentioned. 
These,  and  many  other  pecuUarities  of  the  place,  might  have  been 
observed  in  the  day-time ;  though  they  possibly  might  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  even  an  accurate  observer  at  the  time  when  we 
introduce  it  to  the  reader,  which  was  just  as  the  last  lingering  rays 
of  an  afternoon's  sun  were  deepening  into  twilight  on  the  very  day 
in  which  Mrs.  Blossom  had  left  her  house,  with  the  praiseworthy 
intention  of  initiating  the  child  under  her  charge  into  all  the  little 
enjo3rments  incident  to  a  life  of  beggEury. 
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Ill  this  house,  in  a  back  room  on  the  ground-floor,  sat  a  man  of 
about  sixty,  smoking  a  pipe  in  front  of  a  cheery  fire  of  wood,  which 
burnt  and  crackled  merrily,  its  blaze  dancing  high  up  the  chimney, 
and  flickering  hither  and  thither,  hghting  up  the  room,  and  shining 
full  on  the  quiet  good-humored  face  of  the  old  man,  giving  it  such 
a  comfortable,  cozy,  cheerful  look,  that  one  would  have  sworn  to  his 
honesty  and  warmth  of  heart,  from  that  single  sample  of  his  person. 

He  was  a  sturdy,  jolly  old  fellow,  very  broad  in  the  skirt  and 
shoulder,  with  a  full,  round  face,  and  as  glad  an  eye  as  ever  danced 
in  a  man's  head.  It  was  a  snug,  comfortable  room  too,  with  plain 
but  substantial  furniture,  and  one  or  two  wide  chairs,  either  meant 
for  the  old  man's  peculiar  use  or  for  the  accommodation  of  an 
equally  broad-skirted  friend  or  two.  At  his  elbow  stood  a  small 
wooden  table,  on  which  was  a  mug  of  hot  toddy,  from  which  he 
occasionally  refreshed  himself;  and  an  old  newspaper,  intended  to 
furnish  the  same  entertainraerit  for  his  mind  that  the  mug  did  for 
his  body.  Ever  and  anon,  as  he  took  a  sip  from  his  mug  or  drew  a 
whiff*  from  his  pipe,  he  cast  a  meditative  glance  at  the  fire,  or  looked 
up  at  a  small  clock  which  ticked  loudly  over  the  mantel-piece,  wag- 
ging a  short  pendulum  with  unbounded  activity,  as  if  in  a  great 
hurry  to  get  through  the  evening. 

Opposite  him,  in  a  chair  as  capacious  as  his  own,  sat  a  small  pug- 
dog,  with  a  wrinkled  nose,  which  feature  he  winked  with  great 
perseverance,  as  if  he  and  the  world  at  large  had  some  private  joke 
between  them,  which  was  well  understood  without  mentioning  it 
The  whole  of  his  back  and  the  upper  part  of  his  head  were  of  a 
light  brown,  but  toward  the  end  of  his  nose  his  face  gradually 
deepened  into  a  jet  black ;  giving  him  the  appearance  of  a  tnith- 
seeking  dog,  who  had  lately  been  engaged  in  an  abstruse  investiga- 
tion of  the  interior  of  an  ink-bottle.  Yet  with  all  his  disadvantages 
of  complexion,  he  was  a  tidy,  dignified  animal ;  and  as  he  sat  oppo- 
site his  master,  displaying  to  all  advantage  a  streak  of  wliite  which 
ran  down  his  ])reast  between  his  fore-legs,  he  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  respectable  colored  clergyman,  clad  in  a  snuff-colored 
suit,  with  an  ample  shirt-ruffle. 

*  You  're  a  good  dog,  Spite,  indeed  you  are  I '  said  the  old  man, 
pausing  in  his  smoking,  and  looking  kindly  at  his  companion. 
*  You  're  a  little  irritable  and  Qross-grained ;  but  you  're  growing 
old ;  we  're  both  growing  old,  Spite ;  we  're  both  growing  old,  and 
must  humor  each  other.  We  know  each  other's  whims,  my  poor 
dog,  and  must  malce  allowance  for  them.'  As  he  spoke,  the  old 
man,  at  some  inconvenience  to  himself,  reached  forward  and  patted 
the  dog  gently  on  the  head. 

Spite  acknowledged  the  courtesy  by  a  short  bark,  expressive  of 
high  satisfaction.  He  would  have  wagged  his  tail,  but  that  appen- 
dage being  always  kept  in  tight  curl  upon  liis  back,  it  was  an  under- 
stood thing  between  him  and  his  master  that  wagging  it  was  out  of 
the  question. 

Scarcely  had  Harry  Harson  (for  that  was  the  old  man's  name) 
resumed  his  pipe  and  paper,  when  Spite  broke  out  into  a  sudden 
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and  vociferous  bark,  looking  sharply  at  the  door.  The  cause  of  this 
outcry  was  explained  by  a  heavy  step  in  the  ante-chamber,  a 
fumbling  at  the  knob  of  the  door,  a  muttered  exclamation  of  impa- 
tience at  want  of  success  in  finding  it,  a  violent  flinging  open  of  the 
door,  and  the  abrupt  entrance  of  a  short,  broad-shouldered  man, 
with  iron-gray  hair,  black  glowing  eyes,  and  a  dark  complexion, . 
somewhat  ruddy  from  exposure.  Without  speaking,  he  placed  his 
hat  on  the  table,  went  to  the  chair  occupied  by  the  dog,  ejected 
him  without  the  least  regard  to  a  remonstrance  made  by  that 
worthy  animal ;  took  a  seat,  stretched  his  feet  to  the  fire,  and  drove 
both  hands  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  breeches*  pockets,  where  he 
clenched  them  with  a  kind  of  sullen  ferocity,  and  looked  very  hard 
at  the  small  clock  over  the  fire-place.  After  maintaining  this  atti- 
tude for  some  moments,  he  turned  to  Harry  Harson,  who  had  kept 
on  smoking  without  uttering  a  word :  *  I  wish  I  was  dead ! '  said  he. 
Harson  drew  a  few  whiffs  of  his  pipe,  and  took  a  drink  of  toddy ; 
but  made  no  reply. 

*  I  say,  I  wish  I  was  dead ! '  repeated  his  visiter  more  emphati- 
cally, drawing  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets  and  placing  a  palm  on 
each  knee,  with  his  elbows  a-kimbo.  At  the  same  time,  he  looked 
Harry  Harson  full  in  the  face. 

*  Why,  what 's  the  matter,  Frank  ? '  said  Harson,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  placing  it  on  the  table.     *  What  troubles  you  ? ' 

'Every  thing  troubles  me!'  replied  the  other,  with  increasing 
warmth.  *  This  world  is  n't  worth  living  in ;  and  I  'm  a  nigger,  Sir ; 
positively  a  nigger.  I  've  no  time  of  my  own,  Sir ;  was  up  all  night 
with  a  child  in  convulsions.  At  eight  o'clock  this  morning  was  sent 
for  to  see  a  woman  die  of  small-pox ;  was  called  from  there  to  pump 
out  the  stomach  of  a  drunken  beast  who  had  swallowed  laudanum ; 
had  just  got  through,  when  I  was  called  to  a  consultation,  whether 
it  was  best  to  blister  the  head  or  seat  of  a  gentleman  with  some 
other  complaint.  After  tliat,  found  on  my  slate  a  memorandum 
from  an  old  woman  troubled  with  flatulency,  who  swore  it  was 
inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Left  her  to  visit  a  child  who  had 
swallowed  a  cent,  in  play ;  and  got  home  just  in  time  to  receive  a 
pohte  note,  informing  me  that  a  bill  of  ten  dollars  which  I  had  sent 
to  the  Corporation  for  sewing  up  the  throat  of  a  man  who  had  cut  it 
in  the  Tombs,  had  been  reduced  by  the  committee  on  retrench- 
ment,  to  five !  I  wish  I  was  dead  !  If  I  do  n't,  damme  ! '  And  by 
way  of  verifying  what  he  said,  he  slapped  his  hand  violently  on  his 
own  knee.  *  Sir,  I  'm  sick  of  being  a  doctor.  I  'm  sick  of  being 
a  man!  I  wish  I  was  that  infernal  ugly,  asthmatic,  pop-eyed, 
black-nosed,  cross-grained,  pug-dog  of  yours !  I  'd  sooner  be  tJuU^ 
than  a  man.     I  would,  I  swear  ! ' 

*  Spite  is  a  very  good  Httle  dog,'  said  Harry,  mildly,  looking  kindly 
at  his  favorite.     *  He  's  very  inoflensive.' 

*  Well,  he  may  be,'  said  the  Doctor ;  *  but  he 's  cursed  ugly ;  but 
he  's  better  than  a  doctor.  *  Sew  up  a  man's  throat  for  five  dollars. 
Sir !  Think  of  that !  Only  let  me  have  the  sewing  up  of  the 
throat  of  one  of  that  committee  on  retrenchment,  that 's  all !     I  '11 
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stitch  it  straight  through  the  neck,  in  one  side  and  out  the  other.     If 
I  do  n't,  damme ! ' 

*  Come,  come,  my  old  fellow ;  do  n't  be  in  a  passion,'  said  Harson, 
going  to  the  fire,  and  taking  up  a  pitcher  which  stood  there.  *Here  's 
something  to  comfort  you.  I  've  kept  it  hot  for  you.  You  do  n't 
see  stuff  Uke  that  every  day.' 

*  I  'm  not  in  a  passion,'  replied  his  visiter,  without  attending  to  the 
latter  part  of  his  remark,  *  I  swear  I  'm  not.  Curse  it.  Sir,  do  n't  say 
I  'm  in  a  passion  ;  I  hate  to  be  told  I  'm  in  a  passion ;  I  never  was 
cooler  in  all  my  Hfe.'  Which  last  assertion,  if  true,  certainly  showed 
that  his  ordinary  degree  of  temperature  was  a  high  one. 

*  Well,  well,  drink  your  toddy,'  said  Harson,  holding  up  the  pitcher 
and  pouring  some  of  its  contents  in  a  mug  similar  to  his  own ;  *  and 
do  n't  try  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me.' 

The  Doctor  looked  at  him  without  speaking.  At  first  his  eye 
glowed ;  but  as  it  rested  on  the  mild  face  of  the  old  man,  who 
stood  opposite  to  him  filUng  his  pipe,  it  encountered  something 
there  which  could  not  be  withstood.  Its  expression  gradually  soft- 
ened ;  and  at  length,  when  Harson  looked  up,  and  pushed  the  mug 
toward  him,  and  handed  him  his  pipe,  and  their  eyes  met,  there 
was  something  very  like  a  tear  in  the  Doctor's,  as  he  said  : 

*  What,  Harry  I  my  old  boy,  quarrel  with  you !  I  'd  tear  my 
tongue  out  first.  Friends  are  not  scattered  so  plentifully  along  the 
road-side  of  hfe,  that  a  man  can  fling  them  off  like  worn-out  clothes. 
Some  find  that  out  young ;  but  all  find  it  out  before  they  go  to  their 
graves,  if  they  live  to  grow  old.' 

*  So  they  do,  Frank ;  so  they  do !  God  help  those  who  have 
none !  * 

The  old  man  grasped  the  hand  which  was  now  stretched  out  to 
meet  his,  and  their  httle  difference  was  forgotten.  For  some 
moments  both  smoked  their  pipes  in  silence,  as  if  engaged  in  mor- 
ahzing  over  the  last  remarkr  Their  silence,  however,  was  of  short 
duration ;  for  the  dog  suddenly  started  up ;  uttered  a  short,  sharp, 
yelping  bark ;  looked  fiercely  at  the  door,  and  then  cast  a  suggestive 
glance  at  his  master,  as  if  to  say :  *  My  old  fellow,  there 's  some- 
thing there  which  had  better  be  looked  to.' 

Harry  Harson  weis  too  busy  with  his  own  thoughts  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  dog ;  nor  was  it  until  the  outcry  of  that  respectable 
animal,  incensed  at  his  suggestion  being  slighted,  became  exceed- 
ingly vehement,  that  he  started  up  and  said :  *  Od  rot  it,  pup !  what 
ails  you.'  The  dog  turned  an  indignant  eye  upon  his  master,  and 
then  looked  at  the  door.  At  the  same  time  a  sound  came  from  the 
outer  room,  not  unlike  a  low,  stifled  cry. 

*  God  bless  me !  Frank,'  exclaimed  the  old  man  starting  forward, 
*  I  do  believe  the  dog 's  right.  There  must  be  some  one  there.* 
He  paused  and  listened ;  but  the  sound  was  not  repeated.  *  I  cer- 
tainly did  hear  something,'  said  he ;  *  I  'U  see  to  it.'  Saying  this,  he 
threw  open  the  door  so  eis  to  admit  the  light  into  the  room  which 
adjoined  the  street,  and  hurried  out.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned, 
bearing  in  his  arms  something  which  looked  like  a  bundle  of  rags. 
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Going  to  the  light  he  sat  down,  and  as  he  did  so  he  raised  his  arm, 
and  a  long  mass  of  bright  golden  hair  fell  back  across  it,  revealing 
the  pale,  wasted  face  of  a  little  girl,  scarcely  six  years  of  age.  How 
beautiful  that  face  was  I  how  sadly  beautiful !  for  amid  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  childhood  there  was  a  look  of  care,  as  if  old  age  had  pre- 
maturely crept  into  her  bosom  and  placed  its  stamp  upon  her  heart 

*  A  child !  a  mere  child  I '  said  the  old  man,  as  he  passed  his  hand 
through  her  hair ;  *  a  poor,  half-starved,  broken-down  little  child  ! 
Get  some  water,  Frank,'  said  he  to  his  crony,  who  stood  twisting 
his  fingers  together,  and  thmsting  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
drawing  them  out  again  with  great  energy,  as  if  infected  with  a 
strong  inchnation  to  perform  some  action,  the  nature  of  which  he 
had  not  yet  ascertained. 

*  Give  her  some  wine ! '  exclaimed  he,  suddenly  coming  to  himself. 
*  Where  is  it  ?     The  child 's  starved.* 

*In  the  cupboard  on  the  top  shelf.  Quick,  Frank!  Poor  little 
thing !  how  thiii  she  is ! ' 

Frank  rushed  to  the  cupboard ;  seized  the  bottle  with  both  hands 
and  attempted  to  draw  the  cork  with  his  teeth ;  failing  in  this,  he 
snatched  up  a  knife,  and  with  the  back  of  it  struck  off  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  at  a  blow ;  and  dashing  part  of  its  contents  into  a  tumbler 
raced  back  with  the  speed  of  a  fat  locomotive. 

Spite,  equally  excited,  sprang  upon  a  table,  and  with  his  legs 
wide  apart,  to  give  himself  a  firm  footing,  closed  both  eyes,  and 
pointing  his  nose  to  the  ceiling,  barked  vociferously. 

Pausing  every  few  moments  to  clear  his  throat,  the  Doctor,  in 
good  earnest,  set  about  restoring  his  unexpected  patient ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  her  eyes  opened,  and  she  became  aware  of  what 
had  passed. 

Harry  Harson  was  not  the  man  to  leave  his  good  work  half  com- 
pleted ;  and  telUng  his  companion  to  bring  the  light,  he  took  the 
child  in  his  arms,  carried  her  to  his  room,  and  placed  her  in  his  own 
bed ;  and  ringing  for  a  female  servant,  who  had  Uved  with  him  for 
many  years,  he  left  her  to  her  care,  first  directing  her  to  prepare  a 
nutritious  beverage,  which  the  Doctor  had  prescribed ;  wisely  judg- 
ing that  rest  and  Ibod  were  what  she  most  required. 

*  Frank,'  said  Harson,  as  he  once  more  seated  himself  in  his  arm- 
chair, and  applied  his  mug  to  his  Ups ;  *  that  child  has  had  hard 
usage.' 

*  That  she  has,*  replied  the  other. 

*  There  are  great  brutes  in  this  world,  Frank.' 

*  D  —  d  ones  !  *  answered  the  Doctor. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Harson  looked  in  the  fire,  at 
the  clock,  and  on  the  floor.  At  last,  his  eyes  rested  on  the  face  of 
his  companion.  *  I  hope  she  won't  be  sick ;  but  you  '11  see  to  her, 
to-morrow,  will  you  Frank  ? ' 

The  Doctor  nodded;  and  again  Harson  paused  and  seemed 
embarrassed.  At  last  he  said :  *  You  know,  Frank,  that  I  am  well- 
to-do  in  the  world ;  and  that  any  expense ' 

He  paused  abruptly ;  for  the  Doctor,  who  was  in  the  act  of  raising 
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his  mug  to  his  hps,  suddenly  put  it  down,  without  tasting  its  con- 
tents, and  laying  liis  pipe  beside  it,  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

'Well, ?' 

There  was  something  in  that  single  monosyllable  so  strongly 
indicative  of  hostihty,  that  Harson  waited  until  the  Doctor 
repeated  it  *  Well  ?  You  said  you  were  well-to-do  in  this  world. 
What  then  ? ' 

*  Come,  come,  Frank,  keep  your  temper !  *  said  Harson,  mildly^ 
*  You  know  very  well  what  I  was  going  to  say ;  and  you  must  not 
get  vexed  at  it.' 

*  Yes,  I  do  know  what  you  were  going  to  say.  You  wanted  to 
tell  me  that  I  had  no  right  to  help  that  child  without  your  paying  for 
it.  I  'm  not  vexed,  Harry,  not  in  the  least :  but  that 's  all  cursed 
nonsense.     She  's  my  patient' 

*  But  she  's  in  my  house.' 

*  I  do  n't  care  if  she  is,'  replied  the  Doctor,  rapidly  increasing  in 
warmth.  *  I  do  n't  care  whose  house  she  's  in.  Come  here  I  vnll. 
Attend  her  I  iviU,  at  all  times,  morning,  noon  and  night,  at  all  hours ; 
and  I  '11  bhster,  purge,  leach,  bleed,  cup,  vomit,  ay,  and  I  '11  do  a 
hundred  other  things  if  it's  necessary.  Let  me  tell  you  that;  yes, 
and  without  a  single  cent,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  I  'd  like  to 
see  you  prevent  it  I  I  '11  come  to-morrow,  at  daylight.  Sir ;  and  if 
you  do  n't  open  the  door  I  '11  break  it  down.     See  if  I  do  n't ! ' 

As  he  concluded  this  speech,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  clapping 
his  hat  on  his  head,  left  the  house.  Harson  followed  him  out,  and 
called  after  him,  but  he  made  no  reply ;  and  the  old  man  returned 
to  the  room,  and  stood  in  front  of  the  fire,  sad  at  heart,  that  any 
word  of  his,  however  kindly  meant,  should  have  sent,  an  old  friend 
from  his  roof  with  an  unkind  feehng.  While  he  was  stcmding  there 
the  door  was  opened  a-jar  and  the  head  of  the  Doctor  was 
thrust  in. 

*  Harry,  my  old  fellow,'  he  said,  in  very  different  tones  from  those 
which  Harson  had  last  heard,  *  are  you  angry  with  me  ?  * 

*  No,  Frank,  no.' 

*  Nor  am  I  with  you,  God  bless  you,  Harry  !     Good  night  I ' 

The  door  was  shut  with  a  slam ;  and  the  next  moment,  the  sound 
of  the  gate  swinging  against  the  gate-post,  showed  that  the  Doctor 
was  in  the  street. 


REMEMBER    TEE    POOR* 


AV    BXTBAOT. 


O  YE !  who  sunk  in  beds  of  down, 
Feel  not  a  want  but  what  yourselves  create, 
Think  for  a  moment  on  his  wretched  &ite, 
Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown  1 
ni-satisfied,  keen  Nature^s  clamorous  call, 
Stretched  on  his  straw,  he  lays  himself  to  sleep, 
While  through  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wail 
Chill  o'er  his  slumbers  piles  the  drifty  heap  1 
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THE       WIND. 

The  Wind  has  voices  that  defy 
The  spirit's  utmost  scrutiny ; 
We  shudder  at  its  sobbing  wail, 
And  shrink  when  howls  the  rolling  gale ; 
And  even  its  softest  breath  is  heard 
Like  some  half-muttered  saddening  word : 
Of  all  its  strains  there  is  no  voice 
That  bids  the  thrilling  heart  rejoice  1 

The  sailor,  on  the  silent  seas, 
May  long  to  hail  the  freshening  breeze  ; 
The  blast  that  whirls  the  spattered  foam 
Will  waft  him  to  his  distant  home  ; 
Yet,  while  the  loosened  sail  he  flings, 
That  gives  his  floating  bird  its  wings, 
His  manly  heart  will  often  feel 
Some  strange  dread  fancy  o'er  it  steal. 

When  crouched  beside  the  wintry  blaze, 
And  midnight  sings  its  wonted  lays, 
The  music  of  the  mingling  tune, 
Now  rising  high  and  fallin^^  soon, 
The  wailinc^  and  complaining  tone 
Might  be  a  lauffh,  though  more  a  moan ; 
But  wild  or  sad,  or  high  or  low. 
It  ever  takes  a  tone  of  wo. 

I  've  seen  it  stir  the  nested  rills 

Amid  the  topmost  crystal  hills  ; 

Have  watched  it  drive  the  clashing  clouds. 

And  scream  along  the  quivering  shrouds  ; 

Dread,  strange,  the  same  in  every  hour. 

Resistless,  formless,  unseen  Power ! 

A  voice  that  gives  us  no  reply ; 

A  sound  that  shakes,  we  know  not  why  1 

I  never  hear  it  on  the  shore 
Concerted  with  the  watery  roar ; 
Or  sweeping  where  the  sullen  breeze 
Glides  liKe  a  spirit  through  the  trees  ; 
Nor  listen  to  its  mustering  wail, 
When  wintry  tempests  swell  the  gale. 
But  hauntinff  fancies,  dark  and  wild, 
Brood  like  the  dreams  that  daunt  a  child. 

Yet  not  the  less  my  battling  soul 
Springs  like  a  racer  to  its  goal ; 
Can  wring  a  joy  that  else  were  pain, 
When  blasts  nowl  o'er  the  crying  main  j 
Hear  music  in  the  mournful  tune 
That  softens  on  the -gales  of  June, 
And  fi[ather  from  the  fireside  tone 
A  sad  sweet  language  all  its  own. 
Newbtirjfftort,  (Mass.y)  Jan.  1843.  O.omb  Lomt. 
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NOTES    ON    AMERICAN    CHARACTERISTICS. 


o»  NA.Tnr>  >r>8  with  voxaioM  ox^ssbs. 


Jaqobs.  ....    01  that  I  were  a  fool ! 

I  am  axnbitioua  of  a  motley  coat 

Dnxx's  Son.  Tbou  Shalt  have  ose. 

jAQOsa.  It  ia  my  only  auit.     •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •    I  mu8t  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please  ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  ai-e  most  galled  with  my  folly. 
They  most  must  laugh.  '  Aa  Ton  Lix>  It.* 

An  American,  transplanted  in  infancy  to  England,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  period  devoted  to  education  in  France,  I 
grew  almost  to  manhood  ere  I  revisited  my  native  soil,  I  can  better 
comprehend  the  mawkish  prejudice  with  which  honest  John  Bull  is 
apt,  on  a  brief  sojourn  in  this  country,  to  view  and  to  condemn 
every  thing,  within  the  range  of  his  limited  experience,  that  goes  to 
characterize  and  compose  our  individuality  and  nationality;  our  cus- 
toms, conveniences  and  inconveniences ;  from  a  lack  of  towels  on 
our  steam-boats,  or  of  chamber-maids  and  warming-pans  at  our  inns, 
to  the  absence  of  those  extreme  luxuries  and  refinements  in  palaces, 
equipage,  retinue  and  domain,  which  a  privileged  and  wealthy  aris- 
tocracy maintains  in  his  own  country ;  and  of  which,  although  he  is 
at  home  only  the  distant  and  humble  admirer,  he  feels  himself  in 
other  lands  to  be  the  representative  and,  in  a  degree,  the  national 
proprietor  and  lord. 

Hence,  though  nothing  more  than  an  honest  plebeian  in  England, 
wonder-stricken  and  in  awe  when  accidentally  thrown  into  passing 
contact  with  the  great,  he  no  sooner  shakes  the  dust  of  his  own 
country  off  his  feet,  than  acquiring  on  the  Atlantic  his  patent  of 
nobility,  he  alights,  self-dubbed  gentleman,  fastidious  observer,  and 
erudite  critic  and  censor,  on  our  republican  shores. 

Here,  elated  by  the  advantages  of  incog.,  and  carried  away  by  the 
extravagances  of  his  conceit,  he  proceeds  to  fulfil  his  self-ordained 
commission.  But  a  sham  thing  at  heart,  and  conscious  of  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  imposture,  he  ahems !  authoritatively  yet  distrust- 
fully on  landing,  like  the  novitiate,  crack-toned  leader  of  some 
country  choir,  presumptuously  pitching  the  key  in  which  to  bray 
forth  a  hackneyed  psalm.  First  startled  at  the  discordant  sound  of 
his  own  voice  in  such  unwonted  elevation,  and  next  encouraged  to 
find  himself  still  on  his  pedestals,  he  assumes  an  erect  attitude, 
runs  his  fingers  through  his  periwig,  readjusts  his  hat  with  a  know- 
ing cock  on  one  side,  and  then  with  his  coat  thrown  from  his  breast, 
a  thumb  thrust  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  bandanna  streaming  from 
his  skirts,  he  struts  up  Broadway  with  the  utmost  self-sufficiency 
and  inflation,  magnifying  himself  above  all  he  meets,  as  his  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  their  line.    St  James  Park  and  Regent-street, 
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lord  it  in  comparison  with  the  Bowling  Green  and  Broadway.  He 
staggers,  it  is  true,  for  a  moment  before  the  magnitude  of  the  Astor 
House,  but  recovers  himself  as  he  compresses  its  dimensions  within 
a  supercilious  quizzing-glass  of  cockney  invention,  while  to  some 
part  of  his  person  he  applies  a  charmed  bellows  wliich  he  carries 
always  abroad,  and  with  which,  and  the  accommodating  nature  of 
his  hide,  he  can  swell  himself  to  a  magnitude  transcending  every 
opponent.  Here  then  he  plants  himself  in  rival  opposition  to  the 
hotel,  indignant  at  the  imperturbable  front  of  the  granite,  and  grow- 
ing by  his  regular  process  into  a  rival  hotel  of  far  more  imposing 
grandeur,  with  a  much  greater  capacity  of  dining  room,  and  far 
more  accommodation  for  guests  in  his  vacant  upper  stories  and 
peaked  dormer  roof.  The  bony  carcass  of  a  Yankee  carman  hur- 
rying beneath  a  burden,  comes  at  this  instant  in  violent  contact  with 
him,  and  topples  him  from  his  foundation  Uke  a  mere  '  chateau  en 
Espagne;'  at  which  he  notes  down  the  treachery  of  American  earth- 
quakes, gathers  up  his  fragments,  and  reduced  for  the  time  being  to 
ordinary  dimensions,  finds  admittance  within  the  portals,  and  pre- 
sents himself  vaporing  at  the  bar-room  of  the  house. 

Entering  his  name  with  a  flourish  *  from  England,'  as  if  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  realm,  but  whose  estates,  alas !  are  in  *  Air-shire,'  or 
*  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,'  he  vociferates  for  apartments,  and  ends,  after  a 
contest  between  his  dignity  and  his  pocket,  (the  latter  of  which  is  as 
arbitrary  as  himself,)  by  taking  a  chamber  in  the  roof  To  this  he 
ascends  with  an  eye  averted  from  each  handsomer  apartment,  de- 
termined to  imbibe  no  favorable  impressions,  until  reaching,  at 
length,  the  unpropitious  vista  of  the  cock-loft,  he  finds  immediate 
matter  for  the  exercise  of  his  pen.  Here  he  surveys  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  his  corner,  scans  the  walls,  the  furniture,  examines 
with  irritation  above  the  bed  and  under  it,  and  forthwith  proceeds 
to  note  down  what  he  espies. 

Thus  much  of  his  experience  being  entered  in  his  log-book,  he 
again  makes  sail  in  Broadway,  but  is  led  by  instinct  to  cruise  off 
Chatham-street,  and  presently  finds  himself  anchored  to  his  satis- 
faction amid  the  recesses  and  society  of  the  Five- Points.  Into  the 
reeking  atmosphere  of  this  infected  district  the  fairer  portion  of  his 
convoy  naturally  refuse  to  follow  him  ;  and  indeed  I  am  moved  by 
their  yearnings  for  the  purer  regions  from  which  they  have  treach- 
erously been  seduced.  Suffering  our  hero,  therefore,  to  advance 
alone  in  his  researches,  until  wrapt  from  view  in  the  shadows  of 
coming  night,  I  will  even  quietly  slip  our  cables,  and  avail  ourselves 
of  the  ebb-tide  to  drift  out  to  sea.  ' 

And  now,  my  fair  and  (already,  permit  me  to  say)  dear  mess-mates  I 
having,  though  mere  lieutenant  at  the  outset,  by  the  abdication  or 
deposition  of  this  grand  captain  and  discoverer  come  to  be  the  chief- 
est  navigator  of  our  canoe,  let  me  in  all  sincerity  make  my  obei» 
sance  to  you ;  and  while  I  candidly  confess  that  I  have  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  compass,  and  small  acquaintance  with  the  coast, 
invite  you  to  sustain  me  in  my  unpretending  efforts  to  bring  you  off 
this  lee -shore  of  forbidding  aspect,  and  to  steer  our  course  where 
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we  shall  at  least  be  secure  from  such  repugnant  scenes.  Like 
honest  John,  (I  beg  pardon  for  recurring  to  him,)  almost  all  my 
experience  has  been  abroad,  and  I  have  come  upon  our  coast  as  full 
of  inquisitiveness,  and  if  not  imbued  with  all  his  prejudices,  cer- 
tainly subject  to  the  standard  of  a  foreign  taste.  Conscious  of  this, 
I  entertain  with  distrust  every  unfavorable  opinion  of  our  govern- 
ment, ctlstoms,  and  manners,  wherein  they  differ  from  those  in  which 
I  have  been  educated ;  and  if  I  ever  shall  consider  myself  entitled 
to  pronounce  upon  their  opposite  advantages,  it  certainly  will  not  be 
until  time  has  removed  the  influence  of  primeval  impressions,  and 
opportunity  and  reflection  have  better  fitted  me  for  the  task.  For 
our  better  understanding,  therefore,  to  resume  a  simile  from  which  I 
have  wandered,  my  cruise  will  be  directed  in  search  of  amusement 
rather  than  information.  I  expect  to  compass  no  seas  nor  to  pene- 
trate any  straits  that  shall  widen  the  sphere  of  your  knowledge, 
though  I  may  strengthen  by  illustration  that  which  you  already  pos- 
sess ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  in  hugging  along  shore  I  will  now 
and  then  come  to  pleasant  havens  or  run  up  creeks  and  rivers, 
which  unfolding  perchance  some  virgin  charms,  and  revealing  char- 
acteristic features  of  our  country,  shall  in  idle  moments  keep  you 
indifferently  entertained. 

An  American,  eis  already  stated,  carried  abroad  in  infancy,  where 
I  grew  nevertheless  beneath  the  paternal  roof,  it  was  a  frequent 
custom  with  our  family  to  pass  our  summers  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
that  charming  resort  for  sea-breezes  and  bathing,  famous  in  history 
for  the  captivity  of  Charles  the  First  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  stiU 
more  renowned  for  its  rural  beauty. 

Most  persons  are  familiar  with  the  style  in  which  visiters  are 
accommodated  there :  families,  instead  of  resorting  to  vast  crowded 
hotels,  being  provided  with  completely  furnished  cottages,  embow- 
ered in  vines  and  foliage,  and  charmingly  situated  along  the  rocky 
or  more  cultivated  coast  Here,  jpralkmg  at  evening  along  the  sil- 
very margin  of  the  ocean,  wav^upon  wave  rising  seaward  and 
rolling  in  rainbow  succession  from  the  declining  sun,  to  expend 
themselves  in  liquid  murmurs  at  my  feet,  did  I  first  turn  a  prophetic 
car  to  the  breathings  of  my  native  land,  which  whispered  to  me, 
not  untruly,  that  in  spite  of  my  early  withdrawal  I  was  still  the  child 
of  its  bosom,  on  whose  shores  were  cast  at  once  the  happiest  and 
the  most  trying  incidents  of  my  future  lot ;  within  whose  confines 
lay,  yet  unrevealed,  the  strongest,  the  purest,  the  holiest  influences 
that  should  bind  me  to  existence. 

My  native  land  and  my  kindred  became  henceforward  the  pre- 
vailing subject  of  all  my  day-dreams,  which  were  borne  ever  as  by 
the  trade-winds  to  waste  themselves  unsatisfied  against  its  shores. 
Imagine  then,  dear  reader,  the  thrill  of  joy  and  the  intense  interest 
with  which,  some  months  after  my  return  from  the  Continent,  I  was 
destined  to  embark  for  this  land  of  my  dreams. 

It  was  on  a  rosy  evening  in  July  that  the  carriage  rolled  away 
with  me  from  my  father's  door,  beneath  the  overhanging  trees  that 
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sheltered  the  carriage-road.    MingUng  over  my  head,  and  melodious 
with  birds,  they  breathed  on  my  heart  Nature's  touching  farewell : 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  Wherefore,  thou  dreamer,  away  so  fast  ? 

*  Knew'st  thou  with  what  thou  art  parting  here. 

Long  would  >st  thou  linger  in  doubt  and  tear ;  * 

Thy  neart's  li^ht  laughter,  thy  sunny  hours. 

Thou  hast  left  m  our  shades  with  the  springes  wild  flowers. 

*  Under  the  arch  by  our  mingling  made, 
Thou  and  thy  brother  have  gaily  played ; 
Ye  may  meet  again  where  ye  roved  of  yore. 
But  as  ye  htxve  met  there,  oh !  never  more ! 

*  On  rode  the  youth ;  and  the  boughs  among, 
Thus  the  free  birds  o'er  his  pathway  sung : 

*  Wherefore  so  fast  unto  life  away  ? 

Thou  art  leaving  for  ever  thy  joy  in  out  lay  \  * 

*  And  a  something  of  gloom  on  his  spirit  weighed 
As  he  caught  the  last  sounds  of  his  native  shade ; 
But  he  knew  not,  till  many  a  bright  spell  broke. 
How  deep  were  the  oracles  Nature  spoke.* 

A  moment,  and  the  carriage  emerged  on  the  turnpike.  My  heart 
ached  with  suppressed  agony  at  this  actual  severance  from  home, 
and  I  cast  back  a  yearning  gaze  at  the  fondly-treasured  abode.  At 
this  moment,  my  younger  sister,  who  had  stolen  after  me  to  the 
gates,  appeared  beyond  the  foliage,  her  eyes  lustrous  through  tears, 
and  countenance  beaming  hope  through  bereavement.  The  vision 
fairly  unmanned  me ;  my  heart  swelled  and  burst  in  my  bosom,  and 
my  face  was  averted  from  the  window  in  a  suffusion  of  tears. 

The  carriage  drew  up  before  the  Castle  Inn,  and  my  trunks  were 
transferred  to  the  'Greyhound,*  a  new  fast  coach  intended  to  maintain 
the  ascendancy  of  post-coaches  over  rail-cars.  Celerity  and  method, 
without  noise  or  bustle,  characterized  its  attendants.  My  luggage 
stowed  in  the  boot,  the  coach  alrrying  nothing  on  top,  I  sprang 
lightly  to  the  box-seat  The  coachman,  gathering  whip  and  reins, 
assumed  his  perch ;  *  right !  *  was  uttered  in  the  sharp  tone  of  the 
guard ;  and  a  hand  to  each  horse-blanket  was  left  sustaining  them  in 
air,  as  leaders  and  wheelers,  leaping  and  plunging  in  firenzied  spirit, 
flew  swiftly  from  under  them.  The  merry  bugle  of  the  guard ;  the 
inspiriting  clatter  of  hoofs  and  quick  rumble  of  wheels,  as  we  dashed 
through  the  streets,  by  gaudy  shops,  inns  with  quaint  signs  and  cor- 
pulent windows ;  with  a  half  gUmpse  and  lost  at  some  quick- eyed, 
blooming  countenance,  darting  to  behold  us ;  churches  with  steeples 
fast  traversing  the  sky ;  carts,  carriages,  and  chaises  straitening  our 
passage,  and  skilfully  threaded  by  the  dexterous  hand  of  the  mas- 
terly coachman,  a  character  to  behold,  awakened  pleasure  and  fancy : 
and  so  we  broke  from  the  town  and  suburb,  and  swept  with  an  even 
and  regular  gallop  along  the  Macadamized  road.  My  heart  was 
attuned  to  the  harmony  of  the  landscape,  with  its  country-seats,  cot- 
tages, occasional  hamlets  and  rural  spires,  appearing  and  disappear- 
ing in  rapid  succession. 
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• 

The  Greyhound  was  true  to  her  insignia ;  the  dews  of  night  were 
repelled  by  the  steaming  flanks  and  flery  nostrils  of  her  ti^orough- 
breds ;  and  the  Moon,  through  her  chaste  reign,  lent  us  charmed 
progress  and  illusory  speed.  We  approached  London  ere  the  sun 
had  risen,  and  bursting  upon  it  with  shining  lamps  and  air-born 
coursers  were  mistaken  by  the  uproused  citizens  for  the  car  of  day. 
The  streets  at  this  uncomfortable  hour  were  rife  with  motion ;  some 
risen  to  commence  their  daily  toil,  clustered  around  blue-barrelled 
gin-shops  seeking  their  morning  dram ;  others,  of  more  costly  but  not 
less  ruffled  exterior,  appeared  to  be  stealing  from  a  nighf  s  debauch, 
horror-struck,  like  belated  ghosts,  at  the  hue  and  cry  of  cock-crow 
gathering  after  their  retreat ;  and  presently,  with  a  dexterous  touch 
of  the  ribands,  a  ten-fold  clatter  of  hoofs  and  thunder  of  wheels, 
we  dashed  under  a  vaulted  entrance,  and  made  a  dead  halt  at  the 
wide  glass  door  of  an  inn. 

My  destination  was  Portsmouth,  for  the  packet  ship  Quebec,  to 
sail  on  the  tenth  of  July,  and  I  had  barely  time  to  reach  her.  I 
called  therefore  for  a  post-chaise,  and  after  a  prompt  breakfast, 
was  soon  emerging  into  the  country  from  the  southern  suburb  of 
London. 

The  morning  glittered  with  sunshine,  and  the  road  evinced 
unusual  animation.  Carriages  in  quick  succession  hurried  in  the 
direction  with  myself;  stage-coaches  crowded  with  passengers,  one 
decorated  with  streamers  of  orange,  another  red,  strained  in  opposi- 
tion, amid  hurrah  and  defiance :  now  the  red  took  the  lead,  and  the 
guard  standing  erect,  looking  triumphantly  back  on  the  hindmost, 
raised  his  bugle  to  his  lips  and  crowed  like  chanticleer;  a  trace 
parted  in  the  moment  of  victory,  compelling  a  sudden  halt,  while  thQ 
yellow  swept  on  with  renewed  spirit,  its  Punch-like  little  guard  with 
serio-comic  gestures  flinging  out  upon  the  breeze,  the  air,  *  Oh  dear! 
what  can  the  matter  be  !  *  —  *  dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  I ' 
as  the  discomflted  opponents  pulled  up  to  repair.  I  soon  found 
there  was  an  election :  greetings  were  shouted  from  road-side  inns 
as  bodies  of  independent  electors,  or  some  aristocratic  party  or  indi- 
vidual in  travellmg  carriage  or  post-chaise,  passed  by  at  fo&uning 
speed ;  and  approbation  or  disapprobation  was  oflered  with  practical 
significance  as  the  badge  of  the  passers  were  recognized  by  friends^ 
or  foes.  I  entered  into  the  spuit  of  the  occasion,  and  showing 
myself  at  the  window  of  my  chaise,  responded  with  hearty  cheers 
to  the  applause  of  a  village  group  collected  round  one  of  the  polls, 
with  whom  the  orange  jacket  of  my  postillion  appeared  to  find 
favor,  as  at  double-quick  speed  I  scampered  through  them.  My 
glory  was  transient  and  soon  tarnished.  A  turn  of  the  road  brought 
me  suddenly  on  the  enemy,  who,  prepared  by  the  uproarious  greeting, 
awaited  my  approach.  I  was  fuUy  committed,  and  though  not 
knowing  whom  I  supported,  'nailed  my  colors  to  the  mast,*  and 
crying  aloud  for  *  the  Orange,*  was  visited  with  a  surfeit  of  that  iden- 
tical fruit,  but  rotten  to  corruption ;  against  which  missiles,  with  cab- 
bage-stalks and  whole  platoons  of  addled  eggs,  I  defended  myself 
by  a  breast- work  of  carpet  bags,  and  beheld  my  postillion,  mad- 
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dened  to  frenzy,  bending  over  his  terrified  horses,  apply  whip  and 
spur  to  hurry  them  through  the  onslaught,  while  his  yellow  jacket 
became  effectually  dyed  to  a  rainbow  complexion,  adapted  to  every 
party  you  please.  I  was  satisfied  with  thus  much  devotion  to  a  cause 
in  which  I  was  so  entirely  uninterested  ;  and  henceforth,  under  the 
cognizance  of  my  motley  hvery,  shouted  for  every  party  in  turn, 
loudly  exclaiming  with  the  philosophic  Jaques :  *  Motley  *s  the  only 
wear/  *  Invest  me  with  my  motley  I '  *  I  am  ambitious  of  a  motley 
coat ! ' 

I  wEis  happy  at  length  to  get  beyond  the  worry  of  the  election, 
and  devote  my  few  remaining  miles  in  England  to  the  pleasurable 
influence  of  its  richly-cultured  scenery,  its  fair  and  tranquil  abodes. 
What !  thought  I,  am  I  on  the  eve  of  departing  from  the  country  in 
which  I  have  been  nurtured,  and  can  I  recklessly  behold  its  sweetly 
familiar  features,  its  sequestered  villages,  its  busy  but  most  ancient 
towns,  its  solemn  cathedrals  and  noble  baronial  towers,  which  have 
from  childhood  ministered  to  my  comfort  and  to  my  fancy,  and  fed 
me  so  abundantly  with  dehght ;  can  I  behold  them  rising  only  to 
disappear,  and  not  count  them  as  they  recede  and  cannot  be  recalled, 
as  one  who  watches  the  ebbing  sands  of  his  existence  ?  What  were 
they  but  part  of  nay  existence  !  I  had  from  infancy  imbibed  their 
spirit  with  my  breath ;  and  now  with  every  revolution  of  the  wheels, 
how  swiilly  were  they  fleeting  I  I  gasped  to  recover  them,  but 
alas,  for  poor  mortaUty !  I  was  on  the  high  road  of  my  career,  and 
that  too  on  a  Macadamized  turnpike  and  in  an  Enghsh  post-chaise ! 
Farewell,  ye  objects  of  long-seated  affection !  Would  that  the  lamp 
which  softly  kindles  over  your  memory  could  lend  but  an  imperfect 
ray  to  divine  the  ocean  that  is  beyond  I  We  dashed  down  the 
decline ;  the  charioteer,  like  a  devil  incarnate,  hailed  the  goal  of  our 
journey,  and  urged  his  fiery  steeds,  as,  whirled  in  irresistible  vortex, 
trees,  houses,  creation  flew  in  disjointed  atoms,  and  I  was  delivered 
with  a  jerk  on  the  very  confines  of  land.  *  Annihilation !  *  thought  I, 
'  and  here  comes  the  undertaker ! '  as  I  was  dragged.  Heaven  knows 
whither,  by  the  elbow,  and  not,  as  I  expected,  by  the  heels. 

What  followed  immediately,  I  can  no  more  than  the  departed 

reveal  to  you;  but  on  returning  consciousness,  it  seemed  that  I  had 

••passed  the  Rubicon,*  and  life  was  yet  within  me.     I  was  borne  of  a 

surety  on  a  buoyant  element,  and  appeared  to  be  voyaging  on 

heaven-expanded  wings. 
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Yes,  yes !  I  '11  lead  a  single  life, 

For  married  men  are  lost ; 
And  the  *  dearer '  that  a  wife  may  be, 

The  more  that  wife  will  cost ! 

Match-making  meddlers !  ye  may  try 

To  wheedle  me,  't  is  true  ; 
But  though  I  '11  never  match  your  choice, 

I  '11  be  a  match  for  you ! 
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The  time  was  early  Sammer ;  and  the  hour 
Was  when  the  Sun  the  shadow  westwardly 
Doth  cast  along  the  sward,  of  the  same  length 
As  i^the  object's  height.     How  bright  that  Sun  I 
And  yet  how  still,  and  how  reposeful,  seemed 
His  calm,  his  grand,  his  glorious  majesty ! 
I  wandered  forth  beneath  the  forest's  shade ; 
There  vet  the  dew,  in  solitary  drops. 
Where  er  the  day's  approaching  beam  was  seen, 
Lingered  like  scatter'a  diamonds  on  the  green. 
These  are  the  Tears  of  Earth  for  mortal  sin 
Shed  all  the  night,  consol'd  at  mom's  approach. 

I  chose  the  mountain  path ;  no  steep  ascent, 
But  one  of  devious  windings,  rarely  trod 
But  by  the  hunter,  or  the  woodman's  step. 
The  air  was  balm  ;  the  eye  enraptured  sought 
To  exercise  a  fresh-awakened  sense, 
As  if  it's  own  delights  unknown  had  been 
Until  this  beauteous,  chosen,  blissful  day ! 
Elastic  was  my  step,  elate  my  heart ; 
Heaven  was  abroad,  around,  beside,  within, 
Beneath  in  flowers,  and,  oh  how  beautiful ! 
In  fleecy  clouds  and  azure  vault  above. 

Upward  I  wound  my  way,  upward  my  thoughts 

Ascended,  and  every  upward  step  grew 

Nearer  Heaven.     The  very  leaves  above  my  head 

Whispered  of  Thee  I  in  Thee,  in  Thee  we  live  I 

And,  as  I  look'd  adown  the  fertile  plain 

And  peaceful  hamlet,  all  it's  sounds  subdu'd 

By  distance,  far  below  my  present  path 

Amid  the  sunny  quiet  of  mid  air 

A  concourse  of  existent  thoughts,  it  seem'd, 

Rose,  like  a  sentient  atmosphere,  to  Thee  1 

Ascending  clouds,  that,  as  the  day  advanc'd. 

Higher  and  higher  rose  into  th'  infinite  space, 

Renew'd,  unto  my  meditative  sight. 

The  fourth  day's  miracle,  the  firmament 

Then  decorated  first  with  constellations 

And  made  glad  by  starry  gems,  that  speak 

God's  fbotsteps,  and  the  passages  whereo'er 

His  spirit  paus'd  to  breathe  some  thought  of  Love  I 

Thought  into  instant  action  borne  by  thought. 

Half  of  the  eflTort  of  creative  skill 

Had  exercis'd  it's  wonders  'ere  that  change  — 

So,  in  the  moral  miracle  of  Grace, 

When  God's  own  spirit  o'er  the  chaos  broods 

That  Sin's  confusion  and  black  ffuilt  have  caused 

Throughout  the  soul  of  miserable  man, 

How  oft  the  half  of  sublunary  life 

Hath  pass'd  away  from  darkness  into  death, 

Ere  yet  the  firmament  of  soul  divides 

From  vapors  of  the  Earth,  the  blessed  clouds ! 

On  these,  in  hues  of  Heaven,  His  promises  are  writ, 

And  parting  day  expires  in  radiant  bliss ! 
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On  the  broad  breast  of  this  expansive  mount, 

Trees  of  perennial  verdure  —  the  larch, 

The  fir,  the  cedar,  and  the  varied  pine, 

The  holly  in  its  glossy  livery 

Of  green,  with  scarlet  berries  and  bright  head, 

Mingled  with  beech,  and  mountain-ash,  and  oaik, 

And  birch,  and  chestnut  with  its  armed  fruit  — 

These  all  unite  to  shade  a  glen  through  which 

I  onward  pass'd  in  deepest  solitude 

Treading  my  way  on  flowers.     The  puiple  heath, 

The  blue  campanula,  lobelia  red. 

Myrtles  of  emeraldic  shade  that  creep 

Along  the  sward  embracing  the  kind  Earth, 

Whose  bosom  like  a  mother  yet  sustains 

Their  nestling  vines,  and  the  rich  moss  that  vies 

The  silk-worm's  product  into  velvet  form'd 

With  rarest  dies  of  artificial  green  — 

These  all  were  there. 

Slow  up  the  glen,  slow  o'er  the  yielding  moss 
My  ^ratified  foot  it's  impress  left ; 
I  walked  through  sweet  sensations  as  through  air ; 
A  hymn  was  in  my  heart,  and  numbers  came 
Without  a  wish,  an  effort,  or  a  thought ; 
Brie[ht  colours  took  possession  of  my  words, 
And  made  me  sing  tne  Rainbow  as  1  walk'd  — 
It  seemed  a  Zodiac  of  redeemed  souls. 
Borne  in  the  lightning  passage  of  a  thought 
From  spheres  beyond  Uranus ;  come  to  chaunt 
Ere  fades  the  sun,  the  providence  of  God  ! 
And  all  those  blest  prismatic  hues,  on  which 
The  eje  reposes  with  such  dear  delight, 
Glowmg  not  dazzling,  liquid  yet  sustain'd, 
Quivering,  settling,  were  the  changeful  hues 
Upon  the  plumy  pinions  of  bright  spirits, 
Arriving  from  the  upper  vaults  of  Heaven^ 

• 

Such  was  my  course  ;  I  could  have  roam'd  till  now 

Like  an  exhaustless  River  of  Delight 

And.  all  unspent  the  current  of  my  joy  — 

But  that  mine  eye  upon  a  distant  mark 

Had  fix'd  its  gaze,  and  wonder  hush'd  my  song, 

And  I  became  all  sight  as  I  approach'd. 

It  was  a  fountain  issuing  from  a  rock, 

A  hoar  gray  rock  that  bore  time's  earliest  date, 

And  forward  beni,  in  fond  protecting  care, 

Sheltering  this  font  that  seem'd  a  diamond  shield 

So  round  it's  margin,  and  so  lustrous  green. 

Silvery^  or  roseate,  was  its  surface ; 

Reflecting  clouds  or  trees  in  colour  and  in  form ; 

Each  hue  and  leaf  minutehr  pencill'd, 

And  all  as  still,  as  pure,  refulgent,  calm. 

As  Star  of  Eve  or  Messenger  from  Heaven ! 

Forth  from  the  beautiful  evolves  the  good  1 
I  could  not  gaze  untouch'd  on  scene  so  fair 
But  felt  the  strong  necessity  of  prayer ; 
And,  kneeling  down  beside  this  diamond  font, 
Gave  utterance  to  a  heart  o'ercharged  with  love, 
With  love  toward  *  Him  who  first  hath  loved  us,* 
Who  clothes  the  Earth  with  beauty  for  our  joy. 
And  guides  the  broken  heart  to  Heaven's  bngnt  gate 
By  the  still  waters,  and  the  grateful  shade. 
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Now  bending  o'er  the  mirror-wave,  behold 
The  full  interior  of  my  desert  mind 
Sketched  like  a  landscape  and  exposed  to  view. 
The  only  promise  of  the  wide  wide  waste 
A  small  oasis  on  the  wildering  sands ! 
Transfixed  with  grief  I  could  liave  cried  aloud, 
But  that  a  voice,  whose  silvery  notes  of  cheer 
Bring  ever  gladness  to  my  inmost  heart, 
ConsoPd  my  spirit  with  these  sacred  words : 
*  Truth  from  forth  the  Earth  shall  spring,  and 
Righteousness  look  down  from  Heaven.    Fear  not, 
Nor  waste  in  idle  grief  the  gift  of  life  ; 
The  fountain  this  of  Truth.     Plunge  boldly  in 
Thine  arm,  without  delay  or  doubt  or  dread. 
And  draw  from  thence  the  pearl  of  price  untold.' 
I  did  as  taught,  and  from  the  crystal  depth 
Drew  forth  the  wondrous  treasure  of  all  good. 
Joy,  joy  celestial  gleam'd  throughout  my  frame, 
And  peace  surpassing  joy !     I  tum'd  to  share 
Th'  unutterable  bliss  ;  and,  turning,  woke 
And  lo,  it  was  a  dream !  and  mom  had  come : 
Yet  did  mine  Eye  encompass  her  I  sought, 
For,  at  my  side,  my  own  Carita  stood, 
And  in  her  hand  she  held.  The  Book  of  Life  1 

JOBH    WaTBRS. 


TOM      VAN     DIDDLEMAS. 


A      TAZ.B      or     TINMaCUM. 


PART   TWO. 


When  Tom's  project  of  a  lover's  jaunt  to  the  metropolis  was 
ready  to  be  put  mto  execution,  he  left  Tinnecum  early  one  morn- 
ing, sitting  on  the  box  of  a  small  wagon,  in  company  with  Old  Bee- 
hive, who  was  going  to  dispose  of  his  patent  in  some  of  tlie  river 
counties.  He  would  fain  have  departed  stealthily ;  but  Thimbles, 
who  was  looking  over  a  patch  of  cauliflowers,  saw  him,  and  calling 
hastily  to  his  journeyman  Tirks,  who  was  standing  on  the  back 
steps  in  his  stocking-feet,  washing  his  face  in  a  tin  basin^  he  stood 
gazing  at  him  with  the  same  feelings  as  Praxiteles  would  have 
regarded  the  drapery  of  one  of  his  own  statues,  or  any  work  of  his 
divine  art. 

Full  of  *  sweet  thoughts  and  sugared  suppositions,*  that  wholly 
beguiled  the  journey,  Van  Diddlemas  arrived  in  town,  and  presently 
found  himself  going  at  a  rapid  rate  up  Broadway,  and  approach- 
ing his  destination,  perhaps  I  might  as  well  call  it  his  aestiny. 
Mr.  Hummins  and  he  had  been  talking  all  the  day  about  honey, 
until  they  got  upon  the  pavements.  Tom's  particular  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  first  article  essential  to  sustain  life  is 
milk ;  afler  that,  and  mentioned  with  it  in  sweet  conjunction  in  the 
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inspired  volume,  is  honey.  The  most  desirable  of  all  lands  was 
one  *  flowing  with  milk  and  honey/  Hence  it  is  as  important  to  jLeep 
the  bee-moth  out  of  hives  as  the  horn-distemper  out  of  cattle. 
*  Who-a !  *  said  Tom,  seizing  the  reins  violently,  and  almost  bringing 
the  horse  down  upon  his  haunches ;  *  here  *s  the  place.  I  *11  take 
one  of  them  hives  with  me  to  show  the  girls.  I  guess  I  *11  put  up 
here.  Call  for  me  day  arter  to-morrow,  when  you  come  down  the 
river,  will  you?  Won't  you  come  in,  Hummins?  I  know  the 
folks.' 

Mr.  Hummins  was  *  afraid  he  should  be  too  late  for  the  North- 
river  boat,'  and  'guessed  he'd  be  getting  on.'  The  Tinnecum 
Beau  Brummel  took  his  *  things '  out  of  the  wagon,  (a  clean  cravat, 
a  patent  bee-hive,  and  an  umbrella,)  and  stood  alone  on  the  pave- 
ment, looking  up ;  after  which  with  a  bold  foot  he  ascended  the, 
steps.  At  this  trying  moment,  finding  in  his  pocket  a  leathern  bot- 
tle which  had  been  left  behind  by  the  sportsman,  he  tilted  it  to  his 
lips,  and  exhausted  the  remaining  drops ;  upon  which,  experiencing 
an  encouraging  glow  through  his  system,  he  pulled  the  bell  with 
such  violence  that  it  had  nearly  sundered  the  wires. 

*  That  must  be  Manners,*  thought  Miss  Trelawny,  slightly  lif^g 
up  her  head ;  *  what  a  noise  he  makes  I ' 

In  a  moment  after,  the  name  of  Van  Diddlemas  was  heard  like  a 
startling  piece  of  news,  and  blank  looks  of  surprise  and  displeasure 
exchanged.  'I'll  walk  in,  Sir,'  said  Tom,  pushing  past  the  man, 
and  depositing  his  bee-hive  in  the  vestibule,  *  and  wait  a  bit  till  she 
is  hum.  My  name  is  Van  Diddlemas,  Sir ;  I  know  she  'U  be  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Van  Diddlemas.'  Hearing  voices,  and  escaping  the 
grasp  which  was  laid  on  his  arm,  he  passed  on  with  great  deter- 
mination toward  a  half-opened  door,  and  flinging  it  boldly  back, 
ushered  himself  into  a  full  drawing-room,  about  five  minutes 
before  the  hour  of  dinner.  The  guests  were  numerous  on  that  day, 
and  consisted  of  an  ex- president  and  some  other  persons  of  quality. 
Tom  started  at  encountering  his  full-length  picture  in  a  mirror 
before  he  had  advanced  many  steps,  and  between  that  and  the 
company  came  to  a  stand  in  an  attitude  of  perplexity  and  astonish- 
ment, while  the  perspiration  started  out  all  over  his  nose.  There 
he  stood,  button  for  button,  just  as  he  had  come  out  of  Tinnecum, 
in  all  the  charms  of  his  full-blown  assurance,  a  perfect  flower.  He 
held  in  his  hand  an  antediluvian  umbrella ;  so  it  might  be  called, 
speaking  a  httle  extravagantly,  for  it  had  been  in  the  Diddlemas 
family  many  generations,  and  had  never  been  decoyed  away,  but 
remained  in  its  own  place,  outliving  the  whole  of  its  vagrant  class. 
It  had  served  the  purposes  of  the  members  of  the  homestead 
through  the  storms  of  life,  and  went  with  them  to  their  funerals ; 
many  times  dragging  them  madly  after  it  in  the  hurricane ;  some- 
times in  its  old  age  turning  wrong  side  out,  but  always  brought 
back  again,  and  cured  of  its  queer  capers ;  thus  ever  remaining  in  a 
state  of  preservation,  and  looked  at  by  the  antiquary  with  delight 
The  storms  which  for  the  last  fifty  years  had  beat  on  it  would  form 
a  deluge.     Many  a  time  had  Tom's  grand-parents  walked  under  it 
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in  their  early  youth,  and  many  a  time  been  caught  under  it  in  an 
April  shower.  The  ferule,  if  it  ever  had  one,  was  entirely  gone, 
but  in  its  place  a  brass  ring ;  while  tlie  handle  proper  did  not  appear 
beyond  the  whale-bone  ends,  having  *  suffered  some.*  While  the 
distinguished  company  were  endeavoring  to  make  out  the  meaning 
of  this  new  arrival,  the  gently- steaJing  perfume  of  tobacco  began  to 
pervadj^  the  place,  and  it  was  evident  that  it  was  not  of  that  dead 
kind  which  is  absorbed  and  carried  about  in  the  clothes,  but  that 
it  was  incense  proceeding  from  a  live  coal.  The  cause  of  this 
appeared  to  be  an  American  segar  of  great  pungency,  of  which  the 
end  was  just  visible  between  Tom's  fingers,  wtiile  the  lighted  part 
warmed  the  palm  of  his  hand  which  concealed  it.  This  he  had 
been  loath  to  throw  away,  but  now  walked  up  to  the  grate  and  cast 
it  in ;  for  the  Tinnecum  young  men  never  think  of  relinquishing 
their  segars  when  they  pay  visits,  but  merely  abstain  from  puffing 
them,  and  let  them  smoulder  in  their  hands  until  they  go  away. 

Miss  Trelawny  had  looked  very  grave  and  retreating  on  the 
intrusion  of  the  new  comer,  regarding  it  as  something  very  mal 
apropos;  but  presently,  from  some  motive,  she  rose  and  smiled 
vaguely.  Tom  was  reassured  in  an  instant.  Tinnecum  recollec- 
tions crowded  fast  upon  him ;  he  advanced  and  stretched  forth  his 
heroic  hand,  and  letting  his  visage  relax  into  a  glaring  smile,  which 
screwed  up  his  eyes  into  a  small,  burning  focus,  and  turned  his 
mouth  into  one  long  streak  from  ear  to  ear :  *  Cousin,'  said  he,  *  I  'm 
mighty  glad  to  see  you.  I  been  wantin'  to  see  you  ever  since  you 
left.  Mrs.  RoUocks  sent  her  love  to  you.  Our  cow  •  •  •  Oh! 
aunt  Hetty  wants  to  know  why  you  aint  written.* 

Miss  Trelawny  laughed,  and  immediately  carried  into  execution 
the  happy,  sarcastic  idea  of  formally  presenting  Tom  to  one  of  his 
own  species,  a  Broadway  exquisite  of  superfluous  elegance.  So 
fetching  up  the  latter  by  a  signal,  *  Mr.  Quincummins,*  said  she, 

*  Mr.  Diddlemas !  * 

*AhI  —  aw!*     uttered   Mr.   Quincummins,-  bowing  very  stiffly; 

*  happy  —  h  -  m  -  m !  * 

Tom  stretched  out  his  hand.  *  Do  you  enjoy  good  health,  Sir  ?  * 
said  he,  looking  interrogatively  in  the  face  of  the  other. 

Quincummins  seemed  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  He 
screwed  a  glass  in  his  eye,  and  surveyed  Tom  with  the  greatest 
leisure.  Tom  returned  the  gaze  admirably.  It  was  pleasing  to  see 
those  two  absorbed  in  the  mutual  study,  representatives  as  they 
were  of  the  same  class,  but  imagining  themselves  to  be  immensely 
different,  as  a  cat  sees  its  own  face  in  a  glass,  and  is  persuaded  it  *s- 
two  cats.  Slinking  at  last  into  a  seat,  Tom  began  to  snatch  timid 
glances  at  surrounding  objects,  and  an  embarrassing  silence  ensued. 

*  'Pears  to  me,*  said  he  at  length,  ingeniously  endeavoring  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  which  was  riveted  on  him,  and  casting  his  eyes 
toward  the  ceiling ;  *  'pears  to  me  these  rooms  is  very  high  betwixt 
the  j'ints  ?  * 

In  the  midst  of  this,  dinner  was  announced,  and  the  whole  com- 
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pany  swept  out  in  grand  procession,  Tom  Van  Diddlemas  being 
carried  along  by  the  tide.  *  I  do  n't  much  care  if  1  do  take  a  cup 
with  you/  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch.  He  got  a  seat  near  the 
head  of  the  table,  next  to  the  ex-president,  with  whom  he  soon 
entered  into  friendly  intercourse  on  the  subject  of  cedar  rails. 
Upon  this  he  enlarged  understandingly,  and  with  a  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm, bringing  together  much  collateral  knowledge  on  all  .sorts  of 
timber,  its  adaptation  to  fences,  its  liability  to  worms,  its  strength 
and  durability ;  and  finally  bringing  the  subject  home  by  asking  his 
Excellency  what  was  the  state  of  rails  in  his  place.  *  We  *m  gettin' 
to  give  up  chestnut  altogether  in  Tinnecum,'  said  he,  *and  take 
cedar :  if  there 's  any  dumplins  in  that  soup,  I  '11  take  a  dumplin ;  I 
thank  you ;  I  *m  very  hard  on  dumplins.* 

Tinnecum  assurance  by  degrees  became  established.  He  dis- 
coursed fluently  and  ate  heartily,  his  appetite  having  been  sharpened 
to  a  keen  edge  by  the  ride  with  Hummins ;  at  least  he  acknowledged 
to  the  ex-president  that  he  felt  wonderful  sharp.  The  peculiarities 
however  which  he  exhibited  in  eating  and  drinking,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  recount,  since  they  are  nothing  more  than  would 
have  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  any  young  man  so  situated,  and  it 
might  be  considered  a  mark  of  meanness  to  hold  forth  and  to  glory 
in  so  cheap  a  triumph.  Conventional  laws  should  not  be  always 
binding,  and  it  is  easy  to  forgive  the  breach  if  it  is  done  out  of 
regard  for  the  beautiful. 

As  the  entertainment  advanced,  having  drank  some  wine,  Tom 
became  more  talkative ;  and  at  last,  by  his  very  peculiar  turn  of 
thought,  managed  to  enlist  the  attention  of  the  whole  table.  He 
had  now  got  upon  the  subject  of  rats,  whom  he  praised  for  their 
great  natural  endowments.  *  They  're  high-learned,*  said  he ; 
*  there 's  no  gettin'  a-head  of  'em.  Them  that  says  that  they  can't 
eat  through  a  hemlock  plank,  says  what  is  n't  true.  /  knows  they 
can.  They  eat  through  a  bin  in  our  bam.  I  see  the  com  a-sinkin' 
and  a-sinkin',  and  couldn't  tell  what  made  it  until  I  come  to  look  at 
the  bottom,  and  by  jings  I  there  was  no  less  than  two  bushels  of 
cobs!  Mr.  What 's-your-name,  here's  wishing  you  good  hetdth; 
Molly,  here  *s  your  'n ;  and  here  *s  a  blessin'  on  all  gals.  Wal,  I 
tried  to  catch  them  rats,  but  could  n't  seem  to  make  it  out.  They 
was  too  knowin'.  Old  rats  won't  give  up  to  die,  if  they  can  help 
it.  All  the  traps  that  was  ever  sot  won't  catch  'em.  One  day  I 
come  in  on  'em  sudden,  arter  I  'd  stopped  the  holes,  and  shut  the 
barn-door.  There  was  six  on  'em  on  a  pile  of  com  shellin*  it  out 
like  sixty.  When  they  found  they  was  choked  off,  and  couldn't 
squeedge  through  the  holes,  they  sot  to  and  squealed,  and  nm  up  my 
legs,  and  attacked  me  like  so  many  sogers.  I  began  to  be  a-feered, 
but  fell  to  and  fit  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  some  I  kicked  the  life  out 
of  them,  and  some  I  forked.  But  I  did  say  that  if  ever  I  got  out  of 
that  scrape  I  never  would  get  into  another.  Haw  I  haw  I  haw! 
h aw!* 

Mr.  Diddlemas  here  related  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  rats,  and 
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their  eccentric  devices,  by  which  they  *  got  a-head  of  him  *  in  his 
own  barn.  From  rats  he  naturally  slid  upon  coon-hunting,  from 
coons  to  foxes,  from  foxes  back  to  com,  geese,  chickens,  roosters, 
and  Muscovy  ducks ;  so  on  to  ponds,  swamps,  turtles,  newts,  lizards, 
black-snakes,  briars,  cranberries,  pond-lilies  and  wild  grape-vines; 
persimmons,   maple-sugar  and  spruce-beer,  ploughing,  harrowing, 

*  corn-shucking,'  straw,  hay,  oats,  and rats/     By  the  time  of 

dessert.  Van  Diddlemas  was  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  talking 
and  laughing  boisterously,  and  encouraged  to  a  degree  of  familiarity 
which  seemed  to  wax  more  and  more  unrestrained.  In  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart  he  had  already  done  some  things  hardly  tolera- 
ble, but  he  now  felt  as  free  and  gay-hearted  as  among  his  boon 
companions ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  emerged  into  a 
higher  and  more  congenial  life,  and  as  if  he  never  could  be  *  scared* 
again  during  all  his  days.  He  presently  began  to  recount  the  chro- 
nicles of  Tinnecum,  setting  down  Squire  Sharkey  as  the  great 
oracle,  and  pronouncing  a  warm  eulogium  on  his  character.  Some- 
body  asked  him  who  was  the  next  greatest.  *  Wal,  I  don*  know,' 
said  he ;  '  I  guess  Weatherby ;  they  *re  all  on  'em  putty  nigh  even. 
I  say,'  said  he,  giving  the  ex-president  a  nudge,  *why  can't  you  go 
out  to  Tinnecum  with  me  next  day  arter  to-morrow?  That 's  our 
trainin'  day.     Can't  you.  Mister  ?     I  wisht  you  would.' 

His  Excellency  smiled.  The  rest  of  the  company  laughed,  and 
he  was  encouraged  by  their  good  humor  to  extend  the  invitation  to 
all.  *  I  know  one,'  proceeded  he  *  that  s?uill  go,*  looking  through  his 
wine-glass  at  Miss  Trelawny.  *  You  need  n't  say.  No :  you  aint 
a-goin*  to  get  off,  no  how  you  can  fix  it* 

*  Manners,*  exclaimed  Quincummins,  with  an  air  of  great  arro- 
gance and  intense  inquisitiveness,  when  the  sensation  had  a  little 
subsided,  *  aw !  where  is  Tinnecum  ?  * 

Tom  opened  his  eyes,  and  stared  as  if  he  were  endeavoring  to 
sound  the  depth  of  such  profound  ignorance.  *  Is  it  possible,' 
thought  he,  *  that  any  gentleman  could  have  studied  jography  and 
never  heered  of  Tinnecum  ?  By  jings !  I  thought  every  body 
knowed  it.  It 's  a  good  deal  bigger  than  Ketchebonnuck,  and 
as  large  again  as  Cat's-Larder.  Where  in  the  world  was  you 
fetched  up  ?  * 

*  Who 's  the  belle  of  the  place  ? '  said  Mr.  Manners. 

*  What  say  ? '  rephed  Tom. 

.  *  Who  *s  the  belle  of  the  place  ?     Who  *s  the  greatest  belle  ? ' 
*How?* 

*  Are  there  no  belles  in  Tinnecum,  Mr.  Diddlemas  ?  * 

*  Well  I  swon  —  *  said  Tom,  smiling  and  staring  hard. 

Mr.  Manners  and  Quincummins  exchanged  looks,  which  said: 

*  He  does  n't  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  belle.* 

Tom  indeed  appeared  to  be  getting  in  a  fog.  He  swallowed  the 
wine  in  his  glass  greedily,  and  then  thrust  his  arm  up  to  the  elbow 
in  his  coat  pocket  What  could  he  be  fumbling  after  ?  First  he 
hauled  out  an  ear  of  red  com,  then  a  check-handkerchief,  then  a 
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small  parcel  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  which  he  clapped  upon  the 
table.  '  That 's  a  shirt,'  said  he.  After  this  he  brought  out  a  steel 
tobacco-box,  and  said  he  believed  he  'd  take  a  chaw.  Presently 
Mr.  Manners  renewed  his  question.  *  Who,*  said  he,  *  is  the  most 
distinguished  lady  in  Tinnecum  ? ' 

*  Mary  Ann  is  very  pretty,'  said  Miss  Trelawny. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Tom,  gazing  over  the  table,  and  putting  on  at  the 
same  time  one  of  his  most  charming  smiles ;  *  she  *s  jwtty,  but  you  *m 
puttier.^ 

The  approbation  of  this  little  jeu  d' esprit  was  so  great,  that  had 
Tom  chosen  to  rest  upon  it,  he  would  have  come  off  with  flying 
colors,  and  gone  away  with  a  laurel  on  his  brow  which  would  have 
remained  fresh  until  he  reached  his  home,  and  been  as  green  as 
any  cedar  in  Tinnecum.  But  he  now  thought  he  might  venture  a 
little  farther.  'After  all,'  thought  he,  *what  did  I  come  here  for? 
Not  to  eat  or  to  drink,  or  to  see  Mr.  Quincummins,  or  other  great 
folks,  or  to  show  off  my  buttons,  or  my  manners,  that  I  learned  to 
dancing-school.  It  wam't  for  nary  one  o'  them  things.'  Here  he 
thrust  an  enormous  quid  of  tobacco  into  his  cheek,  being  unable  to 
eat  more,  and  taking  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse  where  the  eclat 
of  his  late  speech  had  interrupted  it :  *  Mary  Ann 's  B,fust  rate  gal,* 
said  he,  *  and  no  mistake !  I  like  her  putty  well ;  I  always  said  I 
did ;  and  she  'd  make  a  good  wife.  But  as  to  courtin*  her,  Coz., 
that 's  a  different  matter ;  I  hope  you  did  n't  think  I  was  a-courtin' 
her,  Coz  ?  Me  and  Mary  Ann  us'd  always  to  talk  and  laugh  a  good 
deal ;  we  was  friendly  then ;  and  so  we  be  now.  The  last  time,* 
said  Tom,  putting  his  tobacco-box  in  his  pocket,  rising  from  his  seat, 
and  approaching  the  lady  whom  he  addressed ;  *  the  last  time  I  went 
over  there  to  borrow  their  rat-trap,  I  was  in  a  tolerab'l  good  sort  of 
humor,  kind  of;  the  old  man  and  the  old  woman  had  gone  a  visitin' 
to  the  Hollow,  and  Tight  warn't  to  tell  that  I  went  from  hum ;  (but 
he  did  though,  and  I  kicked  him  for  it.)  Wal,  I  says  to  Mary 
Ann  —  Oh,  psha !  it 's  immater  'el ;  but  when  I  was  a-goin'  away  I 
comes  up  to  her,  and  I  puts  my  arm  round  her  neck,  and  I  kisses 
her,  jist  so  —  !* 

Luckless  Tom  Van  Diddlemas  ! 

Quincummins  looked  revolving  pistols ;  started  aghast  all  the 
brave  gentlemen  of  the  company ;  but  a  whole  army  of  cavaliers 
could  not  recall  a  kiss  when  it  has  passed  the  rubicon  of  the  lips. 
Tom  stood  back  as  if  electrically  repelled,  and  contemplated  the 
mischief  which  he  had  done.  He  would  have  implored  pardon 
immediately,  but  he  knew  not  how ;  and  struck  dumb  with  a  sense 
of  his  own  impudence,  he  stood  there  petrified  in  all  his  beautiful 
proportions.  Had  he  stolen  a  sheep  with  all  its  fleece  about  it 
instead  of  a  mere  spiritual  kiss,  could  he  have  looked  more  guilty? 
The  saluted  lady  rose  with  a  calm  but  flushed  indignation,  hurled  a 
glance  at  the  offender,  then  merely  turning  her  head  over  her 
shoulder :  *  John,'  said  she,  *  show  that  man  the  door.' 

By  some  mysterious  agency,  certainly  with  very  httle  assistance, 
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Tom  found  himself  suddenly  transported  into  the  hall,  and  while 
fumbling  for  his  hat,  felt  a  sense  of  being  instantly  cast  down  from 
the  highest  pitch  of  elevation.  When  he  had  got  his  hat,  he  found 
himself  gently  assisted,  and  then  positively  pushed  by  the  shoulders, 
and  the  door  closed  after  him.  This  was  rather  too  much ;  his  hot 
blood  boiled  up,  and  his  well-known  pluck  revived.  Unable  to  get 
the  door  open  by  reason  of  its  being  well  bolted  as  soon  as  shut,  he 
stood  upon  the  sill,  and  began  to  kick  it  violently  with  the  toes  of  his 
cow-hide  boots.  Finding  that  it  could  not  be  carried  by  storm,  he 
went  down  upon  the  side-walk>.and  making  gestures  at  the  windows, 
began  to  threaten  the  whole  house.  His  noisy  fury  attracted  the 
attention  and  excited  the  curiosity  of  every  one  in  that  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  his  fragmentary  threats  and  maledictions  sounded  upon 
their  ears,  interrupted  only  by  the  cries  of  charcoal  and  the  rumbling 
of  omnibus -wheels. 

*  Any  on  you,  come  out  if  you  —  darr.     Darr  you  to I*m  the 

fleower  of  Jasper  Ceounty  —  Gi' me  my  shirt— Gi*  me  my  bee- 
hive ! '  A  severer  loss  recurring  at  this  moment  to  the  mind  of 
Tom,  he  got  upon  a  block  of  marble  before  the  door,  and  cried  out, 
raising  his  voice  almost  to  a  screech :  *  Gi'  me  my  umberell  I  —  um- 
berell !  — umberell ! ' 

The  opposite  windows  were  filled  with  laughing  faces,  and  the 
sportsman  contemplated  the  scene  with  a  satisfaction  which  could 
be  hardly  justified.  Tom  found  that  he  gained  nothing,  and  his 
rage  subsiding,  allowed  him  to  see  that  he  wa^  making  himself  a 
laughing-stock :  nevertheless,  as  he  beat  a  retreat,  he  turned  once 
upon  his  heel  and  shouted  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  despair  and 
revenge :  *  Gi*  me  my  shirt !  —  gi'  me  my  bee-hive  !  —  gi'  me  my 
xxmbexeWl  umberell!  umber-ell  I' 

The  probability  that  this  affair  would  be  published  in  the  penny 
papers  on  the  next  day,  did  not  afford  the  other  party  much  de- 
light. Tom  at  last  hurried  away  from  the  spot,  reeling  wofully, 
but  had  not  gone  two  squares  before  he  was  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  horse -stealing  I  The  occasion  of  this  was  his  resem- 
blance to  a  noted  horse-thief,  for  whom  the  police  had  been  for 
some  days  on  the  look-out ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  uncle  and  other 
friends  were  sent  for,  and  Tom's  character  established,  that  he  was 
released  from  limbo,  and  permitted  once  more  to  go  upon  his  ways. 
He  directed  his  steps  to  the  old  Bull's  Head ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  evening  was  somewhat  advanced,  engaged  a  passage  in  the 
wagon  of  a  friend,  who  was  going  out  to  'Tinnecum  with  a  load  of 
sheep. 

It  was  a  moonless  night,  but  the  stars  shone  brilliantly  in  the  sky, 
when  Tom  Van  Diddlemas  went  out  of  *  York,'  after  his  bootless 
errand,  accusing  himself  of  having  spoilt  all  by  his  own  rashness. 
*  You  've  done  for  yourself,  my  boy  I '  said  he,  stretching  himself  at 
full  length  on  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  and  burying  his  head  among 
the  fleeces  of  an  old  wether  whose  legs  were  tied  together  painfully 
tight.     Here  he  sighed  and  sighed,  and  was  borne  out  in  his  dejec- 
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tion  by  the  pathetic  bleating  and  blaating  of  the  sheep.  *  Good 
night,  Mr.  Toddiwiddles,'  said  he ;  'I 'm  goin'  to  sleep.  I-'ve  had  a 
high  time  of  it  to-day.     I  feel  a  little  sort  of  tired  out,  kind  of.' 

Mr.  Toddiwiddles  said  he  would  do  the  driving  with  pleasure  ;  so 
Tom  cast  aside  his  griefs,  and  abandoned  himself  to  that  blessed, 
blessed  forgetfulness,  which  steals  over  the  miserable  like  a  wel- 
come death,  wherein  the  weary  are  at  rest.  He  lay  like  a  heavy 
log  on  the  poor  old  wether,  whose  discomfort  was  already  great 
Onward,  onward  they  went,  through  all  the  livelong  ni^ht,  driven 
by  the  careful  hand  of  Mr.  Toddiwiddles ;  until  just  as  the  gray 
light  of  morning  began  to  *  streak  it '  in  the  eastern  sky,  they  arrived 
at  Tinnecum.  Tom  went  home,  sought  his  own  apartment  in 
silence,  put  off  his  new  suit,  cursed  Thimbles,  arrayed  himself  in 
his  every-day  attire,  and  went  and  worked  in  the  fields.  When  the 
horn  blew  at  noon,  and  pork-and-beans  were  placed  as  usual  on  the 
humble  board,  he  presented  himself  as  large  as  life.  He  could  not 
be  made  to  render  the  least  account  of  himself  He  came  back  so 
soon  '  because  he  did  n't  choose  to  stay  any  longer.'  Judging  by  his 
silence,  he  had  seen  nothing  and  nobody.  The  old  people  were 
vexed,  and  said  that  thereafter  he  might  better  remain  at  home. 
From  that  time  he  was  observed  to  be  less  social,  chewing  tobacco 
continually,  and  with  dogged  industry  persisting  in  his  work.  He 
never  went  a-visiting,  he  never  displayed  his  buttons,  he  vaunted 
not  his  usual  influence  with  the  fair.  As  the  winter  was  coming 
on,  he  formed  no  schemes  of  pleasure.  He  went  to  no  balls,  nor 
merry-makings,  but  sat  in  the  chimney-corner  with  Tight,  listening 
to  the  crickets,  or  shelling  corn,  sometimes  giving  an  ear  to  Tight's 
account  of  the  Hessians,  and  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

About  a  week  after  the  dinner-party  already  mentioned,  which 
Tom  had  by  no  means  recovered  from,  one  Saturday  afternoon  the 
old  people  wished  to  go  to  preparation-sermon,  notwithstanding  it 
rained  violently.  They  had  dressed  themselves  with  their  usual 
neatness,  and  were  ready  to  set  off  for  the  church,  which  was  at  no 
great  distance. 

*  My  dear,'  said  the  old  lady,  calling  to  the  old  gentleman  as  she 
lifted  her  eyes  to  a  peg  on  the  wall,  *  where  is  the  umberell  ? ' 

*  How  should  I  know  ? '  repHed  ]Mr.  Diddlemas  senior.  *  I  'spose 
it 's  in  its  place,  in  course.' 

*  Come  and  look  with  your  own  eyes,  then,'  said  the  spouse  ;  *  it 
aint  here,  that's  sure  and  certain ;  and  it  aint  no  where  else,  as  I 
see.' 

*  Tliat  's  very  queer  indeed.     My  dear,  has  n't  Tom  had  it  ? ' 

*  When  he  went  to  York  ? ' 

*  Yes,  yes ;  that  must  be  it.  It  can't  be  gone.  That 's  a  very 
careless  young  man.     Tom  !     I  say,  Tom  ! ' 

*  What  do  you  want,  Pop  ? ' 

*  Have  you  seen  any  thing  of  the  umberell  ? ' 
*Hey?' 

*  Where 's  the  umberell  ? ' 
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'  What  umberell  ? ' 

*  Why,  the  umberell  —  the  umberell !  * 

*  Ho  !  you  need  n't  never  ax  for  that  agin.     I  left  it  to  York.' 

*  Oh  !  my  sakes  ! '  *  Oh  I  my  soul ! '  ejaculated  both  the  old  peo- 
ple in  a  breath,  clasping  their  hands  together ;  *  the  umberell !  Oh, 
dear !  oh,  dear  !  the  umberell  I ' 

On  the  very  day  of  the  preparation-sermon  at  Tinnecum,  a  num- 
ber of  young  persons  were  assembled  at  the  house  where  Tom  had 
made  lus  debut  in  the  city,  making  themselves  merry  with  this  iden- 
tical '  umberell,'  passing  it  from  hand  to  hand,  examining  it  in  all  its 
parts,  opening  and  shutting  and  walking  under  it,  with  much  laugh- 
ing, while  they  imagined  the  rain  to  be  pouring  down  heavily. 
Poor  old  thing !  it  had  been  too  much  in  the  chorus  of  the  wild 
winds  to  be  ruffled  with  the  ungracious  breath  of  slander,  or  to  be 
torn  by  the  ingratitude  which  ridicules  the  kindly  agent  which  for 
fifty  years  has  never  stretched  forth  its  arms  but  to  shelter  the 
defenceless  from  the  torrent  and  the  storm.  But  there  were  those 
who  would  lament  over  it,  and  place  it  on  the  catalogue  of  things 
irretrievably  lost.  Shadows  from  their  very  nature  are  transitory, 
else  would  they  cease  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  illusions  of  the  world ; 
as  witness  the*  ever-shifting  clouds.  Nor  is  an  exception  made  of 
those  which  are  comparatively  fixed  or  somewhat  tardily  swallowed 
up  in  darkness,  as  of  sun-dials,  church-steeples,  pyramids,  and  oth- 
ers ;  but  if  the  poet's  solemn  meaning  can  be  enhanced,  and  there 
is  any  thing  more  evanescent  than  umbra,  we  would  say :  *  Pulvis, 
et  urnbreUa  sumus  !  * 

There  is  a  fearful,  critical  turning-point  in  a  man's  life,  when  he 
begins  to  think  that  he  shall  be  an  old  bachelor.  Nay,  he  has 
arrived  at  that  obduracy  and  stiffness  of  neck,  that  he  praises  the 
comforts  of  his  present  mode ;  makes  unjust  comparisons ;  speaks 
sarcastically  of  the  young  women  of  the  present  day ;  and  avers 
that  they  are  not  fitted  to  make  excellent  wives.  Tom  passed  a 
gloomy  winter  of  vicissitudes  ;  that  is,  of  changing  feelings,  unmiti- 
gated until  the  spring  was  fairly  opened,  and  he  was  once  more  in 
the  furrow,  directing  the  course  of  the  plough.  In  that  season  of 
returning  life,  the  face  of  Nature  endeavors  to  reflect  her  own  cheer- 
ful smiles  into  the  troubled  heart,  and  to  awaken  it  to  sympathy ; 
nor  is  it  natural  to  the  elastic  spirits  of  the  young  to  remain  long 
depressed.  The  month  of  May  came  in  with  an  unusual  pomp  arid 
beauty ;  the  universal  dormant  life  revealed  itself  in  myriad  forms, 
and  the  earth,  revolving  in  the  transparent  light,  seemed  but  a  tran- 
script of  the  higher  heavens.  The  woods  were  green  again,  the 
orchestra  of  birds  full ;  the  undulating  fields  were  glorious  in  the 
animation  of  their  first  verdure ;  the  little  knolls  or  bosoms  of  the 
soil  upheaving  as  with  a  joyful  pulse,  rejoiced  on  every  side ;  and 
every  where,  in  gardens  or  wild  meads,  the  buds  unclasping  their 
embrace  gave  up  their  imprisoned  shapes  of  beauty  ;  the  lily  with 
its  unblemished  purity,  the  inimitable  rose.  Ah !  who  would  not 
admire  with  the  birds,  seeming  to  expire  in  giving  birth  to  their  too 
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full  transports  of  delight  ?  Tom  Van  Diddlemas  had  a  relapse  into 
his  former  passion,  which  compelled  him  with  tears  and  smiles  to 
think  again  of  Mary- Ann.  It  came  upon  him  as  quickly  as  the 
flash  of  his  sharp  sythe  which  he  was  whetting  in  the  field,  and 
which  he  immediately  threw  down  to  retire  into  the  apple-orchard, 
to  reflect  what  was  best  to  be  done.  lie  sat  down  under  a  tree,  and 
remembering  his  school-boy  disquisitions,  took  out  his  tablets,  and 
wished  to  indite  something  *  On  Love.'     *  Love,*  wrote  he,  dipping 

his  blunt  pencil  into  his  mouth,  *  is,  is,  is nothing  oncommon. 

There  is  probably  no  young  man  in  Tinnecum,  or  any  wheres  else, 
who  will  not  some  day  be  in  love  —  kind  of  It  is  beautiful  as 
mornin' -glories,  but  as  queer  as  cactuses.  When  I  sot  near  my 
mistress,  and  heercd  her  talk  and  see  her  smile,  I  can't  describe  my 
sentiments.  I  couldn't  speak  —  nothing  but  a  sort  of  a  buzzing. 
My  eyes  was  dim ;  I  was  sort  of  faint ;  I  was  pretty  nigh  gone, 
kind  of  *  Oh  psha ! '  said  Toni,  tearing  up  the  composition,  and 
getting  upon  his  feet,  *  it 's  nonsense.' 

At  that  moment  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  a  flash  of  light,  being 
a  reflection  from  two  polished  milk-pails  ;  and  with  a  beating  heart 
he  saw  at  a  distance  the  erect  form  of  Mary- Ann.  He  stood  like  a 
painter  or  poet  gazing  afar  at  some  vision  of  poetic  beauty ;  then  he 
put  his  sythe  on  his  shoulder,  walked  down  to  the  brook,  washed 
his  hands  and  face  very  clean,  put  on  his  coat,  (not  the  cJiefd'oeuvre 
of  Thimbles',  but  one  of  plain  brown,  with  buttons  far  from  elegant,) 
and  having  arranged  all  his  dress  with  much  propriety,  set  off  with 
a  fixed  resolution  toward  the  cottage  which  ho  had  once  entered, 
how  familiarly!  It  might  not  yet  be  too  late  to  repair  the  evil 
resulting  from  his  great  folly.  With  fcehngs  of  a  very  mixed  char- 
acter, he  found  himself  standing  before  the  door.  Trembhngly  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  latch.  Ah  !  how  altered  from  that  Tom 
Van  Diddlemas  whose  undoubted  sway  once  extended  over  the 
fair !  At  last  he  opened  the  door,  and  entered  with  his  troubled 
visage.  *  Mary- Ann  ? '  said  he,  in  a  voice  suspended  betwixt  hope 
and  fear. 

The  maiden  turned  round.  His  presence  startled  her.  For  some 
months  he  had  been  an  absent  one  ;  never  crossing  the  threshold ; 
keeping  himself  aloof,  not  from  her  only,  but  from  the  world  —  the 
world  of  Tinnecum !  When  silence  has  been  long  kept,  it  is  a  very 
delicate,  difficult  matter  to  break  it,  at  least  aright.  The  first  words, 
which  ought  to  have  a  musical,  magical  charm  to  scatter  the  brood- 
ing solemnity,  shrink  back  from  our  dumb  hps.  We  imagine  that 
our  own  voice  will  sound  strange  to  our  own  ears,  and  superstitiously 
fly  from  its  uncouth  echoes,  as  Chloe,  fawn-like,  escaped  from  the 
poet.  Tom  stood  for  a  moment  in  great  perplexity,  his  hands  thrust 
into  liis  pockets,  and  looking  as  if  he  wanted  some  body  else  to 
speak  first ;  after  which  he  stammered  forth  again,  with  a  culprit's 
look :  *  Mary- Ann ?  * 

Mary-Ann,  with  calm  self-possession,  sat  down  to  receive  his 
message,  if  indeed  he  had  any.     Tom's  lips  remained  sealed.     His 
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eyes  were  ca45t  upon  the  sanded  floor.  Two  or  three  times  he  was 
going  to  speak,  and  then  stopped  short,  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, of  which  the  sash  was  raised.  The  honeysuckle  which  ram- 
bled over  the  house,  creeping  in  at  every  chamber,  blossoming  over 
the  eaves,  binding  together  the  falling  shingles  and  the  moss-grown 
roof,  and  clasping  the  whole  cottage  in  its  sweet  embrace,  strayed 
into  the  room,  and  filled  it  with  its  excessive  perfume.  Indeed,  the 
window  could  not  be  closed  but  its  branches  must  be  thrust  out  with 
violence,  always  to  steal  back  again,  bringing  the  sweet-briar  with 
it,  whose  leaves  are  tinct  with  so  dehcate  a  fragrance  after  vernal 
showers.  Tom's  every  sense  was  enslaved ;  and  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  birds,  he  still  continued  to  look  out  of  the  window  of 
the  cottage  into  the  grove  which  embosomed  it.  For  a  cottage  is 
nothing  without  the  shade  of  some  forest-trees,  as  trees  are  of  less 
value  without  the  music  of  birds.  But  a  fair  form  and  a  kind  heart , 
is  the  charm  which  hallows  and  blesses  and  consecrates  all — cot- 
tage, and  birds,  and  trees !  Who  would  not  sigh  to  possess  all, 
if  it  were  possible  ?  But  sighing  avails  nothing ;  so  Tom  sum- 
moned all  his  boldness,  and  looking  around  him  stealthily,  while  he 
prepared  for  a  passionate  burst  of  affection :  *  Mary- Ann,'  said  he, 

*  I  wish-t  you  *d  marry  me  I ' 

He  did  not  dare  to  look  up  and  ante-date  his  doom.  He  listened. 
Did  his  ears  deceive  him,  or  was  it  those  sweet  lips  which  answered, 

*  Never  !  *  ?  He  mistrusted  that  he  was  deluded  by  a  false  echo ;  so 
he  put  the  question  with  a  greater  fervor,  and  hearkened  with  a 
more  attentive  ear.  Then,  with  a  quick  petulance,  like  two  claps 
of  thunder  coming  one  after  another,  he  heard  the  dreary  words : 
'Never  /  —  never  1 ' 

He  was  confounded.  He  was  an  outcast  among  the  sweetest 
scenes  of  nature  ;  compelled  to  hear  the  very  pigeons  cooing  on  the 
eaves,  and,  unpartaking,  to  witness  the  universal  passion  and 
acknowledgment  of  love.  He  struggled  hard  to  say  somewhat  in 
self-extenuation,  but  the  attention  of  his  crael  fair  one  was  attracted 
another  way.  Hark!  from  without,  and  beneath  the  windows,  a 
confused  murmuring,  as  of  many  small  voices,  accompanied  with 
tinkling  sounds,  the  beating  of  brazen  kettles,  the  striking  as  of 
cymbals,  and  the  charivari  of  rude  instruments.  Mary- Ann  arose 
hastily,  courtesied  as  she  retired,  and  said  with  a  pleasant  smile : 

*  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Diddlemas ;  my  bees  is  swarming.' 

Tom  could  not  stand  this.  He  was  driven  to  desperation.  He 
sprang  before  her,  seized  her  hand,  and  protesting  with  immense 
energy,  *  Mary- Ann,'  exclaimed  he,  *  I  had  *  a  big  stone  in  my  hat,' 
I  swon  I  did ! ' 

This  figurative  allusion  to  his  conduct  on  a  former  occasion, 
intending  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  disguise, 
if  understood  at  all,  was  disregarded.  His  offended  mistress  drew 
herself  away  from  him,  went  out,  and  left  him  clasping  the  iron 
handle  of  a  gridiron  in  absolute  despair.  An  old  woman  came  in 
to  cut  a  brown  loaf  *  Oh  I  Mistress  Tidygate,'  said  Tom,  *  Mary- 
Ann  do  n't  treat  me  well  I ' 
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Without  the  cottage,  the  din  waxes  yet  louder.  Sauce-pans  contm- 
ually  drummed  upon,  gong-like  kettles,  and  the  shrill  dissonance  of 
whistles,  combine  to  please  the  queen-bee*s  ear.  She  has  gone  out 
of  the  hive  with  her  whole  suite.  Her  tumultuous  people  are  exci- 
ted in  mid  air ;  they  range  not  in  arrowy  lines,  as  when  they  forage 
for  flowers ;  but  hither,  thither,  upward,  ever  returning,  guided  by 
her  motions,  attentive  to  her  slightest  will.  They  rally  round  her, 
they  cling  to  her,  they  obediently  follow,  whether,  unmindful  of  the 
mortal  din,  she  flies  away  to  the  far-off  forests,  or  to  the  clefts  of  the 
rock,  or  whether  she  leads  them  to  the  willow  pastures,  to  the 
meadowy  margins  of  streams,  or  to  the  apple-orchards,  blossoming 
in  the  fulness  of  their  vernal  prime.  Vivat  Regina !  When  she 
has  established  her  sceptre,  and  sends  them  forth  to  do  her  errands, 
they  falter  not  on  the  wings  of  loyal  love.  They  go  forth  to  collect 
the  richest  treasures  for  their  queen,  toiling  like  laborers  for  the 
golden  ore  in  the  unfailing  mines  of  sweetness.  Theirs  is  a  gov- 
ernment monarchical  in  its  features,  but  better  than  human  in  its 
well-adjusted  parts  and  its  exact  economy ;  which  vies  with  any  on 
earth  in  loyalty  to  the  sovereign ;  which  imposes  just  burdens  on 
the  populace,  and  inflicts  punishment  on  the  drones ;  and  although 
it  sends  its  harmless  banditti  into  all  fields,  (no  by-paths  so  intricate 
as  to  escape  detection,  and  no  cells  so  deep-hidden  as  to  protect 
their  stores,)  yet  it  lays  its  taxes  so  equitably  on  the  wealth  of  flow- 
ers, that  while  it  fills  its  treasuries  to  overflowing,  it  commits  no 
robbery ;  it  takes  neither  fragrance  from  the  honeysuckle  nor  beauty 
from  the  rose. 

Tom  knew  something  from  reading  and  experience  of  the  habits 
of  bees.  He  went  out,  and  looked  on  sulkily  at  a  distance,  while 
the  business  of  hiving  them  was  going  on.  The  swarm  settled  at 
last  among  the  twisted  boughs  of  an  apple-tree,  whence  they  could 
with  difliculty  be  dislodged.  Mary- Ann,  who  acted  a  fearless  part, 
had  thrown  a  white  apron  over  her  head  to  protect  her  face,  and 
stood  upon  tip-toe,  holding  a  hive  to  receive  them  as  they  should  be 
shaken  down.  They  are  driven  from  the  tree ;  few  comparatively 
are  lodged  in  the  box ;  they  swarm  in  the  air,  and  cover  the  apron, 
crawling  over  it  in  all  directions.  It  is  removed,  and  ah  I  what  a 
spectacle !  A  dark  mass  hangs  upon  the  'kerchief  which  enwraps 
the  throat  of  Mary- Ann,  and  crowds  are  thronging  the  same  way, 
continually  increasing  its  bulk.  Should  a  few  only,  by  the  slightest 
volition,  dart  out  their  venomous  stings,  she  would  cease  to  breathe. 
The  spectators  look  on  with  blank  dismay,  where  instant  decision 
is  required.  Tom  Van  Diddlemas,  with  eager  haste,  comes  up  and 
commEmds  them  to  keep  at  a  distance  with  their  hot  breaths. 
*  Do  n't  move  an  inch,  Mary- Ann  ! '  said  he,  in  a  most  peremptory 
voice ;  *  do  n't  you  speak  a  word ;  do  n't  you  stir  from  where  you  be, 
or  you  'm  dead  ! '  He  then,  with  a  very  painful  interest,  commenced 
searching  for  the  queen-bee,  and  in  a  little  while  discovered  her,  as 
she  attempted  to  elude  his  observation  and  escape  into  the  crowd. 
He  immediately  seized  her,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  common 
people  with  her,  and  conducted  them  into  the  hive. 
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Now  the  scene  began  to  change  for  one  of  joy  and  gratitude. 
The  loyal  bees,  missing  their  queen,  rapidly  detached  themselves 
and  left  the  spot ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  not  one  remained  behind. 
Tom  Van  Diddlemas  seized  the  hand  of  Mary- Ann,  and  led  her, 
pale  and  agitated,  into  the  house.  He  himself  showed  signs  of 
emotion ;  but  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  cast  himself  passion- 
ately upon  the  place  which  the  bees  had  left,  and  declared  by  all 
which  was  of  good  report  that  he  never  truly  loved  another ;  that 
the  adventures  in  which  he  had  indulged  were  but  the  unaccountable 
fancies  of  his  youthful  time,  stimulated  by  intoxication,  and  repented 
of  when  over ;  and  that  he  was  fixed  and  unalterable  in  his  first 
love.  He  looked  up  to  read  the  influence  of  this  soft  persuasion. 
Serene  forgiveness  sat  upon  the  brow  of  Mary- Ann.  A  few  tears 
were  in  her  eyes,  which  soon  sparkled  with  smiles.  Tom  bent 
down  and  exacted  a  rrviUebasian  tribute,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
make  use  of  such  a  word,  inflicting  kisses  which  were  henceforth  to 
be  exclusively  his  own,  imprinted  like  royal  Bibles,  cum  privilegio. 
He  went  out  and  walked  under  the  flowery  hedge,  or  rather,  as  was 
usual  with  him  when  a  walk  could  not  keep  pace  with  his  too  joy- 
ful, fluttering  pulse,  he  ran.  He  wanted  a  friend  into  whose  ears 
he  might  pour  the  tale  of  his  success. 

Just  then  a  rumbling  of  wheels  was  heard ;  and  turning  an  angle 
of  the  lane,  a  small  wagon,  piled  high  with  square  boxes,  appeared 
in  sight  *  Oh,  Hummins  I  *  exclaimed  Tom,  springing  forward,  and 
clasping  the  hand  of  that  amiable  gentleman  with  warmth ;  *  oh, 
Hummins  I  if  it  was  n't  for  bees  I ' 

He  was  unable  to  say  more,  for  rapture  ;  but  what  he  meant  to 
express  was  merely  this,  that  were  it  not  for  those  little  laborers,  he 
never  should  have  tasted  the  sweet  honey  of  domestic  deUght. 

A  few  months  passed  happily  away ;  but  before  the  sickle  was 
laid  at  the  root  of  the  yellow  harvest,  Tom  Van  Diddlemas  was 
married  to  Mary- Ann.  She  was  an  orphan,  living  with  an  old  aunt, 
and  the  cottage  in  which  she  dwelt,  with  the  surrounding  msmor, 
were  all  her  own.  But  although  it  had  devolvd  upon  her  to  over- 
look her  heritage,  and  to  assume  the  command  which  naturally 
belongs  to  men,  she  never  suffered  it  to  fall  into  *  the  portion  of 
weeds  or  outworn  fences.*  To  her  native  energy  were  added  the 
charms  of  beauty,  and  true  goodness  of  heart ;  and  with  such,  Tom 
was  sure  of  a  happiness  outlasting  a  short  honey-moon,  and  promis- 
sing  to  endure  for  a  long  life.  By  virtue  of  his  relationship,  he 
took  charge  of  the  farm  for  Mary- Ann.  If  the  crops  before  were 
regularly  sown,  the  routine  of  labor  weis  not  now  less  punctually 
observed.  The  occasion  of  Tom's  former  idleness  was  a  too  great 
adoration  of  beauty,  and  the  want  of  having  his  affections  fixed. 
The  first  thing  which  he  did  was  to  buy  a  new  yoke  of  oxen  and 
to  cut  a  stout  ox-goad  from  the  woods ;  and  as  the  smooth-cut  sod 
rolled  from  the  sharp  share  of  the  plough,  and  his  loud  *  Ge-hoy !  * 
was  borne  to  the  adjacent  homestead  on  the  breeze,  the  old  people 
regarded  its  echoes  as  an  earnest  of  his  prosperity  in  the  world. 
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His  wife  took  charge  of  the  dairy,  as  before,  and  the  chum  ahready 
spoken  of  weis  brought  to  that  perfection  of  machinery,  that  the 
former  result  was  now  accomplished  by  the  astonishingly  small 
power  of  one  eighth  of  a  dog. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  remains  to  us  now,  than  to  paint  the  usual 
picture  of  rustic  peace  ;  in  summer  the  abounding  store,  in  winter 
the  cheerful  fire.  But  it  little  mattered  if  occasional  disappoint- 
ment was  felt,  from  which  no  lot  is  exempt.  Icicles  may  hang 
upon  the  same  bough  with  the  sweet  May-blossoms ;  crops  may 
disappoint  the  promise  of  the  early  spring;  the  tempest  may  pros- 
trate the  standing  com;  the  buds  may  never  ripen  into  perfect 
fruit;  clouds  may  lower  and  storms  threaten;  but  the  man  who 
enters  a  home  where  affection  with  open  arms  receives  him  at  the 
threshold,  can  fly  to  a  refuge  which  is  safe  from  petty  griefs,  and  to 
a  repose  too  deep  and  tranquil  to  be  disturbed.  Thomas  Van  Did- 
dlemas  never  relaxed  from  an  industry  which  was  necessary  to 
keep  his  possessions  in  order,  or  to  increase  his  wealth,  or  to  add  to 
his  stability  of  character ;  but  advancing  day  by  day  in  the  respect 
of  good  citizens,  remained  tme  to  his  own  home  and  fireside,  blest 
with  the  unfailing  love  of  Mary- Ann. 


THE        GRAVE-YARD. 
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'T  IS  a  green  spot  fenced  in  by  rustling  trees, 

And  pine-shrubs,  in  whose  shade  the  wild-bird  chirps 

Memly  in  the  noontide.     Here  the  wild 

Luxunant  ivy  lifts  its  javelin-leaf, 

And  briers  grow  up  amid  th'  embroidered  brake, 

And  the  tall  elder  hangs  its  berries  out 

To  blacken  in  the  sunshine.    Flowers  are  here 

Among  the  sunny  ridges  ;  clover-blooms, 

And  wild  moss-roses  reddening  the  young  grass ; 

And  here  the  black-berry  shows  its  purple  fruit, 

When  the  light  haze  of  August  faintly  veils 

The  distant  mountains. 

When  thy  heart  is  vexed 
With  the  confusion  of  the  thoughtless  world ; 
When  thou  art  sickened  of  humanity, 
Or  burdened  with  the  many  ills  of  life, 
Here  let  thy  footsteps  tend ;  for  thou  shalt  find 
Amid  the  quiet  of  tnis  hallowed  spot 
An  eloquence,  and  sweet  morality, 
Which  shall  bie^et  within  thee  fresher  thoughts 
And  firmer  fortitude.     Come  hither,  when 
The  misty  noontide  bums  in  the  blue  hills, 
And  the  nowers  faint  amid  the  grassy  tombs, 
And  by  the  road-side.    Through  this  winding  lane, 
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Whose  dark  and  yielding  soil  is  marked,  mid  way, 
With  ruts  and  hoof-prints,  dandelions  erow, 
And  gold-eyed  daisies  of  the  spring-tiae  crowd 
Upon  the  beaten  foot-path.     Here  the  gray 
And  stately  mullein  shows  its  flannel-leaf, 
And  lifts  its  saffron  blossoms.     Butterflies, 
Yellow  as  gold,  are  here  amid  the  ooze, 
Disporting  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  beyond, 
Wiae  fields  of  com  are  seen,  and  cottages 
And  meadows,  over  which  the  soft  wind  runs; 
With  a  faint,  fitful  murmur.    'T  is  a  spot 
Shut  out  from  the  great  thoroughfares  of  men ; 
The  highway  to  the  Country  of  the  Dead, 
Where  one  by  one  the  lovely  are  brought  in, 
And  laid  in  tneir  last  slumlier ! 

As  I  tread 
This  barky  path,  white  to  the  very  edge 
With  nodding  clover,  I  behold  the  graves 
Of  those  who  were  borne  hither  long  ago 
To  moulder  in  the  chamel.    Reverend  men, 
Whose  lives  were  full  of  faith,  and  they  whom  Death 
Smote  in  a  greener  age,  while  life  was  full 
Of  promise  for  the  future  ;  dark-eyed  youth, 
And  manhood  in  the  glory  of  his  prime, 
All,  all  lie  here  in  silence !     I  behold 
The  long  dark  gate  through  which,  with  struggling  steps, 
The  uncovered  bearers  of  the  dead  bore  in 
The  polished  coflin.    Is  it  here  they  lie, 
And  are  none  left  save  me  to  muse  upon 
Their  many  virtues  ?     Where  are  they  who  wept 
Beside  these  heaped-up  enraves  ?    Who  saw  the  rough 
Pine  box  receive  the  ncn  mahogany. 
And  heard  the  last  words  spoken  ?    They  are  gone 
To  mingle  in  the  vanities  of  life, 
To  follow  mad  ambition,  and  to  seek 
The  customs  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
As  if  no  warning  from  the  spirit-land 
Had  e'er  given  note  of  their  mortality ! 

And  who  shall  say  who  next  of  all  that  move 

In  yonder  thoroughfares,  shall  join  that  train 

Which  hath  gone  down  to  slumber  %     Who  may  tell 

The  limits  of  his  life's  brief  history. 

Or  say,  *  I  still  am  young,  and  therefore  Death 

Will  find  me  not  until  a  green  old  age 

Hath  touched  my  head  with  silver  ? '     Come  and  read 

The  homilies  which  Love  hath  chiselled  here 

Upon  the  gleaming  marble !    Let  the  dead  ' 

JVuike  answer  to  thy  boast ;  for  yet  a  few 

Short  years,  and  thou  shall  lie  as  low  as  they 

Beneath  the  grass  and  sunshine  1    Flowers  shall  bloom 

Above  thy  head,  the  sweetest  flowers  of  spring ; 

And  Winter  here  shall  chide  the  hooded  night 

With  the  rough  roar  of  tempests.    Thou,  meanwhile, 

Shalt  feed  the  long  white  coflin-worm,  that  crawls 

Lazily  o'er  thy  stone-cold  skeleton. 

By  all  but  him  uncared-for  and  forgotten ! 
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Retbospbctivx  Cbiticism.    Thx  Annals  of  thx  Pabish.    By  John  Galt.    Edinbrngb  and 
London :    William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

'  When  the  '  Annals  of  the  Parish '  was  published/  said  a  friend  and  correspon- 
dent in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Editor,*  '  I  happened  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  and  procured 
one  of  the  first  copies  from  Blackwood's  office,  which,  after  reading,  I  lent  out 
to  my  family.  It  was  well  said  of  these  sketches,  that  no  one  among  the  living  or 
dead  could  have  written  them,  except  the  author  himself.  Mr.  Galt's  intellect 
was  at  this  time  '  towering  in  its  pride  of  place  ; '  his  health  had  experienced  none 
of  those  shocks  which  toward  the  close  of  his  life  brought  his  manly  frame  to  the 
lowest  level  of  poor  humanity,  nor  had  the  troubles  of  the  world  disturbed  the 
brightness  of  his  imagination.*  Poor  Galt  1  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember 
the  touching  lines  which  he  penned  for  the  Knickerbocker  just  before  his  death, 
and  the  last  which  he  ever  wrote  for  the  press.  The  letter  which  accompanied 
them  was  written  in  staggering  characters.  He  had  already  been  stricken  with 
paralysis, '  could  only  mutter  when  he  tried  to  speak,'  and  was  almost  helpless. 
He  could  with  truth  adopt  the  language  of  his  old  parish  clergyman :  '  In  writing 
this  final  record,  the  very  sound  of  my  pen  admonishes  me  that  my  life  is  a  bur- 
den on  the  back  of  flying  Time,  which  he  will  soon  be  obliged  to  lay  down  in  his 
great  store-house,  the  grave.  The  darkened  windows  of  my  sight  show  that  night 
is  coming  on,  while  deafness,  like  a  door  fast  barred,  has  shut  out  all  the  pleasant 
sounds  of  this  world,  and  enclosed  me  as  it  were  in  a  prison,  even  from  the  voices 
of  my  friends.'  It  is  not  so  much  however  of  the  author  of  the  *  Annals  of  the 
Parish '  that  we  purpose  now  to  speak,  as  of  the  work  itself;  a  production  which 
deserves  to  have  a  thousand  readers  where  it  has  now  one  in  America ;  and  which, 
aside  from  the  interest  of  its  humble  incidents,  is  characterized  in  its  style  by  the 
quiet  beauty  and  elegant  simplicity  of  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  The  title  of  the 
book  sufficiently  sets  forth  its  character.  It  contains  the  simple  annals  of  a  small 
country  parish,  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland,  and  its  dramatis  personae 
are  mainly  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^  clachan,'  or  village,  in  which  the  gentle  histo- 
rian's lot  is  cast.  We  proceed  at  once,  and  without  regard  to  consecutive  order,  to 
present  a  few  extracts.  We  have  many  a  fair  reader,  we  dare  say,  who  will  fully 
appreciate  and  heartily  rejoice  in  the  retribution  which  was  visited  upon  the 
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*  proud  hussie '  who  would  not  lend  her  new  mantle,  lest  others  should  copy  after 
it,  when  it  would  soon  cease  to  be  an  attraction : 

*  It  happened  that  Miss  Betty  Wadrife,  the  daughter  of  an  heritor,  had  been  on  a  visit  to  some  of 
her  friends  in  Edinburgh ;  and  being  in  at  Edinburgh,  she  came  out  with  a  fine  mantle,  decked  and 
adorned  with  manv  a  riband-knot,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  the  parish.  The  Lady  Mac- 
adam, hearing  of  this  grand  mantle,  sent  to  beg  Miss  Betty  to  lend  it  to  her,  to  make  a  copy  for 
young  Mrs.  Macadam.  But  Miss  Betty  was  so  vog^ie  with  her  gay  mantle,  that  she  sent  back 
word,  it  would  be  making  it  ower  common ;  which  so  nettled  the  old  courtly  lady,  that  she  vowed 
revenge,  and  said  the  mantle  would  not  be  long  seen  on  Miss  Betty.  Nobody  knew  the  meaning 
of  her  words ;  but  she  sent  privately  for  Miss  Sabrina,  the  schoolmistress,  who  was  aye  proud  of 
being  invited  to  my  lady's,  where  she  went  on  the  Sabbath  night  to  drink  tea,  and  read  Hiomson's 
Seasons  and  Hervey's  Meditations  for  her  ladyship's  recreation.  Between  the  two,  a  secret  plot 
was  laid  against  Miss  Betty  and  her  Edinburgh  mantle  ;  and  Miss  Sabrina,  in  a  very  treacherous 
manner,  for  the  which  I  afterward  chided  her  severelv,  went  to  Miss  Betty,  and  got  a  sight  of  the 
mantle,  and  how  it  was  made,  and  all  about  it,  until  she  was  in  a  capacity  to  make  another  like  it ; 
by  which  my  lady  and  her,  from  old  silk  and  satin  negligees  which  her  ladyship  had  worn  at  the 
French  court,  made  up  two  mantles  of  the  self-same  fisMiiion  as  Miss  Betty's,  and,  if  possible,  more 
sumptuously  garnished,  but  in  a  flagrant  fool  way.  On  the  Sunday  morning  after,  her  ladyship 
sent  for  Jenny  Gaflaw,  and  her  daft  daughter  Meg,  and  showed  them  the  mantles,  and  said  she 
would  give  them  half-a-crown  if  they  would  go  with  them  to  the  kirk,  and  take  their  place  on  the 
bench  iMsside  the  elders,  and,  aAe^  worship,  walk  home  before  Miss  Betty  Wudrife.  The  two  poor 
natural  things  were  just  transported  with  the  sight  of  such  bravery,  and  needed  no  other  bribe ;  so, 
over  their  bits  of  ragged  duds,  they  put  on  the  pageantry,  and  walked  away  to  the  kirk  like  pea- 
cocks, and  took  their  place  on  the  bench,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  whole  congregation. 

'  I  had  no  suspicion  of  this,  and  had  prepared  an  affecting  discourse  about  the  horrors  of  war,  in 
tirhich  I  touched,  with  a  tender  hand,  on  the  troubles  that  threatened  families  and  kindred  in  Ame- 
rica ;  but  all  the  time  I  was  preaching,  doing  my  best,  and  expatiating  till  the  tears  came  into  my 
eyes,  I  could  not  divine  what  was  the  cause  of  the  inattention  of  my  people.  But  the  two  vain 
haverels  were  on  the  bench  under  me,  and  I  could  not  see  them ;  where  they  sat,  spreading  their 
feathers  and  picking  their  wings,  stroking  down  and  setting  right  their  finery,  with  such  an  air  as 
no  living  soul  could  see  and  withstand ;  while  every  eye  in  the  kirk  was  now  on  them  and  now  at 
Miss  Betty  Wudrife,  who  was  in  a  worse  situation  than  if  she  had  been  on  the  stool  of  repentance. 

*  Greatly  grieved  with  the  little  heed  that  was  paid  to  my  discourse^  I  left  the  pulpit  with  a  heavy 
heart  J  but  when  I  came  out  into  the  kirk-yard,  and  saw  the  two  amies  linking  like  ladies,  and  aye 
keeping  in  the  way  before  Miss  Betty,  and  looking  back  and  around  in  their  pride  and  admiration, 
with  high  heads  and  a  wonderful  pomp,  I  was  really  overcome,  and  could  not  keep  my  gravity, 
but  laughed  loud  out  among  the  graves,  and  in  the  face  of  all  my  people ;  who,  seeing  how  I  waa 
vanauished  in  that  unguarded  moment  by  my  enemy,  made  a  universal  and  most  unreverent  breach 
of  aU  decorum,  at  which  Miss  Betty^  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all,  ran  into  the  first  open  door, 
and  almost  fainted  away  with  mortification.' 

Is  not  the  following  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  natural  pathos  ?  Taking 
his  twilight  walk  through  his  little  parish,  the  faithful  shepherd  hears  the  groan- 
ing of  an  aged  member  of  his  flock ;  ^  the  croon  as  it  were  of  a  laden  soul  busy 
with  the  Lord  ;  and  not  to  disturb  the  holy  workings  of  grace,'  he  pauses  and 
listens : 

*  It  was  old  Misnr  Mirkland  herself,  sitting  at  the  gable  of  the  house,  looking  at  the  sun  setting  in 
all  his  f^oxj  behind  the  Axran  hills ;  but  she  was  not  praying ;  only  moaning  to  herself — an  oozmg 
out,  as  It  might  be  called,  of  the  spirit  from  her  heart,  then  grievously  oppressed  with  sorrow,  and 
heavy  bodements  of  gray  hairs  and  poverty.  '  Yonder  it  slips  awa',*  she  was  saying. '  and  my 
poor  bairn,  that 's  o'er  the  seas  in  America,  is  maybe  looking  on  its  bright  face,  thinking  of  his  hame, 
and  aiblins  of  me,  that  did  my  best  to  breed  him  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lokd  ;  but  I  coulcbia  wrestle 
wi'  what  was  ordained.  Ay,  Jock !  as  ye  look  at  the  sun  gaun  down,  as  many  a  time,  when  ye 
were  a  wee  innocent  laddie  at  my  knee  here,  I  liae  bade  ye  look  at  him  as  a  type  of  your  Maker,  ye 
will  hae  a  sore  heart ;  for  ye  hac  left  me  in  my  need,  when  ye  should  hae  been  near  at  hand  to  help 
me,  for  the  hard  labor  and  industry  with  which  I  brought  you  up.  But  it 's  the  Lord's  will.  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  makes  us  to  thole  the  tribulations  of  this  world,  and  will  reward  us, 
through  the  mediation  of  Jesus,  hereafter.'  She  wept  bitterly  as  she  said  this,  for  her  heart  was 
tried,  out  the  blessing  of  a  religious  contentment  was  shed  upon  her.' 

Of  a  like  character  with  the  above  is  the  affecting  '  picture  in  little  *  which 
ensues.  The  intelligence  of  ^  a  great  victory '  has  reached  the  little  '  clachan,'  but 
it  brings  to  poor  widow  Malcolm  the  painful  news  of  the  death  of  an  only  son  in 
the  triumphant  battle : 

*  I  WALKXD  out  to  conduct  her  to  her  own  house  ;  but  in  the  way  we  met  with  a  severe  trial.  All 
the  weans  were  out  parading  with  napkins  and  kail-blades  on  sticks,  rejoicing  and  triumphing  in 
the  glad  tidings  of  victory.  But  when  they  saw  me  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  coming  slowly  along,  they 
guessed  what  had  happened,  and  threw  away  their  banners  of  joy ;  and  standing  all  up  in  a  row, 
with  silence  and  sadness,  along  the  kirk-yard  wall  as  we  passed,  showed  an  instinct  of  compas- 
sion that  penetrated  to  my  very  soul.    The  poor  mother  burst  into  fresh  affliction,  and  some  or  the 
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bainis  into  an  aadible  weeping;  and,  taking  one  another  by  the  hand,  they  followed  oa  to  her  door, 
like  mourners  at  a  funeral.  Never  wa«  such  a  sight  seen  in  any  town  before.  The  nei^boni 
came  to  look  at  it  as  we  walked  along,  and  the  men  turned  aside  to  hide  their  faces ;  while  the 
moUiers  pressed  their  babies  fondiier  to  tneir  bosoms,  and  watered  their  innocent  faces  with  their 
tears.' 

The  character  of  Mr.  Cayenne,  an  English  lojralist,  who  had  fled  from  America 
and  settled  in  the '  clachan,'  is  an  exceedingly  life-like  portrait.  He  is  a  right- 
hearted,  wrong-headed  man,  who  will  not  only  have  his  own  way,  but  his  own 
way  of  having  it ;  generous,  but  plain-spoken  and  blunt ;  who  liked  the  good 
dominie  '  as  an  honest,  conscientious  man,  though  he  does  n't  mucH  affect  his  hum- 
drum preaching.'  At  first  he  is  very  much  disliked  for  his  impetuous  temper ;  but 
he  soon  ingratiates  himself  with  the  villagers  by  many  acts  of  disinterested  kind- 
ness, which  evince  the  native  quality  of  his  heart,  and  finally  becomes  a  justice 
of  the  peace  *,  in  which  capacity  some  '  reform  '-weavers  are  brought  before  him, 
charged  with  certain  overt  acts  of  radicalism.  What  ensued  will  afford  an  inlrling 
of  the  character  of  the  man : 

*  Whin  they  were  brought  in,  he  began  to  ask  them  how  they  dared  to  think  of  diriding ,  witk 
their  liberty  and  equality  of  principles,  his  and  every  other  man's  property  in  the  comntry.  Tlie 
men  answered  him  in  a  calm  maimer,  and  told  him  they  sought  no  roan's  property,  bat  only  th^ir 
own  natural  rights ;  upon  which  he  called  them  traitors  and  reformers.  They  denied  they  were 
traitors,  but  confessed  thev  were  reformers,  and  said  they  knew  not  how  that  should  be  impnted  to 
them  as  a  fault,  for  that  the  greatest  men  of  all  times  had  been  reformers.  *  Was  not,'  tfewy  amid, 
*  our  Lord  Jksus  Christ  a  returmer? '  '  And  what  the  devil  did  he  make  of  it?'  cri^  Mr.  Cay- 
enne, bursting  with  passion ;  '  was  he  not  crucified  ?  '  I  thought,  when  I  heard  these  words,  that 
the  pillars  of  the  earih  sank  beneath  me.  and  that  the  roof  ot  the  house  was  carried  away  in  a 
w^hirlwind.  The  drums  of  my  ears  cracxii,  blue  stariis  danced  before  my  sight,  and  I  was  fain  to 
leave  the  house  and  hie  me  home  to  the  manse,  where  I  sat  down  in  my  study,  like  a  stupified  crea- 
ture, awaitiiiff  what  would  betide.  Nothing,  however,  was  tbund  against  the  weaver  lads;  but  I 
never  from  tliat  day  could  look  on  Mr.  Cayenne  as  a  Christian,  though  surely  he  was  a  Warn 
government-man.' 

That  the  reader  may  see  how  true  a  '  government-man '  he  was,  and  how  strong 
his  ruling  passion  was  to  the  last,  we  annex  the  account  of  his  last  hours  : 

*  Mk.  Catkrnb  was  sitting  in  his  easy  chair,  with  a  white  cotton  night-cap  on  his  head,  and  a 

Cillow  at  his  shoulders  to  keep  him  straight.  But  his  head  had  fallen  down  on  his  breast,  and  he 
reatlied  like  a  panting  baby.  His  legs  were  swelled,  and  his  feet  rested  on  a  footstool.  His  &ce, 
which  was  wont  to  be  the  color  of  a  peony  rose,  was  of  a  yellow  hue,  with  a  patch  of  red  on  eacll 
cheek  like  a  wafer;  and  his  nose  was  shirpit  and  sharp,  and  of  an  unnatural  purple.  Death  was 
evidently  fighting  with  nature  fur  the  pos^essiun  of  the  body.  '  Heaven  have  mercy  on  his  soul! ' 
•aid  I  to  myself,  as  I  sat  down  beside  him. 

'  When  1  had  been  seated  some  time,  the  power  was  given  him  to  raise  his  head  as  it  were  a-iee ; 
and  he  looked  at  me  with  the  toil  of  his  eye,  which  I  saw  was  glittering  and  glassy.  *  Doctor,'  for 
he  always  called  me  doctor,  though  I  am  not  of  that  degree,  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you,'  were  his  words, 
uttered  with  some  difficulty. 

*  *  How  do  you  find  yourself.  Sir?  '  I  replied,  in  a  sympathizing  manner. 

'  *  Damned  bad,'  said  he,  as  if  I  had  been  the  cause  of  his  sutferiiig.  I  was  daonted  to  the  very 
heart  to  hear  him  in  such  an  un regenerate  state ;  but  after  a  short  pause  I  addressed  mjrself  to  him 
again,  saying,  that  *  I  hoped  he  would  soon  be  more  at  ease  ;  and  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Lx>rd  chasteneth  whom  he  loveth.' 

*■  *  The  devil  take  such  love ! '  was  his  awfnl  answer,  which  was  to  me  as  a  blow  on  the  forehead 
with  a  mell.  However,  I  was  resolved  to  do  mv  duty  to  the  miserable  sinner,  let  him  say  what  he 
would.  Accordingly  I  stooped  toward  him  with  my  hands  on  my  knees,  and  said  in  a  compas- 
sionate voice  :  *  It 's  very  true,  Sir,  that  you  are  in  great  agony ;  but  the  goodness  of  God  is  without 
bound.' 

Curse  me  if  I  think  so,  doctor  I '  replied  the  dying  uncircumcised  Philistine.    But  he  added  at 
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whiles,  his  breathlessness  being  grievous,  and  oA'en  l)roken  by  a  sore  hiccup, '  I  am,  however,  no 
saint,  as  you  know,  doctor ;  so  I  wish  you  to  put  in  a  word  fur  me,  doctor;  for  yon  know  that  in 
these  tim^s,  doctor,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  subject  to  die  a  Christian.' 

*  This  was  a  poor  account  of  the  state  of  his  soul ;  but  it  was  plain  I  could  make  no  better  0*1,  by 
entering  into  any  religious  discourse  or  controversy  with  him,  he  beuig  then  in  the  last  gasp ;  so  I 
knelt  down  and  prayed  for  him  with  great  sincerity,  imploring  the  Loan,  as  an  awakening  sense  of 
grace  to  the  dying  man,  that  it  woula  please  him  to  lift  up,  though  it  were  but  for  the  season  of  a 
minute,  the  chastening  hand  which  was  laid  so  heavily  upon  his  aged  servant ;  at  which  BIr. 
Catbunb,  as  if  indeed  the  hand  had  been  then  lifted,  cried  out:  *  None  of  that  stuff,  doctor!  70a 
know  that  I  cannot  call  myself  his  servant! ' 

*  Was  ever  a  minister  in  his  praver  so  broken  in  upon  by  a  perishing  sinner?    However,  I  had 
the  weight  of  a  dnty  upon  me,  ana  made  no  reply,  but  continued :  *  Thoa  hearest,  O  Loao,  aow  ha 
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confesses  his  unworthiness !  Let  not  thr  compassion,  therefore,  be  withheld,  but  verify  to  him  tho 
words  that  I  have  spoken  in  faith,  o(  the  bouudlessness  of  thy  goodness,  and  the  infinite  multitude 
of  thy  tender  mercies.'  I  then  calmly  but  sadly  sat  down,  and  presently,  as  if  my  prayer  had 
been  heard,  relief  was  granted ;  for  ^lr.  Cayenne  raised  his  heacL  and  giving  me  a  queer  look, 
said, '  That  last  clause  o(  your  petition,  doctor,  was  well  put,  and  I  think  too  it  has  been  granted, 
for  I  am  easier ; '  adding,  *  I  have  no  doubt,  doctor,  given  much  offence  in  the  world,  and  oAenest 
when  I  meant  to  do  good ;  but  I  have  wilmlly  injured  no  man  ]  and  as  God  is  my  judge,  and  his 
goodness,  you  say,  is  so  great,  he  may  perhaps  take  my  soul  mto  his  holy  keepuig.'  In  saying 
which  words,  Mr.  Cayenne  drop^>ed  his  head  upon  his  breast,  his  breathing  ceaseo,  and  he  was 
wafted  away  out  of  this  world  with  as  little  trouble  as  a  blameless  baby.' 


Although  a  man  of  a  guileless  heart,  and  a  spiritual  simplicity  that  would  be 
ornamental  in  a  child, '  a  sound  began  to  spread  in  the  parish '  at  one  period,  that 
the  good  old  dominie  had  unlawfully  coveted  his  own  maid-servant,  long  before 
the  twelve  months  and  a  day  had  expired  after  the  date  of  the  second  Mrs.  Bal- 
whidder's  interment.  '  Some  there  were,  for  backbiting  appertaineth  to  all  con- 
ditions, that  jealoused  and  wondered  if  he  had  not  a  finger  in  the  pie  ;'  but  'the 
hand  of  Providence  was  visible '  in  the  triumphant  result : 

*  Ws  had  the  latheron  summoned  before  the  session,  and  was  not  long  of  making  her  confess  that 
the  father  was  Nichol  Snipe,  Lord  Glencaim^s  gamekeeper :  and  both  her  and  Nichol  were  obliga- 
ted to  stand  in  the  kirk :  but  Nichol  was  a  graceless  reprobate,  for  he  came  with  two  coats,  one 
buttoned  behind  him,  and  another  buttoned  before  him,  and  two  wigs  of  my  lord's,  lent-him  by  the 
valet-de-chamer :  the  one  over  his  face,  and  the  other  in  the  right  way ;  and  he  stood  with  his  face 
to  the  church- wall.  When  I  saw  him  from  the  pulpit,  I  said  to  him :  '  Nichol,  you  must  turn  your 
face  toward  me  ! '  At  the  which  he  turned  round  to  be  sure,  but  there  he  presented  the  same  show 
as  his  back.  I  was  confounded,  and  did  not  know  what  to  say,  but  cried  out  with  a  voice  of  anger : 
'  Nichol !  Nichol !  if  ye  had  been  a'  back,  ye  wouldiia  hae  been  there  this  day ; '  which  had  such  an 
effect  on  the  whole  congregation,  that  the  poor  fellow  suffered  afterward  more  deriision  than  if  I  had 
rebuked  him  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  session.' 

Remark  how  the  rare  presence  of  a  Muscovy  duck  in  the  '  clachan '  arrests  the 
attention  of  the  observant  dominie,  and  with  what  quiet  humor  he  tells  the  story 
of  a  sad  mishap  which  befel  it : 

'  It  was  a  tractable  and  homely  beast ;  the  first  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  seen,  and  many  thought 
it  was  of  the  goose  species,  only  with  short,  bowly  legs.  There  happened  to  be  a  sack  of  beans  in 
our  stable,  and  Lady  Macadam's  hens  and  fowls,  which  were  not  overly  fed  at  home,  through  the 
inattention  of  her  servants,  being  great  stravaigers  for  their  meat,  in  passing  the  door  went  in  to 
pick,  and  the  Muscovy,  seeing  a  hole  in  the  bean-sack,  dabbled  out  a  crapfiu  before  she  was  dis- 
turbed. The  beans  swelled  on  the  poor  bird's  stomach,  and  her  crap  bellied  out  like  the  kyte  of  a 
(Hasgow  magistrate,  until  it  was  just  a  sight  to  be  seen  vrith  its  head  back  on  its  shoulders.  The 
bairns  of  the  clachan  followed  it  up  and  down,ciying, '  The  lady's  muckle  jock  's  aye  growing  big- 
ger,' till  every  heart  was  wae  for  the  creature.  Some  thought  it  was  afflicted  with  a  tympathy,  and 
others  that  it  was  the  natural  way  for  such  like  ducks  to  deck  their  young.  In  short,  we  were  all 
concerned ;  and  my  lady,  having  a  great  opinion  of  Miss  Sabrina's  skill,  had  a  consultation  with 
her  on  the  case,  at  which  Miss  Sabnna  advised  that  what  she  called  tlie  Caesarean  operation  should 
be  tried,  which  she  herself  performed  accordingly,  by  opening  the  creature's  crap,  and  taking  out 
as  many  beans  as  filled  a  mutchkin  stoup,  after  wluch  she  sewed  it  up,  and  the  Muscovy  went  its 
way  to  the  water-side  and  began  to  swim,  and  was  as  jocund  as  ever ;  insomuch  that  in  three  days 
after  it  was  quite  cured  of  all  the  consequences  of  its  surfeit.' 

Not  many  months  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  the  good  pastor  sets  about 
looking  for  another,  his  daughter  being  grown  up  and  marriageable,  and  himself  far 
down  in  the  vale  of  years,  and  expecting  ere  long  to  feel  some  of  the  penalties  of 
old  age,  though  '  still  a  hale  and  sound  man.'  *  Upon  this  important  concern,'  says 
he, '  I  reflected  as  I  may  say  in  the  watches  of  the  night ;  and  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  situation,  I  saw  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  look  out  for  an  overly 
young  woman,  nor  yet  for  an  elderly  maiden  ;  ladies  of  that  sort  being  liable  to 
possess  strong-set  peculiarities.  I  therefore  resolved  that  my  choice  should  lie 
among  widows  of  a  discreet  age.  Accordingly  I  fixed  my  purpose  on  Mrs.  Nu- 
gent, the  relic  of  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  both  because  she  was 
a  well-bred  woman,  without  any  children,  and  because  she  was  held  in  great  esti- 
mation by  all  who  knew  her.*  He  pays  her  a  visit  soon  after,  and  is  altogether 
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pleased  with  her,  and  her  careful,  tidy  ways,  but '  says  nothing  of  business.'  At 
length  he  invites  the  widow  to  his  own  house  to  dine  with  Dr.  Dikwiddis,  (*a 
gleg  man,  of  a  jocose  nature,'  who  is  disposed  to  be  very  nurthful  with  him,)  his 
wife,  and  himself,  being  *  determined  to  knock  the  nail  on  the  head  without  £airther 
delay/  The  company  came,  as  invited  \  and  at  dinner  the  courtship  advances  *  by 
easy  stages : ' 

^  Nothing  extraordinary  was  seen ;  but  in  cutting  up  and  helping  a  hen,  Dr.  Dinwiddie  put  one 
wing  on  Mrs.  Nugent's  plate,  and  the  other  wing  on  my  plate,  and  said,  *  There  have  been  greater 
miracles  than  these  two  win^  flying  together ; '  which  was  a  sharp  joke,  that  caused  no  little  merri- 
ment at  the  expense  of  Mrs. iNugent  and  me.  I,  however,  to  show  that  I  was  none  daunted,  laid  a 
leg  also  on  her  plate,  and  took  another  on  my  own,  saying  in  the  words  of  the  reverend  doctor, 
*  There  have  been  greater  miracles  than  that  these  two  legs  should  lie  in  the  same  nest ; '  which  was 
thought  a  very  clever  come-oflT;  and  at  the  same  time  I  gave  Mrs.  Nugent  a  kindly  nip  on  her  sonsy 
arm,  which  was  breaking  the  ice  in  as  pleasant  a  way  as  could  be.  In  short,  before  anything 
passed  between  ourselves  on  the  subject,  we  were  set  down  for  a  trysted  pair:  and  this  being  the 
case,  we  were  married  as  soon  as  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day  had  passed  from  the  death  of  the  sec- 
ond Mrs.  Balwhidder ;  and  neither  of  us  have  had  occasion  to  rue  the  bar|[ain.  It  is  however  bat 
a  piece  of  justice  due  to  my  second  wife  to  say,  that  this  was  not  a  little  owing  to  her  good  manage- 
ment ;  for  she  had  left  such  a  well-plenished  house,  that  her  successor  said  we  had  nothing  to  do 
buX  to  contribute  to  one  another's  happiness.' 

Oitr  space  admonishes  us  that  it  is  time  we  had  drawn  this  notice  to  a  close  ;  a 
hint  which  we  take,  pausing  only  to  give  another  to  some  of  our  enterprising  pub- 
lishers ;  namely,  that  a  cheap  American  edition  of  the  ^Annals  of  the  Parish'  would 
not  only  supply  a  desideratum,  but  we  think  would  *  put  money  in  the  purse '  of 
those  who  should  undertake  it. 


An  Addbrsb  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Charlton,  before  the  Phi  Delta  and  Thalian  Societies  of  Oglethorpe 

University,  in  November,  1842. 

We  welcome  this  well-written  Address  on  several  accounts ;  but  especially, 
because  it  assumes  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  ground,  in  relation  to  a  custom 
concerning  which  public  opinion,  at  the  South  as  well  as  the  North,  has  within  a 
comparatively  brief  period  undergone  a  very  important  change ;  insomuch  that  the 
remarks  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  may  now  be  assumed  to  express  the  prevailing 
sentiment ;  namely,  that '  the  benefits  of  duelling  are  not  at  all  comparable  to  its 
evils ;  that  society  is  strong  enough  and  civilized  enough  to  do  without  it  now ;  that 
it  is  no  longer  any  safe-guard  to  it ;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  used  as  a 
means  for  stifling  inquiry,  upholding  the  dissolute,  or  reinstating  the  guilty ;  and  that 
it  is  contrary  to  all  experience,  in  all  quarters  of  the  world  where  it  has  prevailed, 
that  the  practice  has  ever  refined  the  manners  of  a  people.'  But  hear  a  Southern 
gentleman,  high  in  the  civic  and  judicial  stations  of  a  '  chivalric '  State,  upon  this 
theme : 

*■  What  a  mad,  what  a  terrible  course  is  that  which  the  world  calls  chivalry !  What  a  strange, 
inconsistent^  savage  custom  is  the  modem  duel !  With  the  most  awful  threatenings  of  God's 
wrath  hanging  over  its  perpetrators :  with  the  powerful  prohibition  of  man's  law  agamst  it ;  with 
every  feeling  of  benevolence  opposed  to  it ;  wiin  not  one  virtuous  ingredient  mixed  up  with  its  evil 
and  malignant  passions ;  it  overcomes  the  principle  and  the  oourare  of  man,  and  brings  him  to  his 

Save,  a  murderer  and  an  outcast  from  the  kuigdom  of  God.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  anomaly, 
rdinarily,  we  look  fur  public  opinion  in  the  laws  of  a  country ;  and  what  we  find  on  the  pages  of 
the  statute-book,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  is  placed  there  by  the  opinion  and  the  consent  of 
the  people,  or  ot  those  who  make  the  laws.  But  in  this  case  we  have  two  public  opinions ;  both 
emanaUng  from  the  same  persons  ;  both  confirmed  by  the  highest  tribunals ;  both  armed  with  the 
most  terrific  and  appalling  sanctions,  and  both  precisely  opposite  to  each  other ;  the  one  forbidding 
the  combat,  calling  those  who  engage  in  it  felons,  and  threatening  them  wiUi  the  gallows  and  the 
prison-bar ;  the  other,  urging  the  poor  deluded  victim  on,  holding  up  to  his  unwilling  ^aze  the 
world's  reuuke,  the  scorn  of  the  populace,  the  contempt  of  the  self-called  chivalric  l^luch  voice 
shall  he  listen  to?  which  note  from  the  same  lips  shall  he  heed?  Poor  human  nature !  why  eskt 
He  putt  aside  the  fear  of  God  ;  he  looks  unheeoing  at  the  felon's  garb,  and  the  morderer's  death, 
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and  rashes,  mad  with  fear,  with  the  worst  kind  of  fear,  the  dread  of  poor  mortals  like  himself,  to  the 
perpetration  of  a  deed  that  will  cast  despair  into  his  hearty  and  dishonor  upon  his  grave  ;  that  will 
send  him  into  eternity  reeking  with  his  own  blood,  the  mstrument  of  his  own  destruction,  the 
destroyer  of  his  own  soul !  And  this  is  '  chivalry.' '  The  most  miserable  cowardice  that  can  exisL 
is  the  fear  of  man^s  opinion.  Courage  is  an  innate,  a  national  principle  ^  it  is  the  general  rule,  ana 
timidity  is  the  exception.  Man  is  bom  brave.  It  is  a  mere  physical  quality,  possessed  by^he  brutes 
in  quite  as  much  perfection  as  by  mortals.  It  is  no  singular  spectacle  to  belioid  the  soldier  rushing 
ap  to  the  cannon's  mouth ;  to  see  the  avaricious  encouiiteniig  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  the 
tropics;  the  hardy  and  the  heedless  sporting  with  life,  as  if  it  could  be  renewed  at  pleasure.  You 
may  find  physical  courage  in  almost  every  man  ;  and  where  you  do  not  find  it,  you  can  make  it.  You 
may  train  the  body  to  encounter  all  kinds  of  danger  undismayed ;  and  if  I  am  correct  in  these  asser- 
tions, and  your  own  sense  will  tell  you  that  I  am,  why  shoi/ld  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  violate  all 
law,  to  trample  upon  all  feeling,  to  sacrifice  every  benevolent  motive,  in  order  that  you  may  prove 
that  you  possess  a  quality,  concerning  which  none  but  the  ignorant  or  malicious  will  doubt?  ' 

The  evils  of  the  barbarous  practice  of  duelling  are  strongly  and  faithfully  pre- 
sented in  this  view  of  the  subject ;  and  the  argument  will  derive  additional  force 
from  the  position  and  character  of  its  exponent. 


OaxKirwooD  Ckmstbbt,  and  othsb  Poems.    By  Joseph  L.  Chester.   In  one  yolume.  pp.  132. 
New- York:   Saxton  and  Mii>xs.    Boston  :  Saxtor,  Peirck  and  Compakt. 

'To  his  Wife  (not  knowing  a  better  friend)  the  author  dedicates  this  book;' 
and  truth  to  say,  as  a  sample  of  her  husband's  poetical  talent,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
promise  which  it  holds  forth  of  future  excellence  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  the 
volume  is  altogether  worthy  of  her  acceptance  and  that  of  the  public.  The  poem 
which  gives  the  title  to  the  book  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker  for  January, 
and  has  been  very  generally  commended.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occu- 
pied with  briefer  lyrics,  some  of  which  have  their  faults,  certainly,  but  in  all  of 
which  there  are  marks  of  a  veritable  taste  and  a  pleasing  imagination,  and  evidence 
of  an  eye  that  sees  and  a  heart  that  feels  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  the  bright, 
tender,  or  sorrowful  in  humanity.  The  volume  is  clad  in  a  dress  well  befitting  its 
contents.    The  following  thoughtful  lines  are  all  for  which  we  can  find  space: 

*  I  MAY  not  wholly  die !    The  green -leaved  tree 

May  by  the  lightning^s  fearful  stroke  be  rent; 
Its  lordly  trunk  may  to  the  earth  be  bent, 
And  die  —  l^ut  there  is  no  such  death  for  me. 

'  The  violet,  that  liAs  its  modest  bead. 

Wet  with  the  dew-drops  of  the  opening  mom. 
Ere  ni^t  may  lie  apou  the  swara  uptom, 
And  faines  sing  a  requiem  o^er  the  dead. 

*  The  wild  gazelle,  whose  bright  and  melting  eye 

Seems  to  bespeak  a  human  soul  beneath. 
May  lie  a  stricken  corse  upon  the  heath. 
Ere  one  day's  sun  can  pass  athwart  the  sky. 

•  «  «  •  « 

*  As  the  tree  falleth  it  shall  rest  for  aye. 

When  the  flower  droops  it  will  not  bloom  again ; 
Nor  shaU  the  bird,  by  some  rude  archer  slain, 
Awake  and  sing  —  Dut  I  may  newr  die ! 

'  Though  through  my  veins  the  blood  may  cease  to  fly; 
Though  from  my  eye  the  lustre  may  depart. 
And  the  quick  pulses  stop  within  the  heart ; 
Yet,  ev^  in  death,  I  cannot  wholly  die ! 

*  Ib  there  no  region  where  the  bird  may  flee, 

When  the  tell  shaft  is  plunged  within  its  breast. 
Up  mid  the  summer  clouds,  and  ever  rest  ? 
None  for  the  Inrd  —  and  yet  Uiere  's  one  for  me  1 
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Early  Writings  op  Robert  C.  Sands:  Second  Notice.  — We  promifled 
in  our  last  number  again  to  '  open  the  budget '  with  which  we  had  been  kindly 
favored  by  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  lamented  Sands  ;  and  we  proceed,  with  a 
pleasure  which  we  are  sure  will  be  shared  by  our  readers,  to  fulfil  that  pledge.  We 
shall  commence  our  selections  with  a  few  mosaic  passages  from  an  admirable 
humorous  sketch,  entitled  ^The  Height  of  Impudence,^  which  was  offered  to  the 
*  Talisman  ^  annual,  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  or  the  lack  of  one,  not  inserted. 
It  afterward  found  a  place,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  'James  Isaacs,'  in  one  of 
this  class  of  '  painted  bladders,'  when  their  price  and  rarity  precluded  their  circu- 
lation beyond  a  favored  few.  The  incidents  of  the  story  are  somewhat  grotesque, 
but  yet  *  thrilling  to  a  delirious  pitch.'  Mr.  Am  aziah  Flint,  a  slightly  hen-pecked 
individual, '  an  obedient  husband,  and  easily  pacified  with  a  good  reason,  or  no  rea- 
son at  all,  when  he  got  it  from  his  wife,'  came  home  one  night  and  found  a  far  bet- 
ter fire  than  had  ever  before  gladdened  his  parlor,  blazing  on  the  hearth.  *  Two 
spermaceti  candles,  long  kept  for  ornament  and  not  for  use,  were  dispensing  their 
radiance  beautifully.  There  was  light,  and  too  much  of  it  j  for  right  in  front  of 
the  fire,  with  his  back  to  Flint,  sat  the  strangest  figure  his  eyes  ever  beheld.  The 
Phantom  was  using  for  a  spit-box  the  curiously  painted  China  jar,  which  his  wife's 
aunt  had  left  in  her  will,  and  which  had  been  '  immemorially,'  that  is  to  say,  for 
seven  years,  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Flint's  mantel-piece.  That  mantel-piece  was  now 
singularly  adorned  with  two  very  muddy  old  over-shoes,  one  hanging  on  each  side 
from  a  branch  of  a  brass  ornament  *,  while  an  old  greasy  hat,  with  a  brim  whose 
circumference  was  as  large  as  that  of  a  corn-basket,  depended  between  them  from 
the  nail  that  supported  the  picture  of  Flint's  grandfather.  Other  desecrations 
seemed  to  have  taken  place ;  but  the  visible  objects  in  his  back  parlor  were  pre- 
sented to  him  just  as  those  on  the  road  are  to  the  traveller  in  a  dark  night  by  a 
flash  of  lightning. 

'  Heavens  and  earth  I  what  were  his  feelings  when  the  Eidolon  before  the  fire 
slowly  turned  round,  and  fixed  him  with  its  calm,  cold,  fascinating  gaze  !  It  bore 
the  semblance  of  extreme  and  unnatural  longevity.  It  was  dressed  in  a  butternut- 
colored  suit,  of  antique  fashion  and  coarse  fabric,  a  red  waistcoat  and  thick  mix- 
colored  hose,  and  had  accommodated  its  feet  with  a  new  pair  of  embroidered 
slippers,  belonging  to  Flint  himself,  its  brogues  having  been  hung  up  to  illustrate 
the  mantel-piece,  as  before  stated.  Around  its  neck  something  of  different  colors 
was  curiously  twisted  like  a  cable,  and  knotted  under  the  left  ear.    Certain  singn- 
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lar  spots  in  this  cravat  looked  like  eyes,  and  had  a  fearful  effect.  It  had  a  red 
worsted  night-cap  on  its  head,  with  a  black  tassel  on  the  top.  No  hair  was  visible 
beneath  it ;  but  a  long  cue,  fastened  with  an  eel-skin,  stuck  out  in  front,  over  the 
right  shoulder.  It  was  chewing  the  Indian  weed,  and  liberally  bestowed  the  juice 
in  every  direction,  with  great  energy  and  impartiality,  on  the  carpet,  hearth,  chim- 
ney-piece, etc.  The  self-constituted  hitn-vmu  stretched  out  his  legs  leisurely,  put- 
ting one  foot  against  the  chimney-piece  and  the  other  on  the  family  Bible,  which 
reposed  on  a  little  table,  much  respected  as  the  depository  of  all  Mrs.  Flint's 
working  apparatus  and  knick-knacks ;  at  the  same  time  he  contrived  to  shift 
another  small  table,  which  was  at  arm's-length  from  him,  in  front  of  the  fire. 
Presently  the  Abomination  took  out  its  quid,  and  giving  it  an  emphatic  toss,  plas- 
tered it  over  a  rose,  in  a  picture  drawn  by  Mrs.  Flint  when  she  was  at  school,  and 
which  now  ornamented  the  wall  opposite  to  the  old  man.' 

Such  was  the  ^Appearance  ;'  and  when  the  terrified  Amaziah  had  obeyed  his 
request  for  brandy-and-water,  and  was  stammering  out  a  desire  to  know  what  his 
business  could  be  with  him,  he  was  interrupted  with  :  '  Listen  to  me,  young  man, 
if  you  please.  You  are  at  the  expense  of  fire-wood,  and  light,  and  this  brandy, 
such  as  it  is.  I  will  not  put  you  to  the  additional  expense  of  conversation.  I  was 
a  friend  of  your  grandf 'ther,'  slurring  the  penult  *  Do  you  want  to  see  him  ?  * 
Flint  looked  at  the  old  hat.  *  Not  that  miserable  daub!'  said  the  Phenomenon, 
rising  in  apparent  choler,  and  removing  his  hat.  '  Do  you  call  thai  your  grand- 
f 'ther  ?  Psha !  1 11  show  you  how  he  looked.'  So  saying,  he  took  some  cinden 
from  the  hearth,  and  delineated  with  them  a  monstrous  pair  of  black  whiskers  on 
the  pale  cheeks  of  Flint's  ancestor.  Then  making  a  mark  in  both  eyes,  which 
made  each  squint  in  a  different  direction,  he  observed  in  a  tone  of  indignation : 
*■  There  now,  that  dott  look  something  like  old  Peter  Flint.  But,'  replacing  the 
hat,  *  that  is  n't  what  I  mean.  Shall  I  bring  your  grandf 'ther  iip.  Sir ;  shall  we 
have  him  up.*'  stamping  violently  on  the  floor.  '  No-o-o!' exclaims  Am  a  zi  ah  ; 
but  the  Anonymous  plucked  out  the  tongs  which  he  had  thrust  into  the  fire, '  and 
rising,  made  a  circle  with  its  red  hot  extremities  round  a  sheepish-looking  lion  in 
the  rug,  which  Mrs.  Flint  had  purchased  but  a  few  days  before.  At  the  same 
time  he  lighted  a  whole  bunch  of  matches  at  once  in  the  candle,  and  whirled  them 
in  fiery  spirals  and  other  curves  over  his  head,  muttering  words  in  a  strange  tongue.' 
The  piteous  imploring  of  his  victim,  however,  disarms  the  Magician.  '  He  threw 
the  matches  in  the  fire,  whirled  the  tongs  three  times  round  the  ceiling,  delineating 
upon  it  something  like  the  zodiac  of  Denderah ;  then  spreading  the  legs  of  the  tongs 
wide,  and  laying  them  across  the  table,  he  resumed  his  seat,'  and  opened  his  busi- 
ness; commencing  with : 

*  I  am  an  old  man ;  and  my  time  is  short.  During  the  revolutionary  war  I  and 
your  grandf 'ther  were  friends.  He  was  a  private  and  I  was  an  adjutant  in  the 
corps  of  musicianers,  when  the  army  lay  at  Valley-Forge.  Silence,  Sir  I  Sit  up, 
and  look  more  like  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  for  the  credit  of  your  grandf 'ther  1 ' 
The  old  Dictator  goes  on  to  say,  that  Washington  directed  him  one  stormy  night, 
when  the  wind  blew  from  every  quarter,  to  go  out  of  the  lines  on  an  important 
confidential  mission,  taking  with  him  one  such  trustworthy  person  as  he  might 
think  proper  to  select,  to  assist  him  in  the  service.  '  I  selected  your  grandf 'ther,' 
continues  the  Shape, '  though  I  was  an  adjutant,  and  he  only  a  private  ;  and  though 
he  often  acted  like  a  fool,  was  sadly  given  to  lying,  and  would  steal  whenever  he 
kad  an  opportunity,  yet  I  had  a  personal  regard  for  him,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
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paying  strict  obedience  to  my  orders  and  advice.  We  left  the  camp  at  midnight, 
when  all  was  silent,  having  the  pass-word.  I  went  in  the  direction  I  proposed 
taking,  and  your  revered  grandf 'ther  trotted  barefoot  behind  me,  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. In  those  times  which  tried  men's  soles,  Amaziah,  we  had  no  such  luxu- 
ries as  you  are  now  indulged  with.  We  had  no  comfortable  stout  shoes  to  march 
in  during  the  day-time  ;  nor  could  we  at  night  hang  them  up,  like  mine  up  there, 
to  dry  gradually,  without  being  scorched,  and  put  on  such  easy  slippers  as  these. 
'  But  as  I  was  sa3ring,  we  left  the  camp  at  midnight,  and  might  have  proceeded  about 
half  a  mile,  when  our  path  led  past  a  farm-yard.  I  heard  a  cackling  from  one  of 
the  out-houses,  and  turning  my  head,  saw  your  grandfather  crawling  on  all  fours 
toward  it.  I  inmiediately  went  back,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him 
onward  a  hundred  yards  or  more,  until  we  were  out  of  the  reach  of  observation  ; 
when  I  threatened  to  blow  his  brains  out  with  a  pistol  which  I  had  with  me,  if  he 
attempted  any  of  his  old  tricks.  I  told  him  that  it  was  disgracing  the  service,  and 
discreditable  to  my  character  and  that  of  the  commander-in-chief,  for  our  confiden- 
tial agent  to  be  robbing  every  hen-roost  along  the  road.  We  then  proceeded,  your 
grandfather  following  at  the  same  respectful  distance,  until  we  entered  a  pass 
between  two  high,  rough,  and  perpendicular  hills. 

'  Proceeding  with  great  caution,  I  was  suddenly  struck  with  a  very  fearful 
appearance,  which  stood  on  one  side  of  the  road,  at  about  twenty  yards  in  advance 
of  me.  It  was  very  tall  and  white,  with  a  floating  mantle,  which  covered  it 
entirely,  and  seemed  waving  to  and  fro,  with  solemn  and  threatening  gestures.  I 
ordered  your  grandfather  to  come  up,  and  demanded  his  opinion  as  to  what  the 
apparition  was.  Not  that  I  wanted  it,  or  had  n't  made  up  my  own  mind ;  but  I 
deemed  it  judicious,  in  order  to  justify  me  in  my  own  proceedings.  The  old  fool 
first  guessed  it  was  moonlight,  though  the  night  was  as  dark  as  pitch  ;  then  that  it 
was  a  water&U ;  and  then  that  it  was  smoke.  While  he  was  making  these  wise 
conjectures,  the  thing  vanished.  I  marched  boldly  forward,  bidding  him  follow. 
When  we  had  passed  the  spot,  and  emerged  into  more  level  ground,  I  told  him  that 
we  had  seen  a  spook.  In  his  ignorance  he  pretended  to  laugh  at  me.  I  offered  to 
bet  him  fifty  dollars,  continental  money,  that  we  had  seen  a  ghost,  and  that  I  would 
convince  him  of  it.  He  took  me  up  ;  and  I  ordered  him  to  follow  me,  holding  no 
farther  conversation  with  him.  It  was  but  a  few  days  after,  that  your  grandf 'ther, 
in  climbing  over  an  oven  to  get  into  a  window,  with  a  view  of  stealing  a  piece  of 
bacon,  fell  down  and  fractured  his  skull.  I  felt  sorry  for  his  loss.  I  had  a  regard 
for  him,  notwithstanding  all  his  failings.  Now  Amaziah,  I  come  to  the  point  of 
my  business  with  you.  I  have  seen  that  spectre  since.  I  saw  it  on  another  peril- 
ous occasion,  and  conversed  with  it.  When  and  where,  I  must  not  tell  you  ;  but  I 
have  its  own  word  that  it  was  a  ghost,  and  that  it  would  have  spoken  to  me  on  the 
former  occasion  had  not  your  grandf 'ther  been  present.  My  time  is  short,  and  I 
must  settle  up  my  accounts  before  I  go.  I  calculate  that  continental  money  which 
your  grandf 'ther  lost  by  our  wager  was  worth  about  a  dollar  in  hard  money ; 
which,  with  compound  interest  from  that  time,  amounts  now  to  nine  dollars  three- 
and-sixpence.    This  you  must  pay  me ! ' 

The  astounded  victim  appears  for  a  single  moment  to  hesitate  \  but  the  Appear- 
ance threatens  to  call  up  the  terrible  ghost  of  his  '  grandf 'ther,'  which  at  once 
determines  the  course  of  poor  Flint,  who  proceeds  to  draw  forth  his  pocket-book, 
and  begins  to  fumble  with  its  contents.  *  A  ten-dollar  bill  fell  on  the  table.  Imme- 
diately a  monstrous  bony,  brown  and  freckled  hand,  with  nails  long,  hooked,  and 
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black,  was  spread  over  it ;  and  in  the  next  instant  the  guest  had  thrust  it  in  his 
pocket.*  After  giving  back  the  small  change,  and  comforting  his  victim  with  the 
assurance  that  although  in  present  haste,  it  was  his  intention  to '  call  soon  and 
spend  the  day  with  him,'  he  takes  his  departure ;  pausing  only  to  salute  Mrs. 
Flint,  whom  he  encounters  in  the  hall,  and  upon  whose  unwilling  lips  he  imprints 
a  sonorous  kiss,  and  to  whom  he  abruptly  apologizes  for  being  compelled  so  soon 
to  *  tear  himself  from  her  embraces  ! ' 

The  annexed  translation  of  the  beautiful  lines  by  Chateaubriand,  on  the 
death  of  a  young  and  lovely  girl,  the  daughter  of  an  aged  friend,  are  now  first 
copied  from  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Sands.    The  original,  commencing: 

'  II  deaceod,  ce  ceroueO,  et  \e»  roMt  mum  ta«he,' 

and  one  or  two  translations,  may  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers : 

THE     FAIR    YOUNQ    GIRL    AND    FLOWER. 

I. 

Tbs  bier  descends,  the  ■potlen  roaea  too, 
The  ihiher'a  tribute  in  nia  aciddeat  hour ; 
Earth,  that  did 'at  bear  ihetn  both,  thou  hait  thy  due. 
The  &lr  /oung  girl  and  flower  I 

ir. 

Give  them  not  back  unto  a  world  again, 

Where  aorrow,  pain,  and  agony  hare  power. 

Where  tempeeta  bught  and  auna  malignant  reign, 

The  fair  young  girl  and  flower  I 


III. 


Lightly  thou  aleepeat,  young  Eliza  I  now, 

Nor  fear'at  the  oppresaing  heat  or  chilling  abower ; 
They  both  hare  peruhed  in  their  morning  glow, 
The  fidr  young  girl  and  flower  I 


IV. 


But  he.  thy  aire,  whoae  Airrowed  cheek  la  pale, 
Benda,  loat  in  aorrow,  o'er  thy  funeral  bower. 
Time  o'er  thy  root,  old  Oak  I  doth  now  aaaail 

The  fitir  young  girl  and  flower  1  , 

The  literary  and  social  confederacy  of  four  or  five  congenial  spirits,  to  which 
we  alluded  in  our  last,  kept  a  sort  of  journal  of  their  thoughts,  sayings,  and  doings, 
which  was  perfectly  unique  in  its  kind.    The  first  section  opens  with  a  playful 

letter  to  Mr.  W ,  then  a  distinguished  editor  in  a  sister  city,  descriptive  of  the 

character  of  each  member,  drawn  by  each  other.  We  annex  a  brief  extract :  *  You 
are  a  great  man,  which  we  know  from  your  having  written  two  great  octavo  books, 
though  we  never  read  them.  You  are  also  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  must  be 
a  great  genius  on  that  account.  We  are  great  men  too ;  but  the  world  does  not 
know  it,  because  we  always  publish  anonymously.  We  think  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  sympathy  and  communion  between  you  and  us,  and  are  willing  to  patronize 
you,  if  you  will  get  rid  of  some  of  your  Jacobinical  notions,  and  turn  Protestant ; 
as  we  cannot  uphold  any  man  who  is  not  evangelical,  as  well  as  a  man  of  talents  ; 
and  we  have  an  orthodox  Episcopal  divine  among  us,  who  cannot  consort  with 
any  but  true  believers.  If  you  will  do  these  things,  and  give  evidence  of  your 
conversion,  first,  by  coming  out  in  your  next  paper  in  favor  of  King  George  and 
King  Louis,  and  the  Sultan  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  the  King  of  the  Little  Osa- 
ges  ;  and  secondly,  by  being  publicly  baptized  by  Bishop  White,  we  will  commu- 
nicate farther  with  you,  and  perhaps  tell  you  something  you  do  n't  know.*  •  •  •  We 
annex  a  single  passage  from  the  personal  portraits  ;  premising  that  it  is  only  the 
delineation  of  a  particular  feature  in  the  sitter's  character :  *  He  has  some  peculiar 
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notions  on  the  score  of  marrying,  which  makes  us  tremble  lest  so  excellent  an 
original  should  leave  no  copies  behind,  to  assert  the  character  of  good- and  faithful 
republicans.  He  looks  for  an  ideal  which  we  fear  he  will  never  see  realized.  He 
expects  to  unite  his  destinies  with  a  woman  economical  without  parsimony,  intel- 
lectual without  affectation,  and  beautiful  without  vanity.  He  has  lately  formed 
his  conceptions  of  her  person  from  something  he  saw  in  your  paper.  He  insists 
on  the  lady^s  having  '  English  head,  neck,  and  bust ;  French  waist ;  Dutch  hips ; 
American  legs  and  arms  ;  and  Spanish  feet  and  hands.'  The  letter,  which  embraces 
the  sketches,  concludes  with :  *  Please  answer  by  return  mail,  and  pay  the  postage, 
as  you  know  the  correspondence  is  entirely  for  your  own  benefit.* 

The  annexed  stanzas  close  a  story  entitled 'Jb««/7A;'  a 'stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  whose  doom  was  sealed  by  the  Eternal  Judge,  and  who  sank  into  an  early 
grave,  unattended  by  relatives,  nor  inquired  after  by  friends.*  *  One  of  the  senti- 
mental school  of  ladies,'  says  Sands,  '  on  hearing  the  particulars,  took  occasion  to 
write  some  verses,  which  I  add,  having  first  carefully  corrected  the  spelling.'  This 
facetious  introduction,  however,  did  not  hide  from  the  writer's  friends  the  true 
paternity  of  these  beautiful  lines : 

THE     UNKNOWN    MAN. 

z. 

T7m  WXX.OOM*,  anoaf  anknown  men,  a  ■tnnger  came  to  die ; 
The  mortal  ■ieknen  at  hb  heart  gleamed  wildlj  in  hie  eye. 
In  a  rude  hot,  oo  wretcbed  atraw,  they  laid  the  aufieier  low. 
And  blamed  the  tardy  hand  of  Death,  that  did  lu  work  to  dow. 


II. 


And  when  the  apirit  pawed  awaj,  with  idle  word*  and  lend, 
They  laid  him  in  a  shallow  crave,  wrapped  in  hit  ■qtialid  ahroud. 
Nor  even  tlie  public  liat  of  tboae  who  from  the  earth  had  aped 
Told  that  another  unknown  man  waa  numbeied  with  the  dead. 


III. 


Wliere  diaembodied  apirits  go,  he  pawed,  unwept,  unknown, 
And  left  behind,  nor  name  nor  fiime,  nor  tear  nor  funeral  itone  t 
One  only  rtcora  was  there  Ibund,  tor  rulrar  eyes  to  scan, 
Whkh  proved  one  tie  had  bound  him  to  the  family  of  man. 


IV. 


*T  was  writ  in  fiweifn  characters,  and  by  a  female  hand. 
And  brmibed  of  constancy  and  love,  unshaken  that  would  stand ; 
But  she  who  traced  tiie  Hnes  so  Ikir,  now  knows  not  where  he  Ilea, 
And  if  she  live,  and  yet  be  true,  in  vain  expects  and  dg^  I 


For  even  his  hasty  sepnlchie  is  now  remembered  not, 
And  briars  rank  and  duatering'  weeds  havn  over|[Town  the  spot : 
And  never  can  the  tale  be  known  of  who  the  wretch  tuid  been, 
Till,  when  the  Judgment-trump  shall  sound,  he  Hand  among  nie  Ua. 


In  the  two  following  fragments,  the  reader  will  perceive  a  capital  satire  upon 
that  class  of  persons  who  consider  all  knowledge  to  consist  in  an  acquaintance 
with  the  learned  languages,  and  a  successful  imitation  of  the  style  of  '  ^hionable ' 
novelists,  par  excellence^  who  would  seem  to  be  partly  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
first  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  printer,  and  the  second  is  taken  from  '  an  extract 
from  a  forth-coming  fiishionable  novel : '  '  I  am  powerful  in  all  ancient  and  modem 
tongues,  with  the  exception  of  the  vernacular,  which  I  have  never  studied  pro- 
foundly, inasmuch  as  I  conceive  it  to  be  but  a  vulgar  accomplishment.  I  hare 
given  no  ^quotations  from  the  Russian,  German,  Hebrew,  or  modem  oriental  lan- 
guages, because  I  understand,  to  my  great  scandal,  that  you  can't  get  them  printed. 
I  speak  nothing  but  Arabic  in  my  own  family,  who  all  understand  it  perfectly  well, 
except  my  youngest  daughter,  who  has  a  slight  tinge  of  the  modem  Greek  in  her 
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pronunciation.'  .  .  .  '  Miss  Grimes  was  a  little  enibarrastit,  and  not  a  little  moT' 
tijiit  that  her  mamma  had  so  soon  removed  her  from  Mademoiselle  de  la  Jambonne, 
before  she  had  acquired  a  clear  conception  of  the  nice  differences  between  the 
modem  cognate  dialects  of  the  ancient  Roman  tongue.  She  was  also  a  little  emut 
when  she  anticipated  the  various  feelings  with  which  the  marked  attentions  of 
Colonel  Stanhope  might  be  viewed  and  spoken  of  by  the  brilliant  circle  around 
her.  But  she  was  tovt  a  fait  dUcomhohliJkaia^  when  she  beheld  an  elegant  cavalier 
observing  the  tSte-d-tite  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  his  neckloth,  which  indica** 
ted  that  he  was  d^goute  with  the  interruption,'  etc.,  etc. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Sands'  satires,  we  shall  venture  to  quote  a  paragraph 
or  two  from  the  journal  d  la  TroUope  of  an  Englishwoman  through  the  Eastern 
States.  Sands  hints  that  her  credulity  might  in  one  or  two  instances  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  designing  persons,  and  we  rather  suspect  as  much.  She  embarks 
on  board  the  packet  •  Phcebe- Ann,  for  Rhode-Island,  and  soon  begins  to  describe 
every  thing  she  sees  in  the  Sound  with  great  minuteness.  One  appalling  incident 
is  annexed  :  *  While  wc  sat  gazing  on  the  beautiful  scene  around  us,  our  attention 
was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  dark  body  struggling  in  the  water. 
Twice  it  rose,  rippled  the  surface  by  a  convulsive  movement,  and  disappeared. 
Some  unfortunate  fisherman  had  been  lost  on  the  water.  His  boat  had  filled  or 
capsized  ;  the  fishes  he  had  caught  were  restored  to  their  native  element ;  and  he 
had  gone  along  for  bait.  His  family  had  prepared  their  frugal  evening  meal  for  his 
reception ;  his  wife  was  anxiously  expecting  his  return ;  and  his  children  were 
waiting  on  the  beach,  earnestly  gazing  for  their  parent  in  his  boat.  Alas !  he  had 
twice  sunk,  and  was  now  to  rise  for  the  last  time  this  side  eternity  I '  Such  was 
the  instantaneous  train  of  thought  that  passed  through  our  minds,  when  the  object 
of  our  attention  did  indeed  rise ;  but  it  sprang  this  time  quite  out  of  the  water, 
scattering  the  spray  in  every  direction.  It  looked  like  a  great  brown  hump-backed 
hog ;  and  the  captain  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  great  mortification  :  *  It 's  nothing 
but  a  d  —  d  porpoise!'  •  •  •  She  is  surprisingly  accurate  in  her  descriptions  of 
persons  and  things  in  the  metropolis.  Observe :  *  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New- York, 
who  was  deservedly  regarded  as  the  second  Feanklin,  was  in  the  dreadful  battle 
which  took  place  in  Long- Island  Sound  between  the  American  frigate  President, 
of  thirty-six  guns,  and  the  British  Chesapeake,  seventy-four ;  he  was  pressed  on 
board  the  latter,  and  compelled  to  work  her  guns  against  his  countrymen.  But 
when  the  President  had  succeeded  in  boarding  the  superior  vessel  of  the  enemy, 
this  valiant  person,  quitting  the  side  he  had  been  forced  to  volunteer  on,  headed  the 
boarders,  seized  the  British  commander  by  the  throat,  and  wrested  his  sword  from 
his  hand.  He  then  hauled  down  the  British  colors  ;  resisting  with  super-human 
strength  and  agility  the  combined  opposition  of  all  on  board.  For  this  behavior. 
Congress  voted  him  twenty  dollars.  I  ani  the  more  particular  in  stating  these 
facts,  as  I  believe  they  are  not  generally  known.' 

From  the  ^Journal  of  a  Day^^  kept  while  Mr.  Sands  was  pursuing  the  study  of 
the  law,  we  take  the  following  characteristic  passages  :  *  Read  Mr.  Burke's  speech 
on  conciliation  with  America  until  half-past  one.  Mended  the  fire,  made  castles, 
and  looked  at  Saint  Paul's  to  see  what  o'clock  it  was.  Finished  the  speech,  which 
I  take  to  comprehend  as  much  wit,  eloquence,  and  argument,  ^s  any  parliamentary 
harangue  that  ever  was  made  in  the  House,  or  written  for  the  newspapers.  Won- 
der what  Mr.  Sheridan's  speeches  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  are  so 
much  cried  up  for.  Imperfectly  as  they  are  reported,  one  expects  to  see  tonu 
VOL.  XXI.  36 
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sparklings  of  the  original  vein,  however  it  may  have  suffered  in  the  distillation. 
But  bating  the  episode  about  filial  piety,  and  one  or  two  sentences  beside,  these 
speeches  are  as  common-place  as  any  thing  we  read  in  a  newspaper.  •  •  •  Read 
four  pages  of  Thucydides,  containing  the  account  of  the  first  naval  engagement 
between  the  Athenian  ships  under  Phormion  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  together 
with  the  subsequent  manreuvres  at  the  two  Rhiums,  till  we  came  to  the  speeches 
of  the  generals.  Having  a  particular  aversion  to  the  speeches  in  Thucydides, 
because  the  Greek  is  so  bloody  hard,  left  off  reading  at  six,  and  went  to  tea.'  On 
his  return,  not  finding  any  of  the  '  confederacy '  present,  the  journalist  amuses  him- 
self by  drawing  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  his  lonely  room,  and  its  occupant,  oyrmet 
tolus^  which  evinces  no  small  skill  in  pictorial  delineation. 

Here  is  a  pleasant  specimen  of  a  *  Summary  or  Poetical  Analysis*  of  a  poem 
by  Paul  Allen,  entitled  'iVboA.'  It  is  a  paraphrase,  we  may  suppose,  of  the 
^  argument  *  over  each  canto  : 


*  TBts  ttatM  bow  Noah  w*m  quhe  tMl 
To  KO  what  work  the  dclu$;»  made ; 
But  Jojful  wh^n  the  rain-buw  came, 
Callinz  hia  wife  to  lec  the  %xmn : 

How  flnt  he  lent  a  raven  out, 
Who  carrion  ate,  and  acreamed  aboat, 
And  made  auch  an  iulemaldiii, 
lie  wished  a^o  he  had  him  in  ; 
liow  next  he  cent  a  dore,  who  fciiiid 
An  olive-branch  upon  dry  (^oond  ; 
Bow  Noah  made  a  apeech,  and  aent 
Her  off  again  —  and  now  ahe  went. 

*  IIow  upon  Ararat  the  ark 

Stuck  in  Hm  mud,  wiien  it  was  dark  ; 
And  Im>w  next  mominir  tliejr  went  out 
To  aacrifloe,  and  look  about. 
How  Bhem  with  a  red  free  |pot  op, 
And  let  the  cattle  eat  o'  the  coop ; 


*  And  h9w  they  came  oat,  one  Yj  one, 
Alao  the  birda,  wlaen  thej  had  dune ; 
How  Noah  then  rot  out  of  bed, 
And  stroked  his  <Hbprinr  on  the  bead, 
Sajriiif ,  '  My  son,  Ihai^  a  good  deed, 
To  let  the  CJtUe  out  to  feed.^ 

*  SlAtes  Ikiw  the  Deril  came  to  Ilain, 
And  (old  him  it  was  all  a  fiam 
About  Uie  world  's  being  overspread  ; 
How  liam  believed  in  what  lie  sakl, 
And  tiring  clad  to  hear  that  others 
Beaido  his  mtlicr,  self,  and  brotbera 

Had  not  been  drowned,  a  atraio  quite  ga/ 

Began  upon  his  harp  to  play ; 

At  which  the  Devi],  disguised  till  tbm, 

Took  his  own  ntVj  form  again ; 

And  with  his  tail  his  legs  between, 

Bueaked  off,  and  looked  eztieinely  mean.' 


But  we  must  hasten  to  close  this  rambling  paper.  The  following  extracts  from 
one  of  Mr.  Sands'  letters  to  his  warm  friend  and  fervent  admirer,  the  late  Willis 
Gayloed  Clark,  must  suffice  for  the  second  opening  of  our  budget.  It  needs 
only  to  say  in  explanation,  that  the  missive  proceeds  from  Northampton,  (Mass.,) 
at  which  pleasant  village  the  writer  has  arrived,  in  the  course  of  a  short  summer 
excursion  from  the  city  :  '  I  got  a  letter  from  you  last  week  in  town.  It  reminded 
roe  of  sins  committed,  and  I  hope  forgiven.  I  did  receive  letters  from  you  which 
courtesy  required  me  to  answer ;  and  the  Lorq  he  knows  that  inclination  prompted 
me  to  do  the  same.  In  fact  I  did ;  but  not  being  glued  to  or  traced  on  any  material 
transmissible  through  post-offices,  my  responses  have  been  inaudible  and  imper- 
ceptible to  you.     Colonel  S having  been  ill,  (for  stonet  are  pathic  since  the 

days  of  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  when  they  danced  the  double-shuffle  and  other 
figures,)  I  was  obliged  to  be  in  town  in  the  mornings  during  all  that  terrible  hot 
weather,  which,  if  you  were  not,  as  I  believe,  colleagued  with  a  divine,  or  at  any 
rate  with  a  very  pious  person,  I  should  designate  by  epithets  that  would  smack  of 
brimstone.*  ...  *  I  have  embraced  the  first  chance  of  crawling  off  for  a  little 
excursion.  We  departed  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  with  the  intention  of  stopping 
at  Newport,  and  going  to  Bristol,  Rhode-Island,  where  a  particular  friend  of  mine 
dispenses  the  Word  to  the  Episcopalian  residents,  and  where  in  pleasant  weather 
there  is  good  water  to  sail  in  all  round  about.  It  is  very  wet  indeed.  But  it 
pleased  Providence  to  make  the  east  wind  blow  in  such  a  disagreeable  manner, 
that  we  cut  Rhode-Island,  Bristol,  and  Kino  Philip  very  decidedly,  and  made 
tracks  to  Boston  without  delay.    After  having  ridden  round  about  until  human 
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patience  could  no  longer  stand  it ;  wondering  when  the  Bunker's- Hill  Monument 
would  be  finished ;  taking  another  look  at  the  Colleges,  Dorchester- Heights,  Quincy, 
and  all  the  Boston  lions ;  we  started  for  Hartford,  thinking  that  sleeping  in  the 
coach  was  a  labor-saving  contrivance,  and  rather  a  pleasing  exercise.  I  have  since 
had  my  doubts  of  the  truth  of  either  of  these  suppositions,  and  I  suspect  you  will 
entertain  them  also,  on  reading  this  epistle.  Yesterday  I  passed  with  great  tran- 
quillity and  satisfaction,  riding  about  Hartford,  a  beautiful  place;  which  I  never  vis- 
ited before.  To-morrow,  by  God's  permission,  I  shall  get  up  some  of  the  tall  hills 
that  I  see  around  me.  I  should  attempt  it  to-night,  if  they  were  not  too  tall,  and  1 
was  not  too  tired.  I  love  Nature's  nakedness  when  the  parts  are  comely.  After  I 
shall  have  seen  the  top  of  Mount  Holyoke  and  the  other  peculiarities  they  keep  in 
this  parish,  I  shall  go  to  Lebanon.  If  I  should  conclude  to  stay  with  the  Shakers 
altogether,  I  will  let  you  know.*  •  •  •  Poor  Sands  !  he  was  smitten  by  the 
Destroyer  while  writing  an  article  for  this  Magazine  —  even  as  we  are  scribbling 
now ;  and  thenceforth  he  never  spake  again.  In  a  moment  that  right  hand  forgot 
its  cunning,  and  clouded  for  ever  from  his  friends  was  the  bright  spirit  which  '  o'er- 
informed  his  clay ! '  May  he  rest  in  peace,  with  that  kindred  spirit  who  first 
taught  us  to  admire  and  love  him  I 


A  Bear  in  Tinnecum! — Our  friend  at  Tinnecum  is  the  most  mnemonical  of 
correspondents.  Seldom  does  he  address  us,  even  in  an  envelope  to  his  communi- 
cations, without  awakening  some  pleasant  or  mournful  association  of  the  past, 
which  *  strikes  the  electric  chain '  wherewith  we  are  bound.  In  reading  the  fol- 
lowing rapid  and  incidental  sketch,  for  example,  there  came  vividly  up  before  us  a 
scene  of  *  days  long  vanished ; '  what  time  we  were  but  a  very  stripling,  and  as  yet 
had  never  ^  seen  a  bear,'  save  one,  a  pugnacious  '  varmint,'  that  had  escaped  from 
duress,  and  taken  refuge  from  the  too  marked  attentions  of  his  friends,  in  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  venerable  elm  which  overshadowed  the  humble  dwelling 
that  /looked  on  our  childhood.'  *  Trip,'  a  jewel  of  a  dog,  and  a  perfect  spunkie  of 
courage,  was  sent  up  after  him,  to  request  him  to  '  step  below  for  a  moment,'  as 
several  persons  were  waiting  to  see  him.  Bruin  must  have  coaxed  the  canine 
messenger  to  his  side  with  some  such  sugared  phrase  as, '  Come  to  my  arms !  my 
friend,  my  brother ! '  for  we  saw  him  the  next  moment  encircled  in  the  '  huge 
paws '  of  the  animal.  A  mingled  sound,  something  between  a  condensed  bark  and 
a  suppressed  yelp  was  heard,  and  poor  '  Trip '  dropped  upon  the  ground  *  with  the 
emphasis  of  a  squashed  apple-dumpling,'  and  as  dead  as  a  door-nail !  There  was 
a  calm  self-reliance,  a  quiet  dignity,  in  the  manner  in  which  those  hairy  arms, 
*  capable  of  a  wide  embrace,' compassed  that  'justifiable  dogiade,' which  it  was 
difficult  not  to  admire,  and  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  forget. 

•  •  •  *  About  uoon,  one  day  last  summer,  a  small  wagon,  drawn  by  one  horse,  was  seea 
approaching,  on  which  was  placed  a  red  cap-board  or  box,  padlocked  in  front,  and  on  its  sides  was 
inscribed,  in  large  letters :  *  A  Bear  ! '  Tidings  of  this  being  immediately  conveyed  to  the  schools, 
the  shops,  the  justice's  offices,  and  courts  of  law,  the  whole  population  were  seen  pouring  forth 
with  one  consent ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  universally  known  that  there  was  '  a  bear  in  Tia- 
necum! '  When  the  admiring  crowds  had  come  to  a  stand,  and  had  their  eyes  intently  fixed  on 
the  red  box,  the  proprietor,  a  small,  grizzly,  Yanko- Welshman,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  no  head, 
unlocked  the  door,  and  getting  hold  of  the  end  of  the  chain,  brought  out  Bruin,  and  hugged  him  ia 
a  fraternal  embrace.  This  coal-bUick  bear's  name  was  David,  and  being  fat  and  lazy,  his  sole 
occupation  was,  very  much  against  the  grain,  to  climb  trees  for  a  living.    This  he  did  as  well  as 
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any  school-boy,  being  instigated  thereto  by  similar  inducements  in  the  rear.  His  abilitiea  in  this 
line  were  now  doubted.  Squire  Sharkkt,  who  had  always  treated  bear-stories  with  contempt, 
shook  his  head  dubiously:  'It  can't  be  did,  gentlemen,*  said  he;  *it  can't  be  did.*  ^Davj!' 
exclaimed  the  proprietor,  shaking  the  chain, '  show  the  gentleman ! ' 

'  To  the  amazement  of  the  whole  crowd,  the  bear  immediately  scratched  his  way  up  the  trunk  of  a 
willow  to  the  first  branches,  when  he  turned  his  head  round,  and  looked  back  to  know  if  he  might 
come  down.  '  Up !  up  ! '  shouted  the  master,  striking  the  tree  with  his  whip.  David  finubed  th« 
job  by  getting  among  the  limbs  of  tlie  tree,  where  he  sat  down.  '  It  is  wonderful! '  said  the  Squire, 
smiluig  very  pleasantly,  and  leading  off  the  donations  by  dropping  a  five-penny  bit  into  tlie  hat ;  but 
when  the  audience  looked  to  liira  for  some  philosophical  solution  of  the  case,  he  merely  shook  his 
head  with  an  air  of  wisdom,  and  exclaimed  :  '  The  natur'  of  the  beast — the  natur'  of  the  beast! ' 
He  then  in  a  dignified  manner  walked  away.  He  had  scarcely  got  as  far  as  the  town-house,  when 
several  of  the  crowd  came  running  aAer  him  in  great  alarm,  to  inform  him  that  the  bear  wouldn't 
come  down.  '  He  won't  come  down  ! '  said  they ;  '  he  won't  come  down ! '  The  real  state  of  the 
case  was,  that  David,  having  been  forced  up  the  tree  on  an  empty  stomach,  was  resolved  to  stay  ap 
out  of  spite.  '  Wliat  's  to  be  dune ! '  exclaimed  they,  in  a  breath.  *Ay,'  replied  the  Squire,  getting 
upon  the  steps,  and  haranguing  the  crowd,  *  what 's  to  be  done  ?  You  've  got  a  bear  entailed  on 
you.  He  's  up,  is  he?  Gentlemen,  he  may  stay  up  a  year.  Who 's  to  go  to  church  ?  YHio  's  to 
go  to  town-meetin' ?  How  are  the  school-children  to  get  by,  while  that  animal  is  there? '  said  the 
Squire,  raiding  his  voice,  and  speaking  with  great  emotion :  '  the  wheels  of  society  is  as  good  me 
stopped.  I  don't  know  how  to  advise  you;  my  fellow-citizens,  I  do  n't  see  how  I  can.  To 
wowiid  him  would  be  extremely  dan-gerous ;  to  let  him  remain,  impossible.  It  may  be  best  to 
extemporize  matters.    Let  us  go  and  see  what  can  be  done.' 

*  With  this  they  all  turned  about,  and  following  the  Squire,  arrived  at  the  tree.  David  was  die- 
covered  high  up,  recumbent,  lolling  his  lazy  head  with  '  a  short  uneasy  motion '  among  the  tender 
branches.  He  resisted  entreaties,  and  occasionally  uttered  an  alarming  sub-growl,  which  made 
the  crowd  roll  back.  '  Davy,'  said  the  owner,  looking  up,  and  beckoning  persuasively ;  *  come 
down,  Davy.' 

**Oo  —  oo  —  oo!    Boo — oo — oo!* 

*  *  He  ain't  conducted  so  since  he  come  from  Caatskill.  He 's  climbed  trees  all  over  the  United*n 
States.    Come,  bub !  —  come,  Dave ! ' 

**Oo — oo — oo  —  oo!    Boo — oo — oo — oo!' 

<  *■  There ! '  said  the  proprietor,  tearing  off  his  jacket,  and  flinging  it  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  *  I  leave 
it  to  all  you  gentlemen,  whether  I  did  n't  kindly  request  him  to  come  down,  and  he  wam't  willing : 
now  David  you  shall  be  made  to  come,  if  you  was  in  the  North  Pole ! ' 

*  With  that  he  commenced  climbing  the  tree,  grumbling  in  concord  with  the  bear ;  but  the  latter, 
seeing  him  come,  planted  all  his  feet  together,  and  like  a  spit-fire  cat,  threw  up  his  back  into  a  high 
arch,  behind  the  horible  chasm  of  his  mouth.  This  offensive  attitude  not  being  regarded  by  hit 
master,  he  suffered  him  to  approach  a  little  nearer,  when  lifting  his  right  paw  he  fetched  hint  sncfa 
a  rapping  benediction  over  the  head,  that  it  knocked  him  flat  upon  tlie  ground.  The  man  was  ooa- 
vulsed  with  rage,  and  on  the  point  of  renewing  the  attack,  when  Squire  Sua&kst  stepped  up  as 
intercessor  at  this  critical  moment,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  him, '  My  friend,'  said  he, '  this  will 
never  do.  This  community  cannot  be  put  in  jeopardy.  You  must  settle  this  here  matter  between 
you  without  blows.    We  can't  tolerate  no  fighting  in  this  place.    Compromise.    Yield  mutually.* 

*■  The  proprietor  was  fain  to  consent  to  this.  He  therefore  procured  some  raw  meat  from  the  sham- 
bles, and  holding  up  the  tempting  vertebnc,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  hearty  feast,  and  of  great  crack- 
ing, to  the  sensual  David.  The  latter  gradually  let  himself  down,  was  put  into  the  cup-board, 
locked  up,  and  ordered  out  of  town.  The  inhabitants,  in  their  great  joy  at  getting  rid  of  him, 
passed  a  vote  that  it  was  '  inexpedient  forever  hcreaAer  to  bring  bears  into  Tinnecum.*  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  in  Timiecum  tliat  a  bear  out  of  the  woods  is  a  bear  out  of  place :  Nt  unut  txtrm 
tylvas.^ 

Thk  Tubf  Reoisteb.  —  We  doubt  whether  any  one  gentleman  in  the  United  States  has  done  so 
much  toward  raising  the  character  and  increasing  the  attractions  and  advantages  of  the  Turf  as  the 
Editor  of  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Times '  and  the  *  Turf  Register.'  Both  these  journals  are  equal,  not  to 
say  superior,  to  any  publications  of  their  class  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The  last  number  of 
the  'Register  >  is  embellished  with  a  beautiful  engraving  of  the  victorious  Fashion  and  her  jockey ; 
a  superb  one  of '  The  Hen-Roost '  aAer  a  good  copy  by  Patterson  of  Batsman's  fine  picture. 
Among  the  contents  of  the  number  are,  a '  Review  of  the  last  English  Racing  Season,*  cc^ions 
'Notes  of  the  Month,' and  a  capital  article  by  the  late  'J.  Ctpress,  Jr.,  'A  Week  at  the  Fire- 
Islands.'    The  '  Register  '  is  neatly  executed  and  elaborately  and  taj^tcfully  embellished. 
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Gossip  with  Readebs  and  Corbsspondsnts.  —  We  give  in  the  present  n amber  the  third  of 
the  ^Sketches  of  South  CbroZtna,*  which  have  been  justly  commended  for  the  ease  and  grace  of 
style  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  While  the  writer  does  not  look  upon  the  voluntary  estab- 
lishment of  slavery  itself  (as  few  indeed  do,  we  may  believe,  even  at  the  South,)  with  a  covetous 
eye,  he  has  yet  the  means  and  possesses  the  candor  to  present  a  faithful  contrast  to  the  exagge- 
rated pictures  which  have  been  so  oAen  drawn  of  the  desolate  physical  condition  of  the  Southern 
slave.  There  are  facts  in  these  papers  which  are  worthy  the  attention  of  those  itinerant  philanthro- 
pists from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  who,  overlooking  the  sufferings  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  that  crowd  their  overgrown  cities, '  put  on  bowels  of  compassion '  for  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  '  poor  American  slave,'  who  is  better  fed  and  clothed  and  far  more  contented  than  the 
aforesaid  swarms  of  half-starved  English  operatives,  who  are  making  the  land  vocal  with  their 
supplications  for  leave  to  toil,  and  their  cries  for  bread.  The  friend  who  sends  us  the  following 
vivid  sketch,  wliich  presents  other  features  of  the  scenes  described  by  our  correspondent,  is  yet  far 
from  regarding  the  slaves  of  the  South,  physically  speaking,  as  an  unhappy  or  ill-cared  for  class. 
It  is  on  higher  grounds,  he  informs  us,  that  he  condemns  the  system  of  bondage  which  was  entailed 
upon  us  by  England : 

'  It  has  been  ntj  Tortune,  in  yean  fone  bj,  to  trarene  the  whole  aea-board  from  Charietton  to  SL  Aofuacine,  and  to  spend 
■ome  lime  at  the  pointa  o  interett  along  the  coatt.  There  are  atnall  falanda  Mattered  alonf  the  greater  part  of  the  diaUneei 
aeparated  from  the  main  land  by  inleta,  baring  the  appearance  of  riren,  and  now  and  then  apreadlng  oat  into  large  baya.  In 
fine  weather,  the  tail  ia  rery  delightful ;  and  here,  aa  elaewhere  at  the  South,  the  merry  laugh  of  the  alare  is  heard  ;  aomedmet 
aa  he  plies  the  oar,  and  again  aa  be  delves  the  mrth,  or  gathers  it  around  the  cotton-plant.  But  there  ia  another  aide  to  the 
picture  drawn  by  your  correspondent.  This  region  is  generally  unhealthy,  not  only  for  the  masler,  but  also  for  the  slave.  The 
rice  culiiTatitm  is  tapeciaMj  so ;  and  I  iiare  seen  robust  slaves  died  bitter  tears  on  learning  that  they  had  changed  masten, 
which  change  wotild  transfer  them  to  the  sea-island  or  rice  plantations.  Many  a  slave  from  the  up-countiy  has  found  a  pi»- 
mature  grave  among  these  islands,  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  so  beautiful  to  the  eye.  But  there  ia  a  moral 
malaria  which  prevails  there,  that  is  ftir  more  to  be  deplored.  I  recollect  some  ten  years  ago,  (mercy  I  how  age  is  creeping 
upon  me  I)  to  have  coasted  from  Charleston  to  St.  Augustine.  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  visit  a  plantation  in  Florida, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns.  The  sun  was  pouring  down  his  fierce,  direct  rays;  and  I  had  myself  been  compelled  to 
take  one  of  the  oars.  After  following  for  aome  miles  the  windings  of  the  San  Pablo,  a  small  stream  emptying  into  the  St. 
Johns,  we  at  kngth  reached  the  piantrlion.  It  waa  well  nigh  deserted.  One  aged  negro  and  his  wife  held  for  the  time  being 
undisputed  poaseaaion.  The  last  occupant  who  had  rented  it  left  a  few  days  previous  to  my  arrival.  After  malting  such  exam- 
inations as  I  deemed  necessary,  I  entered  into  conversaliou  with  the  venerable  slave.  His  head  was  while  with  the  frosts  of 
many  winters.  His  history  waa  soon  related.  He  had  been  carried  from  Georgia,  where  he  waa  bom,  into  Florida;  and  his 
heart  still  yearned  for  the  place  of  his  birth.  I  inquired  of  him  if  be  ever  attended  church.  His  eye  wandered  for  a  moment 
around  the  horixon,  as  if  to  call  my  attention  to  the  &ct  that  no  church  spire  b  that  region  pointed  upward,  directing  the 
inquiring  spirit  to  heaven.  He  replied :  '  No,  Massa  •  I  used  to  go  to  church  hi  Georgia,  but  no  church  here.'  I  asked  him  if 
he  ever  prayed.  '  Yes,  Massa,'  said  he,  '  I  pray  in  my  heart.'  •  Do  you  expect  to  go  to  heaven  i '  1  inquired.  '  Me  no 
know,  Maasa ;  me  Aope  ao  ;  but  Massa,  poor  nigger  blind ;  he  open  de  good  Book,  but  he  no  see  WhiU  man  open  de  Book, 
and  Ma  eysa  «Ain«.  He  see  — he  undentand  I '  Is  there  not  an  unanswerable  argument  contained  in  tlie  reply  of  that  aged 
Mave?' 

*  Thbbb  »8  many  a  truth  spoken  in  jest '  is  an  old  saw,  and  as  veritable  as  venerable.  It  is  illus- 
trated in  the  annexed  playful  lines  by  a  repentant  Benedict,  who  *  while  he  was  a-courting  did  n*t 
much  care  which  of  two  sisters  he  espoused,'  but  who  finds  subsequent  occasion  to  entertain  seri- 
ous doubts  thereanent ;  as  for  example : 


*  BoT  now,  I  win  own,  I  feel  rather  inclined 
To  suspect  I  've  some  reason  to  alter  my  mind ; 
And  the  doubt  in  my  breast  dailv  jgrows  a  more  strong  one. 
That  they  *re  not  quiln  alike,  ana  I 've  taken  the  wrong  one ; 
Jams  ia  always  so  gentle,  obliging,  and  cool ; 
Never  calls  me  *  a  monster '  —  not  even  '  a  fool : ' 
And  our  little  contentions,  't  is  tfte  makes  them  np. 
And  she  knows  bow  mucn  sugar  to  put  in  my  cup  : 
Tea,  I  sometimes  havt  wished  (Heaven  forgive  me  the  flaw  ! ) 
Tliat  my  very  dear  wile  was  my  sister-in-law  I 


'  Oh,  your  aiater-itt-law  is  a  dangerous  thing  1 
The  daily  coroparisous  too  she  will  biinr  : 
Wife,  curl-papered,  tlip-shod,  unwashed  and  undressed. 
She,  ringleted,  booted,  and  '  fixed  in  her  best ; ' 
Wife,  sulky,  or  storming,  or  preaching,  or  prating. 
She,  meniiy  singing,  or  laughing,  or  chatting ; 
Then  the  innocent  Ireedom  her  Ineudship  allows 
To  the  happy  halPway  between  mother  and  spouse  1 
But  ah  I  a  sad  inference  one  needs  must  draw, 
For  none  without  wives  can  have  tut*r$4n'la».* 


Is  nt  there  a  fruitful  lesson  in  these  lines  to  those  married  dames  who  *  neglect  the  charms  by 
which  they  won  their  lords  ?  >  .  .  •  The  Familiar  Sketches  of  Character '  are  attractively  elaborated  ; 
but  the  first  is  by  no  means  novel  or  distinctive..  It  is  like  pointing  out  an  offender  in  the  pit  of  a 
crowded  theatre  as  *  the  man  with  a  black  hat.'  The  second  is  a  spirited  sketch  of  •  BtTLLFACE 
Bbonzb,  Esq.,  Trader,'  a  gentleman  who  lives  by  '  failing '  successfully.  We  annex  the  report  of 
his  second  '  operation  '  and  the  meeting  of  his  creditors  at  the  Exchange  : 

'  LsT  us  stand  aside  and  watch  the  company  as  they  enter.    First  of  all  comes  in  a  square-built,  portly  gentleman,  with  his 
coat  buttoned  up  to  his  chin.    This  is  the  bankrupt's  attorney.    He  is  giving  blulT,  ofl'-hand  answers  to  the  anxioos  inquiries  of 
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•  slender  and  wlnj-fiued  roan,  in  a  gnj  surtout,  who  it  Kerns  is  chief  mourner.    B7  and  by  appears  a  haid>laoed,  \ 
favored  person,  who  ofns  the  door  quietly,  looks  nobody  in  the  fiue,  walks  straight  to  the  flre-plaoe,  and  entertains  hlnsMlf 
with  warming'  his  knuekles  in  the  manner  of  a  shilling  heir  at  his  rrbthre's  funeral.    Anon  some  one  peeps  in  at  the  door ,  M  If 
half  aliraid  to  enter  and  aeknowIedg«  having  made  a  '  bod  debt.'    He  is  hard  pushed  himself,  poor  fisllow  !  and  has  BO(  Iha 
bee  to  warty  others ;  but  he  walks  in  sofUy,  nevertheless,  trusdng  that  no  one  observes  him.    Next  enters  a  little  fellow  with  a 
queer  squint  in  his  eye,  who  stands  In  the  middle  of  the  room  Ull  he  has  conned  the  visage  of  each  one  of  the  company.    Bto  b 
a  small  creditor;  something  of  a  wag,  who  had  'Just  dropped  in  '  to  console  himself  (or  his  trifling  loss  by  seeing  the  wry  fum 
that  the  larger  sufleieis  made.    'Are  we  all  here  ? '    A  short  quick  step  in  the  entry ;  a  sharp  tarn  of  the  latch,  and  a  shoft  sM- 
feced,  peppery  gentleman  walks  In  with  his  Boston  wrapper  twisted  tight  about  his  legs,  ooeaaioniag  the  artificial  step  afcw 
said.    He  entertains  his  acquaintances  with  a  short,  snapsiragon  kind  of  nod,  as  if  he  said,   '  Htn '«  a  pntty  busi- 
ness 1 '  seems  about  to  speak  to  the  portly  gentleman,  but  seeing  him  prepare  to  address  the  meeting,  desists,  and  seats  Un* 
Klf  quietly.    The  portly  gentleman  then  informs  the  meeting  tl^t  the  debu  of  the  bankrupt  amount  to  so  and  so ;  and  that  t0 
pay  the  same,  he  has,  beside  the  goods  in  his  store,  a  third  mortgage  on  some  land  in  Mississippi ;  ten  shares  of  a  eopper-mfais 
in  New-Hampshire ;  a  large  amount  of  notes,  some  due  and  some  payable  '  six  months  after  it  *s  convenient ; '  drafts  of  Bob  mi 
Dick,  etc.,  in  his  fiivor,  etc,  etc. ;  of  which  might  be  realised  perhaps  one  quarter  1    Here  was  a  statement  clear  as  mod.    WhBa 
the  meeting  was  digesting  it,  in  walks  Mr.  Bronzv,  who  seats  himself  by  his  attorney,  with  a  oounlenaoce  of  no  partteiAir  ex> 
prosston ;  he  does  not  even  pick  his  teeth,  to  Indkate  nonchalance,  but  sits  quietly  back  in  his  chair,  as  if  patiently  waltinf  the  anl- 
val  of  a  Mend.    At  length,  called  up  by  some  caustic  remark  from  the  peppery  gentleman,  Ike  looks  his  audience  full  in  the  fkos, 
•a  a  misjudged  man  migiit  do,  runs  over  a  sketch  of  his  business,  and  concludes  his  remarks  by  informing  them  that  thus  liia  alidn 
stand  ;  and  if  he  receives  gentlemanly  treatment,  he  will  shortly  make  them  a  proposition.    After  some  animpoitant  dbcoarfoo, 
the  meeting  is  over ;  and  as  it  is  a  dark,  drizily  November  day,  each  victim  adjusu  his  coat,  shake*  open  his  ombneHa,  and  pi^ 
pares  for  an  unpleasant  sortie.    A  coach  is  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Bronzr  politely  oSers  a  seat  to  the  wirry-faeed  geattensaa, 
who  chooses,  rather  dryly,  to  walk.    On  the  same  invitation  being  extended  to  the  peppery  genUeman,  the  pith  of  the  reply  waa, 
that  if  some  coadMS  and  their  occupants  should  go  where  there  is  a  tradition  of  its  being  very  hot,  a  eertain  gentleman  who 
officiates  in  those  regions,  usually  represented  in  black  (occasioned  probably  by  the  story  of  Loibkr  harinf  once  thrown  9M 
ink-sund  at  him)  would  get  his  due.    Such  however  was  the  peppery  gentleman's  mastery  over  language,  that  1m  eompnsBsad 
into  Ave  words  what  has  taken  me  as  many  lines  to  convey.    The  coach  whirled  past  me  on  my  way  home,  freighted  with  iha 
bankrupt  and  his  legal  adviser.    The  latter  gentleman  was  enjoying  a  broad  laugh,  and  was  In  the  set  of  striking  liis  thigh 
with  great  emphasis,  as  if  to  say, '  That  was  capital  I '  but  whether  the  Joke  lay  in  the  invitation  or  refusal  to  ride,  or  whether 
the  genUeman  was  facetiously  making  a  Joke  of  th*  whole  matter,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  the  fsbie  of  the  fkofs  caaw  fiodUy 
to  my  mind.' 

Maut  of  oar  metropolitan  readers  will  remember  a  conspicuous  '  exhibitor '  (of  himself  as  weU 
as  his  wares)  at  the  Fairs  of  the  American  Institute,  in  the  person  of  one  excellent  Shoz.l,  a 
cock'd-hatted  and  short-breeches-ed  Friend,  who  laid  open  the  secrets  of  his  bee-houses  through  a 
glass,  darkly.  We  confess,  that  in  looking  at  the  internal  arrangements  of  his  little  colonies, 
imbibed  an  idea  that  kings  and  queens  were  an  order  of  rulers  aAer  nature's  own  model ;  and 
perceive  that  a  London  Quarterly  reviewer  has  funified  the  monarchical  views  of  his  readers  by 
a  similar  suggestion,  bringing  Shaxspshx  to  his  aid : 

'  So  work  the  honey-bees ; 
Creatures,  that  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  h.-ive  a  king,  and  oineers  of  sorts ; 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home  ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  soldiera.  armMl  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer  s  velvet  b«i<U ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  trnt-royal  of  their  emperor; 
Who,  busied  in  liis  majestv,  surveys 
The  sincinjg  masons  bulkling  roofs  of  gold, 
The  cjvu  ciliiens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 
The  poor  mechanic-porters  crowding  in 
Tlieir  heavy  biurtti*n  at  his  narrow  gale ; 
The  snd-eyrd  Justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy,  yawning  drone.' 

Very  good ;  but  how  far  will  the  comparison  extend,  Sir  Reviewer?  '  In  England,'  says  a  reoetit 
British  writer, '  labor  is  ignominy.  Your  only  man  is  the  man  vrith  white  hemds  and  filbert-nails. 
Adam  himself,  though  soiled  with  the  sweat  of  Paradise,  loses  his  dignity  in  his  labor.  This  is  a 
doctrine  preached  from  all  the  high  places  of  England ;  enforced  by  public  door-keepers  and  small 
park-rangers.  True  respectability  lives  and  grows  fat  upon  the  labor  of  others  ;  it  being  the  more 
respectable  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hands  that  feed  it.  He  who  hews,  or  digs,  or  spins,  is  a 
varlet ;  he  who  profits  by  the  work,  the  only  true  man.'  Is  this  the  *■  public  sentiment '  of  the  6sc- 
htvcy  think  ye,  lovers  of  monarchy  ?  •  •  •  Every  thing  is  comparative.  What  is  *  a  long  life,'  for 
example  ?  How  old  was  Msthusblah  before  he  had  *■  sowed  his  wild  oats? '  What  time  did  he 
leave  off  wearing  frocks  ?  He  may  have  been  a '  hard  boy '  at  four  hundred,  and  perhaps  exhibited 
infant  precocity,  even  in  his  hundredth  year !  '  At  the  river  Hypanis,  (we  quote  from  the  *  Tusculan 
Questions,')  which  on  the  one  side  flows  into  the  Pontus,  Aristotle  says  there  are  little  animeli 
grow,  wliich  live  only  one  day.    Those  then  that  die  at  the  eighth  hour,  die  at  an  advanced  age ; 
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those  that  live  until  sunset,  at  a  very  old  age.  Compare  our  longest  life  with  eternity,  and  we  shall 
be  found  almost  in  the  same  brevity  of  life  as  these  little  animals  are ! '  .  •  •  Reader,  do  you 
remember,  or  did  you  never  hear,  a  story  which  lately  thrilled  us  through,  so  '  stranger  than  fiction ' 
is  the  truth  of  actual  life  ?  Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  solitary  recluse  from  the  society  of  men 
died  in  his  lonely  hovel,  among  the  hills  of  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania.  His  name  was  Wil- 
son ;  and  his  estrangement  from  the  world  was  occasioned  by  the  melancholy  manner  of  the  death 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  sister,  which  partially  affected  his  reason.  She  had  been  condemned  to 
die,  near  Philadelphia,  for  a  crime  committed  in  the  hope  of  biding  that  of  her  betrayer  and  her  own 
shame  from  the  world ;  and  the  day  of  execution  was  appointed.  In  the  mean  time  her  brother 
used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  obtain  her  pardon  from  the  Governor.  He  had  succeeded.  His  horse 
foamed  and  bled  as  he  spurred  him  homeward.  But  on  unpropitious  rain  bad  swelled  an  adjacent 
stream ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  pace  the  bank  with  a  bursting  brain,  and  gaze  upon  the  rushing 
waters  that  threatened  to  blast  his  only  hope !  At  the  earliest  moment  the  ford  was  practicable,  he 
dashed  through,  and  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  struggles  of  his 
sister.  •  •  •  We  are  indebted  to  an  obliging  friend  at  Rochester  in  this  Stale  far  the  following  beau- 
tiful lines.  He  obtained  them  *  some  fifteen  years  ago,  but  cannot  apprise  us  of  their  paternity.*  It 
is  rare  to  find  sea-terms  so  felicitously  employed  in  verse : 


THE      SEA- BOY'S      FAREWELL. 


Wait,  wait  J9  Wbds  I  UII I  repeat 
A  putiag  dgnai  (o  the  fleet 

Wboee  itaiiou  ia  at  home : 
Then  waft  the  ■en-boy '■  •iropie  pnyer, 
Aad  let  it  oft  be  whispered  there, 

Whfle  in  fu  climei  I  roain. 

Farewell  to  Fathsr  I  rrverend  hulk  1 
In  spite  of  metal,  apile  of  bulk, 

Soon  may  hia  caoie  slip ; 
Yet  while  the  purlin;  tear  ia  moiat, 
The  flag  of  fiiuitude  1  '11  hoiat, 

Id  duijr  to  the  ahip. 


FareweO  to  If  otbbr  f  '  flrat-claaa 
Who  launched  me  on  life'a  atormjr 

And  tigged  me,  fore  and  aft  ; 
Mar  Fiovlaenee  her  timber  a  epare, 
And  keep  her  hull  in  good  repair, 

To  tow  the  amalkr  craft. 


abel 


Farewell  to  Sibtrr  !  lovely  yacht  I 
But  whether  ahe  Mi  be  '  manned '  or  doC, 

I  cannot  now  (breaee  ; 
May  aome  good  ahlp  a  '  tender '  prore, 
Well  found  in  atorea  of  truth  ana  lore, 

And  take  her  under  lee. 

Farewell  to  Gborob  i  the  }oliy-boat  I 
And  all  the  little  craft  afloat 

In  home's  delightful  bay  : 
When  ther  arrive  at  aaiiing  age, 
May  Wisdom  give  the  weathCT-gauge, 

And  guide  them  on  their  way. 

Farewell  to  all  cm  life'a  rude  main  I 
Pertiaps  we  ne'er  shall  meet  again, 

Through  atreaa  of  atorroy  weather ; 
But  auromoned  by  the  Board  above, 
We  'II  liarbor  in  the  port  of  Love, 

Aad  all  be  moored  together  ! 


Wx  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  absurd  vagaries  of  Millsr  and  his  disciples  concern- 
ing the'  destruction  of  the  world  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  Since,  however,  his  teachings 
are  swelling  the  numbers  that  fill  the  lunatic  asylums  of  the  Atlantic  States,  we  deem  it  high  time 
that  the  public  authorities  should  interpose  the  arm  of  the  law,  and  arrest  him  in  his  pernicious 
courses.  Fanaticism,  infidelity,  and  insanity  have  frequently  proved  to  be  the  results  of  his  doc- 
trines. The  fi>llowing  comes  to  us  from  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  whose  reason  has  been 
shattered  by  his  investigations  into  the  new  theory  of  the  destruction  of  the  woiid : 

•  Tax  Crsator  is  an  bnmeoae  galvanic  battery,  In  whom  ia  generated  vast  quantities  of  electric  fluid,  paaing  from  him 
with  great  rapidity  in  every  direction,  and  forming  all  things  that  exist.  It  formed  the  Sun,  which  may  be  coosUered  as  a 
Leyden  Jar.  By  the  agency  of  this  fluid,  or  spirit  of  the  Cbsator,  apring  the  four  elementa,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrpgen  and 
cartxn  ;  by  a  combination  of  which,  in  different  propoitiona,  all  matter  ia  formed  and  kept  in  a  continual  atate  of  motion.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  how  things  were  created ;  not  suddenly,  but  by  a  gradual  process.  First :  The  four  elements  combined,  form- 
ing one  tiling ;  again  they  combined  in  diflerent  proportions,  forming  other  things,  say  inorganic  substances.  These  inorganic 
substances  combined  in  diSerent  proportions,  and  formed  things  more  complicated  still.  When  all  those  principles  came  together 
which  constitute  vegetables,  then  commenced  vegetable  liie.  When  vegetation  advanced  by  a  variety  of  combinaticms,  and  aB 
the  prindplea  were  brought  together  that  coostitnte  animal  life,  then  came  aitimals.  But  Man,  being  more  compBeated  than 
all  —  that  is,  requiring  a  greater  combination  of  principles  —  could  not  make  his  appearance  until  all  the  neces— ry  raatertak 
were  brougtit  together.  Hence,  after  suceessive  generations  of  animals  had  passed  away,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liiiM  was 
found  to  abeorfo  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  prevented  these  principles  from  uniting  in  the  proper  proportion,  tlwn 
came  Maw.  He  came  last,  because  Us  organbatlon  was  the  moat  complicated,  and  required  a  greater  number  of  materials, 
which  mutt  have  been  made  before  he  could  poaaibly  make  his  appearance.  From  these  bets,  I  come  to  the  coadoaion,  tliat 
the  world  is  moving  on  to  perfection :  and  tliat  when  it  shaD  have  arrived  at  the  highest  state  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capar 
ble,  it  may  then  decompose,  like  an  apple,  or  the  human  body,  and  return  to  the  elements  that  compoae  it,  and  commence 
again ;  proving  that  Mii.lsr'8  doctrines  are  not  In  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  that  regulata  the  unlveiae.' 

The  writer  of  the  above,  although  certainly  *  out  of  his  senses,^  could  not  have  had  far  to  travel  to 
get  beyond  their  confines  ;  but  this  is  no  palliation  of  the  offence  of  Miller  ;  for  both  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  staid,  grave  men,  of  well-balanced  minds  heretofore,  have  shared  the 
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■n  Ihe  rapon  of  Ihe  '  Mndfog  AuociuiDB  '  ud  llie  Lteta™  nf  Buon  VoB  Dd-LBBiHK,  wo  have 
qulls  lull  (ighl  of  lbs  pmcccdingi  of  nunuroua  JcBmed  xirieliu  in  Oreal-Britnui  tbi  Dit  tinna- 
niemorB»eryIhinsLngine™l  snd  nolliiiii  m  p»nLriil«r.     W«  '  pow '  Ihr  foUowinj,  howsver,  from 

wiiH  (nil  canrnlncis  and  preciiion,  thai  i»  -clock  cuuld  bene  more  Ihsn  Iline  islnuMi'  wartying.' 
We  ugci  ■  pu»g*  from  M.  Urn  SoasfLt  dk  Cuqui'i  Jcctore  on  Macbcdi,  befoia  Ihe  Brilish 
Auocialinn;  'IiluJluii  J»K-a-itM,  vich  it  dc  Ifuo  pmnonnpcmtnl:  for  d'Englii  ciumot  pro- 
Douncs  dc  lAjuiisrncnl.  Iliiipud  lng«dy,  pLein  do  gang,  rich  nuke  i  gnnd  ciitiqBF  Anglaii 
ur,"Tii  ■  bloodrfineplnT.'  Il  eamniBiica  hy  d'lppunnccDf  Irtsoldladiugpan  ahcu.  Oe 
Did  Ikdiu  an  biliSti,  and  ilc  bsu  it  lifailid  ;  Totdi  Ticb  nn  moih  lucd  logeddct  ten  voa  ladr  de 
paiuon  apsBk  of  uioder  in  de  nparu  of  de  Tribunnni  of  dn  Finl  Iiulann.'  EquKllr  lucid  uil 
valU(bla  u  Ihs  Rpnnof  the  ^laliuicul  Socielrifroni  whicb  we  ttiea  •  Miiking  eilnel:  'Ina 
plriih  tonuining  Eileen  hondred  boiueB.  Ihan  ua  no  leu  Ibun  leTea  Imndred  chlldica  lo  ■nni, 
giving  Ihe  enonnou  eTerage  of  neB(l;r  bdf  i  butiy  lo  eich  hoiue ;  uid  in  calculuiag  Ihe  number  of 
•Ireel-daoT  belli,  ■  alill  larger  reanli  ii  amred  u.  OfHTen  hundred  and  fonjr-lwo  knixMn  then 
are  tix  hnndred  and  iweniy  on!  of  Urn  reach  of  a  chilil,  etghly-nine  warn  firih  painllng,  Ihinjr-two 
an  in  lolenble  repair,  and  Ibe  remaiDiiig  an«  hu  been  wienched  oO*  lince  Itie  Sociely'i  tul  inr- 

cipalion  of  Hiy  hanh  proceeding  on  Ibe  pan  of  Ibe  landlord.   There  were  no  bondred  and  twenly- 


r>-  Alike  r 


>Df  1« 


al  Ibe  eomer,  two  were  left  Uiere  by  pereoni  cunaliy  pauing,  and  Iha  nmslning  oae  Iho  •oelely. 

jncidenlal  tketch  of  Nmi  BiHii.lbe  failhTiil,  pailcnl  Khool-mliltrK  of  Ihe  ■  clachan '  of  «Dod 
Mr.  BiLWRiiiDtt.    Hen  n  a  pleitin  of  hec  dedining  year*  and  iBbon,  which  we  cui  Karealy 

who  had  bnill  a  na»  of  afleeliDn  in  her  hean,  iDre  enoogh  ! 


■tellW  Cl<lii(flp  ibflKhnll  lui 


lu»>«wllli  in ii»a.    I  loM  to,  BnvnT,  loh cl  (iM >!> 

Bndaaid«^'wluta*lllvlllwlUi>i*o?(  uS^nhil  Inn  nlihn  •»>  m-nrn;  udl  h'i>hwj>ob 

a*  ladHi  •KdHp  in  IB  wi.  ami  IW  abl  ila;  nlihi  iha  hei  •■■  Hi  ■  Jux  piiiiiiBii  bi  k»  tmZ   •  I  viiiw  tm^. 

tiMTBj  Wr.'  mljSitK,  •  By  »m  wMi  pim  Mm;  ■ulir.chilm  wm  a~.  ui]  1l*>ibilliu  1  wunnd  uoalailikjH.    IT 

P^^ap!ipiZ:.-'^~''2™2~T'^  ihfcwmi-i.g.-'-'        ■■■'        '      ■■■  ■—   — - 


ur-sfrai 

blly.a. 


s^nusi&^d;, 


a  mt  Miw)!)  jngnijaJi  anil  nwiIBi 


E^tB.   'nMwaaiaal<«aJiia(>i«ru>g|ic>l»:  — . _- , __. — 

mU  ba  im'Urd  b.    BvfK  ma  DataidataHdiMtllw  Munldfaalanf  haavv  sa  tlHEr  fuvVkllL    On  ^  Moa4ar  Ite 
■IdTbMaiv  Lb  TfJitin* -ru  (flinf  la  liF  itown  b,  db.    Ami.  lnd«M,  to  K  fnw  ID  pM«i  facilHIpDViibB  Ind  (ta  Ana 


Wl  had  a  hearty  [angh  otn  'My  Firil  BoO;  ■  bul  h»™  anfononalely  Ion  or  miilaid  ibe  Bm  In 
■heel.    The  Ihird  page  nmuaencee  with:  '  Althii  nament  Pbihi,  who  bad  been '  down  Ibe  mij 

I  of  ■  kindred  cmliarraianienl  well  recorded  l)y  ■  fellow-noTiee :  <  Porward  ai 
!"  ihoughi  I.    Bol  a  young  .ylph  c«i 


Ibe  Bddler.    ■  How  ii  Hat  p< 
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«LIlBdt  bowB.     *  OppofilB  ^nllBDua  tbc  audb  !  '     AI  [hu  mj 
supon,  no()iing  k>alh,  ToramencedHdojble-ihiifflaonniypiMt, 

fled,  ftpd  loaking  dovn^  foand  I  had  ftiumiyed  my  fiLr  panncr  of  lolt  of  zottt  and  two  rordi  of 
flounce  uid  flafDmcdiddk,  which  AkirlAd  Ihn  lower  purt  af  bar  dreu-'  '  '  '  DoubOeat  (hen  an 
few  of  onr  roadera  ^bo  Lava  rtM  peniaed  Ibe  beaalifuL  line*  bj  oor  aatacmtd  correapondsol,  Hon. 
RicHiao  KisiT  Wilde,  or  Giwrgii,  commnicmg '  Mr  life  it  lika  a  lumnHr  rote.'  Tbt  lbUowin| 
itaniu,  whieb  we  cecaive  Trom  LieaL  Robibt  Ehiutt  Hooi,  of  tba  Uolted  SuiM'  NaiTi  Itrika 


Ht  LA  k  Uka  Ihi  UlfliWI  a^ 
Nh  01  lb.  puUin  b4i(lilslbBll  I 


Mr.  JoHR  NiAL  (qnile  a  diffaranl  pane 

Iv  aflatl,  moal  likelr.    If  we  : 

ba  called,'  aaya  the  '  TrUnmt '  dail;  juumal, 


lion  of  a  Failnro. 

'  Hiaaigom*ou,ifargnmeBlalbaT™uld 

urd  10  reaaon  Bgainil.    Hia  whole  project 

Anoibei  JDUTTial 

alalai  ibal  a  genUeman  wbo  waa  pnuni 

,  tham,  in  diagoal 

:,  before  the  delivery  orbalflha  laclara, 

carried  ber  Mwif 

ig  and  aal  tbe  infliction  ool, '  it  had  o« 

ralhalfofhiahou 

preia  the  prepoaterou  erolchela  oonosni- 

;    uid  whanhoeanlelo'QenenlBead- 

irth  haaiing.'    '  II  waa  o /aim  in  abort,' 

lUc  cradiiiea,  and 

wbal  Mr.  Bbtuit  lamu  bia '  qwamodJc 

dian.    BulaU  thi 

a  njighi  hax  bean  fcreiold.  ■  -  ■  Much 

,*a,i.good,n.u, 

^h  more  thai  iaiudlOerent.    Tba  paper  ot 

of  dlaapproLialhin,  to  rindicate  agi 
inf  (he  'rigbta  of  woolen/  laid  do 
iD( '  ba  coid  nothing  upon  the  iuh 
addalhe'Tiibnne.'  Mr.  NuL'a 
•tyle,'  came  In  a  bad  market  in  tbii 
bai  been  wiiltan  apoa  'TU  Sia;' 

in  naither  category.    Tba  aabjoinad  by  Qkkuwoov 
a  deep  impraaaion  upon  oar  mind; 


let,  MIEnff  Ik*  loTM"  1°  CH^  "lih  the  Hubu  ol  IV  wim  manoMn;  ;  of  dWavaj  wUS  itr  [Aim  und  cl^ij^riwLJjrhi.  In  pra- 

I  moroian  Da  tODH  AflliRHl  iliBn.    WbJmlrhl  li  Ukh  ipore  mafnlhe-l  Ihu  Ibe  qtitac  or  Uh  «EflhTpnr  ha  '   Irvpca.EU 

'  '~  ~       '  '     '  "  ^  ^  fma  •  rUghl  hr  hlglHT  lUa  Ihe  v.aajEe't,  uhl  wkb  m 

■  Harm  wmiU  ba  r^rUa,  Ow  ibint^r  taunalDf  j  ibi  vaMr 

1,'ud'^^ag Orir imnim ^  tat  •ntj  tfUdnr^     Ifaja  va itauU  Mnid  larn  Qaoa 

n,lul.£3l.lmi  tnBlhlf_,niUM,>«l  wllmlftr  OiU  »«llc/BieM,        , 

ii*]iiH  iH^iJi!  mlahn^»r«knta  idhiAi'iiMdSnlaSrHTuJ 


tD«n(  Id  wiaA,  and  t>im«3  In  aN  iil^\lmfJtt^S\  kbA  l»i»,I.mi>^  tinw  oTiSLif  i 
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Wc  Ihtc  found  In 


cd  bylwD  'hDi»e>,-  IhoieorMiion  and  Wnrcnirrn. 
papeni  'Caleb  Stukcly,'  which  enligblou  a>  u  Id  Iha 

Uie  br  no  mcani  ABttFiing  lecnu  oS  •  Ikilikiniblg  life  ' 


tn  London.    The  wnll-bied  man  of 

uhioii 

noyalbowriler 

who  ii  nloiie  truly  Ihe  man 

tf^bim. 

d  hi 

revenuhi 

in  or  mind 

wilh  tBj  Ihing 

Sire 

"Tie 

rhmbit of  Living, among Ihe 

™elve.,U 

genenilly  aimp 

e,  and  diitdd  of 

eiu 

ry1hine.it 

i.  iniB,  bni  iben 

the;  have  all  lb 

anUge 

^npelilion  and  unlimiled  ci 

redi.:  Ihry 

par  whrn  ther 

Ount  proper,  bd 

nluis  10  ask  Ihem  fer  monei 

;  auchaa 

hBYB  Ihe  bad  tMW  in '  dun  •  are 

don 

i'lho 

pallenlan 

diong 

.ullering  find  Ihoir  money' 

after  many 

day..!    Their  a 

sipeni 

mb^rrip- 

clu^™ 

nndonv) 

oflh 

half  a  guineB 

ball,  it  f  ma 

ool  eipen»ive ;  and  a  youn 

erbrolhet 

itapeniU  upon  1 

pai 

!  raanleB-dow 

gert,  who  call  him  'Freddy 

dear  ■and 

amptorhimai 

m  oeCBbniU  aeon  Car  iheir 

aughlen 

while 

hii'lieor'h..U.e'ranofUi 

uwovhunia 

rm.n<[>l    Pit 

.pocin 

Mnlhii, 

of 'fa 

hionabla  life  >  in  the  Englieh  melro- 

poUi!  .  .  .  'C 

■of  New-Brans 

wic 

•  to  whieh 

ba  alludia  it  i 

B9««'ofil«M 

n>imclion  wUch  ho 

potio 

pon  h.    Sorely  prejudice  0 

educalioa 

Ilia  not  nn 

yiniho'jpiri 

ual  iongi '  ba 

mihe 

oral  diaconriei 

flhe 

euin 

elUgcol 

d  10.  ihai  liiudred  ei 

travagaitce*  of 

eipnui 

t  odd  conceiu,  a 

Thre 

inilan 

before  ua.    Hec 

mlyi 

EnglHri.wh 

n  Ihe  Ihe 

of  Ihe  grea 

and  Mil 

Ihelall 

1,  talher 

n.(br., 

nrueli 

ul  right  ani 

eft  and 

mlBied,  canght 

.right 

veni  6om 

wairifah 

rdcr.,'  a 

fanalical  'dirin 

itai 

anilliu 

ralionof 

■aid  be 

'«.«embocng-matrii 

«Idon>pi 

UoiBioeon 

Band 

coop 

ched  batlia  b 

Eween  me  and  Beetieb 

b-ah. 

Oh, 

o!bul 

maBjralu 

who  refrained  fioi 


mnt  more  nnw  here  '■    Binlber  Homm.  I<>r  Ihe  tfllb'a  laks,  • 
aome  more  itraw !    Forty-fiie  aonla  Ii»t  Jbr  tnau  if  itriua  .' '    And 

anddnlsg;  yon  muil  run  with  paiienot,  but  abo  with  uorcnlilied  i 
Tadmaatflceforyoorlirei,  fotlhe  ATengerofBhwd  is  behind  yu 

dream;  fold  your  amu ;  lildowii— andlieitanined! '  Whelher  wi 
eni  CBiA,  we  cbeeifuliy  leave  to  ihe  deciaion  of  our  cortcipondi 
•t  be  ^ti&ed  in  daairing  lo  be  a  bachck 


ind  Dp  to  yoiT  bonae  and  get 

Iheae  words :  '  You  muiI  be  np 

il  MewEter.iflherBareaiir 
10  their  future  aafety,  aad  who 
I  can  only  say:  'Enjayyvar 

01  hiniaeir,  -   ■  -   One  might 


brilllint  Bid  besnlifal  u  ihe  late  Sululm^  Ball  al  NiiLO'a  aatomi,  o 

llne'a  Day.    It  wa«  perleclly  dazzling  In  behold ;  what  wlih  liie  iperUing  eyea,  glowing  leaiure] 

■a  ciiaalely  and  admirably  adorned  i  the  eourleaies  of  Ihu  managerg,  ditpenaed  wilh  the  moat  co] 
dial  good-feeling  and  piofoie  iiiieralily ;  and  1o  crown  ail,  Ihe  aonipLuona  rcpasi  which  groanc 
upon  Ihe  tnbiu  spread  in  theapacioua  conaervalory,  wilhila  accompanimejilof  wlneaof  delietot 
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the  felicitous  remarks  which  the  pleasant  bachelor-president  of  the  board  had  the  good  taste  to 
make,  and  the  address  to  elicit.  To  sum'  up  in  a  word,  the  whole  affair,  from  beginning  to  end, 
was  worthy  that  fast-lessening  corps  of  choice  and  gallant  spirits,  the  New- York  Bachelors.  •  •  •  We 
are  obliged  to  *  S.  T.  V.'  of  Albany,  for  his  paper  on  *  The  Fine  Arts  in  America.^  We  ask  leave 
only  to  amend  that  portion  of  it  which  seems  to  us  to  \«y  undue  stress  upon  the  influence  of  ^crowned 
heads  '  and  '  papal  liberality '  and  *  noble  taste,'  over  that  of  a  republic,  in  the  production  of  'troe 
artists.'  Great  wealth  in  kingly  hands,  and  in  the  coffers  of  a  nation's  titled  nobility,  has  doubtless 
effected  much  for  the  fine  arts.    But  it  is  not  less  true,  that 


*  Obhius  proflpen,  and  (he  Graces  reit 
"    ■      ■         ifcofF 


Under  the  ■miie  of  Frkbdou.    From  her  breast 
The  art4  draw  g\ono\m  nurture  ;  life  it  eiven 
To  the  rlad  eanran  ;  and  the  enamored  alooe 


Tkkks  is  a  passage  in  the  ^ Midsummer'' s  Day- Dream  of  a  Medical  Student,''  by  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Sands,  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,  which  is  so  charaaeristic  of  *  the  generality 
of  mankind  in  general,'  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  segregate  it  for  insertion  hereabout.  A  lad  rushes 
into  the  office,  exclaiming :  '  Oh !  for  Heaven's  sake,  Doctor  J  come  down  to  the  dock  and  see  a 
drownded  man !  he 's  very  drownded  indeed ! '  The  student  complies :  '  When  we  reaehed  the 
wharf,  I  found  a  poor  fellow  lying  like  a  half-drowned  rat  against  a  cellar-door.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  idle  cartmen  and  dock-lounging  vagabonds,  listless  and  apathetic.  On  turn- 
ing the  head  over,  I  found  that  the  breath  of  life  had  not  yet  departed ;  and  from  the  spiritual  exha- 
lations which  proceeded  from  his  nostrils,  it  seemed  doubtful  to  me  whether  rum  or  water  had  most 
contributed  to  his  distressed  condition.  I  recommended  to  those  present  that  he  should  be  taken  to 
the  hospital,  and  offered  to  accompany  him  and  get  him  admitted.  At  this  proposal,  the  cartmen 
began  to  sneak  ofl^  in  different  directions.  One  fellow,  who  had  been  kicking  his  heels  at  the  tail  of 
his  cart  for  half  an  hour,  got  up  and  drove  off*  in  a  great  hurry,  saying  he  had  urgent  business  at 
the  Cofffee- House.  Another  said  that  he  could  n't  go,  as  his  horse  was  weakly,  having  Jlut  recov- 
ered from  a  fit  of  the  botls ;  and  a  third  brute  of  a  fellow  wanted  to  know  what  he  would  get  for 
the  job,  and  said  he  could  n't  go  under  a  dollar.'  Human  nature !  human  nature^.  ...  Is  not  the 
following,  from  'TAe  Child  Murderess^  of  Schiller,  as  she  stands  on  the  scaffold,  an  affecting 
appeal  to  the  villain  whose  '  dissembling  arts '  brought  her  to  so  ignominious  an  end  ? 

'  On  1  where  ia  he  who  Towed  bo  oft  that  I  ihould  be  hit  bride. 
Who  swore  to  sweet  he  loved  me  more  than  all  the  world  beside  f 
Oh  !  Gou  I  perhaps  he  's  sitiinr  now  some  other  maidea  nigh, 
While  I  am  on  the  scaffold  for  the  lore  of  him  to  die  I 

*  Perhaps  he 's  |^n;  on  her  fiue,  or  playing  wiUi  her  hair, 
Or  preoing  on  her  warm,  warm  lips  his  sweetest  kisses  there : 
Perhaps  (m  blushing  maiden  to  his  beating  heart  he  strains. 
While  the  li£^-blood  ot  bis  fust  lore  is  gushing  ficom  hex  veins. 

*  I  laid  Uie  little  chenib  upon  my  aching  breast. 

And  sweetly  pillowed  on  mj  heart,  I  rocked  tde  babe  to  test : 
Then  like  a  morning  rose-bud  the  pretty  dariing  smiled, 
^  And  with  iu  angei-buooeuoe  my  broken  heart  Mguiled. 

'  Bat  oh  i  in  erety  fi»tare  soon  the  htifgt  did  I  trace. 
And  it  wrung  mv  lieart  with  horrid  Joy  to  guze  upon  its  bee ; 
My  baby  to  my  bosom  in  agony  I  pressed, 
For  love,  and  thoughu  of  aesperate  tilings,  were  struggling  ia  my  bnuU 

*  See  I  there  'twas  lyingat  my  feet,  Hs  little  life  had  fled, 

Cold,  stiff,  and  pale,  and  stained  with  Uood  1^1  knew  (hat  it  was  dead  1 
I  gased  upon  the  thick'ning  gore  of  my  baby  as  it  lay, 
And  I  tbouglit  tliat  1  should  die  as  the  current  ebbed  aw^. 

*  What,  tears  I  and  dost  thnu  weep  too  ?  ^  soft-hearted  hangman,  Aon  t 
NaT,  thus  I  would  not  grieve  thee ;  bind  the  bandage  roiina  my  brow : 
Pahs  Stranrler,  do  not  tremble  so,  to  stop  tiiis  little  orealh, 

'T  is  but  toiMceak  a  lily-stalk  —  now  do  thy  work  of  deaUi ! ' 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  altogether  an  unprecedented  latitude  of  remark  in  the 
American  press ;  but  with  due  deference,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  trans- Atlantic  contem- 
poraries exceed  us  by  far  in  this  regard.  In  England,  public  men  in  the  highest  stations  are  often 
unmercifully  lampooned,  and  their  peculiarities  of  person  or  character  carricatured  without  stint. 
Take  the  following,  for  example,  from  a  late  London  periodical,  purporting  to  be  an  extract  from 
the  travelling  note-book  of  the  well-known  Joseph  Hitmb  :  '  Mont  Blanc  is  a  very  high  mountain, 
and  I  started  on  an  expedition  to  visit  it ;  but  I  had  not  gone  &r,  when  I  fotmd  that  I  could  save 
money  and  time  by  looking  at  it  through  a  telescope :  and  I  therefore  ordered  the  driver  to  tam  back. 
It  is  a  very  fine  object,  and  haa  an  irregular  outline ;  but  as  in  my  opinion  all  figures  ought  to  be 
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sparklings  of  the  original  vein,  however  it  may  have  suffered  in  the  distillation. 
But  bating  the  episode  about  filial  piety,  and  one  or  two  sentences  beside,  these 
speeches  are  as  common-place  as  any  thing  we  read  in  a  newspaper.  •  •  •  Read 
four  pages  of  Thucydides,  containing  the  account  of  the  first  naval  engagement 
between  the  Athenian  ships  under  Phormion  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  together 
with  the  subsequent  manceuvres  at  the  two  Rhiums,  till  we  came  to  the  speeches 
of  the  generals.  Having  a  particular  aversion  to  the  speeches  in  Thucydides, 
because  the  Greek  is  so  bloody  hard,  left  off  reading  at  six,  and  went  to  tea.*  On 
his  return,  not  finding  any  of  the  *  confederacy '  present,  the  journalist  amuses  him- 
self by  drawing  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  his  lonely  room,  and  its  occupant,  onrnu 
toltu^  which  evinces  no  small  skill  in  pictorial  delineation. 

Here  is  a  pleasant  specimen  of  a  '  Summary  or  Poetical  Analysis '  of  a  poem 
by  Paul  Allen,  entitled  'iVbaA.*  It  is  a  paraphrase,  we  may  suppose,  of  the 
'  argument '  over  each  canto  : 


*  Tnts  lUtet  bow  Noah  wmt  quke  tad 
To  Kc  what  work  the  dclu^  madf ; 
But  joyful  wbrii  the  raiD>lx>w  CAine, 
Calliu?  hia  wife  to  arc  th^  a.inM! : 
How  flrat  hi*  aent  a  raven  out, 
Who  carilun  ate,  and  acreaniH  aboat, 
And  made  anch  an  hii'emal  din, 
lie  wished  afain  he  had  him  in  ; 
How  n<!Xt  be  tent  a  dove,  who  found 
An  olive-branch  upon  dry  irroond  ; 
Uow  Noah  made  a  apeech,  and  aent 
Her  off  afahi  —  and  now  the  went. 

'  How  upon  Ararat  the  aric 
Stuck  In  tlM  mod,  when  it  waa  dark  ; 
And  how  next  mominir  thejr  went  out 
To  aacrlfioe,  and  look  abouu 
How  Bhem  with  a  red  fiiee  got  op, 
And  let  tb«  cattla  out  o'  the  coop ; 


*  And  hsw  tbej  came  out,  one  by  one, 
Aiao  the  birda,  when  tbej  had  ouae ; 
How  Noah  thrn  rot  out  of  bed, 
And  Blrokrd  bit  MTaprinr  on  the  bead, 
Sajrinf ,  '  Mjr  ton,  (bai^  a  good  de«a, 
To  let  the  cattle  out  to  feed.^ 

'  Buti»  huw  the  Devil  came  to  Hain, 
An<l  (old  him  it  waa  all  a  fl-im 
About  the  world  'a  bebif  ovenpread  ; 
How  Ham  bdirved  in  what  be  aaiil, 
And  being  riad  to  bear  that  otbera 
Beside  hia  £ther,  aelf,  and  brotben 
Had  not  been  drownra,  a  atraia  quite  ga/ 
Began  upon  hia  harp  to  pUj ; 
At  which  the  Devil,  diaguiaed  tfll  thfon, 
Took  hu  own  lurlv  form  again ; 
And  with  hia  tail  hia  lega  between, 
Bueaked  off,  and  looked  eatmo^  meaa.' 


But  we  must  hasten  to  close  this  rambling  paper.  The  following  extracts  from 
one  of  Mr.  Sands'  letters  to  his  warm  friend  and  fervent  admirer,  the  late  Willis 
Gayloed  Clark,  must  suffice  for  the  second  opening  of  our  budget.  It  needs 
only  to  say  in  explanation,  that  the  missive  proceeds  from  Northampton,  (JNIass.,) 
at  which  pleasant  village  the  writer  has  arrived,  in  the  course  of  a  short  summer 
excursion  from  the  city  :  '  I  got  a  letter  from  you  last  week  in  town.  It  reminded 
me  of  sins  committed,  and  I  hope  forgiven.  I  did  receive  letters  from  you  which 
courtesy  required  me  to  answer ;  and  the  Lori^  he  knows  that  inclination  prompted 
me  to  do  the  same.  In  fact  I  did ;  but  not  being  glued  to  or  traced  on  any  material 
transmissible  through  post-offices,  my  responses  have  been  inaudible  and  imper- 
ceptible to  you.     Colonel  S having  been  ill,  (for  stones  are  pathic  since  the 

days  of  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  when  they  danced  the  double-shuffle  and  other 
figures,)  I  was  obliged  to  be  in  town  in  the  mornings  during  all  that  terrible  hot 
weather,  which,  if  you  were  not,  as  I  believe,  colleagued  with  a  divine,  or  at  any 
rate  with  a  very  pious  person,  I  should  designate  by  epithets  that  would  smack  of 
brimstone.'  •  •  •  '  I  have  embraced  the  first  chance  of  crawling  off  for  a  little 
excursion.  We  departed  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  with  the  intention  of  stopping 
at  Newport,  and  going  to  Bristol,  Rhode- Island,  where  a  particular  friend  of  mine 
dispenses  the  Word  to  the  Episcopalian  residents,  and  where  in  pleasant  weather 
there  is  good  water  to  sail  in  all  round  about.  It  is  very  wet  indeed.  But  it 
pleased  Providence  to  make  the  east  wind  blow  in  such  a  disagreeable  manner, 
that  we  cut  Rhode-Island,  Bristol,  and  Kino  Philip  very  decidedly,  and  made 
tracks  to  Boston  without  delay.    After  having  ridden  round  about  until  human 
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patience  could  no  longer  stand  it ;  wondering  when  the  Bunker's-Hill  Monument 
would  he  finished ;  taking  another  look  at  the  Colleges,  Dorchester- Heights,  Quincy, 
and  all  the  Boston  lions ;  we  started  for  Hartford,  thinking  that  sleeping  in  the 
coach  was  a  lahor-saving  contrivance,  and  rather  a  pleasing  exercise.  I  have  since 
had  my  doubts  of  the  truth  of  either  of  these  suppositions,  and  I  suspect  you  will 
entertain  them  also,  on  reading  this  epistle.  Yesterday  I  passed  with  great  tran- 
quillity and  satisfaction,  riding  about  Hartford,  a  beautiful  place;  which  I  never  vis- 
ited before.  To-morrow,  by  God's  permission,  I  shall  get  up  some  of  the  tall  hills 
that  I  see  around  me.  I  should  attempt  it  to-night,  if  they  were  not  too  tall,  and  I 
was  not  too  tired.  I  love  Nature's  nakedness  when  the  parts  are  comely.  After  I 
shall  have  seen  the  top  of  Mount  Holyoke  and  the  other  peculiarities  they  keep  in 
this  parish,  I  shall  go  to  Lebanon.  If  I  should  conclude  to  stay  with  the  Shakers 
altogether,  I  will  let  you  know.*  •  •  •  Poor  Sands  !  he  was  smitten  by  the 
Destroyer  while  writing  an  article  for  this  Magazine  —  even  as  we  are  scribbling 
now ;  and  thenceforth  he  never  spake  again.  In  a  moment  that  right  hand  forgot 
its  cunning,  and  clouded  for  ever  from  his  friends  was  the  bright  spirit  which  *  o'er- 
informed  his  clay!'  May  he  rest  in  peace,  with  that  kindred  spirit  who  first 
taught  us  to  admire  and  love  him  ! 


A  Bear  in  Tinnecum! — Our  friend  at  Tinnecum  is  the  most  fimcmomco/ of 
correspondents.  Seldom  does  he  address  us,  even  in  an  envelope  to  his  communi- 
cations, without  awakening  some  pleasant  or  mournful  association  of  the  past, 
which  *  strikes  the  electric  chain '  wherewith  we  are  bound.  In  reading  the  fol- 
lowing rapid  and  incidental  sketch,  for  example,  there  came  vividly  up  before  us  a 
scene  of  *  days  long  vanished ; '  what  time  we  were  but  a  very  stripling,  and  as  yet 
had  never  '  seen  a  bear,'  save  on«,  a  pugnacious  '  varmint,'  that  had  escaped  from 
duress,  and  taken  refuge  from  the  too  marked  attentions  of  his  friends,  in  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  venerable  elm  which  overshadowed  the  humble  dwelling 
that  'looked  on  our  childhood.'  '  Trip,'  a  jewel  of  a  dog,  and  a  perfect  spunkie  of 
courage,  was  sent  up  after  him,  to  request  him  to  '  step  below  for  a  moment,'  as 
several  persons  were  waiting  to  see  him.  Bruin  must  have  coaxed  the  canine 
messenger  to  his  side  with  some  such  sugared  phrase  as, '  Come  to  my  arms !  my 
friend,  my  brother ! '  for  we  saw  him  the  next  moment  encircled  in  the  *  huge 
paws'  of  the  animal.  A  mingled  sound,  something  between  a  condensed  bark  and 
a  suppressed  yelp  was  heard,  and  poor  '  Trip '  dropped  upon  the  ground  '  with  the 
emphasis  of  a  squashed  apple-dumpling,'  and  as  dead  as  a  door-nail  I  There  was 
a  calm  self-reliance,  a  quiet  dignity,  in  the  manner  in  which  those  hairy  arms, 
'capable  of  a  wide  embrace,' compassed  that  'justifiable  c/ogicu/e,' which  it  was 
difficult  not  to  admire,  and  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  forget. 

•  •  •  *  About  uoon,  one  day  last  summer,  a  small  wagon,  drawn  by  one  horse,  was  seen 
approaching,  on  which  was  placed  a  red  cup-board  or  box,  padlocked  in  front,  and  on  its  sides  was 
inscribed,  in  large  letters :  'A  Bbab  1 '  Tidings  of  this  being  immediately  conveyed  to  the  schools, 
the  shops,  the  justice's  offices,  and  courts  of  law,  the  whole  population  were  seen  pouring  forth 
with  one  consent ;  and  ui  a  few  minutes  it  was  universally  known  that  there  was  '  a  bear  in  Tin- 
necum! *  When  the  admiring  crowds  had  come  to  a  stand,  and  had  their  eyes  intently  fixed  on 
the  red  box,  the  proprietor,  a  small,  grizzly,  Yanko- Welshman,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  no  head, 
unlocked  the  door,  and  getting  hold  of  the  end  of  the  chain,  brought  out  Bruin,  and  hugged  him  in 
a  ixatemal  embrace.  This  coal-black  bear's  name  was  David,  and  being  fat  and  lazy,  his  sole 
occupation  was,  very  much  against  the  grain,  to  climb  trees  for  a  living.    This  he  did  as  well  as 
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A  recent  French  work  states  that  this  is  not  always  the  case  with  the  ezclasive  '  fashionables '  of 
the  British  metropolis;  but  avers  that  many  of  them,  unable* to  leave  towii,  dress  themMlvei  in 
hunting  costume,  and  proceed  to  a  *  splashing-house  '  iu  London,  where  they  are  splashed  from 
head  to  foot  with  mud  from  Buckinghamshire,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  or  whatever  place  thej 
may  wish  to  have  'just  returned  from,*  when  they  chance  to  meet  a  friend  in  Regent-street  or  Pie- 
adilly,  whom  they  wish  to  impress  with  a  belief  that  they  have  been  attached  to  a  superb  hunting- 
party.  •  •  •  There  is  a  singular  '  concatenation '  in  a  passage  of  the  capital  biography  of  *  Totn 
Van  Diddlemas,^  in  preceding  pages.  Our  friend  says  his  hero  '  went  to  no  balls  nor  merry- 
makings, but  sat  in  the  chimney-comer  with  Tight,  listening  to  the  crickets,  or  Celling  com,  some- 
times giving  an  ear  to  Tight,'  etc. ;  leaving  us  for  a  moment  doubtful  whether  Van  Diddlemas  gmTa 
an  ear  o/*  com  to  the  negro,  or  one  of  his  own  long '  listening  ears.'  •  •  •  *  Stanzas  to  my  DeparUd 
Sister '  overflow  witli  true  feeling,  and  demand  insertion  for  that  excellent  quality ;  we  shall  trjr 
therefore  to  amend  two  or  three  lines,  which  require  alteration,  and  give  the  stanzas  a  place  here- 
aAer.  But,  companion  in  bereavement !  grieve  not  as  one  without  hope.  *A11  stars  which  retain 
their  place  in  the  sky,'  says  one  who  has  suffered, '  receive  again  their  fires,  though  they  set  lor  a 
season  and  are  obscured.  Wearied  with  shining,  they  withdraw  themselves  that  they  may  repair 
to  the  fountain  of  light,  and  having  drunk  of  its  fulness,  then  return  to  their  appointed  stations  in 
beauty  renewed,  and  for  ever  after  exist  in  redoubled  splendor.  Must  it  not  be  so  with  my  lost 
ones  ?  My  heart  assures  me  that  it  must  be  so  ;  like  those  fresh-risen  stars,  new  life  shall  one  day 
be  added  to  the  dead.  The  departing  was  sad,  but  oh  !  how  glorious  the  revival ! '  •  •  •  We  really 
don't  know  how  to  take  *■  V.  S.  T.'s ' '  compliment,'  whose  '  Sketch '  we  adverted  to  in  oar  last  nimi- 
ber.  '  But  however,'  let  this  anecdote  *  for  one  who  will  understand  it '  suffice  as  a  rejoinder,  and 
*  assurance  of  our  high  consideration : '  A  newly-married  lady,  who  was  very  foud  of  her  husband, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  ugliness  of  his  person,  once  said  to  a  friend :  '  What  do  you  think?  my 
husband  has  gone  and  laid  out  fii\y  guineas  for  a  large  baboon  on  purpose  to  please  me ! '  *  The  dear 
little  man ! '  cried  the  other ;  *  well,  it  is  just  like  him  / '  •  •  •  Somebody  who  calls  himself  *  JVb- 
body '  has  sent  us  something  with  nothing  in  it.  He  can  have  it  again.  He  has  read  Mr.  Mathbws  ' 
last  work,  he  says,  and  don't  approve  of  our  publishing  '  Puflfcr '  to  the  panting  public,  in  the  way 
we  did.  But  he  gives  no  reasons  for  his  disapprobation.  •  •  •  Some  of  our  readers  will  remember 
a  story  long  since  in  these  pages,  of  a  poor  nnd  decrepit  woman  in  New-Hampshire|  who  stood 
bent  with  the  weight  of  an  hundred  years  in  the  door  of  her  humble  cabin,  and  exclaimed  in  the 
hearing  of  a  passer-by, '  OA,  my  dear  God  !  lam  afraid  I  shall  never  die ! '  We  have  oAen  tbonght 
of  this  melancholy  picture ;  of  that  poor  wreck  of  humanity  (who  had  seen  children  ripen  into 
parents,  and  new  generations  swelling  in  the  bud  around  her,)  in  the  silent  night-watches,  *  still 
darker  in  her  heart  than  over  sky  and  earth,'  casting  herself  before  the  All-sbsino,  and  with  audi- 
ble prayers  crying  vehemently  for  death  and  the  grave !  Bitbns  iu  a  single  stanza  has  imbodied 
the  sentiment  of  that  worn  and  weary  heart : 

'  O  DvATn  I  tlie  poor  man'i  dearest  frieud, 

The  kindest  anil  the  bni  I 
Wi'Iconie  the  hour  my  a^i  limbs 

Are  lakl  with  ihce  at  rest  I 
Tb«!  irmit,  tb^  wealthj,  fear  fhj  blov, 

From  ponip  and  pleasure  lorn  ; 
But  oh  !  a  Mot  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn  I ' 

Four  or  five  capital  papers  are  in  type  for  the  April  issue,  three  of  which  were  intended  for  the 
present  number,  but  were  expelled  by  force  of  unavoidable  circumstances :  *  The  Young  Elnglish- 
man,'  Chapter  Four ;  '  Meadow  Farm,  a  Tale  of  Association,'  by  the  author  o{  '  Edward  Alfordand 
his  Playfellow ; »  *  The  Vale  of  Glencoe,  a  Tale  of  Scotland  ; '  '  A  Visit  to  Florence ; »  and  *  Leaves 
from  the  Port- Folio  of  a  Georgia  Lawyer.'  The  following,  among  several  other  articles  not  here- 
tofore mentioned,  are  filed  for  insertion,  <  sooner  or  later:'  'Antiquities  of  Idleberg;'  *  Portrait 
Gallery,'  Number  Two ;  by  '  Hans  Von  Spiegel  ; '  (who  must  give  us  his  address,  if  he  expects 
a  reply  to  his  last  letter.  A  nom  de  plume  is  not  transmissible  with  certainty  through  the  mail-bafs 
of  *  Uncle  Samuel  ; ')  '  My  Leg,'  by  the  author  of  *  The  Ultra  Moral  Reformer ; '  '  Afiection^s  Last 
Tribute ; '  *  A  Reminiscence  of  Life  in  the  West,'  (under '  hopeful  consideration ; ')  *  Stanzas  to 
Woman ; '  *  Christianity  vs.  Infidelity,'  by  a  Deaf-mute  Poet ;  <  Night  Musings ; '  '  Lines  to  the  lat« 
William  H.  Simmons  ; '  *  Stanzas,'  by  '  T.  O.  W. ; '  '  To  a  Young  Giri,'  etc.,  etc. 
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*  Punch  iw  London.*  —  We  have  looked  over,  at  Mr  C.  S.  Francis's  book-store,  several  num- 
bers of  a  very  lively  and  entertaining  illustrated  quarto  sheet,  published  weekly  in  London,  under 
the  above  title.  We  do  not  wonder  that '  it  is  received  by  astonished  thousands  with  a  kind  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  greeting,  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  Engiish  language.'  Many  of  its  engrav- 
ings are  admirable  and  most  spirited ;  and  some  of  them  —  the  '  Modem  Ceres '  fur  example,  repre- 
sented by  Britannia,  a  famished  female,  with  a  lion  by  her  side,  and  Peel  Mrith  his  hand  full  of 
wheat-ears,  presenting  his  '  sliding-scale,'  a  locked  hom-of-plenty  —  are  calculated  to  insure  popu- 
larity with  the  populace.  All  professions  have  their  departments.  Thus  in  the  law,  *  Mr.  Grkeneb 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  production  of  a  pea  under  the  thimble  where  it  appeared  at  the  time 
of  a  bet  being  laid  upon  it,'  and  the  absence  of  which  seduced  from  his  client  one-pound-ten  at  Ep- 
som races.  From*  the  markets'  column  we  glean  that 'Coals  were  nominally  heavy,  but  were 
found  much  lighter  on  being  weighed ;  and  eggs,  though  they  looked  promising  yesterday,  opened 
very  badly  in  the  morning.'  In  finance,  little  was  doing,  save  by  the  tax-collector,  who  was  cry- 
ing for  quarter,  but  got  none.  People  had  no '  brads '  to  pay  the  '  tacks ! '  AVe  close  with  one  of 
Punch's  *  medical  hints  for  the  winter  quarter : '  '  As  the  cold  goes  away  and  the  thaws  approach, 
exercise  should  be  taken,  on  wet  days,  with  a  hole  in  the  boot,  if  practicable,  or  a  very  thin  sole, 
and  no  change.'  Punch  has  secured  a  wide  circulation,  and  the  praises  of  all  the  better  periodicals, 
from  the  *  Westminster  Review '  downward. 

Lecture  bt  John  Quinct  Adams.  —  Messrs.  Knowlbs  and  Vose,  Providence, (Rhode-Island,) 
have  sent  us  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  The  Social  Compact  exemplified  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Theories  of  Divine  Rights  of  Hobbes  and  of 
FiLMBR,  and  the  counter  theories  of  Sidney,  Locke,  Montesquieu,  and  Rousseau,  concerning 
the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Government :  a  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  Franklin  Society  at  Provi- 
dence, in  November  last,  by  John  Quincy  Adams.  'The  argument  of  the  Lecture  is,' says  the 
writer,  'that  the  social  compact,  or  body  politic,  founded  upon  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  God, 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  necessarily  presupposes  a  permanent  family  compact  formed  by 
the  will  of  the  man,  and  the  consent  of  the  woman,  and  that  by  the  same  laws  of  Nature,  and  of 
God,  in  the  formation  of  the  Social  Compact,  the  will  or  vote  of  every  family  must  be  given  by  ita 
head,  the  husband  and  father.  That  the  nuptial  contract  is  formed  by  the  will  of  the  man  is  so 
emphatically  the  law  of  nature,  that  although  I  believe  there  is  no  country  upon  earth  where  it  is 
required  by  positive  statute,  and  where  the  female  is  forbidden  to  make  the  first  advances,  neither 
is  there  any  country,  civilized  or  savage,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  where  the  first  advances  to  marriage 
are  made  by  the  woman.  Rare  or  solitary  exceptions  there  doubtless  are,  in  all  countries,  but  the 
exceptions  are  barely  sufficient  to  prove  the  rule.' 

Writinos  of  Theodore  Parker.  —  A  volume  containing  the  critical  and  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings of  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  of  Roxbury,  (Mas^,)  is  before  us,  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
James  MimROS  and  Company,  Boston.  Of  its  contents  we  have  only  found  leisure  to  read  the 
'  Thoughts  on  Labor,'  which  are  well  digested  and  in  all  respects  admirable  ;  the  '  Transient  and 
Permanent  in  Christianity,'  to  which  we  shall  hope  to  refer  hereafter ;  and  the  remarks  on  the 
'  Education  of  the  Laboring  Classes.'  There  are  other  articles,  upon  the  '  Life  of  Saint  Bernard,' 
*  The  Pharisees,'  'Primitive  Christianity,'  '  Strauss 's  Life  of  Jesus,'  etc.,  which  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  peruse  before  adverting  more  particularly  to  the  volume  in  which  they  are  embraced. 
The  essays  are  written  in  a  style  which  combines  the  plainness  of  Cobbett  with  just  the  slightest 
sprinkling  of  modem  literary  Euphuism;  a  combination  less  unattractive  than  might  at  the  first  blush 
be  inferred  from  such  a  coalition. 

Crannikg's  'Self-Culture.'  —  Messrs.  James  Munroe  and  Company,  Boston,  have  pub- 
lished in  a  neat  and  tasteful  little  volume,  which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket  without  scarcely 
being  felt,  the  well-known  essay  upon  '  Self-Culture '  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channino,  together  with  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  biographical  sketch  of  the  eminent  and  lamented  author.  The  simple, 
earnest  teachings  of  this  little  volume  have  been  productive  of  great  good,  and  are  destined  to  have 
a  most  important  influence  upon  the  characters  of  tliousands  upon  thousands,  who  never  saw  the 
benign  countenance  of  the  writer,  or  heard  the  winning  tones  of  his  persuasive  tongue. 
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*■  LiFS  AND  AsvEXTTTBXs  OP  Maktin  Chuzzlewit.'  —  The  first  two  chapters  of  Mr.  DiCKsirt's 
new  work  have  appeared ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  intended 
fiction.  There  is  an  amusing  genealogical  sketch,  introducing  the  *  nobility '  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sonsB ;  and  a  most  vivid  and  characteristic,  but  rather  over-elaborated  picture  of  the  freaks  of  an 
autumnal  wind,  in  its  chase  aAer  withered  leaves,  which  at  length,  wearying  of  the  sport, '  horries 
away  rejoicing,  roaring  over  moor  and  meadow,  hill  and  flat,  until  it  gets  out  to  sea,  where  it  m^rts 
with  other  winds  similarly  disposed,  and  makes  a  night  of  it.'  Mr.  Pecksniff  is  *■  cut  out  *  for  tha 
contemptible,  hypocritical  villain  of  the  performance ;  and  to  continue  the  tailor's  phrase,  he  *  fits  * 
well,  even  '  in  the  bastings.'  Mr.  Chuzzlewit  appears  in  a  mist,  and  eke  his  young-lady  com- 
panion ;  but '  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang,  let  time  and  chance  determine.' 

'  Ths  Nsiohbors,  a  Stobt  of  Evxby-dat  Life,'  is  the  title  of  a  Swedish  novel,  translated  by 
Mart  Howitt,  and  published  by  Mr.  Winchester  of  the  '  New  World,'  in  one  small  quarto 
volume  from  the  English  edition  in  two.  The  work  is  in  the  department  of  living  story  and  scenes 
of  society,  and  its  author  is  pronounced  by  Miss  Mitford  to  be  *  the  Miss  Austin  of  Sweden.' 
The  series  of  romances  by  this  writer,  Frederika  Bremer,  is  pronounced  by  the  translator  to  be 
*  most  admirable  in  their  lessons  of  social  wisdom ;  in  their  life  of  relation ;  in  their  plajrfol  homor ; 
and  in  all  those  qualities  which  can  make  writings  acceptable  to  the  fire-side  circle  of  the  good  and 
refined.'  We  regret  to  say,  that  our  leisure  has  lef\  us  no  opportunity  to  test  the  correctness  of  tiM 
high  estimate  placed  upon  *  The  Neighbors '  by  the  English  translator. 

Writings  of  Charles  Spraotte.  —  Messrs.  Charles  S.  Francis  and  Cobipart,  Broadway^ 
have  just  issued  a  second  edition  of  the  *  Writings  of  Charles  Spraove,  now  first  collected.' 
The  first  edition  was  noticed  at  considerable  length  in  the  Knickerbocker.  When  that  was  pub- 
lished, however,  there  was  little  need  of  saying  a  word  in  praise  of  productions  so  widely  known 
and  universally  admired  as  those  of  Mr.  Spraoux  ;  and  certainly  there  exists  no  present  necesaitj 
of  gilding  refined  gold  or  painting  the  lily ; '  to  make  use  of  a  quotation  that  expresses  an  iooontio- 
rertible  fact,  and  is  moreover  strikingly  rare. 

The  '  Indicator.'  —  AVe  have  received  the  last  two  numbers  of  a  well-executed  monthly  worik, 
thus  entitled,  and  published  by  Mr.  Lockwood,  at  number  five  John-street.  It  is  a  very  nselnl 
publication,  as  at  present  conducted,  and  what  is  of  equal  importance,  its  usefulness  and  value  are 
not  dissociated  from  variety,  spirit,  and  literary  attraction ;  attributes  that  are  too  frequently  lost 
sight  of,  in  works  of  this  class.  How  many  intriruically  good  and  usefiil  publications  fall  compara- 
tively dead  from  the  press,  for  the  want  of  that  life  and  charm  of  manner ^  in  the  original  communi- 
cations, or  in  selections  dictated  by  a  leaden  taste !  The  *  Indicator '  does  wisely  in  avoiding  thie 
common  error,  and  in  blending  instead  the  attractive  and  the  good,  the  pleasant  and  the  instructive. 

The  '  Fourth  Annual  Circular  of  the  Rutgers  Female  Institute ^''  in  Madison-street,  has  been  laid 
before  us.  We  have  heretofore  adverted  to  the  different  departments  and  course  of  instmcticm  at 
this  institution ;  and  are  well  pleased  to  find  that  the  mode  of  study  and  recitation,  the  daily  and 
weekly  public  exercises ;  the  government,  incentives  to  and  auxiliaries  in  study ;  have  been  such  •• 
to  furnish  forth  a  very  full  catalogue  of  young  ladies  who  have  partaken  of  the  advantages  of  the 
institution.  We  hear  on  all  hands  that  the  high  character  of  the  Institute  is  well  maintained  by  Ha 
capable  and  experienced  officers  and  teachers. 

The  '  Sheet  Anchor.'  —  An  excellent  folio-sheet  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  sen- 
men,  thus  entitled,  is  published  twice  in  each  month  at  Boston,  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Howe.  It  is 
edited  with  industry,  judgment  and  good  taste,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Denison,  a. gentleman  who 
has  had  much  experience  of  the  character  and  feelings  of  the  class  for  whom  he  labors.  Let  him 
but  continue  to  present  the  variety  and  quality  of  matter  which  the  past  numbers  of  his  journal 
exhibit,  and  we  can  venture  to  promise  for  his  '  sheet '  a  firm '  cuichor  *-ing  ground  in  the  hearts  <^ 
American  sailors. 

*■  The  Rain-bow,  or  Odd-Fellows'  Magazine,'  is  the  title  of  a  semi-monthly  periodical,  fmn 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Adee  and  Estabrook,  Nassau-street.  It  is  clearly  and  neatly  printed,  and 
would  seem  to  be  well  edited.  Its  original  articles  arc  pleasant  and  well- written,  and  its  selec- 
tions are  made  with  judgment  and  good  taste.  We  wish  it  abundant  success,  confident  from  the 
past  that  it  will  deserve  it  in  the  future. 
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A     VISIT     TO     FLORENCE. 


BT    R^V.     Wtt.L(A.U    UAOCK. 


The  approach  to  Florence  is  beautiful.  The  valley  of  the  Amo 
presents  at  all  seasons  an  inviting  aspect  to  the  traveller,  awakening 
by  its  rich  cultivation  all  his  sensibilities  to  rural  loveliness.  Espe- 
cially toward  evening,  when  the  receding  sun  sheds  a  mellow  hght 
over  the  scene,  every  step  and  turn  reveals  new  tints  and  hues  in 
the  fascinating  picture.  At  such  a  time  the  lowing  of  the  herds,  the 
murmur  of  the  waters,  and  the  song  of  the  peasant,  all  combine 
with  the  influences  of  twihght  to  attune  the  whole  soul  to  harmony. 
Too  often,  however,  is  this  inward  peace  broken  by  the  cry  for  alms, 
coming  from  tattered  groups  gathered  at  the  foot  of  every  long  hill, 
whence,  as  your  carriage  moves  slowly  onward,  their  piteous  tones 
keep  falling  on  your  ear.  It  is  a  hard  necessity  to  behold  misery 
which  you  cannot  reUeve,  and  from  so  many  to  be  forced  coldly  to 
turn  away ;  but  as  here  and  there  among  them  you  see  one,  more 
shrinking  than  the  rest,  whose  form  and  looks  speak  of '  better  days,* 
your  heart  is  touched,  and  how  can  you  forbear  to  give  ?  A  stem 
glance  may  inflict  a  fresh  wound  on  a  bleeding  bosom.  As  at  such  a 
moment  a  dark  shade  passed  over  the  rising  moon,  I  thought : 

'  How  oft  a  cloud  with  envious  veil 

Obscures  yon  bashful  light, 
Which  seems  so  modestly  to  steal 

Along  the  waste  of  night ! 
'T  is  thus  the  world's  obtrusive  wrongs 

Obscure,  with  malice  keen, 
Some  timid  heart  which  only  longs 

To  live  and  die  unseen.' 

We  reached  Florence  at  night,  and  found  a  home  at  a  noble  hotel 
which  a  friend  had  commended  to  us.  It  seemed  Uke  entering  the 
palace  of  a  prince,  as  we  passed  up  the  broad  stair-case,  flajoked 
with  statues  and  orange-trees.  All  was  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  this  beauteous  capital  of  Tuscany,  so  long  renowned  as  the 
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seat  of  commercial  power,  and  the  favorite  home  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  How  much  has  Florence  done  to  foster  genius ;  to  difiuse 
a  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits  ;  to  give  to  mind  preeminence  over 
outward  force ;  to  lead  men  to  associate  ideas  of  glory  with  the 
employments  of  peace  rather  than  of  war,  and  thus  to  advance  the 
civilization  of  the  world  I  All  must  acknowledge,  when  tracing  her 
history  from  barbarous  times,  that  in  exalting  commerce,  in  making 
the  name  of  a  merchant  noble,  and  in  devoting  wealth  to  the  culti- 
vation of  science  and  art,  she  has  largely  contributed  to  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind. 

Our  first  impressions  of  a  place  have  often  a  lasting  influence  on 
all  our  associations  and  reminiscences  connected  with  it  And  on 
what  slight  incidents  do  these  sometimes  depend !  An  entrance  on 
a  dark  and  chilly  day,  a  disagreeable  residence,  a  cold  reception,  or 
a  surly  landlord,  will  sometimes  put  the  mind  in  a  mood  in  which  it 
is  unfitted  to  enjoy  any  thing.  I  remember  the  effect  produced 
once  on  a  company  of  travellers  just  arrived  in  a  little  town  of  Italy, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  man  among  them  who  presented  in  his  per- 
son the  most  finished  image  of  a  desperado.  He  was  a  facquino,  or 
porter,  and  hung  around  them  for  an  hour  in  order  to  secure  their' 
luggage  to  carry  it  to  the  custom-house.  This  fellow  was  a  sabject 
worthy  of  a  painter's  study.  He  was  very  athletic,  dressed  in  can- 
vas pantaloons,  a  red  fiannel  shirt,  with  a  sash  around  his  waist, 
and  also  a  rope  to  bind  burdens  over  his  shoulders;  a  slouched 
woollen  cap  was  on  his  head,  from  under  which  long  black'  curls 
were  playing  around  a  brawny  set  of  features,  half  concealing  eyes 
asquint,  wliich  when  fuUy  seen  flashed  forth  the  expression  of  a  soul 
habitually  tossed  with  passion.  The  light  shoes  on  his  large  feet, 
his  dark-colored,  muscular  hands,  emphatic  in  gesticulation,  and  the 
deep  tones  of  his  voice,  added  to  the  effect  of  a  startling  specimen 
of  humanity,  energetic  though  degraded.  At  the  first  glance  the 
party  took  him  to  be  a  vagrant  bandit,  and  evidently  dishked  to  be 
the  objects  of  his  reconnoitering  eye.  This  trivial  occurrence  gave 
a  sombre  tinge  to  all  their  recollections  of  the  place,  and  dissociated 
its  name  from  every  thing  agreeable.  We  were  happy  however  in 
entering  Florence  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances.  The 
day  and  evening  had  passed  pleasantly  away ;  the  ride  from  Pisa 
had  been  delightful ;  and  on  reaching  our  hotel,  the  }>olite  manners 
and  prompt  attentions  of  every  person,  opened  to  us  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  traveller's  home. 

To  speak  of  our  arrival  at  Florence  calls  up  one  of  my  most 
pleasing  recollections  of  the  city ;  the  vocal  music  of  the  streets, 
which  then  took  me  by  surprise,  and  soon 

*  With  easy  force  it  opened  all  the  cells 
Where  memory  slcpl.* 

From  simset  until  midnight  it  would  often  break  upon  my  ear,  while 
sitting  in  my  room,  or  hold  me  enchanted  in  an  evening  walk.  As 
late  as  twelve  o'clock,  sometimes,  when  the  city  had  become  quite 
still,  and  the  moon-beams  were  playing  on  the  Amo,  from  a  little 
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cluster  of  men  on  a  bridge,  I  have  heard  the  sweetest,  noblest 
strains.  I  always  felt  the  superiority  of  this  choir  of  voices  over 
any  combination  of  instruments ;  and  though  I  understood  not  the 
language  of  the  song,  yet  the  expression  of  ideas  was  so  strong  that 
words  would  always  suggest  themselves.  It  reminded  me  of  a 
remark  made  respecting  Coleridge,  that  when  he  recited  verses  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  played  upon  ah  instrument ;  and  that  a  line 
of  Greek  poetry  has  been  repeated  by  him  in  such  a  way,  that  a 
person  ignorant  of  the  language  might  almost  catch  its  meaning.  It 
was  natural  that  I  should  expect  to  find  these  little  choirs  composed 
of  men  bearing  the  marks  of  cultivation ;  but  on  drawing  nigh  it 
seemed  to  be  far  otherwise.  They  looked  hke  laboring  men,  to 
whom  music  was  a  relsixation  from  the  toils  of  the  day.  The  fact 
shows  how  much  this  beautiful  science  is  a  part  of  popular  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  how  much  nature  has  done  to  furnish  these  people 
with  resources  of  happiness. 

The  Arno,  which  passes  through  Florence,  is  crossed  by  five  noble 
bridges,  and  on  each  side  of  the  river  are  pleasant  walks.  The 
streets  are  spacious  and  paved  with  flag-stones.  A  stranger  is 
struck  at  once  with  the  grand  and  gloomy  style  of  building  which 
prevails.  The  Tuscan  architecture  is  the  symbol  of  firmness,  and 
this  characteristic  every  where  appears  in  the  immense  size  of  the 
stones  which  are  used,  in  the  square  form  of  the  structure,  and  the 
sombre,  far- projecting  cornice. 

If  a  traveller  in  Florence  could  visit  but  one  object,  I  suppose  no 
man  would  fail  to  select  as  that  one  the  Royal  Grallery  of  Sculpture 
and  Painting.  It  is  the  most  celebrated  temple  in  the  realm  of  taste, 
to  which  many  have  made  their  pilgrimage  from  afar,  and  where 
the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  still  repair  from  different  and  remote 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  greatly  to  the  honor  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis, 
a  princely  merchant  of  Florence,  that  he  commenced  an  institution 
like  this,  on  a  scale  so  grand,  on  a  plan  so  liberal,  as  to  show  that  he 
valued  those  arts  in  which  genius  realizes  its  most  beautiful  concep- 
tions, as  a  powerful  means  of  elevating  the  character  of  a  people. 
A  colossal  statue  of  Cosmo  adorns  the  square  near  this  extensive 
palace,  and  busts  of  him  and  other  members  of  the  fttmily  meet  the 
eye  on  entering  the  Royal  Gkdlery.  In  this  temple  of  beauty  one 
may  linger  long,  and  yet  be  more  and  more  enchanted ;  for  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  works  of  master  minds  that  they  grow  upon 
you  as  you  study  them;  their  beauties  expand,  and  their  latent 
power  becomes  more  fully  revealed,  more  deeply  felt.  This  classic 
spot  is  happily  fitted  for  contemplation.  It  is  in  the  highest  story  of 
a  lofty  edifice ;  and  though  it  is  a  little  toilsome  to  ascend,  yet  when 
you  have  reached  it,  the  bland  air,  the  soft  hght,  the  stillness  which 
prevails  throughout  its  vast  extent,  all  unite  to  lead  the  mind  into  a 
genial  mood  of  thoughtfulness,  and  to  inspire  it  with  a  taste  for  that 
tranquil  pleasure  which  objects  of  beauty  are  so  well  adapted  to 
impart  Along  these  halls  one  gazes  on  the  most  precious  relics  of 
ancient  art,  the  chief  works  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  past     Who 
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can  estimate  the  mental  power  which  has  found  scope  in  these  pro* 
ductions?  What  tedious  days,  what  disheartening  failures,  what 
agonizing  efforts,  have  these  men  known,  before  they  could  imbody 
in  clear  and  striking  forms  the  ideals  which  glowed  before  their 
delighted  vision ! 

In  this  gallery  are  seen  statues  and  busts  of  men  long  since  dead, 
most  of  whom  have  left  more  enduring  memorials  than  these.  It  ia 
pleasing  here  to  look  upon  the  images  of  those  whose  lives  and 
characters  have  been  described  by  the  historic  pen,  and  to  mark  how 
much  the  outer  man  was  a  symbol  of  the  traits  of  soul  developed 
in  their  deeds.  Worthy  of  notice  too  are  the  heads  of  the  empe- 
rors Augustus,  Vespasian,  Adrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, and  of  many  others  who  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  Roman 
history  and  song. 

In  a  cabinet  called  the  Tribune,  a  small  octagon  room  surmounted 
with  a  cupola,  are  some  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  in  the  world.  Among  these  is  the  statue  of  Venus 
de  Medicis,  which  has  so  long  been  preeminent  in  the  domain  of. 
art.  It  was  found  in  the  villa  of  Adrian  at  Tivoli,  and  it  is  now 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  since  it  was  brought  to  Florence. 
Then,  it  was  broken  into  thirteen  pieces.  The  right  arm  and  the 
left  from  the  elbow  downward,  are  modem.  The  height  is  only 
four  feet  eleven  inches.  The  symmetry  is  perfect.  This  is  one  of 
those  works  which  prove  how  uniform  are  the  principles  of  taste, 
how  deeply  established  in  the  human  mind ;  for  men  of  every  age 
and  of  different  countries  have  agreed  in  praising  this  production  as 
the  bodying  forth  of  that  'perfection  of  beauty*  with  which  the 
Creator  was  pleased  to  adorn  the  being  who  sprung  from  his  own 
hand  in  Paradise.  It  is  a  proof  that  whatever  variations  of  opinion 
may  occur  within  the  sphere  of  science  or  of  fashion,  true  beauty 
ever  lives,  survives  all  changes,  and  gains  a  universal  sway. 

Vast  and  splendid  as  is  this  famous  gallery,  it  is  not  the  only  tem- 
ple of  art  and  beauty  open  to  the  Florentines.  The  stranger  is  invi- 
ted to  visit  others,  which  are  what  they  purport  to  be,  paictces; 
realizing  those  ideas  of  grandeur  which  we  associate  with  the  abode 
of  royalty.  The  spacious  halls  and  stair-cases  of  marble,  the  tessel- 
lated pavements,  the  floors  of  polished  cement,  the  lofty  ceilings 
adorned  with  fresco  paintings  from  the  first  Italian  masters,  the 
enduring  works  of  genius,  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Guide,  and  Rubens, 
suspended  around  the  walls,  the  immense  mirrors  which  redouble 
the  glories  of  the  place,  the  magnificent  windows  through  which 
here  and  there  is  caught  a  glimpse  of  orangeries  and  fountains,  all 
unite  in  displaying  to  the  eye  of  a  western  traveller  what  seems 
like  a  fairy  scene,  and  in  proving  the  ancient  greatness  of  a  republic 
whose  merchants  were  princes  of  the  earth,  and  whose  citizens 
were  *  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen.' 

The  Pitti  Palace  was  erected  by  Lucas  Pitti,  the  rival  of  the 
Medici,  who  exhausted  his  fortune  upon  it.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  its  architecture,  no  human  being  whether  civilized  or  savage,  a 
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child  or  an  old  man,  could  pass  it  without  feeling  his  attentioji 
arrested  by  its  massive  grandeur.  It  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
Florentine  style ;  vast,  heavy,  solemn.  The  foundations  look  as  if 
the  surges  of  ocean  might  for  ever  dash  against  them  in  vain.  The 
interior  is  filled  with  a  collection  of  paintings  which  might  of  itself 
give  fame  to  the  capital,  and  the  gardens  in  the  rear  possess  aspects 
of  varied  loveUness.  To  produce  these,  not  merely  have  the  gar- 
dener's spade  and  pmning-knife  been  employed,  but  also  the  chisel 
of  the  sculptor,  whose  animated  marbles  add  much  to  the  graces  of 
the  place. 

One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  that  painter  ever  made  is  a 
picture  of  Poesy  in  the  Palace  Corsini.  It  is  the  imbodiment  of  a 
perfect  ideal,  at  which  while  one  gazes  his  heart  will  say : 

'  Oh,  Muse  divine !  thee  only  I  implore ; 
Shed  on  my  soul  thy  sweet  inspiring  beams, 
And  pleasure's  gayest  scene  insipid  folly  seems ! ' 

In  the  gardens  which  so  enchanted  me,  the  various  evergreens 
are  so  abundant,  so  well  disposed,  and  the  air  withal  is  so  balmy, 
while  the  western  sun  shines  out  without  the  interruption  of  a  cloud, 
that  an  American  walking  there  in  January  confessed  to  a  friend  his 
absence  of  mind,  saying,  *  I  really  forget  that  it  is  winter.'  I  could 
join  in  that  confession ;  but  as  to  the  sky,  the  *  Italian  sky '  so  much 
praised  in  English  poetry,  it  had  no  peculiar  glory  for  me ;  for  I  could 
see  no  farther  into  it  than  into  that  canopy  of  blue  which  circles  my 
native  home. 

An  excellent  view  of  the  city  of  Florence  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Campanile,  a  quadrangular  tower,  built  of  black,  white,  and  red 
marbles.  It  stands  near  the  Cathedral,  and  is  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  height.  The  cathedral  itself  is  composed  of  vari- 
ously-colored marbles,  and  is  a  relic  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
what  is  called  the  Gothic  architecture  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state, 
having  no  fixed  order,  no  just  proportions,  and  possessing  altogether 
a  fantastic  chamcter.  The  edifice  is  vast  and  gloomy,  and  its  inte- 
rior is  distinguished  by  a  sombre,  solemn  magnificence.  No  where 
is  the  effect  of  *  the  dim  religious  light '  more  deeply  felt  than  here. 
On  entering,  the  imagination  is  all  awake.  The  priestly  chant,  or 
your  own  soUtary  tread,  reverbemtes  with  a  melancholy  echo.  You 
leave  the  present,  and  live  in  the  distant  past.  Every  column  bears 
the  impress  of  age ;  on  every  stone  are  traced  the  marks  of  time. 
The  actual  world  is  shut  out ;  you  are  moving  in  an  unearthly  realm, 
and  deep  awe  steals  over  your  spirit.  With  strange  emotion  I  paused 
on  the  spot  before  the  altar,  which  had  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  events  in  the  annals  of  Florence ;  the  assassination  of 
Julian  de  Medici  by  a  priestly  hand,  the  agent  of  Sextus  IV.,  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Long  before,  my  blood  had  chilled  in  thinking  of  the 
scene  as  described  by  the  pen  of  of  Roscoe ;  and  now,  while  gazing 
on  the  stone  which  had  been  stained  v^rith  the  gore  of  a  princely 
victim,  the  feeling  of  horror  was  strangely  renewed 
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The  church  of  Santa  Croce,  in  which  we  spent  an  interesting 
hour,  is  distinguished  for  its  tombs  and  monuments.  The  Floren- 
tines have  cherished  for  the  poet  Dante  an  ahnost  idolatrous  love, 
and  having  long  mourned  his  banishment  from  their  city  by  the 
spirit  of  faction,  though  they  have  failed  in  every  effort  to  obtain  his 
bones  from  Eavenna,  have  at  length  erected  for  him  here  a  splendid 
memorial  in  marble.  Very  near  it,  and  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  are  the  tomb  and  monument  of  one  of  Dante's  most  devo- 
ted admirers,  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroth,  who  would  himself  have 
raised  in  Florence  an  immortal  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  poet, 
had  Eavenna  allowed  his  ashes  to  be  entombed  beneath  it  It  had 
almost  been  decreed  in  the  case  of  this  prince  of  sculptors,  that 
though  the  walls  of  Santa  Croce  might  have  held  his  monument, 
they  should  not  encircle  his  tomb ;  for  having  died  at  Borne,  that 
city  coveted  the  honor  of  possessing  his  sepulchre.  But  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  the  remains  were 
brought  to  their  present  resting-place.  Over  them,  figures  emblema- 
tic of  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture,  in  silent  sadness,  mourn 
the  death  of  their  favorite  son,  who  exhibited  the  most  wonderful 
condmiation  of  powers,  recorded  in  the 'annals  of  the  fine  arts.  He 
was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  at  Arczzo  in  Tuscany,  the  birthplace 
of  Virgil's  friend  Mircenas,  and  of  Petrarch.  With  the  milk  which 
nourished  his  infancy  he  seemed  to  imbibe  the  love  of  his  profes- 
sion, for  he  was  nursed  by  a  woman  who  was  the  wife  of  a  sculp- 
tor, and  ere  long  the  instruments  of  art  became  the  toys  of  his 
childhood. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  is  very  rough,  bearing 
on  its  front  the  impress  of  Tuscan  grandeur.  The  square  before  it 
is  a  classic  spot,  endeared  to  every  friend  of  liberty ;  for  there  the 
Florentines  met  nearly  six  hundred  years  since,  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  tyranny.  They  divided  themselves  into  companies,  com- 
posed of  fifty  each,  appointed  their  captains,  overthrew  the  Ghibe- 
line  power,  and  established  a  free  system  of  government  Alas, 
with  what  hard  struggles  has  liberty  sought  to  hold  an  asylum  here ! 
Florence  was  the  first  city  of  Italy  to  present  an  example  of  a  repub- 
hc  governed  by  laws  which  paid  respect  to  individual  rights,  and 
secured  safety  to  the  citizen.  Here  was  first  seen  the  love  of  free- 
dom diffiised  through  a  community,  manifesting  itself  in  institutions 
which  threw  a  shield  around  the  weakest,  kept  the  strongest  in  awe, 
and  made  the  good  of  the  whole  a  paramount  object.  But  where  is 
the  republic  now  ?  It  has  vanished  like  a  vision  of  the  night !  Flo- 
rence is  now  subject  to  a  despotism.  True,  that  despotism  is  modi- 
fied, as  might  be  expected,  by  the  enlarged  mind  and  benevolent 
spirit  of  the  Grand  Duke ;  yet  it  is  the  will  of  one,  not  of  the  many, 
wliich  rules  here  now.  That  broad  and  bright  career  of  improve- 
ment in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  power,  on  which  the  people  seemed 
once  to  have  entered  with  vigorous  step,  is  closed  against  them. 
The  means  of  education,  even  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  are  fur- 
nished stintedly.     The  poUtical  and  moral  preeminence  of  Florence 
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is  lost.  Lands  quite  unknown  in  the  palmy  days  of  her  prosperity, 
now  rejoice  in  the  sunlight  of  Freedom,  but  the  overshadowing 
wings  of  Austria's  double-headed  eagle  *  protect  *  all  Italy  against  its 
beams.  Shall  it  be  ever  so  ?  No  !  no  !  respond  the  hopes^  which  at 
this  very  hour  are  warmly  beating  in  many  Italian  bosoms.  The 
prophetic  voice  of  history,  the  workings  of  a  holy  Providence,  and 
all  the  tendencies  of  the  world,  answer  *  No  I  *  for 

*  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  suflering  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won ! ' 


affection's      last      tribute 


If  thou  must  seek  the  tomb, 
And  early  find  a  pillow  in  the  dust, 

God  grant  his  love  to  dissipate  the  gloom, 
And  give  thee  hope  in  death,  if  die  thou  must ! 

zz. 

We  know  not  how  to  paint 
A  world  without  thee,  such  hath  been  our  love ; 

But  no  obtruding  tear,  no  wild  complaint, 
Shall  cloud  thy  pathway  to  the  world  above. 

in. 

Where  shall  I  miss  thee  most  ? 
In  the  cool  forest-paths,  which  thou  must  leave  1 

In  my  free  rambles  on  our  rocky  coast  ? 
Or  from  the  lonely  altar,  mom  arid  eve  1 

IV. 

When  shall  I  look  for  thee 
With  the  most  eager  longings  to  behold, 

Yet  find  thee  not?     All  hours  alike  shall  be, 
When  thou  art  wanting  in  the  pleasant  fold  1 

▼. 

I  know  not  how  to  speak 
The  chilling  loneliness  that  shall  be  mine, 

When  all  in  vain  my  aching  heart  shall  seek 
The  refuge  it  hath  ever  found  in  thine. 

▼I* 

But  oh !  another  friend, 
A  watchful  spirit  shall  be  joined  to  those 

Who  ever  on  my  pilgrimage  attend, 
And  will  not  leave  me  till  my  journey  close ! 

VII. 

Thou  wilt  not  me  forget. 
Though  a  celestial  harp  be  tuned  for  thee. 

O'er  which  no  serapn-hand  hath  ever  swept, 
Which  waits  thy  touch  to  yield  its  melody ! 

Boston,  (Mass.,)  February,  1843.  E.  J.  Woodmajt. 
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DEATH. 
WHO  u     'nvArn,     nn    midora's    snsAif.'    am     uNronz.isBBi>     roBir. 


BT     ROBEHT     TTLEH,    XSQ. 


Midnight  is  dark. 
When  through  the  murky  sky  the  thunder  peals ; 
Yet  heavier,  blacker  is  that  sable  veil 
That  Deatu  draws  o'er  our  unillumined  orbs, 
A  cloud  intense,  whose  thick  funereal  shades 
"Whirl  through  the  billowy  void  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Shrouding  our  sphere,  that  star  nor  sun  can  reach. 

Upon  yon  lifeless  form  the  taper  gleams 

With  feeble,  sickly  ray ;  the  shrunken  breast 

Feels  not  the  pressure  of  the  folded  hands 

Or  Grave's  pale  vestment  now ;  the  pulseless  heart 

Must  moulder  in  dull  clay,  no  more  to  beat 

With  ardent  hopes  or  love !     What  matters  this  — 

The  ghostly  drapery  of  the  dead  man's  couch, 

Or  sign  of  wo,  or  dissolution's  seal. 

To  him  who  lies  in  everlasting  sleep  ? 

Can  he  find  joy  in  light  ?     Shall  morning's  breath 

Fan  his  pale  brow,  or  flush  his  cheek  again  ? 

Shall  dewy  twilight,  mantling  o'er  the  earth, 

While  sunset  lingers  on  the  distant  mount, 

And  viewless  spirits  in  the  balmy  air 

Hold  revel  mid  the  fleecy  summer  clouds. 

Awake  his  soul  once  more,  and  bid  it  soar 

Up  on  its  snowy  wings  mid  angels  there  ? 

Reckless  is  he  of  darkness  as  of  light ! 

Night  comes  and  goes,  and  Day  streams  o'er  the  east, 

Or  like  a  glorious  seraph  in  the  west 

Sits  on  his  cloudy  pile  of  gold  and  ^ems, 

While  man  admires,  and  earth,  instinct  with  love. 

Falls  into  slumber  'neath  that  happy  smile. 

Like  a  tired  child,  that  sleeps  with  rosy  dreams. 

Alas !  no  ray  can  pierce  his  charnel-house ! 

The  music  of  the  winds,  the  rustling  leaves, 

The  sone  of  birds,  the  perfume  of  the  mom. 

The  bri^t  meridian  sim,  the  azure  dome. 

Through  which  the  clouds  on  golden  wings  are  borne, 

Where  dwell  those  angel-ministers  of  love. 

Intent  on  good,  who  from  their  vases  pour 

The  dews  and  showers  that  fertilize  the  land. 

And  make  it  bloom  in  fragrance :  gentle  eve, 

That  like  a  dove  on  silent  pinion  stoops 

From  out  the  sky,  and  hovers  o'er  the  world 

As  softly  as  the  ring-dove  o'er  her  nest  — 

Can  these  again,  in  all  their  happy  power, 

Invoke  a  spirit  to  his  fading  form, 

Touch  his  dull  brain,  unbind  his  frozen  heart. 

Or  through  his  breast  a  transient  feeling  bear, 

To  break  the  chalnless  slumber  of  the  grave  ? 
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STRAY     LEAVES. 


VHOU      TBI       POaT-VOI.IO       Or       k.       aSOROIA      LAWTBR. 


THE     WATEB-MA  RTTB. 


Washington  Irving  has  described  with  great  force  and  humor 
the  dehghts  of  *  a  rainy  day  in  a  country  inn ;  *  but  if  he  had  had 
my  experience  in  the  matter,  he  could  have  made  a  more  judicious 
selection  of  *  the  titne  of  day/  and  given  with  his  graphic  pen  the 
history  of  a  rainy  night  in  a  country  inn.  I  suppose  it  makes  but 
little  difference  to  the  community  at  large  which  of  two  great  men 
accompUshes  an  undertaking ;  and  therefore,  with  the  characteristic 
modesty  of  my  profession,  I  will  proceed  to  till  up  the  picture  which 
*  the  greatest  Uving  master  of  the  English  language  *  has  com- 
menced. 

The  duties  of  my  calling  caused  me  to  attend  the  Superior  Court 
of  one  of  the  interior  counties.  It  was  a  cold,  wintry-day,  cloudy 
and  windy ;  in  short,  just  such  a  day  as  makes  life  disagreeable  and 
gloomy.  A  man  might  have  walked  a  score  of  miles,  and,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  *  take  nothing  by  the  motion ; '  his  blood  would  still 
have  remained  stagnant  and  chilled.  The  business  of  the  court 
commenced.  The  judge  (who  was  an  amiable  man,  with  occa- 
sionally an  awkward  way  of  showing  it)  pushed  forward  the  busi- 
ness with  an  alacrity  that  convinced  me  that  he  was  trying  to  get 
through  the  docket  in  one  day.  The  court-house  was  an  old  wooden 
building,  and  the  cold  wind  blew  fitfully  in  upon  us ;  the  shutters 
creaked  upon  their  hinges,  or  slammed  against  the  panes  ;  and  alto- 
gether it  was  a  most  disagreeable,  miserable  day ;  and  we  each  and 
all  felt  like  a  bear  who  in  climbing  had  fallen  down  and  knocked 
off  a  part  of  his  head.  My  cases  were  called  in  order,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded with  divers  success.  When  night  came  on  I  had  'con- 
tracted* a  violent  cold,  and  having  lost  two  cases  consecutively, 
when  the  remaining  suit  was  called,  I  pleaded  indisposition,  told  the 
judge  that  I  had  *  struck  a  streak  of  bad  luck,*  and  begged  him  to 
give  me  until  the  morning  to  recover  my  health,  my  fortune,  and 
my  equanimity. 

My  competitor,  who  was  a  very  courteous  young  man,  interposed 
also  in  my  behalf,  and  his  honor  at  length  assented.  I  left  the  court- 
house, with  my  temper  on  the  north  side  of  amiable.  My  throat 
w^s  lacerated  and  sore;  my  breathing  was  oppressed;  the  night 
was  pitch  dark  and  drizzly ;  I  was  excessively  short-sighted,  and 
before  I  had  proceeded  forty  yards  from  the  court-house,  I  fell  over 
two  goats  that  had  composed  themselves  to  slumber  in  the  open  air, 
in  total  disregard  of  their  own  comfort,  and  of  the  safety  of  any 
unhappy  wayfarer  who  might  cross  their  path.  One  of  them,  acting 
doubtless  upon  the  axiom  that  self-defence  was  the  first  law  of 
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nature,  before  I  had  time  to  rise  or  to  expostulate,  *  then  and  there/ 
as  the  lawyers  say,  with  head,  horns,  and  feet,  inflicted  upon  me 
divers  butts,  blows,  kicks,  and  bruises,  to  the  great  injury  of  *  your 
petitioner,*  and  contrary  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of .     The  noise  and  outcry  that  I  made  while  sufiering 

these  accumulated  injuries,  brought  out  a  large  yard-dog,  who  gave 
each  of  the  goats  a  severe  shake,  which  rejoiced  my  heart,  though 
he  brought  my  self-congratulations  to  an  end  by  biting  a  piece  out 
of  my  leg ;  a  circumstance  wliich,  for  aught  I  know,  may  have  ele- 
vated his  cliaracter  for  impartiality  with  his  quadruped  antagonistSy 
but  which  certainly  entitled  him  neither  to  my  respect  nor  esteem. 
A  few  yards  brought  me  to  my  lodgings  in  the  country  inn.  I  had 
in  the  morning  secured  a  bed  in  a  shed-room,  and  thither  I  bent  my 
way, '  considerably  riled,*  as  they  say  down  east.  I  passed  through 
a  large  room,  in  which  there  were  six  beds,  five  of  them  occupied, 
each  by  two  persons,  and  the  sixth  vacant.  The  shed-room  opened 
upon  this  apartment,  and  I  went  in,  and  looking  hastily  about  me, 
proceeded  to  take  off  my  coat. 

I  had  hardly  done  this,  when  my  antagonistical  friend  and  con- 
queror came  in  also.  He  was  in  a  very  dchghtful  humor,  as  law- 
yers always  are  when  they  gain  their  cases,  and  tried  to  put  me  in 
the  same,  by  insisting  that  as  I  was  sick  and  tired,  I  should  take 
*  the  best  bed,'  for  which  I  returned  him  my  thanks,  although  my 
bad  temper  suggested  to  me,  that  possibly  I  might  be  as  much 
indebted  to  a  very  large  crack  in  the  roof,  (a  very  dangerous  symp- 
tom in  a  shed-room  of  a  rainy  night,)  immediately  over  the  'best 
bed,*  as  to  his  courtesy  and  regard  for  my  comfort.  Just  as  we  had 
settled  this  point,  the  landlady,  or  mistress  of  the  house,  made  her 
appearance  at  the  door. 

*  What  do  you  want,  IMadam  ?  *  said  I,  ^vith  a  short  and  petulant 
air. 

*  I  am  the  lady  of  the  house,  Sir,*  replied  she. 

*  I  wish,  then,  that  you  would  exercise  some  control  over  your 
goats  and  dogs,  for  they  have  nearly  assassinated  me.' 

*  Oh  Squire,  (they  call  all  lawyers  *  Squire,*)  don't  be  so  cross ;  I 
ain*t  the  universal  guardian  for  all  tlie  goats  and  dogs  in  the  country. 
Beside,  I  came  here  to  caution  you.  You  do  n't  mean  to  sleep  in 
that  bed  ?  *  pointing  to  the  '  best  bed.* 

'  Yes,  Madam,  I  do,  if  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  undress/  said  I, 
throwing  at  tlie  same  time  my  vest  upon  the  floor,  and  kicking  off 
one  of  my  boots. 

'  But  you  mustrCt  sleep  there !  *  she  rejoined. 

*  I  will,*  replied  I,  *  in  spite  of  all  the  goats,  dogs,  and  old  women 
in  the  country !  * 

'  Why,  Squire,  listen  to  reason.  I  am  speaking  to  you  for  your 
own  good.     Do  you  hear  the  rain  dropping  upon  the  roof  ? ' 

*  I  dare  say  I  should  hear  it.  Madam,  if  you  would  stop  talking.' 

*  Well,  then,  you  *11  feel  it  directly,  for  it  pours  in  there  like  a  sieve, 
whenever  it  rains  hard.* 

Alas  I  that  was  the  death-warrant  to  my  comfort !     As  long  as  I 
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had  in  prospect  a  good  night's  rest,  I  could  bear  up  against  the  accu- 
mulated evils  of  my  lot ;  but  these  tidings  put  an  end  to  all  my 
hopes. 

*  Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  this  before  ? ' 

'  Because  you  would  not  let  me  ;  but  come,  put  on  your  boots  and 
clothes,  and  I  will  show  you  a  bed  where  you  will  be  dry,  unless  it 
rains  mighty  hard/ 

My  heajt  smote  me  with  my  ill  temper,  and  I  complied,  and  fol- 
lowed her.  The  *  dry  bed,*  as  she  called  it,  was  the  vacant  bed  in 
the  large  room  through  which  I  had  passed.  It  was  flanked  on 
one  side  by  a  door,  which  opened  upon  a  cold  entry ;  and  no  physi- 
cal eflbrt,  I  am  satisfied  no  mental  one,  could  bring  it  within  a  foot 
of  closing,  leaving  a  hiatus,  through  which  the  keen  wind  whistled. 
On  the  other  side  was  an  open  window,  without  glass  or  shutter ; 
and  as  the  rain  pattered  upon  the  sill  it  sprinkled  the  bed-clothes. 
Any  man  who  could  have  slept  there  for  one  hour  without  encoun- 
tering a  severe  pleurisy,  must  have  had  ribs  of  iron  aud  lungs  of  pla- 
tina.  The  good  old  lady  saw  a  smile  on  my  countenance  —  despair 
occasionally  manifests  itself  in  that  way — and  mistaking  its  mean- 
ing, said,  in  a  soothing  tone : 

*  There  now,  my  child,  there  *s  a  comfortable  dry  bed  for  you ;  you 
are  a  clever  young  man,  and  I  'm  glad  to  see  you  *ve  got  over  your 
ugly  temper.* 

I  do  n*t  know  whether  it  was  her  flattering  allusion  to  my  youth- 
ful appearance,  (as  we  grow  old  we  get  a  httle  sensitive  on  such 
matters,)  or  to  her  giving  me  credit  for  a  quality  "which  I  did  not 
possess ;  but  her  remark  completely  recalled  me  to  my  sense  of 
gentlemanly  propriety,  and  I  answered : 

*  My  dear  Madam,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  exhibited  so  much  bad 
humor,  but  the  truth  is,  those  wretched  animals  have  butted  and 
bitten  all  my  good  sense  out  of  me :  pray  excuse  me,  and  do  n*t 
trouble  yourself  any  more.  This  bed  is  too  cold  for  me,  but  I  do  n*t 
think  it  will  min  much  longer,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  quite  com- 
fortable in  the  shed-room.  Good  night !  *  I  retreated  to  my  apart- 
ment and  went  to  bed.  The  rain  pattered  so  sweetly  on  the 
shingles,  and  with  such  a  lulling  sound,  that,  despite  of  all  my  eflbrt 
to  keep  awake,  I  fell  asleep.  A  terrible  dream  (compounded  of 
divers  scenes  and  materials,  such  as  lying  down  under  a  guillotine, 
with  executioners  with  the  heads  of  dogs  and  goats  standing  over 
me,  and  the  drops  of  blood  falling  upon  me  from  the  axe)  awoke 
me.  The  rain  had  changed  its  '  hais  ad  qaeml  and  had  substituted 
me  for  the  roof.  All  at  once  it  changed  its  pattering  sound,  and 
came  pouring  in  through  the  cracks  like  a  mimic  cataract  of  Niagara. 
*  The  enemy  is  upon  us,  Frank !  *  shouted  I  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
and  springing  up  and  seizing  our  clothes  at  random,  we  rushed  into 
the  large  room. 

Alas !  what  a  prospect  met  our  view !  The  water  was  running 
in  a  stream  across  the  floor,  the  cots  actually  quivering  with  the 
pressure  of  the  water  upon  them ;  and,  *  all  unconscious  of  the  tide 
of  ill,'  the  occupants  slept  on.     I  made  for  the  dry  bed,  which  had 
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one  unfortunate  man  in  it,  and  standing  upon  it,  put  on  my  vret 
clothes,  and  buttoning  up  my  great-coat,  crossed  the  entry,  and  pre- 
sented myself  in  the  room  usually  used  as  the  eating  apartment 
Here  a  most  grotesque  scene  presented  itself,  and  one  altogether 
different  from  that  just  left  by  me.  There  was  no  water  here ;  a 
bright  fire  burned  on  the  hearth ;  about  ten  men  were  seated  around 
it,  telling  anecdotes  and  drinking  whisky.  Around  and  about  the 
room  some  fifty  persons  were  stretched  in  slumber ;  some  on  tables, 
others  on  the  floor,  a  few  nodding  in  chairs,  and  two  women  in  the 
back-ground,  smoking  immense  pipes.  I  knocked  my  cap  over  my 
eyes  to  prevent  them  from  recognizing  me,  (as  I  knew  they  would 
torment  me  with  endless  legal  questions,)  and  sat  down  quietly  on 
a  small  stool  in  the  chimney-comer. 

Opposite  to  me  was  seated  a  little  man,  who  went  by  the  eupho-' 
nious  appellation  of '  Dick,'  and  who  kept  his  hands  before  his  face, 
with  his  head  bent  down.  The  conversation  around  the  fire  was 
kept  up  very  briskly ;  consisting  principally  of  descriptions  of  the 
travels  of  the  various  relators.  Whenever  any  new  place  was 
described,  and  its  beauty  or  fertility  commended,  Dick  would  chime 
in  with  the  observation,  *  Fust  rate  I '  *  Why,  how  do  you  know, 
Dick  ? '  some  one  would  ask.  *  Been  there,*  was  invariably  his 
pithy  answer.  At  last  some  one  mentioned  England,  and  said  he 
had  'beam  tell  that  it  was  a  *  tip-top  country.* 

*  Fust  rate  !  *  said  Dick. 

No  one  noticed  this  remark;  but  thrown  off  my  guard  for  a 
moment,  and  forgetting  my  incognito,  I  asked : 
'  Why,  Dick,  what  do  you  know  about  it  ? ' 

*  Halloo !  here  *s  the  Squire !  *  roared  the  crowd  in  choms.  *  Squire, 
we  *re  very  glad  to  see  you ;  we  *ve  got  some  little  p*ints  we  want 
you  to  make  us  sensible  on.*  Then  followed  a  legion  of  questions, 
such  as,  *  Squire,  if  a  man  marries,  and  has  no  children,  what 's  the 
law  ?  *     '  Squire,  if  a  man  dies,  and  leaves  an  aunt,  what  *s  the  law  ? ' 

*  Squire,  if  a  man's  wife  runs  away * 

Here  one  of  the  smokmg  women  interposed,  and  giving  the 
speaker  a  tremendous  box  on  the  ear,  with  the  significant  expres- 
sion *  shut  up  I '  nipped  his  query  in  the  bud.  This  produced  a  gen- 
eral laugh,  in  which  all  joined  but  the  boxer  and  the  boxee,  who 
were  man  and  wife.  When  this  subsided,  Dick  became  interroga- 
tive. *  Lawyer,*  said  he,  '  I  got  a  little  interrogation  to  put  'long 
with  the  rest.  Suppose  I  buy  a  tract  of  land,  with  the  'purtenances, 
who  does  the  live  squirrel  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  trees  belong  to  ?  * 

Here  followed  a  roar  of   laughter.      *  He  *s  got  you,   Squire.' 

*  Hurra  for  Dick  I '     *  Buy  Dicky  for  a  fool  I  *  etc. 

As  soon  as  I  had  a  chance  to  speak,  feeUng  that  my  reputation 
was  concerned,  I  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  *  Dick,' 
said  I,  *look  up  at  me  and  answer  me  one  question,  and  then  I'll 
answer  your's.  Suppose  I  were  to  buy  this  house,  and  the  'purte- 
nances, including  the  drunken  men  in  it,  whom  do  you  think  you  'd 
belong  to  ?  * 

This  turned  the  tide  in  my  favor,  and  amidst  the  merriment  it 
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excited  I  rose  and  left  the-  room.  As  I  got  into  the  entry  the  day 
was  just  breaking;  the  cocks  were  making  a  noise  more  like  a 
scream  than  a  crow ;  a  horse  was  lying  down  under  the  shed,  and  a 
man  was  asleep,  with  his  head  upon  the  horse,  as  a  saddle.  I 
tripped  and  fell  over  him  with  a  tremendous  crash,  *  received,  but 
recked  not  of,  a  wound,*  and  entered  the  sleeping-room.  Things 
there  were  in  statu  quoy  except  that  two  of  the  sleepers  had  roused 
themselves,  and  were  getting  up.  Without  saying  *  gentlemen,  by 
your  leave,*  I  turned  in,  with  great-coat,  spectacles,  cap,  and  boots, 
and  wrapping  a  blanket  around  me,  tried  to  get  to  sleep.  In  a  few 
minutes  two  men  came  in  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  attracted 
by  my  spectacles  and  cap,  stooped,  down  and  ascertained  who  ' 
I  was: 

*  Well,  if  the  Squire  aint  drunk  !  *     '  Well,  did  I  ever ! ' 

I  was  so  sick  and  weary  that  reputation  was  nothing  to  me  ;  so  I 
did  not  contradict  them,  hoping  that  they  would  go  out  very  soon, 
and  leave  me  to  my  slumbers.  Some  by-stander,  however,  inter- 
posed, and  said  :  '  Let  him  alone ;  he  has  been  up  all  night,  and  is 
sick.*  Unfortunately  for  my  credit  and  that  of  my  kind  friend,  at 
this  moment  he  stumbled  and  fell  into  the  water.  *  Why,  you  are 
all  drunk !  *  exclaimed  the  new-comers  ;  and  out  thfey  went  to  pro- 
mulgate the  intelligence. 

When  the  court  assembled  again,  I  came  in  with  red  eyes  and 
throbbing  head,  and  reported  myself  too  sick  to  proceed,  upon  which 
the  court  was  adjourned  for  the  term.  As  I  passed  out,  I  heard 
divers  commentaries  on  my  condition :  *  I  never  knew  it,  gentlemen ! 
'Pon  honor,  I  thought  he  was  a  water-man.*  *  Drunk-sick !  *  *  Shame 
upon  these  drunken  vagabonds  !  *  said  one  of  Eve's  fair  daughters. 
But  Httle  I  heeded  all  these  remarks.  I  would  have  looked  with 
complacency  upon  any  man  who  was  my  hangman,  and  the  gallows 
would  have  been  a  comfortable  prospect  to  me.  I  ordered  my  car- 
riage, reached  home  the  next  day,  was  bled  and  bHstered  for  a  fort- 
night, and  came  near  *  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil.* 

The  next  time  I  visited  the  county  of ,  it  was  in  spring- tide. 

The  balmy  air,  the  sweet  song  of  the  birds,  and  the  green  foliage, 
presented  a  very  different  appearance  from  the  *  fall  term.*  I  was 
in  high  spirits  ;  but,  alas  for  human  happiness  !  After  I  had  argued 
my  first  case,  and  considered  that  I  had  come  off  with  flying  colors, 
I  was  dismayed  by  hearing  around  me  :  *  First-rate  book  man ; ' 
'  smart  chap ;  what  a  pity  he  drinks  I  * 

From  that  hour  my  fate  has  been  sealed  in  that  county.  Belong- 
ing to  a  temperancfe  society,  and  strictly  observing  its  rules ;  nearly 
losing  my  life  by  an  excess  of  rain-water;  I  am  nevertheless 
regarded  there  as  a  confirmed  drunkard,  whose  talents  are  wasted 
and  misapplied,  and  whose  steps  are  tending  to  ruin  and  the  grave. 
1  am  emphatically  a  martyr  to  water;  and  I  give  public  notice  to  all 
Washingtonians 

But  there  is  no  use  in  threatening.  I  may  as  well  submit  to  my 
fate,  and  fall,  like  Caesar,  with  dignity,  *  even  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's 
statue.*     There  are  some  events  in  life  which  a  man  is  not  apt  to 
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forget  I  rather  think  that  the  rainy  night  in  the  country  inn,  which 
made  me  a  water-martyr,  will  be  remembered  by  me  *  as  long  (to 
use  the  graceful  language  of  a  brother  lawyer)  as  a  single  tree 
remains  in  the  broad  field  of  reason,  or  a  solitary  flower  blossoms  in 
the  garden  of  memory.* 
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'  I  'vx  half  a  znind  bo  nettle  d<.>wn  to  pr>8e  : 
But  verse  !■  more  in  faahiou  — su  hexe  goes  !  * 


On  ce  more,  m^  Muse !  unfold  thy  radiant  wing, 
And  float  propitious  o'er  me  while  I  sing ; 
And  as  I  studious  bum  the  midnight  taper, 
Guide  thou  my  pen,  and  sanctify  my  paper ; 
Inspire  my  verse,  and  eprant  me,  in  your  grace, 
A  lyre  of  silver,  and  a  brazen  face, 
Lest  haply  my  instructress  I  dis&^ce : 
( For  confidence  oft  hides  the  lack  of  brains : ) 
And  grant,  O  grant  a  hero  to  my  strains ! 

Not  long  amid  the  illustrious  dead  I  seek 

For  one  whose  praise  the  impartial  muse  may  speak. 

Behold  he  rises  from  his  watery  tomb, 

The  chosen  man !  —  room  for  our  hero !  —  room ! 

Give  ear,  ye  Seniors !  Juniors  all  attend ! 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  in  silence  bend  1 

From  graver  themes  a  moment's  time  I  snatch, 

To  sing  the  memory  of  Samuel  Patch  ! 

Sneer  not,  ye  critics,  at  his  humble  name, 

'T  is  one  that  long  shall  till  the  trump  of  Fame : 

And  if  you  measure  worth  by  one's  cognomen, 

You  cheat  of  glory  many  a  noble  Roman. 

Bring  to  the  test  of  literal  translation 

The  brightest  names  of  that  illustrious  nation ; 

And  you  may  find,  by  trying  means  like  these, 

That  CiCKRo  is  simply — Mr.  Pease: 

A  noble  scion  of  the  Aset.lian  line 

Will  on  your  list  as  Mr.  Donkey  shine ; 

And  last,  to  strike  the  system  at  the  roots, 

Caligi'la  is  only — Governor  Boots! 

What  boots  it  then  ?  there  's  nothing  in  a  name : 

Cruikshanks  or  Higgins,  it  is  all  the  same. 

Presume  not  then,  because  his  name  was  Patch, 

To  deem  our  modest  hero  '  no  great  scratch.' 

He  never  blushed  to  recognize  the  word. 

But  when  its  short,  familiar  sound  was  heard. 

Or  even  the  less  euphonious  title, '  &zm,' 

He  'd  raise  his  ponderous  head,  and  answer,  *  Here  I  am.' 

What  need  have  we  his  linrafre  here  to  trace  ? 
His  is  the  only  name  of  all  his  race 
That  shines  in  splendor  on  the  page  of  history. 
And,  sooth  to  say,  his  lineage  is  a  mystery 
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That  time  has  not  revealed.    "Well,  be  it  so : 
Such  might  have  been  the  case  with  Cicero. 
Like  Bonaparte,  Sam  rose  from  humble  station, 
To  claim  Ine  wonder  of  a  mighty  nation. 
Napoleon  fell ;  and  Sam  was  fated  too ; 
And  lo !  the  water  was  his  Waterloo ! 

But  yet  not  all  unknown  our  heroes  race : 

Up  to  his  sire  his  ancestry  we  trace. 

Thus  much  from  out  the  doubtful  past  we  catch ; 

He  was  the  eldest-bom  of  David  Patch, 

Then  rise,  my  Muse !  triumphant  plume  thy  wing! 

'T  is  the  first  Sam  of  David  that  we  sing. 

Yet  hard  the  task,  in  this  degenerate  age, 
To  plant  our  hero  firmly  on  the  stage ; 
Since  modest  merit  always  is  referred 
To  far  posterity  for  its  reward. 
To  future  days  we  look  with  expectation, 
To  mete  him  out  his  share  of  approbation. 

When  round  the  sun  some  hundred  whirls  we  Ve  taken, 

(If  haply  father  Miller  is  mistaken,) 

His  name,  no  doubt,  shall  into  light  be  hurled ! 

And  all  the  cities  of  the  western  world. 

From  the  first  scene  of  his  success,  Pawtucket, 

To  Genesee,  where  Samuel  kicked  the  bucket, 

Each  eager  strive  to  teach  the  listening^  earth 

That  in  her  midst  our  hero  had  his  birth. 

Just  so,  of  old,  seven  famous  towns  contended, 

(And  even  yet  the  contest  is  not  ended,) 

To  prove  where  Homer  first  from  heaven  descended. 

Two  Latin  lines  the  whole  affair  relate. 

And  name  the  parties  in  the  stem  debate  ; 

These  to  your  mind  I  '11  venture  to  recall, 

Familiar  though  they  be,  no  doubt,  to  all. 

Septem  urbes  certant  de  stirpe  iruignis  Homari : 

Smyrna^  Rhodut^  Colophon^  Salamis^  Chios^  Jirgos,  MheruB. 

So,  when  the  birth  of  Patch,  in  future  days, 

Shall  form  the  subject  of  each  poet's  lays, 

Some  hungry  bard  shall  Latin  strains  indite, 

To  tell  the  contest  for  the  modern  knight. 

Two  new  hexameters,  to  match  the  old, 

In  words  like  these  the  story  shall  unfold  : 

Oppida  sejs  PtUchi  de  stirpe  ferocia  pugnant : 

Schagticoke^  TVoy^  Genesee^  Patchogue,  Fhiladetphia,  Squankum. 

Now  might  we  sing,  in  many  a  lofty  strain, 

The  laurels  't  was  our  hero's  lot  to  gain : 

Tell  how  in  Eastem  climes  he  first  appeared. 

Where  famed  Pawtucket's  factories  are  reared, 

A  simple  factory-boy ;  devoid  of  beard. 

And  half  devoid  of  Drains:  show  how  ambition 

Aroused  him  to  a  sense  of  his  position, 

And  urged  him  on  to  better  his  condition. 

One  glorious  thought  at  len^h  his  breast  inspires. 

And  rouses  all  his  spirit's  hidden  fires : 
*  To  prove,'  in  confidence  he  told  his  brothers, 
'  That  some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as  others.' 

Then  mieht  we  sing,  how,  to  advance  his  fame, 

To  eam  himself  the  glory  of  a  name, 
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And  cany  out  the  principle  he  started, 
How  from  his  factory-friends  he  nobly  parted. 
At  divers  times  he  dived  in  sportive  mood 
Down  roaring  cataracts,  and  oraved  the  flood 
From  ladders,  masts,  and  highest  fectory  walls : 
And  vowed,  at  last,  to  leap  Niagara  Falls ! 
Here  boldly  plunged  a  hundred  feet  or  more  : 
"Who  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  feat  before  ! 
Then  might  we  tell 

But  ah !  my  Muse,  completely  out  of  breath, 

Declares  she  '11  tell  of  nothing  but  his  death : 

On  all  his  life  a  mournful  silence  keep, 

And  only  sins  his  last  and  fearful  leap. 

Then  O,  ye  glorious  Nine !  inspire  my  lay 

To  paint  the  hero  on  the  eventful  day. 

He  meets  a  fate  whose  very  name  appals. 

Falls  in  the  spring  of  life  —  springs  in  the  falls, 

And  perishes :  so  summary  his  end, 

The  gaping  crowd  can  scarcely  comprehend 

That  he,  the  illustrious  Sam,  should  sink  so  low, 

"Who  seemed  a  water-god  an  hour  ago. 

But  Sam's  dive-inity  was  tested  now : 

His  last  fair  laurel  had  entwined  his  brow. 

But  we  anticipate :  we  should  have  told 

How  firm  he  stood,  how  upright,  and  how  bold ; 

"U'ith  what  an  air  of  pride  he  climbed  a  stump, 

And  eyed  the  folk  who  came  to  see  him  jump; 

How,  when  the  hour  had  come,  he  neared  his  post, 

And  heard  the  shouting  of  the  assembled  host. 

A  flaming  handkerchief  adorned  his  head. 

His  face  was  cheerful,  and  his  shirt  was  red : 

His  step  was  lighter,  and  his  heart  beat  quicker ; 

Sam  was  in  spirits  —  he  was  not  in  liquor  j 

Be  no  such  imputation  on  him  cast ; 

He  nobly  stuck  to  water  to  the  last. 

Yet  we  confess,  this  once  he  got  too  high ; 

But  then,  a  cataract  was  in  his  eye, 

And  on  he  blindly  rushed  —  rushed  to  his  fall. 

And  so,  drank  too  much  water  —  that  was  all. 

And  O,  ye  Washingtonians !  drop  the  tear ! 

Cold  water  brought  him  to  his  foaming  bier. 

For,  *  Look  before  you  leap '  was  not  his  motto : 

Else  had  he  lived  a  hundred  years  —  or  ought  to. 

But 't  was  his  fate,  and  we  must  take  the  pains 
To  sing  his  elegy  in  doleful  strains. 
Now  low  he  lies,  who  never  lied  before  ; 
Then  touch  your  lyre  ye  bards  ;  ye  sea-calves  roar! 
Toll,  toll  the  watcn-house  and  the  factory-bell  I 
Beat  hanl  the  gong,  and  sound  the  loud  conch-shell  1 
Sine  psalms  to  Sam,  ye  salmon  of  the  deep ! 
He  beat  ye  all  in  many  a  watery  leap. 
Yea,  all  the  salmon  Sam's  cnsample  take. 
And  glorious  jumps  by  his  tuition  make : 
"While  he,  beneath  the  dark  and  gloomy  waters, 
At  leap-frog  plays,  to  please  old  Neptune's  daughters. 
But  we  are  left  to  mourn  al)Ove  the  ground  ; 
While  many  a  leap-year  slowly  moves  around. 
There  's  none  alive  on  earth  will  ever  match  him  : 
Ah,  cruel  thought,  that  Death  should  thus  des- Patch  him ! 
Coltimbia  Colkge,  New  -  York,  1843.  Ko  C. 
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*  Oa  *  wonderful  art  thou,  great  Element : 
And  fearful  in  thy  spleeny  humora  bent, 
And  lovely  in  repose.' 

'  Must  I  die  here  f  ' 


To  the  unreflecting  observer  of  events,  as  they  succeed  each 
other  from  year  to  year,  forming  together  the  history  of  man,  the 
revolution  in  the  British  colonies  of  America  appears  to  be  the  sin- 
gle result  of  several  acts  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  parent  coun- 
try ;  such  as  oppressive  taxation  upon  articles  of  necessary  use, 
unfair  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  a  denial  of  justice  in  cases  of 
alleged  grievance.  That  these  were  sufiicient  in  themselves  to 
authorize  the  States  to  throw  of  their  allegiance,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  it  required  a  deeper,  stronger,  more  determining  cause  to 
effect,  apparently  upon  a  sudden,  such  a  tremendous  revolution,  and 
make  thirteen  separate  and  distinct  colonies  arm  as  one  man,  and 
resist  every  effort  to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  If  we  go  farther 
back,  and  remark  the  spirit  which  filled  the  breasts  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  western  contiaent,  as  well  the  bold  adventurers  and 
chivalrous  cavaliers  who  colonized  Virginia  as  the  stern  self-deny- 
ing Pilgrims  who  landed  in  New- England,  it  will  appear  that  a 
strong,  unaltemble  love  of  democratic  liberty,  coupled  with  a  deter- 
mination to  place  it  beyond  danger  from  encroachment  by  nilers, 
was  the  main-spring  of  every  effort.  It  was  a  part  of  their  birth- 
right as  Englishmen ;  it  belonged  to  every  one  in  whose  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  the  Saxon.  It  was  this  spirit  that  forced  the  Magna 
Charta  from  king  John  ;  it  caused  the  revolutions  which  brought  to 
the  block  the  unfortunate  Charles  L,  and  obliged  James  II.  to  abdi- 
cate the  throne.  Smith  and  Calvert  carried  it  to  the  shores  of  the 
new  world.  It  guided  Robinson  and  his  countrymen  when  they 
took  refuge  in  republican  Holland,  and  brought  them  at  last  in  safety 
to  the  rock  of  Plymouth.  And  there  they  strove  to  worship  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  after  the  way  which  they  believed  was  true, 
and  struggled  manfully  to  guard  their  civil  liberties  from  oppression 
and  restraint. 

Wonderful  men  !  to  brave  every  peril,  to  suffer  every  privation,  to 
endure  every  hardship,  rather  than  give  up  liberty  !  Had  not  this 
spirit  still  survived,  and  been  cherished  with  the  loftiest  zeal,  in 
place  of  a  great  and  free  nation  (and  to  me  who  knew  it  in  its 
infancy,  great  and  free  it  does  indeed  appear),  I  should  now  behold 
around  me  a  race  of  miserable,  disheartened  colonial  slaves.     Had 
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not  this  spirit  still  survived,  every  fresh  act  of  oppression  would 
only  have  sunk  the  subject  into  deeper  degradation,  till  at  last  he 
would  have  become  stupidly  insensible  to  his  chains.  But  tliank 
God  I  this  was  not  to  be  I  Jealous  in  the  extreme  of  every 
encroachment,  the  colonies  witnessed  with  increased  alarm  each 
fresh  act  of  tyranny.  At  length  the  aggressions  became  insupporta- 
ble. They  rose  together ;  they  resisted  even  unto  blood ;  the  God 
of  Battles  nerved  their  arms  ;  the  struggle  was  past,  and  they  were 
free  I 

•  •  ■  •  • 

Upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  this  new  nation  were 
gathered  the  souls  who  but  a  few  moments  before  clung  despair- 
ingly to  the  wreck  of  the  British  ship  *  Christoval  Colon,*  in  fear  of 
immediate  death,  and  trembling  lest  their  fellow-men  should  prove 
more  merciless  than  the  ocean  which  was  about  to  ingulf  them. 
But  they  were  saved.  And  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  first  mer- 
chant-vessel that  sailed  from  any  port  under  the  flag  of  tlie  United 
States,  was  to  rescue  from  destruction  a  ship's  company  belong- 
ing to  the  country  which  had  for  nearly  eight  years  waged  a 
bloody  conflict  against  them  with  the  deadliest  animosity,  as  rebels 
undeserving  of  mercy,  and  who  had  no  claim  to  the  usages  of  ordi- 
nary warfaie  ;  but  against  whom  any  measures  were  justifiable  that 
should  compass  their  subjection.  There  may  be  some  now  living 
who  can  call  up  this  incident  to  mind,  though  I  believe  all  of  that 
brave  ship's  company,  the  active  master  and  his  hardy  crew,  the 
adventurous  passengers  and  the  shipwrecked  souls  from  the  lost 
vessel,  have  long  since  been  gathered  to  their  final  resting-place.. 
( That  I  should  be  thus  spared,  who  have  nothing  in  life  to  cling  to, 
while  they  arc  taken  !)  Still,  I  doubt  not  many  survive  who  heard 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  Such  will  recollect  the  cruise  of  the 
'  Samuel  Adams,'  a  vessel  fitted  out  in  Boston  and  sailed  by  a  vete- 
ran seaman  who  had  served  his  country  during  her  struggle  for 
independence,  and  who  now,  at  the  instigation  of  a  few  enterprising 
citizens,  undertook  the  more  pacific  character  of  commander  of  a 
merchantman;  thus  illustrating  the  singular  genius  of  the  New- 
Englander,  who,  scorning  a  life  of  inactivity  and  ease,  is  ever  ready 
to  embark  in  schemes  of  honorable  industry.  But  of  these  things 
I  do  not  purpose  now  to  treat.  Hereafter,  should  I  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  accustomed  privacy  of  my  retired  apartments,  undisturbed 
by  the  obtrusive  presence  of  the  inquisitive,  I  may  speak  of  my 
early  recollections  of  this  growing  land,  a  subject  naturally  pleasing 
to  the  native  son  of  America,  and  interesting  to  the  reminiscent, 
from  his  warm  sympathy  with  those  who  struggled  so  bravely  and 
so  successfully  to  be  free. 

The  morning  after  our  rescue  was  clear  and  beautiful.  Tlie  wind 
had  changed  to  the  north,  and  was  very  light.  The  sea  was  fast 
resuming  its  tranquil  appearance,  unconscious  of  the  awful  havoc 
its  fury  had  created,  and  the  sun  rose  gloriously  from  his  ocean  bed. 
On  the  deck  of  the  '  Samuel  Adams,'  just  amid-shii)s,  the  two  cap- 
tains met.     The  American  stood  ready,  as  tlio  Englislmian  stepped 
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over  the  side,  to  welcome  him  on  board,  and  tender  the  hospitalities 
of  his  vessel.  It  was  an  embarrassing  moment  for  the  latter;  but 
the  high-toned  generosity  and  the  noble  frankness  of  his  rescuer 
removed  from  the  breast  of  the  Englishman  every  trace  of  his  for- 
mer prejudices  ;  and  he  felt  completely  overpowered  by  the  unex- 
pected kindness. 

It  was  a  fit  subject  for  a  painter,  the  meeting  between  those  two 
persons.  The  captain  of  the  *  Colon '  was  a  man  of  immense  pro- 
portions, apparently  about  five-and-forty.  He  had  an  open,  frank 
countenance,  if  we  except  some  lines  denoting  obstinate  prejudice 
marked  upon  it,  which  by  the  action  of  wind  and  storm  was  now 
none  of  the  fairest.  His  forehead  was  not  expansive,  yet  it  indi- 
cated benevolence  and  good  feeling,  while  his  full  blue  eyes,  shaded 
by  a  large  quantity  of  light  hair  without  the  least  mixture  of  gray, 
gave  to  his  face  a  good-humored,  pleasing  expression.  The  captain 
of  the  American,  on  the  contrary,  was  perhaps  a  little  under  the 
medium  size,  but  his  broad  chest  and  heavy  shoulders,  which 
seemed  knit  into  his  frame  hke  iron,  would  suggest  to  any  one  who 
saw  him  that  he  would  prove  a  dangerous  antagonist,  be  his  oppo- 
nent who  he  might.  His  face  was  even  more  weather-beaten  than 
the  countenance  of  the  other.  His  dark  hair  was  freely  sprinkled 
with  gray,  and  being  cut  short,  showed  to  full  advantage  a  bold, 
prominent  forehead,  indicative,  even  to  the  careless  observer,  of 
courage  and  determination ;  while  the  expression  of  his  cold  gray 
eye  marked  the  man  of  prudent  caution  and  honest  principle,  yet 
one  determined  to  discharge  his  duty  without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences. 

*  I  thought  you  had  passed  without  seeing  us,*  said  the  English- 
man, after  the  first  greeting  was  over,  and  he  began  to  feel  more  at 
liis  ease. 

*  Not  quite  that,*  repHed  the  other.  I  was  below  when  we  came 
up  with  you,  trying  to  get  some  rest  after  the  fatigue  of  managing 
my  ship  in  this  gale,  and  my  mate  hesitated  about  calling  me  ;  but 
the  honest  fellow  was  so  sure  you  were  in  trouble  that  he  finally 
gave  the  alarm. 

*  Your  men  act  like  real  sea-dogs,'  pursued  the  captain  of  the 
'  Colon.* 

*  Yes,  and  well  they  may,'  replied  the  American,  *  if  a  life  of  con- 
stant hardship  and  exposure  to  the  severest  perils  of  the  ocean  can 
make  them.' 

Leaving  the  two  captains  to  their  conversation,  I  proceeded  in 

quest  of  Mrs. ,  thinking  that  she  might  by  this  time  require  my 

assistance.  On  my  way  I  could  not  help  observing  the  crew  of  the 
American  vessel.  Every  man  looked  as  if  he  might,  should  occa- 
sion require  it,  Command  a  ship  himself  There  was  nothing  of  that 
stupid  indifference  to  occurrences  around  them  which  could  be 
observed  in  every  crew  that  I  had  ever  before  seen.  All  were  intel- 
ligent, and  discharged  their  duty  understandingly,  as  if  they  shared 
in  the  responsibility  of  their  commander.  They  seemed  especially 
gratified  too  that  they  had  saved  us  from  shipwreck,  and  freely 
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offered  the  new  crew  the  best  accommodations  the  forecastle 
afforded. 

I  found  ]VIrs. comfortably  situated  in  the  captain's  state-room, 

which  he  had  given  up  for  her  use,  and  her  invalid  son  lying 
exhausted  in  the  berth.  The  other  passengers  were  seeking  what 
repose  they  might,  after  so  ^nany  hours  of  wearisome  excitement ; 
and  for  the  first  time  I  began  myself  to  feel  the  need  of  rest.  Yet 
I  was  indisposed  to  slumber.  All  the  events  of  the  preceding  days 
crowded  on  my  mind.  The  sudden  transition  to  our  present  quar- 
ters ;  the  peculiarity  of  our  condition ;  the  novelty  of  every  thing 
about  me,  prevented  any  thing  Hke  present  repose.  I  went  on 
deck :  the  two  captains  were  conversing  about  the  severe  gale  we 
had  just  experienced,  and  I  did  not  care  to  interrupt  them.  The 
sailors  were  fast  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  new-comers,  and 
took  an  evident  pride  in  showing  their  ship,  and  describing  how 
well  she  could  perform  what  was  required  of  her. 

The  crew  of  the  *  Colon '  seemed  amazed  at  every  thing  around 
them  ;  for  in  common  with  their  countrymen  they  had  imbibed  the 
most  contemptuous  ideas  of  every  thing  American  ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  could  be  made  to  believe  that  the  beautiful  vessel 
they  were  now  on  board  of  was  actually  built  in  the  *  Colonies/  and 
that  the  hardy  crew  who  navigated  her  were  bom  more  than  three 
thousand  miles  from  '  Old  England.'  There  were  two  or  three  pas- 
sengers of  the  *  Samuel  Adams '  on  deck,  eager  to  learn  every  cir- 
cumstance of  our  ship^vreck ;  and  they  found  our  crew  ready  to 
relate  it  with  the  most  satisfactory  minuteness.  Leaving  all  these, 
and  desirous  to  escape  conversation,  I  sought  a  more  retired  part  of 
the  ship,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  current  of  my  own  thoughts. 
Friendless  and  isolated  as  I  knew  myself  to  be,  my  present  situa- 
tion made  me  still  more  desolate.  I  felt  before  that  my  cup  of  suf- 
fering was  full,  and  the  present  incident  could  therefore  add  but 
little  to  the  sorrows  that  had  already  fallen  to  my  lot.  Yet  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  I  was  doomed.  Go  which  wtiy  I  would, 
destruction  lay  across  my  path ;  not,  to  be  sure,  to  make  me  its  vic- 
tim, but  rather  to  thwart  every  effort  of  my  life.  I  looked  over  the 
broad  waste  of  waters.  Far  away  to  the  east  lay  the  country  of  my 
fathers ;  this  way,  westward,  were  the  shores  of  the  new  world ; 
new  to  the  pale-faced  Euroj)ean,  but  to  the  dusky  son  of  the  forest, 
who  gloried  in  traditions,  older  than  a  thousand-thousand  moons : 
his  hunting-grounds  bore  traces  of  antiquity  even  more  remote  than 
did  the  country  of  his  invader.  Between  the  two  swept  the  mighty 
ocean,  so  lately  convulsed  with  the  tempest,  but  now  relapsing  into 
its  accustomed  dark-heaving,  rolling  swell,  which  sounded  like 

^  A  giant^s  slumber,  loud  and  deep.' 

Before  me  were  the  representatives  of  a  nation  which  had  purchased 
freedom  at  the  point  of  the  sword  and  bayonet,  and  were  now  inde- 
pendent of  their  former  rulers ;  while  I,  who  had  struggled  and  fought 
and  bled  for  the  dear  soil  which  covered  the  graves  of  my  fatliers. 
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was  destined  to  see  my  country  blotted  out,  its  altars  desecrated, 
and  those  who  dared  to  defend  them  from  sacrilege  crushed  before 
the  ruthless,  resistless  course  of  the  invader.  For  the  moment  I 
grieved  that  the  sea  had  not  made  me  its  victim.  I  could  have  sunk 
under  its  wave  without  a  struggle  and  found  rest  in  its  bosom ;  for  it 
seemed  as  if  its  depths  were  heaven,  to  man's  ingratitude. 

I  did  not  long  give  way  to  such  feelings.  The  thought  of  the 
many  sufferers  by  our  late  shipwreck,  and  especially  of  the  poor 
invalid  Enghshman,  and  his  unprotected  mother  and  sister,  who 
were  now  in  a  most  lamentable  situation,  brought  back  the  kindlier 
feelings  of  my  soul,  and  I  determined  to  do  what  I  could  to  render 
them  aid  in  so  trying  an  emergency.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
we  were  all  fairly  at  our  ease,  on  board  the  new  ship  ;  so  land  was 
the  captain  in  his  attentions,  and  so  active  in  affording  us  every 
comfort  in  his  power.  After  considerable  consultation,  he  concluded 
to  put  into  some  port  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  from  which  any  of 
our  company  who  chose  could  easily  return  to  England. 

The  young  Enghshman  I  saw  often.  He  seemed  devoutly  thank- 
ful for  our  recent  escape  ;  but  I  perceived  that  it  was  for  his  mother 
and  sister,  more  than  for  himself,  that  he  rejoiced.  Now  indeed  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  survive  to  see  the  land ;  for  he 
had  ardently  cherished  the  wish  to  behold  the  western  continent 
which  his  imagination  had  pictured  so  often,  and  imparted  to  every 
thing  connected  with  the  newly-discovered  hemisphere  a  romantic 
interest  too  strong  to  be  forgotten,  even  in  the  prospect  of  death. 

It  was  my  daily  custom  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  this  young 
man,  (he  was  now  confined  to  his  state-room,)  whose  conversation 
I  listened  to  with  extraordinary  interest,  marked  as  it  was  by  the 
highest  refinement  of  feeling  and  at  the  same  time  by  deep  thought 
and  reflection.  His  mind  was  of  a  peculiar  order.  It  exhibited 
evidences  of  having  been  trained  from  early  life.  It  was  logical, 
comprehensive,  and  clear ;  and  above  all,  imbued  with  an  honest 
sense  of  right,  from  which  nothing  could  turn  it.  In  our  discus- 
sions, for  we  had  many,  he  invariably  applied  the  touch-stone  of 
Christian  morality  to  every  question,  and  if  he  found  himself  in 
error,  acknowledged  it  unhesitatingly,  apparently  pleased  with 
having  found  the  truth.  And  he  brought  to  the  support  of  those 
opinions  which  he  felt  were  right,  a  weight  of  argument  and  a 
force  of  reasoning  far  beyond  his  years,  and  which  I  have  never 
found  equalled  by  older  minds.  He  had  confined  his  studies  to  no 
particular  department,  but  had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
range  of  literatiure,  ancient  and  modem ;  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
metaphysics,  and  in  the  abstruse  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
had  beside  a  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  which  was 
truly  astonishing.  To  all  this  was  added  the  purifying  and  soul- 
enlightening  influences  of  Religion.  The  effect  of  this  upon  his 
character  was  beautiful.  It  gave  a  calm  dignity  to  all  his  actions, 
and  subdued  the  natural  impetuosity  of  a  proud  and  lofty  spirit.  In 
the  company  of  such  a  person  the  time  passed  rapidly ;  and  when 
my  hour  was  up,  for  I  limited  myself  in  my  visits  for  fear  of  ex- 
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hausting  his  failing  strength,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  forced 
myself  away ;  and  I  always  felt  disinclined  to  seek  the  company 
of  others  after  conversing  with  him. 

Thus  several  days  gUded  by ;  the  young  man  gradually  becom- 
ing weaker,  until  he  felt  that  the  chance  of  surviving  until  we 
arrived  at  our  port  was  almost  hopeless.  Still,  the  wind  continued 
favorable,  and  we  made  all  speed  to  reach  the  wished-for  haven. 
It  was  the  mother's  daily  prayer  that  her  son  mighty  be  spared  to 
sec  the  land  once  more,  and  die  (if  die  ho  must)  in  sight  of  the 
pleasant  earth,  with  its  green  fields  and  delightful  landscape,  when 
his  spirit  might  pass  away  without  a  stnigglc  or  a  sigh,  and  ascend 
to  God  who  gave  it.  But  that  he  should  die  here,  where  the  tem- 
pest drove  so  fiercely,  and  the  winds  howled  without  restraint,  and 
the  solitude  all  around  was  so  dreadfully  oppressive,  she  had  not 
strength  to  contemplate  it  —  she  could  not  think  of  it  I 

I  was  summoned  one  morning,  some  time  before  I  usually  visited 
the  invalid,  by  his  sister,  who  told  me  her  brother  wished  to  see  me. 
She  was  in  deep  distress ;  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and  she 
was  so  much  agitated  that  she  could  not  repress  her  sobs.  *  We 
shall  be  in  soon,  very  soon,  shall  we  not  ?  *  she  asked  eagerly,  as 
we  proceeded  to  the  cabin.  I  could  only  answer,  tliat  I  hoped  we 
might ;  for  unfortunately  the  wind  during  the  night  had  changed 
several  points,  and  was  now  hauling  ahead,  and  I  dared  not  admin- 
ister comfort  which  I  feared  might  prove  unreal.  I  tried  therefore 
to  compose  her  feelings,  assuring  her  that  by  being  calm  herself  she 
would  do  much  to  assist  her  brother  in  maintaining  his  composure, 
which  was  indeed  the  secret  of  his  surviving  so  long. 

I  shall  never  forgot  the  solemn  and  impressive  feeling  that  came 
over  me  as  I  stepped  into  the  state-room  where  the  young  invalid 
lay.  He  was  reclining  languidly  in  his  berth,  which  had  been 
made  wide  and  commodious  for  him,  (his  mother  giving  up  her 
own  and  lying  upon  the  floor,  that  she  might  be  near  him,)  and 
seemed  struggling  for  breath.  From  the  prayer-book  that  lay  by 
his  side,  and  the  devotional  books  around,  it  was  evident  that  the 
sick  man's  thoughts  were  upon  serious  things,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
paring for  that  dreaded  consummation  so  soon  to  pass  upon  all  the 
living. 

*  How  do  you  find  yourself  to-day  ? '  I  inquired,  as  I  came  near 
his  couch,  and  took  his  hand  within  my  own.     He  replied  faintly : 

*  I  am  failing  fast;  I  cannot- surs'ive  long,  and  fear  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  keep  up  until  we  land.' 

I  made  a  brief  reply,  without  alluding  to  the  imfavorable  prospect 
on  deck ;  when  he  remarked,  in  a  quiet,  tranquil  tone :  '  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die ; '  and  paused  again. 

*  True,  my  son,'  said  his  mother,  who  stood  over  him,  *  Christ  is 
merciful.' 

The  young  man  bowed  assent,  and  a  happy,  heavenly  smile  stole 
across  his  countenance,  as  he  listened  to  the  blessed  assurance. 
He  looked  at  me  anxiously  for  a  moment ;  then  beckoning  his 
mother  nearer  to  him,  he  whispered  sometliing  in  her  ear.     Ftes- 
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ently  she  left  the  room,  and  we  were  alone  together.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  I  stood  in  that  narrow  place,  and  gazed  upon  the  sinking 
man,  that  I  was  brought  ilito  the  immediate  presence  of  Deity.  I 
was  looking  upon  one  who  was  soon  to  see  his  Maker  face  to  face. 
He  seemed  a  connecting  link  between  two  worlds,  and  1  felt  awed 
in  his  presence. 

The  young  man  spoke  not  for  several  minutes ;  he  seemed  lost 
in  deep  and  painful  thought.  '  My  poor  Mary!'  he  murmured,  at 
last,  apparently  to  himself,  and  then  starting,  recovered  himself,  and 
apologized  for  his  absent  manner.  *  I  need  not  tell  you,*  said  he, 
*  what  was  occupying  my  mind,  for  I  have  unconsciously  betrayed 
my  weakness.  But  it  is  not  of  her  that  I  would  now  speak.  You 
see  my  only  surviving  parent,  my  dear,  dear  mother,  and  my  darling 
sister.  I  have  sent  for  you  noWt  because  I  have  become  so  weak 
that  I  feel  that  death  may  visit  me  at  any  moment ;  and  the  short 
time  that  remains  to  me  after  this  I  would  devote  to  preparation  for 
another  world.  I  must  die  herCy  or  almost  immediately  after  our 
arrival  on  shore  ;  and  I  wish  to  provide  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power 
for  the  comfort  of  those  loved  ones  who  have  accompanied  me  to  a. 
foreign  land,  that  they  might  soothe  my  dying  pillow,  and  be  near 
me  when  I  breathe  my  last.  God  has  mercifully  preserved  their 
hves,  and  I  believe  will  bring  them  to  their  home  again.  But  they 
will  be  unprotected,  without  present  means,  and  without  friends. 
From  what  you  have  told  me,  I  understand  that  you  purpose  to  return 
to  England.  Is  it  asking  too  much  of  you  to  be  a  protector  to  my 
mother  and  sister  until  they  reach  their  country  ?  In  soliciting  this 
favor  of  one  not  my  countryman,  I  am  regarding  you  in  the  light  your 
kindness  has  made  you  appear  to  me  ;  a  friend  of  your  fellow-men, 
without  respect  to  kindred  or  to  nation.  I  need  not  say  how  much 
you  have  contributed  to  my  comfort  throughout  this  untoward 
voyage.  To  you  then  I  make  my  last,  my  dying  request.  Be  a 
son  and  a  brother  to  those  who  will  so  soon  be  deprived  of  the 
endearing  relation,  and  administer  all  the  consolation  in  your  power 
to  their  wounded  hearts.  This  I  feel  that  you  will  do  for  the  sake 
of  the  young  stranger  whom  Providence  has  thrown  for  a  short  time 
in  your  company,  and  with  whom  you  are  now  to  part.* 

I  was  so  deeply  affected  with  the  touching  appeal  of  the  sick 
youth,  delivered  as  it  was  with  so  much  solemnity,  that  I  could  only 
assure  him  in  a  few  words  that  his  request  should  be  faithfully 
complied  with,  and  beg  him  to  feel  that  all  that  filial  love  or  broth- 
erly affection  could  suggest,  would  be  done  by  me  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  the  happiness  of  those  committed  to  my  care.* 

*  I  feel  that  I  can  depend  upon  what  you  have  said,*  replied  the 
young  man,  slowly ;  *  and  oh !  what  a  load  have  you  removed  from 
my  mind  by  your  kind  assurance!  God  will  bless  you  for  it. 
Receive  the  blessing  of  a  dying  man !    I  have  now  finished  all  that 

I  would  say *     He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  resumed : 

'  unless  you  would  care  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  one  in 
whom  you  appear  to  have  taken  an  unusual  interest.*  I  bowed  an 
eager  assent.     *  Will  you  please  hand  me  that  box  on  your  left  ? ' 
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said  the  young  man.  I  did  so ;  the  key  was  in  the  lock ;  and  as 
the  invalid  lifted  the  cover,  I  perceived  that  it  was  filled  with 
papers.  *  This  box/  he  continued,  *  contains  nearly  all  my  literary 
labors.  Much  that  is  written,  and  preserved  there  I  would  now 
destroy ;  but  I  commit  them  all  to  your  care,  and  leave  you  to  make 
what  disposition  of  them  ydu  please.  This  paper  contains  a  brief 
history  of  my  life,  and  records,  with  what  fidelity  I  was  able,  the 
several  changes  which  came  over  me  as  I  went  from  one  stage  to 
another  in  the  journey  of  existence.  My  fond  sister  took  copies  of 
these  papers  before  we  embarked,  and  I  will  therefore  hand  you  the 
originals.  And  should  you  ever  go  again  to  England,  after  the 
voyage  which  you  now  expect  to  make  thither,  for  I  have  learned 
that  you  are  a  wanderer  on  the  earth,  you  will  I  trust  visit  my 
family  and  friends  ;  perhaps  you  will  look  for  the  grave  of  him  who 
now  addresses  you,  should  Providence  permit  my  remains  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  place  where  my  fathers  repose  ;  if  so,  you  "will 
not  find  me  alone.  Sfie  will  be  resting  by  my  side.  I  dare  not 
pray  my  Grod  to  avert  this,  for  I  feel  that  it  cannot  be  averted ;  and 
I  can  only  say,  '  His  will  be  done ! '  *  And  now,'  said  the  invalid, 
solemnly,  *  I  have  finished.'  My  mother  has  received  my  parting 
requests,  and  you,  my  friend,  have  witnessed  my  farewell  to  earth. 
My  thoughts  henceforth  I  shall  direct  to  Heaven.' 

He  said  no  more.  I  was  so  overpowered  myself  with  contending 
emotions,  excited  by  this  touching  scene,  that  I  could  not  speak, 
but  silently  pressed  his  hand  within  mine,  and  left  the  room. 

Who  can  describe  the  feeUngs  of  the  mother  I  She  had  watched 
over  her  son  day  and  night ;  had  deprived  herself  of  comforts,  that 
he  might  not  sufier;  had  wept  and  prayed,  and  done  all  that  she 
could,  and  now  was  tortured  by  the  thought  that  he  might  die  upon 
the  ocean,  and  the  sea  become  his  resting-place  for  ever.  Kept  in 
such  agonizing  suspense  by  these  fearful  apprehensions,  did  not  her 
prayers  ascend  to  Him  who  stills  the  tempest,  that  the  winds  would 
blow  no  more  adversely,  but  that  He  would  send  prosperous  breezes 
to  speed  them  on  their  way  ?  Oh,  yes !  she  prayed  often  and  fer- 
vently —  and  her  prayers  were  not  in  vain. 


A    'BKSPEATC    TUN.' 
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Dear  Public  !  you  and  I  of  late 
Have  dealt  so  much  in  fun, 

I  '11  crack  you  now  a  monstrous  great 
Quadruplicated  pun  1 

Like  a  grate  full  of  coals  I  '11  glow 

A  great,  full  house  to  see, 
And  if  I  am  not  grateful  too, 

A  great  fool  I  must  be  ! 
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RIDDLE. 


A  DX)  B  XSSXX)      TO      UX      TAIR      OOOSIM,      XX.IZABBTB. 


Swell,  conscious  bosom !  —  sparkle,  eyes ! 

And  thou,  youn^  heart !  bound  light  and  cheerly ; 
This  faithful  missive  thou  wilt  prize  — 

It  comes  from  one  thou  lovest  dearly. 

Frown  as  thou  wilt,  I  vow  't  is  true, 
Else  why  each  night  thy  loving  visit, 

And  often  in  the  day-time  too  ? 

If  't  is  not  love,  pr'ithee  what  is  it  1 

When  in  the  brilliant  circle  gay, 
Though  drinking  deep  of  adoration, 

Fatigued,  thou  fain  would'st  steal  away 
To  keep  with  me  our  assignation. 

And  I  have  ne'er  your  trust  betrayed. 
Nor  aught  presumed  when  you  caressed  me ; 

Though  your  warm  confidence  I  paid 

With  answering  warmth  whene'er  you  pressed  me. 

And  much  't  will  grieve  your  heart  I  fear 
To  know  how  dear  your  love  has  cost  me ; 

How  hireling  hands  with  wrath  severe 
Each  morn  have  thumped,  and  beat,  and  tossed  me. 

They  told  me,  while  my  bosom  swelled, 

Your  love  was  my  contamination, 
And  they  by  beating  were  compelled 

To  raise  me  to  my  former  station. 

Now,  *  who 's  your  friend  ? '    Must  you  be  told 
What  is  my  name  ?     I  '11  not  confess  it ! 

More  sibyl  leaves  will  I  unfold  ; 

I  'm  sure  you  then  with  ease  will  guess  it. 

What 's  the  last  thing,  when  fortune  frowns, 
We  part  with,  with  our  utmost  shilling. 

And  yet  to  keep  it,  no  man  owns, 
Howe'er  he  loves  it,  he  is  willing  ? 

To  raise  me  up,  while  many  a  hand 
Each  day  untiring  finds  emplo3nnent, 

Those  who  my  services  command 
Would  have  me  rfowm,  for  their  enjoyment. 

In  Flora's  walks  by  day  I  'm  seen. 
Cradle  of  many  a  beauteous  flower. 

But  still  with  placid  brow  serene 
Tou  crush  me  in  night's  silent  hour ! 
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And  while  at  home,  with  me  at  rest 
From  damp  and  wet  you  turn  and  shiver, 

In  nature's  paths  you  like  me  best, 
Embracing  mountain,  stream,  and  river. 

Are  you  awake  ?     You  sure  can  tell. 

Or  else  those  eyes  in  vain  are  beaming, 
Who  't  is,  dear  girl !  you  love  so  well : 

I  've  done — you  '11  think  on  me  when  dreaming. 

New-  York^  Febnuay^  1943.  ■. 


ANTIQUITIES      OF     IDLEBERG. 


'VlrXRClf   NOK   IWS^CR. 


In  the  newest  provinces  of  a  new  country  wo  look  in  vain  for 
architectural  antiquities.  A  half  century,  that  is  so  long  a  period  in 
a  single  life,  bringing  the  crawling  infant  to  declining  manhood,  and 
the  stout-hearted  man  to  decrepit  age,  leaves  but  few  traces  of  its 
passage  on  the  more  enduring  monuments  of  art.  There  is  little 
here  to  remind  us  of  a  former  race.  They  have  gone  like  the  foam 
from  our  rivers,  or  the  winds  that  whistle  through  the  wilderness. 
They  worshipped  the  Deity  in  his  own  forest-temples ;  they  dwelt 
in  wigwams  that  have  failed  from  the  view  with  the  hands  that 
reared  them ;  they  erected  no  towers  or  mausoleums ;  for  all  their 
sacred  rites  were  celebrated  in  solemn  courts,  whose  dome  was  the 
sky,  and  whose  walls  were  bounded  by  the  distant  horizon.  A 
solitary  mound  of  earth,  a  vast  prairie,  a  pipe  or  hatchet  of  clay,  dug 
up  from  the  dust  of  centuries  —  these  are  tlieir  only  antiquities. 

Where  then  shall  we  look  for  antiquities  at  Idleberg?  No 
Grecian  temples  nor  Egyptian  pyramids;  no  ivied  abbeys  to  be 
*  visited  by  the  pale  moonlight;*  no  storied  monuments  of  vanity 
and  power ;  no  marks  of  antiquity  and  decay.  Old  Mortality  would 
find  little  need  here  for  his  chisel  to  retrace  old  inscriptions,  tear 
away  the  moss  of  Time,  and  rechronicle  the  epitaphs  of  patriarchs 
dead  centuries  ago  and  forgotten.  The  gentle  Afton  that  bounds 
our  subur])s,  and  the  hoary  forest-trees  which  environ  Idleherg,  are 
the  only  traces  of  antiquity  that  have  existed  for  centuries,  and 
shall  continue  to  flow  and  wave  when  we  are  gone.  Clunips  of 
giant  trees  shading  its  quiet  streets ;  the  birds  that  flit  from  iorest 
to  forest  above  its  spires,  the  glittering  characters  of  tradesmen's 
signs ;  the  bright  hues  of  doors,  shutters,  and  houses ;  the  fresh 
green  aspect  of  every  monument  of  art ;  all  these  indicate,  that 
Idleberg  is  quite  like  an  infant  on  the  threshold  of  existence, 
dressed  as  finely  as  a  doll-baby  or  a  smiling  miss  this  side  her 
teens,  arrayed  for  a  May-day,  or  a  Fourth-of-July. 

Wo  look  then  in  the  ranks  of  society  for  our  antiquities.     The 
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old  lady  over  the  way  is  a  prominent  specimen.  She  is  aunt  to 
half  the  village,  and  grand-aunt  to  any  quantity  of  juvenile  depend- 
ants who  share  her  bounty  and  devour  her  sweet-meats.  Her  dwel- 
ling is  a  peculiarity  in  itself;  consisting  of  a  low  specimen  of 
weather-boarding  and  a  high  achievement  of  brick-work  standing  in 
neighborly  proximity,  with  nothing  but  a  mutual  chimney  to  divide 
them.  The  sight  of  the  taller  of  these  compartments,  having  no 
door  opening  to  the  street,  used  to  lead  my  boyish  fancy  into  a 
series  of  grave  conjectures  as  to  how  the  old  lady  ever  got  into  it ; 
whether  she  did  not  cHmb  in  at  the  window,  or  whether,  like  the 
cave  of  the  Forty  Thieves,  it  was  not  provided  with  a  secret  door 
to  be  opened  at  the  touch  of  a  spring  or  the  cry  of  *  Sesame !  *  A 
kinder  heart  does  not  beat  within  a  tenement  of  three-score  years 
and  ten.  I  have  often  seen  her  feed  with  cabbages  from  her  own 
hand  a  hornless  cow  that  stood  every  evening  before  her  door, 
mutely  craving  her  bounty.  A  favorite  and  antiquated  dog,  dying 
of  old  age  or  a  surfeit,  was  wept  by  her  with  bitter  tears,  and  buried 
in  a  comer  of  the  garden ;  and  it  would  require  a  numerical  repeti- 
tion of  one's  fingers  and  toes,  to  count  the  cats,  black,  white,  and 
gray,  striped,  streaked  and  spotted,  that  engage  her  affections,  and 
slumber  nightly  on  her  hearth-rug.  She  is  in  the  habit  of  dispensing 
to  despairing  damsels  a  degree  of  equivocal  encouragement,  by  assur- 
ing them  that  she  was  quite  forty  when  she  married,  and  that  no 
prudent  young  lady  should  think  of  such  a  thing  a  day  sooner. 
Long  may  she  live  to  dispense  such  sage  counsel,  and  to  extend  her 
hospitality  to  a  host  of  juvenile  dependants,  among  whom  the 
writer  is  proud  to  be  numbered  ! 

There  is  our  venerable  Jack  Falstaff;  none  of  your  lean  and 
factitious  aspirants  to  the  title,  but  a  veritable  bearer  every  day  and 
night  in  the  year  of  full  twenty  stone,  and  at  Christmas  and  other 
high  feasts,  some  score  of  pounds  over.  You  shall  not  find  a  mer- 
rier Andrew  this  side  Punch  and  Harlequin.  He  '  laughs  and  grows 
fat,'  and  as  he  waddles  down  life's  hill,  makes  it  a  pleasant  journey, 
and  thrives  live  a  rolling  snow-ball.  There  is  not  a  joke  in  Joe 
Miller,  or  out  of  it,  that  he  cannot  recite,  until  you  shall  take  to 
your  heels  rather  than  be  killed  outright  with  fun.  He  treasures 
with  most  affectionate  tenacity  the  rare  bits  of  philosophy  divulged 
by  his  illustrious  prototype  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity ; 
and  these  are  the  main  consolations  of  his  existence.  With  what 
mock  solemnity  does  he  repeat :  *  When  I  was  about  thy  years, 
Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist ;  I  could  have  crept 
into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring.  A  plague  on  this  sighing  and 
grief  I  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder!'  Long  live  our  Falstaff*! 
not  to  grow  any  fatter,  (though  Heaven  forbid  that  his  shadow 
should  ever  be  less !)  but  to  diffuse  around  him  that  atmosphere  of 
pleasure  and  mirthfulness  in  which  your  lean  Cassius  could  never 
exist. 

His  next-door  neighbor,  the  venerable  Yorkshireman,  whose 
speech  is  still  adorned  with  many  traces  of  the  brogue,  is  another 
antiquity.     If  there  be  any  Old  Mortality  at  Idleberg,  this  is  he. 
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There  is  not  a  grave-slone  in  yonder  cemetery,  though  some 
point  back  half  a  century,  but  his  chisel  has  etched  the  moving 
epitaph,  and  recorded  the  simple  memorial :    *  Sacred  to  the  memory 

of ,  who  tvas  born  o7i  tJie  —  day  of ,  and  died  on  t/ie  —  day 

of ,  in  the  —  year  of  his  age!     They  say  he  made  his  own,  long 

years  ago ;  but  he  still  lives  on,  hale  and  hearty  as  a  mountain-oak ; 
lives  to  perpetuate  in  sculptured  marble  the  memory  of  the  younger 
and  fairer  victims  of  decay.  It  is  often  a  touching  spectacle,  that 
calls  up  a  train  of  odd  reflections,  to  see  this  sturdy  centenarian, 
half  concealed  in  the  tall  grass  and  among  the  boughs  of  weeping 
willows,  breaking  the  pervading  stillness  of  the  cemetery  with  the 
sound  of  his  chisel,  and  erecting  a  monument  to  strong  manhood  or 
blooming  youth  that  might  have  thought  to  survive  long  after  their 
humble  chronicler  was  gone.  I  do  not  know  that  such  grave  reflec- 
tions ever  disturb  the  tranquilhty  of  his  mind.  This  working  among 
bones  and  skulls  has  become  a  matter  of  business  with  him :  his  is 
as  gay  a  heart  as  though  his  occupation  were  to  build  temples  for 
the  living  instead  of  tombs  for  the  dead.  Though  nature  and  habit 
had  made  him  as  sentimental  as  Jacques  or  Hamlet,  his  daily  asso- 
ciation with  our  merry  Jack  Falsta ft' would  have  dispelled  the  gloom 
and  cobwebs  of  his  fancy  and  made  his  heart  all  sunshine.  Many 
years  ago  Sir  John  came  near  being  the  death  of  liim  by  adminis- 
tering to  his  bowel-complaint  two  heaping  table-spoonfuls  of  salt- 
petre for  so  much  Epsom  salts.  "Faith,*  said  our  Yorkshiremaa, 
*  you  came  nigh  making  a  barrel  of  i)ickled  pork  of  me  that  time, 
Jock  I '  and  in  consideration  thereof,  he  jiromises,  in  case  he  survive 
him,  to  erect  him  a  monument  worthy  even  of  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessor, the  redoubtable  Knight  of  sack  and  sugar. 

There  is  an  old  gentleman  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  a  stout 
walking-stick,  whose  daily  rambles  to  the  principal  street  of  Idle- 
berg  always  bring  him  past  a  clock-maker's  establishment,  where 
he  stops  regularly  every  morning  in  the  year,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
summer  and  nine  in  winter,  stares  up  at  the  window,  pulls  out  his 
watch  by  means  of  a  steel-chain,  resets  it  if  wrong,  and  lets  it  stand 
if  right.  Then  he  proceeds  up  street  with  such  an  air  of  business 
and  despatch,  tliat  you  might  suppose  him  to  be  concerned  in  a 
whole-sale  dry-goods'  house,  or  a  bank  of  discount;  but  he  has  no 
such  ostensible  employment.  He  goes  nowhere  in  particular,  stays 
but  a  short  time  when  he  gets  there,  and  then  turns  back  and  goes 
the  other  way.  If  you  will  pause  to  observe  his  proceedings,  you 
will  see  him  march  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  street,  then  across  the 
way  and  l)ack  again  as  before,  keej)ing  time  on  the  pavement  with 
the  tap  of  his  stick,  accosting  his  neighbors,  retailing  bits  of  small 
news,  and  i)roducing  his  unerring  watch  as  the  best  regulator  for 
theirs.  In  the  absence  of  a  daily  newspaper  he  officiates  in  that 
capacity,  gmtis ;  and  patrols  the  town  from  morning  to  night  without 
compensation  His  chief  occupation,  his  constant  delight,  is  in 
regulating  the  time-pieces  of  the  town.  He  is  miserable  at  any 
thing  else.  He  seems  to  be  troubled  with  a  mania  on  the  subject  of 
chronometry,  constantly  urging  him  to  sustain  the  veracity  of  all 
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clocks,  watches,  and  sun-dials,  and  leaving  him  wretched  if  he  fail 
in  his  duty.  No  danger  of  being  five  minutes  behindhand  or 
beforehand  at  Idleberg ;  no  unrecorded  births,  deaths,  or  accidents ; 
no  possibility  of  whispered  treason,  while  ?ie  regulates  the  town. 
We  could  not  well  spare  our  old  gentleman  with  the  broad-brimmed 
hat,  the  heavy  walking-stick,  and  the  silver  watch  with  the  steel- 
chain.     He  is  quite  an  antiquity. 

Thus,  worthy  reader,  by  portraying  before  you  these  venerable 
specimens  of  humanity,  have  I  endeavored  to  difiuse  around  you 
an  atmosphere  of  quiet  antiquity,  and  thereby  prepare  you  for  a  just 
appreciation  of  that  most  antiquarian"  group  of  all  —  the  Three 
Follies.  Like  every  other  human  invention  this  name  is  subject  to 
the  influences  of  time,  and  while  in  its  first  variety  it  is  immortalized 
in  the  fashionable  song  of  *  Molly,  put  the  kettle  on,'  and  in  its 
second  by  the  author  of  *  Highland  Mary,'  it  remains  for  the  present 
writer  to  record  the  exploits  of  some  of  the  Follies  who  have 
adorned  humanity,  and  thrown  a  bright  lustre  around  the  humblest 
walks  of  life.  Contemplating  with  feelings  of  mingled  awe  and 
solemnity  these  fair  victims  of  the  ravages  of  Time,  I  assure  the 
reader  that  the  historian  approaches  the  task  with  the  same  degree 
of  veneration  with  which  he  would  disinter  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
or  explore  a  Roman  temple  with  the  dust  of  ten  centuries  defacing 
its  time-worn  columns. 

The  Three  Follies  boast  no  titled  ancestry,  and  are  as  yet  unknown 
to  fame.  No  kindred  blood  flows  in  their  veins,  but  ties  of  sympa- 
thy far  more  potent  are  twined  about  their  hearts.  Their  needles 
are  their  only  fortunes,  and  their  greatest  boast  is  in  the  strength  of 
their  stitches.  They  have  manufactured  galligaskins  for  every  boy 
that  has  grown  up  at  Idleberg  in  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  one  of 
them  is  constantly  referring  to  the  fact  that  a  pair  of  inexpressibles 
from  her  own  needle  were  once  occupied  by  a  member  of  Congress. 

They  belong  to  that  ancient  and  respectable  class  of  spinsters 
who  may  be  found  the  world  over,  keeping  alive  the  vestal  fires  on 
the  altar  of  celibacy.  The  eldest  is  as  dignified  as  a  city  alderman, 
wears  chintzes  of  the  gravest  colors,  a  cap  with  but  little  profusion 
of  lace  or  riband,  and  a  pair  of  silver-rimmed  double-magnifying 
spectacles.  The  Sunday  gowns  of  the  second  are  a  shade  more 
gay  than  those  of  the  first ;  now  and  then  a  stray  flower  may  be 
seen  peeping  from  the  folds  of  her  neat  bonnet ;  and  although  it  is 
whispered  by  knowing  ones  that  she  is  forced  to  put  on  spectacles 
at  home,  it  is  very  certain  she  never  wears  them  abroad.  The 
youngest  of  the  Follies  has  just  crossed  the  Rubicon.  The  attrac- 
tions which  were  once  so  fascinating  have  not  entirely  disappeared, 
and  you  may  yet  trsice  fading  gleams  of  beauty,  hke  the  sunset  that 
loves  to  linger  on  the  twilight  sea,  ere  all  is  wrapt  in  gloom.  She 
has  recently  passed  unscathed  the  ordeal  that  tempts  the  sex  to 
commit  matrimony  ;  and  hke  a  successful  candidate  for  the  honors 
of  chivalry,  though  she  joins  occasionally  the  pastimes  of  her 
younger  companions,  she  clings  with  a  fonder  tenacity  to  the  sister 
spirits  with  whom  she  is  associated  in  name  and  profession. 
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Let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  the  Three  PoUies  have  never 
loved.  Could  some  retrospective  pen  unfold  the  history  of  past 
generations,  it  might  bring  to  light  some  precious  traces  of  the 
gentle  passions  that  once  throbbed  in  their  bosoms  as  warmly  as 
they  now  throb,  dear  reader,  in  thine.  They,  too,  when  life  was 
young,  knew  how  to  start  at  the  echo  of  a  footstep  and  blush  at  the 
sound  of  a  name.  The  record  of  their  loves  would  fill  a  volume  of 
mingled  hopes  and  disappointments,  of  pleasant  dreams  and  stem 
reahties.     How  truly  might  it  be  said  of  each : 

'  One  only  pusion.  unrevealed, 
With  maiaen  priae  the  maid  ronccaled, 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame ; 
Oh,  need  I  teU  that  passion's  name? ' 

Now  these  my  heroines  have  given  an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion by  spinsters  the  world  over,  in  the  establishment  of  an  associa- 
tion known  as  the  Clnb  of  the  Three  PoUies.  It  is  their  purpose 
to  extend  the  immunities  of  this  club  indefinitely  to  all  antiquated 
maidens  who  shall  furnish  the  requisite  credentials.  The  first 
requisite  is,  that  the  name  of  the  applicant  shall  be  Polly ;  the  next 
refers  to  a  necessary  degree  of  antiquity  that  shall  be  nameless ; 
she  must  also  be  a  strict  tee-totaller  in  principle  and  practice,  yet 
devotedly  attached  to  the  enlivening  fumes  of  the  Chinese  herb. 
More  than  all,  she  must  vow  eternal  celibacy  and  devotion  to  her 
sister  spirits  and  also  to  their  bachelor  president,  Mr.  Groodwin, 
Mr.  William  Groodwin,  or  as  he  is  familiarly  styled,  Billy  Groodwin. 

This  individual  is  another  antiquity  of  Idleberg,  and  I  would 
fain  go  into  ecstacies  at  approaching  a  name  at  once  so  excellent 
and  so  venerable.  Mr.  Goodwin  is  a  dapper  little  gentleman,  with 
a  long-skirted  frock-coat,  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  shirt-collars  that 
threaten  constantly  to  amputate  his  cars,  and  a  tall  glossy  hat  set 
on  his  sleek  and  scanty  locks  with  the  most  perpendicular  precision. 
He  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  the  land  of  paddies  and  potatoes,  and  in 
early  life  cultivated  a  patriotic  passion  for  the  national  vegetable. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him  from  the  land  of  his  nativity  to  the 
scene  of  his  present  sojourning.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  that '  divinity 
which  shapes  our  ends '  has  transported  him  over  a  space  of  more 
than  four  thousand  miles  to  fill  the  very  station  for  which  no  other 
man  alive  is  half  so  competent. 

If  we  might  be  permitted  to  estimate  the  general  advancement  of 
society,  from  the  early  specimens  of  Mr.  Groodwin's  genius,  it  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  happy  time  foretold  in  prophecy  had 
already  arrived,  when  '  a  child  should  be  born  a  hundred  years  old.' 
On  a  certain  fine  spring  morning  William's  employer  had  occasion. 
to  send  him  to  a  neighboring  forest  in  search  of  pea-sticks,  and 
fiunished  him  with  an  old  blind  horse  and  a  sled  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  said  pea-sticks  to  town.  Bright  and  early  as  Phoebus, 
William  adjusted  the  sled,  buckled  the  harness,  and  mounted  his 
bhnd  and  valorous  charger.  It  was  his  first  adventure  on  horse- 
back ;  and  as  he  rode  up  the  street  with  tlie  sled  dangling  in  the 
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rear,  his  equestrianism  excited  universal  admiration.  At  the  end  of 
his  journey  he  dismounted,  secured  his  steed  to  a  fence-rail,  and 
lifting  his  axe,  laid  about  him  with  the  lusty  sinews  of  a  true 
pioneer.  Many  hours  were  spent  in  this  exhilarating  toil ;  until,  as 
the  sun  went  down,  he  looked  about  him,  and  lo !  he  had  gathered 
pea-sticks  sufficient  to  supply  not  only  his  employer,  but  the  whole 
town  beside  for  a  series  of  years,  according  to  the  existing  demand 
for  pea-sticks  in  this  ilk.  A  pleasant  vision  came  over  him  of  the 
profits  that  might  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  surplus ;  but  on  trying 
the  capacity  of  his  sled,  he  found  it  too  small  to  contain  the  haff 
of  them.  After  due  deliberation,  he  bethought  him  to  unharness 
the  sled  and  fasten  the  sticks  to  the  horse's  rear,  *  whereby  hangs  a 
tail.'  To  determine,  with  him,  was  to  accompUsh  ;  and  in  less  time 
than  is  required  to  record  it,  the  sled  was  detached,  the  pea-sticks 
bound  up  with  a  strong  cord  and  fastened  to  the  horse,  and  our  hero 
mounted.  Just  then  it  is  supposed  that  an  indefinable  feeling  came 
over  the  animal ;  a  suspicion  of  foul  play ;  and  at  the  first  step  the 
beast  was  convinced  that  William  had  imposed  on  its  credulity.  A 
single  desperate  bound,  and  our  hero  lay  sprawling  in  a  convenient 
mud-hole,  and  away  went  the  horse  in  the  direction  of  home,  with 
the  entire  cargo  of  pea-sticks  dangling  at  his  heels!  Though 
routed,  our  hero  was  not  vanquished ;  but  rising  and  shaking  the 
dew-drops  from  his  garments,  he  started  off  down  the  hill  in  hot 
pursuit.  Away  they  went  —  the  horse,  the  pea-sticks,  and  William 
GJoodwin.  The  reader  who  may  have  witnessed  the  exhilarating 
spectacle  of  a  luckless  dog  scampering  down  the  street,  often  looking 
back  with  terror  at  a  spectral  tin-kettle  tied  to  his  tail,  that  bounces 
and  rattles  at  every  step,  with  a  whole  bevy  of  juvenile  mad-caps 
shouting  at  his  heels,  may  conceive  a  faint  idea  of  our  hero's  steed 
as  he  dashed  along  hke  the  headless  horsemen  of  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains, amid  the  wild  huzzas  of  hohday  school-boys  and  the  loud 
barking  of  all  the  curs  in  the  village.  Presently  William  appeared, 
well  coated  with  mud  and  reeking  with  perspiration;  and  as  he 
came  tearing  down  the  Istreet,  it  was  heart-rending  to  hear  him 
appeal  to  the  gathering  multitude :  '  Stop  that  horse  !  for  God's  sake, 
stop  that  horse ! ' 

By  this  time  all  Idleberg  was  in  commotion.  It  was  such  a 
degree  of  excitement  as  usually  attends  balloon  ascensions,  or  itine- 
rant musicians  with  dancing  monkeys  and  a  barrel-organ.  Parsons 
and  attorneys  exchanged  sly  glances  of  humor ;  old  men  hobbled  into 
the  street  on  crutches,  and  old  women  looked  over  their  spectacles 
through  the  windows ;  while  young  men  and  women  deserted  their 
shops  and  toilets ;  and  amid  this  mixed  multitude,  the  horse  guided 
by  instinct  drew  up  at  his  master's  door,  the  pea-sticks  came  up  in 
due  order,  and  William  brought  up  the  rear,  fell  to  his  knees 
embracing  the  truant  sticks,  and  offered  up  a  thanksgiving  to  the 
imaginary  power  that  had  rescued  his  treasure  from  destruction. 
This  incident  supplied  the  town  with  gossip  for  many  years,  and 
has  scarcely  yet  grown  threadbare.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  feat 
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established  William's  repntalion  for  original  genius,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  he  has  never  again  been  sent  in  search  of  pea-sticks. 

When  a  young  man,  some  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Goodwin  attached 
himself  to  the  Idleberg  Thespian  Society,  and  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished for  his  histrionic  powers.  His  appearance  on  the  stage 
was  ahvays  greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  loud  cries  of 
*  Hurrah  for  Ireland ! '  *  Go  it,  Billy !  *  resounded  on  all  sides.  Snch 
was  his  aptness  for  antique  characters,  even  then,  that  he  was  most 
loudly  applauded  in  the  character  of  old  Mr.  Hardcastle  in  '  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer.'  There  is  no  doubt  but  his  name  would  soon 
have  become  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  the  drama;  but  about  this 
time  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  was  changed  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
passion  to  which  all  hearts  are  exposed,  and  which  has  since  proved 
the  master-passion  of  his  existence.  He  soon  laid  aside  the  sock 
and  buskin  for  the  habiliments  of  the  lover,  and  deserted  the  halls 
of  Thespis  for  the  enchanting  courts  of  Cupid.    * 

Now,  as  the  fates  would  have  it,  his  dulcinea  was  one  of  the 
very  Follies  whose  history  I  am  recording.  He  loved  her  with  all 
the  ardor  of  a  susceptible  heart  and  a  first  attachment  He  courted 
her  long  and  ho  courted  her  well,  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  he 
has  grown  gray  in  the  cause.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  other 
peculiarities  of  this  courtship,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  longest  on 
record.  Punctual  as  the  time-piece  that  pointed  to  the  hour,  he 
sought  her  presence,  and  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  he 
pursued  his  object  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  better  success.  As  love 
and  music  go  hand  in  hand,  he  learned  to  play  most  amorously  on 
an  old  cracked  flute,  and  might  often  be  heard  beneath  her  window, 
inviting  her  to  *  come  o'er  the  moonlit  sea,'  in  dulcet  strains,  mingled 
with  the  barking  of  curs  and  the  squealing  of  recreant  pigs.  About 
the  same  time  he  composed  several  volumes  of  poetry,  all  about 
flowers  and  bowers,  sighing  and  dying,  all  of  which  will  in  due 
time  be  given  to  the  curious  world  in  a  posthumous  work,  to  be 
edited  by  the  writer  of  this  veritable  history.  As  a  specimen  I 
subjoin,  by  particular  permission,  the  following  stanza,  sunrepti- 
tiously  appropriated  by  another,  but  originally  penned  by  Mr.  Good- 
win,  whose  claim  to  the  production  I  am  prepared  to  defend  by 
wager  of  battle,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  honorable  combat : 

*  Once  I  loved  a  lovely  girl^ 
Her  name  It  was  Maria ; 
But,  Polly  dear,  my  love  for  you 
Is  forty-five  times  higher.' 

Strange  to  tell,  she  resisted  all  his  entreaties,  his  music,  and  his 
poetry,  choosing  to  remain  *  in  maiden  meditation  fancy-free.'  It  is 
equally  strange  to  tell,  that  by  a  happy  fortuity  they  have  become 
inmates  of  the  same  mansion,  and  dwellers  beneath  the  same  roof. 
It  is  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  good  fortune  that  has  attended 
Mr.  Goodwin  throughout  life,  that  the  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished  has  at  length  been  brought  about,  at  least  in  part;  and 
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cilthough  they  have  never  been  married,  their  mutual  relations  are 
quite  as  agreeable  to  both  parties. 

Such  are  the  various  personages  who  at  present  compose  the 
Club  of  the  Three  PoUies.  Their  periodical  meetings  are  conducted 
with  all  the  order  and  regularity  of  clock-work,  and  would  be  a 
worthy  example  for  many  other  deliberative  bodies  of  higher  pre- 
tensions and  more  sounding  names.  Mr.  Goodwin  presides  with 
his  accustomed  dignity,  and  the  trio  receive  his  communications  on 
the  state  of  the  union  with  becoming  deference.  At  such  times  the 
worthy  president  arrays  himself  in  an  old  three-cornered  hat  and 
the  identical  pair  of  gaUigaskins  in  which  he  made  his  debut  I 
had  almost  omitted  to  mention  that  he  once  filled  the  post  of  clerk 
in  one  of  the  village  churches ;  and  among  the  diversified  enter- 
tainments of  the  club,  he  often  performs  some  of  the  psalms, 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs  which  once  resounded  through  the 
sanctuary.  Thus  they  beguile  the  evening  hours,  while  Mr.  Good- 
win snufis  the  lights,  replenishes  the  tea-pot,  and  piles  huge  fagots 
on  the  fire ;  forgetting  in  the  midst  of  their  hilarity  that  the  cold 
world  has  thrown  them  from  its  embmce;  and  they  have  often 
declared  that  their  president  is  the  dearest  little  fellow  in  the  world, 
and  fully  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  Nor  does  his  kindness  stop 
here.  He  seeks  every  occasion  at  home  and  abroad  to  advance 
their  happiness.  He  is  their  only  gallant  on  all  public  occasions. 
He  escorts  them  to  church  as  often  as  the  Sabbath  bell  throws  its 
chimes  over  the  village ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  spectacle  to  witness 
the  air  he  assumes  when,  taking  the  lead  up  the  church-aisle,  he 
conducts  them  to  the  pew,  bows  them  in  with  an  exquisite  grace, 
and  then  seats  himself,  like  the  patriarch  of  a  large  and  respectable 
family. 

While  recording  the  manifold  virtues  of  the  Three  Follies,  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  they  are  prominent  members  of  all  the 
modem  benevolent  societies  for  the  melioriation  of  mankind,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  whole  human  race  in  Uterature,  science, 
and  morals.  They  are  particularly  active  in  the  cause  of  a  certain 
Patent-right  Sewing  Society,  under  whose  generous  patronage  no 
less  than  half  a  dozen  shirts,  several  waistcoats,  and  a  good  many 
little  calico  dresses  for  little  girls,  are  annually  manufactured  and 
distributed  to  the  needy.  Mr.  Goodwin,  too,  has  a  share  in  the 
benevolent  operations  of  the  day.  Having  been  elected  secretary 
to  some  new-fashioned  society,  a  good  many  years  since,  it  became 
his  duty  to  present  his  periodical  report;  which  report  occupied 
several  months  in  the  preparation,  filled  several  quires  of  paper, 
and  when  read,  lulled  the  greater  part  of  his  large  and  intelligent 
audience  into  a  most  delightful  state  of  somnolency.  At  first  this 
reception  threw  a  considerable  damper  over  his  spirit  of  author- 
ship ;  but  calling  to  mind  the  encouraging  scripture,  that  no  prophet 
is  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country,  he  sent  his  report  to  a 
distant  editor,  who  published  it  with  many  flattering  encomia  on 
the  author's  zeal  and  ability.  At  present  he  occupies  the  post  of 
keeper  of  the  Total  Abstinence  pledge  and  the  list  of  names  appen- 
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said  the  young  man.  I  did  so ;  the  key  was  in  the  lock ;  and  as 
the  invalid  lifted  the  cover,  I  perceived  that  it  was  fOled  with 
papers.  '  This  box/  he  continued, '  contains  nearly  all  my  literary 
labors.  Much  that  is  written,  and  preserved  there  I  would  now 
destroy ;  but  I  commit  them  all  to  your  care,  and  leave  you  to  make 
what  disposition  of  them  ycm  please.  This  paper  contains  a  brief 
history  of  my  life,  and  records,  with  what  fidelity  I  was  able,  the 
several  changes  which  came  over  me  as  I  went  from  one  stage  to 
another  in  the  journey  of  existence.  My  fond  sister  took  copies  of 
these  papers  before  we  embarked,  and  I  will  therefore  hand  you  the 
originals.  And  should  you  ever  go  again  to  England,  after  the 
voyage  which  you  now  expect  to  make  thither,  for  I  have  learned 
that  you  are  a  wanderer  on  the  earth,  you  will  I  trust  visit  my 
family  and  friends ;  perhaps  you  will  look  for  the  grave  of  him  who 
now  addresses  you,  should  Providence  permit  my  remains  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  place  where  my  fathers  repose ;  if  so,  you  will 
not  find  me  alone.  Slie  will  be  resting  by  my  side.  I  dare  not 
pray  my  GJod  to  avert  this,  for  I  feel  that  it  cannot  be  averted ;  and 
I  can  only  say, '  His  will  be  done ! '  '  And  now,'  said  the  invalid, 
solemnly, '  I  have  finished.'  My  mother  has  received  my  parting 
requests,  and  you,  my  friend,  have  witnessed  my  farewell  to  earth. 
My  thoughts  henceforth  I  shall  direct  to  Heaven.' 

He  said  no  more.  I  was  so  overpowered  myself  with  contendiog 
emotions,  excited  by  this  touching  scene,  that  I  could  not  speak, 
but  silently  pressed  his  hand  within  mine,  and  left  the  room. 

Who  can  describe  the  feelings  of  the  mother !  She  had  watched 
over  her  son  day  and  night ;  had  deprived  herself  of  comforts,  that 
he  might  not  suffer;  had  wept  and  prayed,  and  done  all  that  she 
could,  and  now  was  tortured  by  the  thought  that  he  might  die  upon 
the  ocean,  and  the  sea  become  his  resting-place  for  ever.  Kept  in 
such  agonizing  suspense  by  these  fearful  apprehensions,  did  not  her 
prayers  ascend  to  Him  who  stills  the  tempest,  that  the  winds  wouM 
blow  no  more  adversely,  but  that  He  would  send  prosperous  breezes 
to  speed  them  on  their  way  ?  Oh,  yes  I  she  prayed  often  and  fer- 
vently—  and  her  prayers  were  not  in  vain. 


A    'BESPEAK    PUN." 


BT  'roox  riMW.'  tov  coubdiav. 

Dear  Public  !  you  and  I  oflate 
Have  dealt  so  much  in  fun, 

I  '11  crack  you  now  a  monstrous  great 
Quadruplicated  pun ! 

Like  a  grate  full  of  coals  I  '11  glow 

A  ^at,  full  house  to  see. 
And  if  I  am  not  grateful  too, 

A  great  fool  I  must  be ! 
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nor  their  tea-pot  fail  to  send  forth  its  delightful  fragrance,  nor  their 
president  forget  to  defend  them  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  !  May  no 
matrimonial:  offers,  however  alluring,  beguile  them  from  their  vows 
of  celibacy ;  and  it  is  a  hope  that  often  enlivens  the  solitude  of  the 
patient  historian,  that  his  own  humble  name  may  go  down  to  the 
latest  posterity,  linked  by  enduring  ties  with  the  characters  whose 
memory  he  has  endeavored  to  rescue  from  obscurity,  and  inscribe 
in  enduring  letters  on  the  tablet  of  time. 


STANZAS. 


z. 

Take  hence  the  harp !   I  cannot  sing 

A  song  of  mirth  to-night ; 
But  as  I  struck  each  quivering  string 
The  strain  that  would  responsive  ring 

Could  give  you  no  delight : 
For  it  would  speak  of  days  long  past, 
And  friends  long  gone,  and  tell  how  fieist 
Life's  brightness  takes  its  flight  1 


u. 

For  I  have  heard  a  song  to-night 

That  brought  to  memory 
Days  when  the  future  all  was  bri^^ht, 
Ere  Time  had  ever  brought  its  bhght 

Upon  my  spirit  free ; 
Death  has  long  closed  the  lips  that  sang 
That  song,  but  as  its  echoes  rang, 

Her  form  I  still  could  see. 


HI. 


And  every  sweet  remembered  tone 
Stirred  chords  that  lonf  had  slept ; 

And  now  once  more  I  am  alone, 

For  of  ye  all  there  is  not  one 

That  tears  like  mine  has  wept. 

No !  happy  is  your  glitterine  throng. 

And  at  the  notes  of  that  wild  song 
Your  hearts  with  pleasure  leapt. 


!▼. 


Then  ^ve  the  harp  to  him  whose  heart 

Still  beats  with  joy  and  mirth ; 
Who  ne'er  has  felt  a  tear-drop  start, 
Nor  seen  a  kindred  snirit  part 

From  all  it  lovea  on  earth : 
And  bid  him  wake  a  joyful  strain, 
For  from  a  tortured  neart  and  brain 

Such  notes  can  have  no  birth.  t.  o.  w 

Cambridge,  (Mass.,)  1842. 
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MEADOW-FARM:    A    TALE     OF    ASSOCIATION. 


B7    TBI    AUTBOH    OV     '  XSWAIIO     AXTOKS     AMD     BIS     rX.A.TT>ZJLOW.' 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  tale  might  well  be  considered  a  fiction,  were  it  not 
a  fact.  Yet  it  is  only  a  story  of  simple  rural  life ;  of  rest  and  labor, 
of  struggle  and  success.  It  shows  what  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  is 
capable  of  being;  how  large  are  his  sources  of  happiness;  what 
influences  are  waiting  to  be  gracious  to  every  man  who  will  approach 
his  mother  Nature,  and  have  faith  in  her  never-failing  bounty ;  for 
she  gives  not  bread  alone  to  the  hungry  body,  but  she  supplies  food 
for  the  wants  of  the  mind,  and  inspires  with  a  new  life  the  slumber- 
ing soul.  In  short,  we  here  tell  what  man  can  do  alone,  and  what 
he  can  accomplish  collectively.  We  would  win  back  the  idle,  the 
profligate,  the  restless,  the  faithless,  and  the  *  poor  rich  man/  from 
their  couches,  their  revels,  their  wanderings  up  and  down  in  the 
earth,  their  suspicions  and  inquietude,  to  a  life  where  a  bed  of  straw 
prepares  a  sweeter  slumber  than  down,  and  a  dinner  of  herbs  is 
better  than  a  stalled  ox.  The  Mantuan  bard,  years  ago,  sung  these 
words :  *  O,  too  fortunate  farmers,  did  you  but  know  your  own  good ! ' 
Was  he  not  a  prophet?  Are  not  these  days  proving  that  no  nation 
can,  with  impunity,  neglect  the  wholesome  law  of  nature,  that  man 
should  *  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ? '  Are  there  not 
signs  which  show  that  many  among  the  inteUigent  and  highly  edu* 
cated  classes  of  society,  feel  that  we  have  too  long  neglected  the 
common ;  that  by  insensible  degrees  we  have  been  departing  from 
the  natural  laws  of  our  being,  the  only  paths  to  a  really  spiritual  and 
intellectual  life?  *Call  thou  not  that  common,'  now  says  many  a 
one,  'which  gives  health  of  mind  and  body;  which  makes  the 
thoughts  pure,  the  body  chaste ;  which  inspires  fresh  thoughts  of 
God  and  the  universe ;  which  is  at  war  with  eflTeminacy,  luxury,  and 
sloth.  O  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the  farmer  I  How  sweet  his  sleep  I 
how  rehgious  his  life  I  He  trusts  in  Providence.  He  plants  seeds 
and  waits  for  the  harvest.  He  watches  the  showers  as  they  fall, 
and  feels  the  sun  as  it  shines,  and  he  reasons  of  their  objects  and 
purposes,  and  is  gmtcful.  He  trusts  too  in  himself,  as  he  rejoices  in 
the  strength  of  his  sinewy  arms  and  his  expanded  chest,  and  feels 
that  he  is  indeed  a  Man. 

Professional  business  carried  the  writer  some  winters  ago  into  the 
heart  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  One  who  has  spent  his  life  on  the 
sea-coast,  is  surprised  to  And  so  much  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  in 
a  winter  scene  among  the  hills.  This  Green  Mountain  region  is  an 
object  of  interest  at  all  seasons,  but  at  no  period  of  the  year  are  its 
hiils  more  imposing  than  when  covered  with  the  snow,  which  falls 
early  in  the  winter,  to  remain  until  a  late  day  in  the  spring.     And 
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then  it  is  too  that  the  comfort,  the  hospitality,  and  open-faced  hon- 
esty of  its  intelligent  and  republican  inhabitants  strike  one  most 
forcibly.  This  stormy,  snowy  time  among  its  prosperous  and  heal« 
thy  people,  where  poverty  is  rare  and  want  almost  unknown,  is  a 
very  different  affair  from  a  winter  in  our  cities,  where  one  is  con- 
stantly reminded  of  human  suffering  by  the  starving,  shivering, 
street-beggar,  till  he  wishes  it  might  be  always  summer  for  the  sake 
of  the  poor.  As  the  travelling  carriage  of  city  luxury  winds  along 
the  shady  roads  of  its  valleys  —  running  oflen  by  the  margin  of 
small  rivers  and  streams,  which  give  a  refreshing  coolness  to  the  air 
of  summer,  and  music  to  the  ear,  filled  as  they  are  with  rapids  and 
water-falls,  with  little  green  islands  dividing  them  into  two  streams 
above,  it  would  seem,  to  unite  them  more  closely  afterward,  as  they 
rush  together  again  below,  with  a  swifl  embrace,  as  lovers  whom 
some  accident  has  separated  for  a  season  —  as  his  carriage  rolls 
along  in  such  delightful  scenery,  the  owner,  if  he  think  at  all  of 
winter  in  such  scenes,  does  so  with  an  inward  chill,  and  resolves 
that  such  wild  places  shall  never  see  his  face  in  December.  But  if 
necessity  or  business  should  chance  to  carry  him  thither  in  the  time 
of  snows  and  drifts,  we  venture  to  assert  that  he  will  be  well  repaid 
fo^r  the  peril  of  his  journey.  If  the  aforesaid  traveller  cares  for  any 
body  and  any  thing  disconnected  with  himself,  he  will  be  made 
happy  by  seeing  so  much  comfort  and  hilarity  where  he  looked  only 
for  gloom  and  apathy.  He  will  find  all  the  people  well  clad,  with 
good  warm  houses  over  their  heads,  with  huge  piles  of  wood  *  handy ' 
at  every  door,  and  with  countenances  that  seem  ready  to  respond  to 
the  lines  of  Goldsmith : 

'  Dkak  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soal  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms  \ 
And  as  the  child,  whom  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  its  mother's  breast, 
So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  tempest's  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.' 

If  the  snow  has  been  unusually  deep,  that  is,  over  six  feet  on  a 
level,  he  will  see  the  farmers  out  with  their  oxen  and  their  inverted 
sleds,  breaking  the  path,  first  to  the  school-house,  then  to  the  meet- 
ing-house, the  stage  generally  being  able  to  work  its  own  way, 
drawn  by  horses  of  the  Morgan  breed.  His  heart  will  be  warmed 
within  him,  in  spite  of  the  cold  weather,  to  find  such  abundance, 
cheerfulness,  and  health  qn  every  side ;  and  the  deeper  he  goes  into 
the  matter  the  more  will  he  find  to  love  and  admire  in  the  State 
which  has  no  sea-coast,  no  rail-roads,  no  canals,  and  no  aristocracy. 

It  was  during  a  journey  into  such  a  region  that  the  facts  which 
make  the  foundation  of  the  following  tale  became  known  to  the 
writer.  We  had  got  as  far  as  Landsgrove,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  there  a  storm  came  on  in  the  night,  which 
gave  us  serious  doubts  whether  we  should  ever  get  out  of  it.  The 
small  inn  at  which  we  put  up  was  completely  covered  with  snow. 
Our  host  met  us  with  a  smiling  countenance  in  the  morning,  as  if 
nothing  unusual  had  happened;   the  women  of  the  house  went 
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Let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  the  Three  Follies  have  never 
loved.  Could  some  retrospective  pen  unfold  the  history  of  past 
generations,  it  might  bring  to  light  some  precious  traces  of  the 
gentle  passions  that  once  throbbed  in  their  bosoms  as  warmly  as 
they  now  throb,  dear  reader,  in  thine.  They,  too,  when  life  was 
young,  knew  how  to  start  at  the  echo  of  a  footstep  and  blush  at  the 
sound  of  a  name.  The  record  of  their  loves  would  fill  a  volume  of 
mingled  hopes  and  disappointments,  of  pleasant  dreams  and  stem 
realities.     How  truly  might  it  be  said  of  each : 

*  One  only  pa«sion.  unrevealed, 
With  maiden  priae  the  maid  concealed, 
Yet  nut  less  purely  felt  the  flame ; 
Ob,  need  I  tell  tliut  passion's  name  ?  * 

Now  these  my  heroines  have  given  an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion by  spinsters  the  world  over,  in  the  establishment  of  an  associa- 
tion known  as  the  Clnb  of  the  Three  Follies.  It  is  their  purpose 
to  extend  the  immunities  of  this  club  indefinitely  to  all  antiquated 
maidens  who  shall  furnish  the  requisite  credentials.  The  first 
requisite  is,  that  the  name  of  the  applicant  shall  be  Folly ;  the  next 
refers  to  a  necessary  degree  of  antiquity  that  shall  be  nameless ; 
she  must  also  be  a  strict  tee-totaller  in  principle  and  practice,  yet 
devotedly  attached  to  the  enlivening  fumes  of  the  Chinese  herb. 
More  than  all,  she  must  vow  eternal  celibacy  and  devotion  to  her 
sister  spirits  and  also  to  their  bachelor  president,  Mr.  Groodwin, 
Mr.  William  Goodwin,  or  as  he  is  familiarly  styled,  Billy  Goodwin. 

This  individual  is  another  antiquity  of  Idleberg,  and  I  would 
fain  go  into  ecstacies  at  approaching  a  name  at  once  so  excellent 
and  so  venerable.  Mr.  Goodwin  is  a  dapper  little  gentleman,  with 
a  long-skirted  frock-coat,  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  shirt-collars  that 
threaten  constantly  to  amputate  his  ears,  and  a  tall  glossy  hat  set 
on  his  sleek  and  scanty  locks  with  the  most  perpendicular  precision. 
He  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  the  land  of  paddies  and  potatoes,  and  in 
early  life  cultivated  a  patriotic  passion  for  the  national  vegetable. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him  from  the  land  of  his  nativity  to  the 
scene  of  his  present  sojourning.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  that  *  divinity 
which  shapes  our  ends '  has  transported  him  over  a  space  of  more 
than  four  thousand  miles  to  fill  the  very  station  for  which  no  other 
man  aliv.e  is  half  so  competent. 

If  we  might  be  permitted  to  estimate  the  general  advancement  of 
society,  from  the  early  specimens  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  genius,  it  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  happy  time  foretold  in  prophecy  had 
already  arrived,  when  '  a  child  should  be  born  a  hundred  years  old.' 
On  a  certain  fine  spring  morning  William's  employer  had  occasion 
to  send  him  to  a  neighboring  forest  in  search  of  pea-sticks,  and 
furnished  him  with  an  old  blind  horse  and  a  sled  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  said  pea-sticks  to  town.  Bright  and  early  as  Fhcebua, 
William  adjusted  the  sled,  buckled  the  harness,  and  mounted  his 
blind  and  valorous  charger.  It  was  his  first  adventure  on  horse- 
back ;  and  as  he  rode  up  the  street  with  the  sled  dangling  in  the 
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rear,  his  equestrianism  excited  universal  admiration.  At  the  end  of 
his  journey  he  dismounted,  secured  his  steed  to  a  fence-rail,  and 
lifting  his  axe,  laid  about  him  with  the  lusty  sinews  of  a  true 
pioneer.  Many  hours  were  spent  in  this  exhilarating  toil ;  until,  as 
the  sun  went  down,  he  looked  about  him,  and  lo !  he  had  gathered 
pea-sticks  sufficient  to  supply  not  only  his  employer,  but  the  whole 
town  beside  for  a  series  of  years,  according  to  the  existing  demand 
for  pea-sticks  in  this  ilk.  A  pleasant  vision  came  over  him  of  the 
profits  that  might  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  surplus ;  but  on  tr3^ng 
the  capacity  of  his  sled,  he  found  it  too  small  to  contain  the  half 
of  them.  After  due  deliberation,  he  bethought  him  to  unharness 
the  sled  and  fasten  the  sticks  to  the  horse's  rear,  '  whereby  hangs  a 
tail.'  To  determine,  with  him,  was  to  accomphsh ;  and  in  less  time 
than  is  required  to  record  it,  the  sled  was  detached,  the  pea-sticks 
bound  up  with  a  strong  cord  and  fastened  to  the  horse,  and  our  hero 
mounted.  Just  then  it  is  supposed  that  an  indefinable  feeling  came 
over  the  animal ;  a  suspicion  of  foul  play ;  and  at  the  first  step  the 
beast  was  convinced  that  William  had  imposed  on  its  credulity.  A 
single  desperate  bound,  and  our  hero  lay  sprawhng  in  a  convenient 
mud-hole,  and  away  went  the  horse  in  the  direction  of  home,  with 
the  entire  cargo  of  pea-sticks  dangling  at  his  heels!  Though 
routed,  our  hero  was  not  vanquished ;  but  rising  and  shaking  the 
dew-drops  from  his  garments,  he  started  off'  down  the  hill  in  hot 
pursuit.  Away  they  went  —  the  horse,  the  pea-sticks,  and  William 
Goodwin.  The  reader  who  may  have  witnessed  the  exhilarating 
spectacle  of  a  luckless  dog  scampering  down  the  street,  often  looking 
back  with  terror  at  a  spectral  tin-kettle  tied  to  his  tail,  that  bounces 
and  rattles  at  every  step,  with  a  whole  bevy  of  juvenile  mad-caps 
shouting  at  his  heels,  may  conceive  a  faint  idea  of  our  hero's  steed 
as  he  dashed  along  like  the  headless  horsemen  of  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains, amid  the  wild  huzzas  of  hohday  school-boys  and  the  loud 
barking  of  all  the  curs  in  the  village.  Presently  William  appeared, 
well  coated  with  mud  and  reeking  with  perspiration;  and  as  he 
came  tearing  down  the  .street,  it  was  heart-rending  to  hear  him 
appeal  to  the  gathering  multitude :  '  Stop  that  horse  !  for  God's  sake, 
stop  that  horse  I  * 

By  this  time  all  Idleberg  was  in  commotion.  It  was  such  a 
degree  of  excitement  as  usually  attends  balloon  ascensions,  or  itine- 
rant musicians  with  dancing  monkeys  and  a  barrel-organ.  Parsons 
and  attorneys  exchanged  sly  glances  of  humor ;  old  men  hobbled  into 
the  street  on  crutches,  and  old  women  looked  over  their  spectacles 
through  the  windows ;  while  young  men  and  women  deserted  their 
shops  and  toilets ;  and  amid  this  mixed  multitude,  the  horse  guided 
by  instinct  drew  up  at  his  master's  door,  the  pea-sticks  came  up  in 
due  order,  and  WilliEun  brought  up  the  rear,  fell  to  his  knees 
embracing  the  truant  sticks,  and  offered  up  a  thanksgiving  to  the 
imaginary  power  that  had  rescued  his  treasure  from  destruction. 
This  incident  supplied  the  town  with  gossip  for  many  years,  and 
has  scarcely  yet  grown  threadbare.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  feat 
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established  William's  reputation  for  original  genius,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  he  has  never  again  been  sent  in  search  of  pea-sticks. 

When  a  young  man,  some  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Goodwin  attached 
himself  to  the  Idleherg  Thespian  Society,  and  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished for  his  histrionic  powers.  His  appearance  on  the  stage 
was  always  greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  loud  cries  of 
'  Hurrah  for  Ireland  f '  *  Go  it,  Billy ! '  resounded  on  all  sides.  Such 
was  his  aptness  for  antique  characters,  even  then,  that  he  was  most 
loudly  applauded  in  the  character  of  old  Mr.  Hardcastle  in  *  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer.'  There  is  no  doubt  but  his  name  would  soon 
have  become  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  the  drama;  but  about  this 
time  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  was  changed  by  the  intmsion  of  a 
passion  to  which  all  hearts  are  exposed,  and  which  has  since  proved 
the  master-passion  of  his  existence.  He  soon  laid  aside  the  sock 
and  buskin  for  the  habiliments  of  the  lover,  and  deserted  the  halls 
of  Thespis  for  the  enchanting  courts  of  Cupid.    * 

Now,  as  the  fates  would  have  it,  his  dulcinea  was  one  of  the 
very  Follies  whose  history  I  am  recording.  He  loved  her  with  all 
the  ardor  of  a  susceptible  heart  and  a  first  attachment.  He  courted 
her  long  and  he  courted  her  well,  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  he 
has  grown  gray  in  the  cause.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  other 
peculiarities  of  this  courtship,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  longest  on 
record.  Punctual  as  the  time-piece  that  pointed  to  the  hour,  he 
sought  her  presence,  and  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  he 
pursued  his  object  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  better  success.  As  love 
and  music  go  hand  in  hand,  he  learned  to  play  most  amorously  on 
an  old  cracked  flute,  and  might  often  be  heard  beneath  her  window, 
inviting  her  to  *  come  o'er  the  moonlit  sea,'  in  dulcet  strains,  mingled 
with  the  barking  of  curs  and  the  squealing  of  recreant  pigs.  About 
the  same  time  he  composed  several  volumes  of  poetiy,  all  about 
flowers  and  bowers,  sighing  and  dying,  all  of  wluch  will  in  due 
time  be  given  to  the  curious  world  in  a  posthumous  work,  to  be 
edited  by  the  writer  of  this  veritable  history.  As  a  specimen  I 
subjoin,  by  particular  permission,  the  following  stanza,  surrepti- 
tiously appropriated  by  another,  but  originally  penned  by  Mr.  Good- 
win, whose  claim  to  the  production  I  am  i)repared  to  defend  by 
wager  of  battle,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  honorable  combat : 

*  Once  I  loved  a  lovely  gfirl, 
Her  name  it  was  Maria ; 
Bui,  Polly  dear,  my  love  for  you 
Is  forty-five  times  higher.* 

Strange  to  tell,  she  resisted  all  his  entreaties,  his  music,  and  his 
poetry,  choosing  to  remain  *  in  maiden  meditation  fancy-free.'  It  is 
equally  strange  to  tell,  that  by  a  happy  fortuity  they  have  become 
inmates  of  the  same  mansion,  and  dwellers  beneath  the  same  roof. 
It  is  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  good  fortune  that  has  attended 
Mr.  Goodwin  throughout  life,  that  the  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished  has  at  length  been  brought  about,  at  least  in  part ;  and 
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although  they  have  never  been  married,  their  mutual  relations  are 
quite  as  agreeable  to  both  parties. 

Such  are  the  various  personages  who  at  present  compose  the 
Club  of  the  Three  PoUies.  Their  periodical  meetings  are  conducted 
with  all  the  order  and  regularity  of  clock-work,  and  would  be  a 
worthy  example  for  many  other  deliberative  bodies  of  higher  pre- 
tensions and  more  sounding  names.  Mr.  Goodwin  presides  with 
his  accustomed  dignity,  and  the  trio  receive  his  communications  on 
the  state  of  the  union  with  becoming  deference.  At  such  times  the 
worthy  president  arrays  himself  in  an  old  three-cornered  hat  and 
the  identical  pair  of  galligaskins  in  which  he  made  his  debut.  I 
had  almost  omitted  to  mention  that  he  once  filled  the  post  of  clerk 
in  one  of  the  village  churches ;  and  among  the  diversified  enter- 
tainments of  the  club,  he  often  performs  some  of  the  psalms, 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs  which  once  resounded  through  the 
sanctuary.  Thus  they  beguile  the  evening  hours,  while  Mr.  Good- 
win snufis  the  lights,  replenishes  the  tea-pot,  and  piles  huge  fagots 
on  the  fire ;  forgetting  in  the  midst  of  their  hilarity  that  the  cold 
world  has  thrown  them  from  its  embrace;  and  they  have  often 
declared  that  their  president  is  the  dearest  little  fellow  in  the  world, 
and  fully  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  Nor  does  his  kindness  stop 
here.  He  seeks  every  occasion  at  home  and  abroad  to  advance 
their  happiness.  He  is  their  only  gallant  on  all  public  occasions. 
He  escorts  them  to  church  as  often  as  the  Sabbath  bell  throws  its 
chimes  over  the  village ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  spectacle  to  witness 
the  air  he  assumes  when,  taking  the  lead  up  the  church-aisle,  he 
conducts  them  to  the  pew,  bows  them  in  with  an  exquisite  grace, 
and  then  seats  himself,  like  the  patriarch  of  a  large  and  respectable 
family. 

While  recording  the  manifold  virtues  of  the  Three  Follies,  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  they  are  prominent  members  of  all  the 
modem  benevolent  societies  for  the  melioriation  of  mankind,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  whole  human  race  in  literature,  science, 
and  morals.  They  are  particularly  active  in  the  cause  of  a  certain 
Patent-right  Sewing  Society,  under  whose  generous  patronage  no 
less  than  half  a  dozen  shirts,  several  waistcoats,  and  a  good  many 
little  calico  dresses  for  little  girls,  are  annually  manufactured  and 
distributed  to  the  needy.  Mr.  Goodwin,  too,  has  a  share  in  the 
benevolent  operations  of  the  day.  Having  been  elected  secretary 
to  some  new-fashioned  society,  a  good  many  years  since,  it  became 
his  duty  to  present  his  periodical  report;  which  report  occupied 
several  months  in  the  preparation,  filled  several  quires  of  paper, 
and  when  read,  lulled  the  greater  part  of  his  large  and  intelligent 
audience  into  a  most  delightful  state  of  somnolency.  At  first  this 
reception  threw  a  considerable  damper  over  his  spirit  of  author- 
ship ;  but  calling  to  mind  the  encouraging  scripture,  that  no  prophet 
is  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country,  he  sent  his  report  to  a 
distant  editor,  who  published  it  with  many  flattering  encomia  on 
the  author's  zeal  and  ability.  At  present  he  occupies  the  post  of 
keeper  of  the  Total  Abstinence  pledge  and  the  list  of  names  appen- 
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ded  thereto,  and  is  himself  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  cause,  and  a 
perfect  model  of  sobriety  —  which  even  his  best  fhends  most 
admit,  is  quite  an  improvement  on  his  old  habits. 

After  a  long  life  of  activity  and  toD,  Mr.  Goodwin  now  luxuriates 
in  that  otium  cum  dignitcUe,  so  often  sighed  for  by  Cicero  and  other 
philosophers.  He  has  begun  to  take  equestrian  excursions  into  the 
neighboring  country,  and  goes  forth  with  a  heart  alive  to  flowery 
meads,  murmuring  streams,  waving  forests,  and  undulating  land- 
scapes. Indeed,  he  was  recently  known  to  accomplish  the  unac- 
customed feat  of  a  day's  ride  to  a  distant  town,  on  a  dilapidated 
horse  selected  for  an  easy  disposition,  a  sure  foot,  and  an  aversion 
to  kicking  up  behind.  It  is  rumored  that  he  devotes  his  leisure  to 
the  study  of  the  muses  and  several  of  the  learned  professions,  to 
either  or  all  of  which  he  is  competent  to  do  ample  and  equal  justice. 
Mean  time  he  cultivates  a  spirit  of  universal  philosophy,  conceiving 
a  variety  of  quaint  and  eloquent  sentiments,  which  he  reserves  for 
the  entertainment  of  select  audiences.  On  a  recent  occasion  curi- 
osity led  him  into  a  court  of  justice  while  in  session.  He  was 
struck  with  the  gravity  of  the  judge,  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  and 
most  of  all  with  the  haggard  appearance  of  a  man  of  four-score 
years  who  had  spent  a  princely  fortune  in  law-suits,  and  still 
haunted  courts  of  justice  like  a  ghost,  long  after  he  had  lost  every 
fartliing  of  his  estate.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  moved  at  the  sight  of  this 
charmed  victim  of  the  law.  'Gentlemen!*  said  Mr.  Goodwin, 
standing  on  a  bench,  and  addressing  the  judge  and  the  bar,  Utigants, 
prisoners,  and  spectators,  '  Fellow  citizens,  when  old  George  dies,  I 
think  we  must  bury  him  under  the  court-house ! '  Having  delivered 
himself  of  this  appropriate  sentiment,  Mr.  Gk)odwin  made  an  exqoi- 
site  bow,  descended  from  his  rostrum,  and  retired  amid  the  loud 
plaudits  of  his  audience. 

Such  are  the  Three  PoUies  and  their  worthy  president;  the  most 
antiquated  specimens  of  the  antiquities  of  Idleberg.  It  has  been 
said  that  happiness  is  a  phantom,  ever  enticing  the  pursuer,  and 
ever  flitting  from  his  grasp.  It  has  been  vainly  sought  in  the  roar 
of  battle,  in  the  follies  of  fashion,  in  the  blandishments  of  fame ; 
but  the  Three  Follies  have  found  it  far  from  the  glitter  of  worldly 

Somp,  in  the  bosom  of  retirement,  and  in  the  exercise  of  all  the 
omestic  virtues.  While  others  have  been  hurrying  madly  upon 
the  sea  of  life,  battling  with  its  billows  and  wrecked  by  its  storms, 
they  have  guided  their  bark  quietly  along,  with  a  blue  sky  above 
and  a  bright  path  before  them.  The  world  of  pride  and  fashion 
may  turn  aside  from  this  picture  of  felicity  and  contentment;  but 
the  Three  PoUies  have  discovered  the  true  elixir  which  perpetuates 
the  bloom  of  youth,  and  brings  on  a  verdant  old  age,  with  bright 
memories  of  the  past  and  brighter  hopes  of  the  future. 

I  cannot  draw  this  history  to  a  close  without  invoking  a  whole 
catalogue  of  blessings  on  my  venerable  heroines.  Their  lives  have 
been  passed  in  sunshine  —  may  they  never  be  darkened  by  a  cloud ! 
May  the  tie  that  has  so  long  bound  them  strengthen  with  the  growth 
of  years !     May  their  stitches  never  rip,  nor  their  love  grow  cold, 
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nor  their  tea-pot  fail  to  send  forth  its  delightful  fragrance,  nor  their 
president  forget  to  defend  them  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  !  May  no 
matrimonial:  offers,  however  alluring,  beguile  them  from  their  vows 
of  celibacy ;  and  it  is  a  hope  that  often  enUvens  the  solitude  of  the 
patient  historian,  that  his  own  humble  name  may  go  down  to  the 
latest  posterity,  linked  by  enduring  ties  with  the  characters  whose 
memory  he  has  endeavored  to  rescue  from  obscurity,  and  inscribe 
in  enduring  letters  on  the  tablet  of  time. 


STANZAS. 


X. 

Take  hence  the  harp !   I  cannot  sing 

A  song  of  mirth  to-night  j 
But  as  I  struck  each  quivering  string 
The  strain  that  would  responsive  ring 

Could  give  you  no  delight : 
For  it  would  speak  of  days  long  past, 
And  friends  long  gone,  and  tell  how  fast 
Life's  brightness  tkkes  its  flight ! 


II. 

For  I  have  heard  a  song  to-night 

That  brought  to  memory 
Days  when  the  future  all  was  bright, 
Ere  Time  had  ever  brought  its  bhght 

Upon  my  spirit  free ; 
Death  has  long  closed  the  lips  that  sang 
That  song,  but  as  its  echoes  rang, 

Her  form  I  still  could  see. 


TIZ. 

And  every  sweet  remembered  tone 

Stirred  chords  that  long  had  slept ; 
And  now  once  more  I  am  alone. 
For  of  ye  all  there  is  not  one 

That  tears  like  mine  has  wept. 
No !  happy  is  your  glittering  throng, 
And  at  the  notes  of  that  wild  song 

Your  hearts  with  pleasure  leapt. 

Then  ^ve  the  harp  to  him  whose  heart 

Still  beats  with  joy  and  mirth ; 
"Who  ne*er  has  felt  a  tear-drop  start, 
Nor  seen  a  kindred  spirit  part 

From  all  it  loved  on  earth ; 
And  bid  him  wake  a  joyful  strain. 
For  from  a  tortured  neart  and  brain 

Such  notes  can  have  no  birth.  t.  o.  w 

Oambridgej{Mass.,)lQi2. 
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MEADOW-FARM:    A    TALE     OF    ASSOCIATION. 


BT     IBB     AOTHOR    OV     '  XI>WAKD     ▲I.TOXS     AWS     HIS     rZ^mULOW.' 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  tale  might  well  be  considered  a  fiction,  were  it  not 
a  faxjt  Yet  it  is  only  a  story  of  simple  rural  life ;  of  rest  and  labor, 
of  struggle  and  success.  It  shows  what  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  is 
capable  of  being;  how  large  are  his  sources  of  happiness;  what 
influences  are  waiting  to  be  gracious  to  every  man  who  will  approach 
his  mother  Nature,  and  have  faith  in  her  never-faihng  bounty ;  for 
she  gives  not  bread  alone  to  the  hungry  body,  but  she  supplies  food 
for  the  wants  of  the  mind,  and  inspires  with  a  new  life  the  slumber- 
ing soul.  In  short,  we  here  tell  what  man  can  do  alone,  and  what 
he  can  accomplish  collectively.  We  would  win  back  the  idle,  the 
profligate,  the  restless,  the  faithless,  and  the  *  poor  rich  man/  from 
their  couches,  their  revels,  their  wanderings  up  and  down  in  the 
earth,  their  suspicions  and  inquietude,  to  a  life  where  a  bed  of  straw 
prepares  a  sweeter  slumber  than  down,  and  a  dinner  of  herbs  is 
better  than  a  stalled  ox.  The  Mantuan  bard,  years  ago,  sung  these 
words :  *  O,  too  fortunate  farmers,  did  you  but  know  your  own  good !  * 
Was  he  not  a  prophet  ?  Are  not  these  days  proving  that  no  nation 
can,  with  impunity,  neglect  the  wholesome  law  of  nature,  that  man 
should  '  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ? '  Are  there  not 
signs  which  show  that  many  among  the  inteUigent  and  highly  edu- 
cated classes  of  society,  feel  that  we  have  too  long  neglected  the 
common ;  that  by  insensible  degrees  wc  have  been  departing  from 
the  natural  laws  of  our  being,  the  only  paths  to  a  really  spiritual  and 
intellectual  life?  'Call  thou  not  that  common,*  now  says  many  a 
one,  'which  gives  health  of  mind  and  body;  which  makes  the 
thoughts  pure,  the  body  chaste ;  which  inspires  fresh  thoughts  of 
God  and  the  universe ;  which  is  at  war  with  eflfeminacy,  luxury,  and 
sloth.  O  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the  farmer !  How  sweet  his  sleep ! 
how  rehgious  his  life  I  He  trusts  in  Providence.  He  plants  seeds 
and  waits  for  the  harvest.  He  watches  the  showers  as  they  fall, 
and  feels  the  sun  as  it  shines,  and  he  reasons  of  their  objects  and 
purposes,  and  is  grateful.  He  trusts  too  in  himself,  as  he  rejoices  in 
the  strength  of  his  sinewy  arms  and  his  expanded  chest,  and  feels 
that  he  is  indeed  a  Man. 

Professional  business  carried  the  writer  some  winters  ago  into  the 
heart  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  One  who  has  spent  his  life  on  the 
sea-coast,  is  surprised  to  find  so  much  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  in 
a  winter  scene  among  the  hills.  This  Green  Mountain  region  is  an 
object  of  interest  at  all  seasons,  but  at  no  period  of  the  year  are  its 
hills  more  imposing  than  when  covered  with  the  snow,  which  falls 
early  in  the  winter,  to  remain  until  a  late  day  in  the  spring.     And 
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then  it  is  too  that  the  comfort,  the  hospitality,  and  open-faced  hon- 
esty of  its  intelligent  and  republican  inhabitants  strike  one  most 
forcibly.  This  stormy,  snowy  time  among  its  prosperous  and  heal- 
thy people,  where  poverty  is  rare  and  want  almost  unknown,  is  a 
very  diferent  affair  from  a  winter  in  our  cities,  where  one  is  con- 
stantiy  reminded  of  human  suffering  by  the  starving,  shivering, 
street-beggar,  till  he  wishes  it  might  be  always  summer  for  the  sake 
of  the  poor.  As  the  travelling  carriage  of  city  luxury  winds  along 
the  shady  roads  of  its  valleys  —  running  often  by  ^e  margin  of 
small  rivers  and  streams,  which  give  a  refreshing  coolness  to  Uie  air 
of  summer,  and  music  to  the  ear,  filled  as  they  are  with  rapids  and 
water-falls,  with  little  green  islands  dividing  them  into  two  streams 
above,  it  would  seem,  to  unite  them  more  closely  afterward,  as  they 
rush  together  again  below,  with  a  swift  embrace,  as  lovers  whom 
some  accident  has  separated  for  a  season  —  as  his  carriage  rolls 
along  in  such  delightful  scenery,  the  owner,  if  he  think  at  all  of 
winter  in  such  scenes,  does  so  with  an  inward  chill,  and  resolves 
that  such  wild  places  shall  never  see  his  face  in  December.  But  if 
necessity  or  business  should  chance  to  carry  him  thither  in  the  time 
of  snows  and  drifts,  we  venture  to  assert  that  he  will  be  well  repaid 
fo^r  the  peril  of  his  journey.  If  the  aforesaid  traveller  cares  for  any 
body  and  any  thing  disconnected  with  himself,  he  will  be  made 
happy  by  seeing  so  much  comfort  and  hilarity  where  he  looked  only 
for  gloom  and  apathy.  He  will  find  all  the  people  well  clad,  with 
good  warm  houses  over  their  heads,  with  huge  piles  of  wood  *  handy ' 
at  every  door,  and  with  countenances  that  seem  ready  to  respond  to 
the  lines  of  Goldsmith : 

'  DsA.«  is  that  thed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms  \ 
And  as  the  child,  whom  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  its  mother's  breast, 
So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  tempest's  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.' 

If  the  snow  has  been  unusually  deep,  that  is,  over  six  feet  on  a 
level,  he  will  see  the  farmers  out  with  their  oxen  and  their  inverted 
sleds,  breaking  the  path,  first  to  the  school-house,  then  to  the  meet- 
ing-house, the  stage  generally  being  able  to  work  its  own  way, 
drawn  by  horses  of  the  Morgan  breed.  His  heart  will  be  warmed 
within  him,  in  spite  of  the  cold  weather,  to  find  such  abundance, 
cheerfulness,  and  health  qu  every  side ;  and  the  deeper  he  goes  into 
the  matter  the  more  will  he  find  to  love  and  admire  in  the  State 
which  has  no  sea-coast,  no  rail-roads,  no  canals,  and  no  aristocracy. 

It  was  during  a  journey  into  such  a  region  that  the  facts  which 
make  the  foundation  of  the  following  tale  became  known  to  the 
writer.  We  had  got  as  far  as  Landsgrove,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  there  a  storm  came  on  in  the  night,  which 
gave  us  serious  doubts  whether  we  should  ever  get  out  of  it.  The 
small  inn  at  which  we  put  up  was  completely  covered  with  snow. 
Our  host  met  us  with  a  smiling  countenance  in  the  morning,  as  if 
nothing  imusual  had  happened;   the  women  of  the  house  went 
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cheerfully  to  their  accustomed  occupations ;  and  from  the  every-day 
air  about  us,  we  soon  began  to  have  some  hope  that  we  were  not 
actually  buried  alive.  The  appearance  of  the  table  at  breakfast 
furnished  another  argument  that  the  people  who  lived  there  evi- 
dently expected  a  new  supply  of  provisions  from  abroad,  judging 
from  the  profusion  of  the  table.  *  But  how  can  they  get  here  ? ' 
thought  L     *  Well,  if  they  get  in,  I  can  certainly  get  out' 

Accompanying  us  in  the  stage  was  a  reserved  gentleman  firom 
South  Carolina,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Montpelier,  on  a&irs  of 
state.  He  had  spoken  no  word  during  our  previous  day's  journey 
together ;  but  now  his  fears  fairly  conquerea  his  haughtiness ;  and 
coming  to  me  with  a  woful  countenance,  he  said :  '  This  is  a  melan- 
choly day,  good  Sir,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you 
without  an  introduction.'  / 

'  It  is  indeed,  Sir,'  said  I,  now  without  alarm  myself,  for  I  had 
seen  the  landlord  and  the  preparations  for  breakfast,  and  had  con- 
structed my  argument  a  priori,  and  I  was  wilhng  to  punish  the  stran- 
ger a  httle ;  adding :  '  I  hope  you  have  no  family  to  mourn  your  Iobs, 
should  wc  perish  before  aid  can  reach  us.'  Now  if  my  fellow-trav- 
eller had  been  humble  enough  to  esteem  the  host  fit  company  for 
him ;  had  he  been  polite,  enough  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  landladyv 
instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  the  little  parlor,  he  would  have 
escaped  much  pain. 

'  Alas !  Sir,  I  have  a  wife  and  six  children ;  and  my  mission  to  the 
north  is  a  secret,  even  to  my  family,  who  suppose  me  staying  at  one 
of  my  plantations.  How  shall  we  communicate  our  sad  fate  to  onr 
friends  ? ' 

'  I  think.  Sir,  we  had  better  make  our  wills,  state  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  leave  tliem  in  the  bar-room,  where  some  one  is  sure  to 
arrive  as  soon  as  a  thaw  shall  come  on.' 

The  man  certainly  had  courage ;  he  took  my  words  very  calmly, 
and  looked  for  a  bell-rope  to  summon  the  host  for  writing  mateiials; 
but  he  found  no  bell-cord  to  pull.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  evidently 
considering  whether  it  consisted  with  his  dignity,  under  such  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  to  go  himself  and  obtain  what  he  wanted,  wlien 
the  landlord  called  us  to  breakfast. 

That  men  and  women  could  eat  in  the  very  jaws  of  death  seemed.^^ 
to  surprise  the  reser\'ed  gentleman,  and  he  whispered  to  me  as  if^Mv 
sat  at  table  mechanically,  (not  a  word  being  spoken  at  meal  times'ik 
New-England,  so  intent  arc  the  Yankees  upon  the  eatablesjmnlk^ 
king  the  silence  and  sobriety  of  the  meal  for  the  stupor  of  mspair: 

*  I  suppose  they  are  used  to  it'  4 
'What?'  said  I. 

*  To  be  buried  alive.' 

*  Undoubtedly  ;  and  of  being  dug  out  too  ;  allow  me  to  help  you 
to  a  piece  of  this  broiled  venison  ;  it  is  excellent* 

As  I  spoke  a  broad  face  was  thrust  within  the  door  of  the  room 
where  we  all  sat  at  breakfast  together,  landlord,  landlady,  maids, 
driver,  ostler,  and  passengers,  and  from  a  capacious  mouth 
these  words : 


# 
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*  You  do  n*t  call  this  a  pretty  tall  nor'-wester,  Colonel !  * 

*  What !  is  that  you,  General  ?  *  said  the  host 

'  I  guess  it  is  no  other :  the  lads  are  coming  from  the  village,  and 
we  will  soon  have  you  clear.  The  Meadow  Farmers  will  be  -along 
soon ;  for  they  are  never  behind  nobody  whether  it  shine  or  storm.* 

*  Well,  General,  just  help  yourself  to  a  drink,  and  I  *11  be  out 
soon.' 

The  countenance  of  the  stranger  brightened;  he  no  longer  needed 
urging  to  partake  of  his  share  of  the  food  before  us ;  and  soon  after 
we  all  assembled  in  the  bar-room  to  learn  the  story  of  our  sudden 
deUverance. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  table,  we  heard  near  the  house  the  sound 
of  many  voices  of  men  crying  to  their  cattle,  through  their  clenched 
teeth,  as  if  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  their  jaws  they  hoped 
to  infuse  new  vigor  into  the  sinews  of  the  beasts.  The  work  was 
done  as  if  by  magic ;  and  we  had  hardly  arrived  in  the  bar-room 
before  it  was  crowded  with  lusty  young  farmers,  all  dressed  nearly 
alike,  in  blue  frocks  and  white  bell-crowned  hats.  They  were  sha- 
king the  snow  from  their  persons,  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
their  foreheads ;  and  the  hearty  laugh  and  ready  jest  showed  that 
they  enjoyed  this  battle  with  the  elements. 

While  the  Colonel  was  mixing  toddy  for  the  General,  for  he 
belonged  to  the  old  school  of  moderate  drinkers,  a  new  set  of  path- 
breakers  arrived  in  sight,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  we  were 
talking  with.  '  Here  come  the  Meadow  Farmers !  Three  cheers 
for  the  Meadow  Farmers !  *  And  with  these  words  the  young  men 
rushed  out  to  welcome  their  fellow-laborers  with  their  voices ;  and 
a  hearty  cheering  it  was.  And  on  they  came,  six  as  fine  looking 
young  men  as  I  ever  saw,  with  a  team  of  four  yokes  of  beautiful 
cattle,  of  the  Derby  breed.  The  leader  of  this  new  party  attracted 
our  attention.  Indeed,  there  was  something  about  them  all  which 
commanded  respect;  not  that  their  dress  denoted  any  difference 
from  the  general  class  of  Vermont  farmers ;  but  perhaps  their  cor- 
dial reception  biassed  us  in  their  favor,  and  we  were  expecting 
something  remarkable  in  the  Meadow  Farmers.  Certainly  we  were 
not  disappointed. 

As  they  entered  the  house  the  General  seemed  anxious  to  get  out 
of  the  bar-room,  and  no  more  was  said  about  toddy.  It  was  very 
evident  that  both  the  General  and  the  Colonel,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  Green  Mountain  boys,  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  the  Meadow 
Farmers,  and  seemed  to  defer  most  of  all  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  was 
the  director  of  the  labor  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
when  he  learned  that  travellers  were  detained  in  the  inn  by  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  did  us  the  honor  to  seek  us  out,  and,  in  lan- 
guage that  would  do  credit  to  a  coiurt,  express  his  condolence  at  our 
ill  luck.  We  fell  easily  into  conversation  with  this  rcmariLable  man. 
He  was  anxious  to  hear  the  news  from  the  city ;  asked  questions 
unusual  for  a  tOler  of  the  earth;  and  in  twenty  minutes  convinced 
us  that  beside  being  a  farmer  he  was  both  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man.    Imagine  our  surprise  when,  in  taking  his  leave,  our  new 
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cheerfully  to  their  accustomed  occupations ;  and  from  the  every-day 
air  about  us,  we  soon  began  to  have  some  hope  that  we  were  not 
actually  buried  alive.  The  appearance  of  the  table  at  breakfast 
furnished  another  argument  that  the  people  who  lived  there  evi- 
dently expected  a  new  supply  of  provisions  from  abroad,  judging 
from  the  profusion  of  the  table.  *  But  how  can  they  get  here  ? ' 
thought  I.     *  Well,  if  they  get  in,  I  can  certainly  get  otU* 

Accompanying  us  in  the  stage  was  a  reserved  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Montpelier,  on  afiairs  of 
state.  He  had  spoken  no  word  during  our  previous  day's  journey 
together ;  but  now  his  fears  fairly  conquerea  his  haughtiness ;  and 
coming  to  me  with  a  woful  countenance,  he  said :  '  This  is  a  melan- 
choly  day,  good  Sir,  if  I  may  take  the  hberty  of  addressing  yoa 
without  an  introduction.'  / 

'  It  is  indeed,  Sir,'  said  I,  now  without  alarm  myself,  for  I  had 
seen  the  landlord  and  the  preparations  for  breakfast,  and  had  con- 
structed my  argument  a  priori^  and  I  was  willing  to  punish  the  stran- 
ger a  httle ;  adding :  '  I  hope  you  have  no  family  to  mourn  your  loan, 
should  we  perish  before  aid  can  reach  us.*  Now  if  my  fellow-trav- 
eller had  been  humble  enough  to  esteem  the  host  fit  company  for 
him ;  had  he  been  polite,  enough  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  landlady, 
instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  the  little  parlor,  he  would  have 
escaped  much  pain. 

'  Alas !  Sir,  I  have  a  wife  and  six  children ;  and  my  mission  to  the 
north  is  a  secret,  even  to  my  family,  who  suppose  me  staying  at  one 
of  my  plantations.  How  shall  we  communicate  our  sad  fate  to  oar 
friends  ? ' 

*  I  think,  Sir,  we  had  better  make  our  wills,  state  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  leave  them  in  the  bar-room,  where  some  one  is  sore  to 
arrive  as  soon  as  a  thaw  shall  come  on.' 

The  man  certainly  had  courage ;  he  took  my  words  very  calmly, 
and  looked  for  a  bell -rope  to  summon  the  host  for  writing  materials ; 
but  he  found  no  bell-cord  to  pull.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  evidently 
considering  whether  it  consisted  with  his  dignity,  under  such  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  to  go  himself  and  obtain  what  he  wanted,  when 
the  landlord  called  us  to  breakfast. 

That  men  and  women  could  eat  in  the  very  jaws  of  death  seemed     ^^ 
to  surprise  the  reserved  gentleman,  and  he  whispered  to  me  as  HlftS9 
sat  at  table  mechanically,  (not  a  word  being  spoken  at  meal  times' in   • 
New-England,  so  intent  are  the  Yankees  upon  the  eatables^miata* 
king  the  silence  and  sobriety  of  the  meal  for  the  stupor  of  djSspair: 

'  I  suppose  they  are  used  to  it*  '% 

'What?*  said  I. 

*  To  be  buried  alive.' 

*  Undoubtedly ;  and  of  being  dug  out  too ;  allow  me  to  help  you 
to  a  piece  of  this  broiled  venison  ;  it  is  excellent* 

As  I  spoke  a  broad  face  was  thrust  within  the  door  of  the  room 
where  we  all  sat  at  breakfast  together,  landlord,  landlady,  maids, 
driver,  ostler,  and  passengers,  and  from  a  capacious  mouth  came 
these  words : 
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*  You  do  n*t  call  this  a  pretty  tall  nor'-wester,  Colonel !  * 

*  What !  is  that  you,  General  ?  *  said  the  host. 

'  I  guess  it  is  no  other :  the  lads  are  coming  from  the  village,  and 
we  will  soon  have  you  clear.  The  Meadow  Farmers  will  be  -along 
soon ;  for  they  are  never  behind  nobody  whether  it  shine  or  storm.* 

*  Well,  General,  just  help  yourself  to  a  drink,  and  I  *11  be  out 
soon.' 

The  countenance  of  the  stranger  brightened ;  he  no  longer  needed 
urging  to  partake  of  his  share  of  the  food  before  us ;  and  soon  after 
we  all  assembled  in  the  bax-room  to  learn  the  story  of  our  sudden 
dehverance. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  table,  we  heard  near  the  house  the  sound 
of  many  voices  of  men  crying  to  their  cattle,  through  their  clenched 
teeth,  as  if  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  their  jaws  they  hoped 
to  infuse  new  vigor  into  the  sinews  of  the  beasts.  The  work  was 
done  as  if  by  magic ;  and  we  had  hardly  arrived  in  the  bar-room 
before  it  was  crowded  with  lusty  young  farmers,  all  dressed  nearly 
ahke,  in  blue  frocks  and  white  bell-crowned  hats.  They  were  sha- 
king the  snow  from  their  persons,  and  wiping  the  perspiration  fVom 
their  foreheads ;  and  the  hearty  laugh  and  ready  jest  showed  that 
they  enjoyed  this  battle  with  the  elements. 

While  the  Colonel  was  mixing  toddy  for  the  General,  for  he 
belonged  to  the  old  school  of  moderate  drinkers,  a  new  set  of  path- 
breakers  arrived  in  sight,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  we  were 
talking  with.  *  Here  come  the  Meadow  Farmers !  Three  cheers 
for  the  Meadow  Farmers ! '  And  with  these  words  the  young  men 
rushed  out  to  welcome  their  fellow-laborers  with  their  voices ;  and 
a  hearty  cheering  it  was.  And  on  they  came,  six  as  fine  looking 
young  men  as  I  ever  saw,  with  a  team  of  four  yokes  of  beautiful 
cattle,  of  the  Derby  breed.  The  leader  of  this  new  party  attracted 
our  attention.  Indeed,  there  was  something  about  them  all  which 
commanded  respect;  not  that  their  dress  denoted  any  difference 
from  the  general  class  of  Vermont  farmers ;  but  perhaps  their  cor- 
dial reception  biassed  us  in  their  favor,  and  we  were  expecting 
something  remarkable  in  the  Meadow  Farmers.  Certainly  we  were 
not  disappointed. 

As  they  entered  the  house  the  General  seemed  anxious  to  get  out 
^  of  the  bar-room,  and  no  more  was  said  about  toddy.  It  was  very 
^  evident  that  both  the  General  and  the  Colonel,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  Green  Mountain  boys,  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  the  Meadow 
Farmers,  and  seemed  to  defer  most  of  all  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  was 
the  director  of  the  labor  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
when  he  learned  that  travellers  were  detained  in  the  inn  by  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  did  us  the  honor  to  seek  us  out,  and,  in  lan- 
guage that  would  do  credit  to  a  court,  express  his  condolence  at  our 
ill  luck.  We  fell  easily  into  conversation  with  this  remaritable  man. 
He  was  anxious  to  hear  the  news  from  the  city ;  asked  questions 
unusual  for  a  tiller  of  the  earth ;  and  in  twenty  minutes  convinced 
us  that  beside  being  a  farmer  he  was  both  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man.    Imagine  our  surprise  when,  in  taking  his  leave,  our  new 
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acquaintance  put  his  hand  under  his  frock,  in  the  manner  in  which 
countrymen  feel  for  their  purse,  and  took  out  a  card-case  and  pre- 
sented his  card.  It  matters  little  to  the  reader  how  we  made  a  far- 
ther acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gilbert  and  his  fellow -workers  ;  how  we 
domiciled  at  Meadow  Farm  for  a  month,  and  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  these  brother  men.  It  is  enough  to  state  that 
we  did  so,  and  thus  came  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  our  story. 


CHArrxR  rxiuiT. 


'  Tims  1r  a  Pravld«ne«  that  watche*  OTer  the  life  of  each  one  of  ub  :  aad  could  we  Me  what  wt  an  dobDC 
by  oar  example,  by  our  life  and  our  opinions,  m  plainly  aa  we  see  the  work  we  do  with  our  handa.  pnliapi  ft 
would  be  matter  of  aatoniahment  to  ua.  and  might  satisfy  our  craving  for  more  to  do  with  th«  woiUC* 


▲vovntotm. 


The  village  of  Westminster  stands  on  a  patch  of  table-land, 
about  forty  feet  above  the  level,  just  large  enough  for  a  pretty  inland 
village,  in  one  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Vermont  The 
Connecticut  river  runs  not  more  than  a  hundred  rods  to  the  east  of 
its  old-fashioned  meeting-house.'  As  you  approach  the  place  from 
the  north,  on  the  New- Hampshire  side,  the  town  looks  like  a  fort, 
an  artificial  embankment  of  earth,  so  regular  is  the  shape  of  the 
level  on  which  it  stands.  This  place  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
State,  the  frontier  of  civilization  in  its  progress  to  the  north.  One 
can  hardly  believe  it,  as  he  passes  through  its  gloomy  street,  lined 
with  antiquated  and  uncomfortable  looking  houses,  which  have  been 
repaired  to  death ;  with  here  and  there  a  modem  abode  whose  quaint 
contrivances  show  disease  in  the  mind  of  the  builders.  The  fact 
is,  the  place  is  thoroughly  dead.  The  land  is  there,  Connecticut 
meadow-land,  and  that  is  all.  Its  tavern-stand  looks  like  a  haunted 
house,  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  decayed  rum -drinkers  ;  its  old-fash- 
ioned store  is  unoccupied  by  customers,  and  the  present  incum- 
bent stays  there  from  habit,  not  profit :  his  staples  are  snufi*,  tobaccOi 
and  pipes,  anti-slavery  pamphlets,  and  temperance  tales.  The  place 
is  reformed,  and  now  the  abode  of  quiet :  but  it  was  once  the  centre 
of  noise,  dissipation,  and  frolic  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  seems 
to  be  paying  penance  for  its  sins,  and  all  the  people  there  look  pre- 
maturely old.  There  is  no  young  man  in  the  place ;  and  if  one  ^ 
were  to  see  a  maiden  there,  he  would  take  her  for  an  angel  on  a  ^ 
mission  of  mercy  to  some  suffering  soul. 

But  it  was  not  so  once.  A  flourishing  trade  in  horses  and  cattle 
made  its  streets  lively;  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  fife  was  heard 
instead  of  the  cackling  of  geese  now  vocal  in  its  desolation ;  law- 
yers, judges,  and  juries  once  strutted  in  its  street,  (it  has  but  one 
long  street,)  and  recruiting  officers  then  had  a  station  for  the  war  in 
Canada.  However,  there  never  was  but  one  store  in  the  place. 
The  owner  of  that  became  rich,  and  frowned  away  all  competitors. 
Mr.  Daniel  Gilbert  kept  that  store,  in  which  was  a  rare  assortment 
of  dry  goods  and  groceries.  He  kept  every  thing.  He  'baited' 
horses ;  sold  drink  by  the  gallon  or  the  glass ;  tallow  candles  and 
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wax-lights ;  broadcloth  and  home-made.  Beside  this,  he  was  post- 
master»  town-clerk,  and  justice  of  the  peace ;  a  member  of  the 
council,  and  lent  money  at  exorbitant  interest.  No  wonder  he 
amassed  a  fortune ! 

Such  things  never  will  be  again  along  the  valley  of  the  Connec- 
ticut as  have  been.  A  man  cannot  now-a-days  pDe  up  money  and 
impoverish  the  farmers  about  him,  for  they  have  learned  the  secrelt 
of  the  mischief,  and  when  they  go  to  trade  at  the  vDlage  store  they 
keep  sober.  The  old  fashion  was  after  this  manner :  when  the  good 
farmer  and  his  wife  and  daughters  came  to  purchase,  for  poUt«ness' 
sake  they  were  offered  cordials,  toddy,  and  other  intoxicating  stuffs, 
which  made  them  feel  very  rich,  and  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  these' 
vultures,  who  urged  them  to  buy  on  credit,  until  finally  their  farms 
were  mortgaged  and  they  were  ruined.  We  do  not  say  that  there 
was  a  preconcerted  wickedness  of  this  sort ;  but,  by  temptation,  the 
parties  fell  into  it  blindly ;  the  one  blinded  by  avarice,  the  other  by 
drink. 

Mr.  Daniel  Gilbert  was  a  member  of  the  orthodox  church,  and  a 
constant  attendant  at  all  religious  meetings ;  he  was  *  able  *  in  prayer, 
and  wore  a  long  cue.  Such  a  man  was  above  suspicion.  He  could 
do  what  he  pleased.  It  used  to  be  said  that  none  but  respectable 
men  wore  cues;  Hogues  had  an  instinctive  horror  of  such  appen- 
dages, they  offered  to  an  adversary  so  good  a  point  of  seizure,  in 
case  they  wished  to  run  away.  Daniel  Gilbert  had  many  sons  and 
daughters ;  the  latter  were  sent  to  expensive  boarding-schools,  and 
the  sons  were  prepared  for  college.  But  one,  a  weakly,  delicate 
boy,  was  kept  at  home,  and  assisted  his  father  in  the  store.  No  one 
ever  expected  that  Rufus  would  live  to  be  a  man.  The  doctors 
pronounced  his  complaints  incurable,  gave  him  up,  and  thus  saved 
his  life ;  for  from  the  time  that  he  ceased  to  take  their  medicines 
and  was  left  to  himself,  he  began  to  grow  stout  and  strong.  His 
only  difficulty  was  an  extremely  delicate  organization  of  body  and 
mind.  He  could  not  endure  the  cramming  process  of  the  iron  age 
of  school-masters,  and  was  sensitively  alive  to  all  objects  of  suffer- 
ing about  him.  He  began  to  wilt  at  school,  and  was  taken  home 
to  recover  his  strength. 

Rufus  was  oflen  left  in  the  store ;  and  many  are  the  instances, 
when  from  his  own  purse  he  made  the  child  of  the  poor  drunkard 
glad  with  new  shoes  and  stockings,  as  they  came  to  the  store  to  buy 
rum  for  their  parents.  And  as  he  grew  older,  oflen  would  he  remon- 
strate with  his  father  against  selling  the  liquid  poison  to  the  half- 
starved  children ;  yes,  often  has  the  little  bare -footed  girl  who  came 
to  that  store  gone  home  with  a  basket  of  meat  and  bread  and  com- 
fortably clad,  by  the  interest  the  young  boy  made  with  his  mother  in 
behalf  of  humanity.  Upon  these  occasions,  when  he  spoke  to  his 
father,  Daniel  would  answer:  *Pooh,  pooh,  child!  what  do  you 
know  about  trade  ?  Somebody  will  seU  the  stuff  to  them,  and  I 
may  as  well  have  the  profit  as  the  man  in  the  tavern.* 

'  But,  father,  the  children  of  these  people  are  starving  at  home. 
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Little  Nancy  Grey  told  me  she  had  eaten  no  meat  for  a  month ; 
nothing  but  potatoes  and  butter-milk,  that  mother  sends  to  them.' 

*  Well,  Grey  is  a  brute,  and  deserves  hanging.* 

'  Who  makes  him  a  brute,  father  ? '  said  the  timid  boy,  while  tears 
filled  his  eyes  as  he  pictured  little  Nancy  wading  through  the  snow 
in  her  bare  feet 

'  Who  ?  *  said  the  father,  regarding  his  son  sternly,  and  working 
himself  into  a  passion :  *  not  I,  nor  you ;  the  man  is  clean  gone,  ever 
since  we  turned  him  out  of  the  church  for  drunkenness.  He  is  a 
drunkard  by  nature ;  it  can't  be  helped.  I  may  as  well  have  the 
profits  as  any  body  else.* 

If  Daniel  satisfied  his  conscience,  he  did  not  satisfy  the  mind  of 
his  son  by  his  reasons.  As  this  conversation  was  taking  place,  there 
entered  the  store  a  little  ragged  boy  with  a  basket  of  eggs.  This 
boy's  parents  had  not  got  so  far  as  Grey  down  the  hill.  He  had  on 
shoes,  pretty  well  worn,  too,  and  a  hat  with  a  part  of  a  brim.  He 
had  a  chubby,  bright  look,  tliat  defied  cold  and  wet 

'  My  ma  wants  some  snuff  and  a  pint  of  rum,  three  candles,  six 
crackers,  and  two  pipes ;  and  here 's  twenty-four  fresh  eggs,'  said  the 
little  fellow,  with  confidence ;  *  for  we  *re  going  to  have  company ; 
father  says  he  *11  take  up  the  balance  for  bitters.* 

'  Well  done,  my  fine  fellow !  you  speak  like  a  man.  Rufas,  wait 
upon  the  boy,'  said  Daniel ;  and  he  stepped  to  his  desk  to  credit 
twenty-four  eggs  to  Bill  Blake,  and  charge  the  items  the  bfay  wanted. 
The  next  morning  Bill  Blake  had  drunk  up  the  eight  cents  due  him, 
and  went  home  drunk  to  breakfast 

Amid  such  scenes  Daniel  hoped  his  boy  Kufus  would  learn  to  be 
a  country  merchant  if  he  lived ;  but  on  the  contrary  the  boy  con- 
tracted a  deep  disgust  for  his  father's  trafiic,  and  felt  deejay  rac^^ 
sins  of  his  parent.  '  When  I  am  a  man,'  he  said  to  his  mother, '  I 
will  help  these  people :  why  does  not  father  help  4hem,  mother  ? 
He  might  refuse  to  sell  them  hquor,  and  they  can't  afibrd  to  buy  it 
at  the  tavern  by  the  glass.     Oh  I  I  wish  I  was  a  man ! ' 

*  Thank  God !  my * 

The  mother  checked  herself;  she  was  implicating  her  husband  to 
his  son :  *  Thank  God,  Rufus,  that  you  are  getting  strong ;  you  will 
be  a  man  soon  enough  for  me.  You  *ll  work  yourself  into  a  ner- 
vous fever  about  these  poor  people :  come,  go  to  bed  now,  and  say 
your  prayers.' 

*  Mother,  do  n't  you  think  we  both  ought  to  pray  for  these  poor 
drunkards  ? ' 

*  Yes,  child,  for  the  whole  world.' 

*  And  you  won't  forget  to  send  some  meat  to  Grey's  house  to-mor- 
row, will  you,  mother?* 

*  No,  child ;  good  night.* 

Happy  mother !  Heaven  watched  over  the  slumbera  of  the  boy ; 
heard  his  prayers,  and  counted  all  his  tears,  and  sent  messengers  of 
help  and  mercy  for  every  one.  He  grew  in  strength  of  body  and 
soul.  He  became  the  central  spirit  of  the  village ;  the  leader  in  all 
manly  sports,  the  life  of  all  the  winter  societies  for  intellectual  and 
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moral  improvement.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  our  hero  became  a 
fanatic,  a  coarse  reviler  of  all  bad  practices  he  chanced  to  be  free 
from  himself;  for  a  pure  philanthropy  may  warm  the  bosom  of  a 
young  man ;  and  if  heathen  philosophers  and  sages  died  for  the 
sake  of  truth  and  their  country,  can  it  be  thought  stmnge  that,  with 
the  example  of  saints  and  a  Saviour  before  him,  a  young  Christian 
should  glory  in  the  resolution  of  devoting  himself  to  the  good  of  his 
race? 

When  the  brothers  of  Rufus  came  home  from  college,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  in  him  a  mind  before  which  they  were  obliged  to 
bow ;  powers  of  argument  and  language  which  dimmed  their  col- 
lege honors,  and  made  their  cold  learning  appear  fiat  and  insipid. 
But  this  was  only  another  proof  of  the  almost  forgotten  truth,  that 
goodness  is  power. 


TALK        WITH        THE        BROOKS. 


BT      MUS.    Z..    B.     SIOOURirST. 


The  voice  of  brooks  spake  to  me,  as  I  walked 
At  winter  noon-day.     Up,  through  icy  veils, 
Cold  and  transparent,  glanced  their  sparkling  eyes. 
While  ever  ana  anon,  as  some  brief  plunge 
Gave  them  advantage  o'er  the  softening  banks. 
They  brake  their  fetters. 

*  Why  have  ye  come  forth 
Thus,  ere  your  time,  to  touch  with  trembling  green 
The  taper  grass-blades,  and  the  tiny  plants 
That  on  your  margin  grew  ? ' 

*  They  slept  so  long,* 
The  brooklets  said, '  we  feared  tney  would  forget 
The  mighty  Quickener's  name,  who  ever  decks 
This  earth  with  beauty.     So  we  gently  waked 
Their  cradle-dream,  bidding  them  learn  of  us 
Our  Maker's  praise,  which,  murmuring,  we  repeat.' 

*  Make  haste  on  your  sweet  errand,  tuneful  brooks! 
Tint  these  youne  lips  with  life,  while  yet  ye  may, 
For,  lo  1  stem  Winter  weaves  a  stronger  cnain 
To  bind  ye,  hand  and  foot.    Methinks,  I  hear 
Even  now,  his  purpose,  on  the  rising  blast.' 

'  Then,*  they  replied,  *  our  lesson  is  for  man : 
When  God  shall  shut  the  storm-cloud  o'er  his  joys, 
And  quell  his  son^,  then  let  him  bear,  like  us, 
In  meekness,  and  in  hope.' 

Haartfordy  January  21, 1843.  x,.  ■.  s. 
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THE     VALE      OF      GLENCOE. 


▲      TAZ.S      OV     aOOTLANS. 


About  noon,  one  clear  day  in  the  month  of  February,  1692,  news 
reached  the  quiet  vale  of  Glencoe  that  some  of  the  king's  troopa 
would  soon  arrive,  to  make  for  a  short  time  that  vale  their  home. 
A  circumstance  so  unusual  created  no  slight  alarm ;  for,  in  those 
days  of  rebellion  and  disaffection,  few  who  rose  in  the  morning  to 
comforts,  knew  where  at  night  they  might  rest  their  heads.  The 
soldiers,  on  their  arrival,  being  questioned  as  to  their  intent,  declared 
they  came  but  to  be  quartered  peaceably  among  them  for  a  few 
days.  They  were  well  received,  and  billetted  in  the  usual  way. 
All  now  wore  a  different  aspect  The  lasses  sought  out  their  best 
attire,  to  honor,  and  may  be  to  win,  the  brave  soldier  lads  that 
brought  mirth  to  their  quiet  vale 

Merry  hearts  had  assembled  at  the  dwelling  of  the  chief  The 
old  piper,  his  white  hair  straggling  over  his  furrowed  cheeks,  for  he 
had  seen  the  snows  of  seventy  winters  cover  his  native  glen,  seemed 
to  renew  his  youth  as  he  gazed  with  delight  on  the  happy  faces  and 
light  feet  of  those  who  did  full  credit  to  the  wild  strains  of  the  spirit- 
stirring  pipes. 

Among  the  group  assembled  was  the  fair-haired  Edith  Campbell, 
with  a  heart  full  of  happiness,  even  to  running  o'er ;  for  that  night 
she  had  listened  to  a  tale  of  love  from  lips  that  knew  no  guile. 
And  well  had  the  glance  of  her  mild  blue  eyes  told  the  secret  of  her 
own  heart,  as  she  looked  confidingly  in  the  face  of  Duncan  Macdo- 
nald,  the  youngest  son  of  the  chief 

Edith  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Pierce  Cameron,  one  of  the 
officers.  Heartless,  unrelenting,  and  treacherous,  he  was  indeed 
well  fitted  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  He  had  hovered  like  an 
evil  spirit  around  Edith  all  the  evening.  Twice  he  had  offTered  his 
hand  to  the  fair  girl  for  the  dance,  and  twice  had  been  refused.  His 
look  of  hatred  fell  on  the  young  lovers  unheeded ;  for,  happy  in 
themselves,  they  saw  only  the  bright  sun  of  joy,  and  dreamed  not 
of  sorrow's  storm-cloud.  He  was  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  huge 
chair,  that  had  from  time  immemorial  stood  in  the  old  wainscotted 
hall  where  the  joyous  laugh  went  round,  muttering  to  himself:  '  She 
smiles  on  him !  Curses  on  her  smiles !  Ay,  ay,  birds  of  happiness ! 
smile  while  you  may ;  ere  long  that  smiling  lip  and  love-dimpled 
mouth  will  be  cold  as  the  worm  that  will  banquet  on  its  beauty ! 
Yet,*  he  added  after  a  pause,  *  I  would  have  saved  her.  I  would 
have  taken  her  to  my  warm  heart ;  would  have  risked  the  honor  of 
a  soldier,  to  save  her  from  the  slaughter,  and  make  her,  for  a  while  at 
least,  my  own.  But  she  has  scorned  me ;  spumed  me ;  and,  heed- 
less of  the  pang  she  n[iight  inflict,  before  my  sight  smiled  on  another. 
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Ay,  smile  on !  that  I  may  be  nerved  for  the  work  that  begins  with 
morning's  dawn/ 

At  this  moment  something  touched  his  foot.  Thinking  his  dog 
had  followed  him,  he  stooped  to  drag  him  from  beneath  Uie  chair. 
He  laid  his  hand,  not  upon  a  dog,  but  upon  the  rough  head  of  an 
idiot  boy.  Two  vacant  eyes  met  his  angry  gaze  as  he  dragged  the 
listener  forth,  exclaiming,  *  Villain,  what  brought  you  here  ?  *  The 
boy  gathered  himself  up,  shook  his  shaggy  head,  and,  said,  in  a  pite- 
ous tone :  *  Davie  *s  daft !  *  '  Davie  *s  daft ! '  *  He  then  kicked  the  poor 
idiot  till  his  cries  attracted  the  attention  of  the  guests,  some  of  whom 
immediately  came  to  the  spot :  among  the  first  was  Edith ;  the  poor 
boy  the  while  crying  in  the  same  piteous  tones  :  '  Davie 's  daft !  * 
'  Davie  *s  daft ! '  She  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  as  she  cast  a 
look  of  scorn  on  the  officer :  '  This,  Captain  Cameron,  is  a  poor, 
inoffensive  idiot  boy,  who  has  a  home  in  every  house  in  the  vale, 
and  the  sympathy  of  every  heart  that  beats  in  it  It  were,  methinks, 
unworthy  the  valor  of  a  soldier  and  the  feelings  of  a  man,  to  treat 
with  cruelty  one  to  whom  God  has  denied  the  power  of  redressing 
his  own  wrongs.* 

'  Nay,  fair  Edith,'  said  Cameron, '  I  meant  not  to  harm  the  boy. 
I  thought  it  was  my  dog  beneath  the  chair.  To  show  you  I  intended 
not  to  harm  him,  I  will  be  friends  with  him,  and  ask  his  pardon.  In 
earnest  of  which  I  give  him  this  broad  crown.* 

But  the  boy,  as  the  officer  advanced  toward  him  with  the  piece  of 
silver  in  his  hand,  shrunk  behind  Edith,  still  piteously  whining: 
'  Davie 's  daft ! '  '  Davie 's  daft  I  * 

'  Gro,  Davie,*  said  Edith,  '  go  and  sit  by  old  Allan.  You  will  there 
be  in  no  danger.* 

*  Ay ;  come  here,  come  here,  ye  daft  loun !  *  said  the  old  piper, 
'  and  dinna  be  troubling  the  gentles  wi*  your  havers.  Do  ye  no  ken 
ye  hae  nae  business  at  that  end  o*  the  ha'  ?  Little  credit  ye  are  to 
me  for  a'  the  pains  I  hae  ta'en  to  gar  ye  behave  Hke  ither  decent 
folk.  Sit  ye  down  there !  or,  deil  hae  me  gin  I  dinna  break  your 
head  wi'  my  drone.' 

Thus  saying,  honest  Allan  blew  up  his  pipes ;  Davie  sat  down 
quietly  by  his  side ;  the  lads  and  lasses  resumed  their  places  on  the 
floor ;  and  when  the  piper  struck  up  *  The  wind  that  shakes  the  bar- 
ley,' the  circumstance  of  Davie's  disaster  was  instantly  forgotten. 
On  went  the  dance,  and  merrily  passed  the  laugh  and  jest,  till  it 
was  announced  that  the  banquet  waited :  then  up  rose  old  Allan,  and 
taking  precedence  of  the  rest,  played  as  he  went  the  gathering  tune 
of  the  clan.  Soon  all  were  seated  at  the  festive  board ;  and  well 
did  the  old  chieftain  play  the  host.  High  filled  he  the  cup  of  wel- 
come, and  gayly  passed  the  time,  till  the  *  ae  short  hour  ayont  the 
twal'  warned  them  to  depart,  the  chieftain  cordially  shaking  the 
hand  of  each  guest,  while  old  Allan  played  the  well-known  air  of 
*Guid  night !  an'  joy  be  wi'  you  a' !  * 

With  happy  thoughts  Edith  sought  her  pillow ;  for  she  had  lis- 

•  Daft— iboUah. 
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tened  to  a  tale  that  gave  joy  to  her  heart,  and  had  made  a  promise 
that  was  to  join  her  fate  for  ever  with  that  of  him  she  loved. 

Edith  was  parcntless.  A  mother's  care  she  had  never  known ; 
and  three  years  previous  to  the  period  at  which  this  tale  commences 
her  father  had  fallen  fighting  in  what  he  thought  a  good  cause.  Her 
dwelling  was  only  a  short  distance  from  that  of  the  chief,  "where 
with  a  maiden  aunt  she  hved,  if  not  in  affluence,  at  least  in  comfort 
and  content.  Edith  was  the  idol  of  the  vale.  With  spirits  light  as 
the  thistle-down  that  floated  o'er  her  native  hills,  and  a  heart  in 
which  was  garnered  every  pure  and  noble  sentiment,  in  her  the 
erring  found  an  adviser,  the  sick  a  friend,  and  the  afflicted  a  soother. 
Her  heart  yearned  for  something  on  which  to  lavish  its  devotion. 
She  had  found  all  she  wished  in  young  Macdonald,  and  she  was 
happy. 

It  was  with  bright  hopes  then  that  Edith  prepared  to  press  her 
pillow.  But,  never  unmindful  of  her  duty  to  that  Being  who  guards 
and  guides  the  good,  before  she  sought  repose  she  meekly  bent  the 
knee.  As  she  thus  knelt  in  humble  prayer,  she  heard  footsteps 
under  her  casement ;  and  presently  a  voice  in  low  tones  sung  the 
following  words : 

'  Tee  moon  is  shining  clear,  ladyo  \ 
The  moon  is  shining  clear : 
Oh,  dinna  close  your  e'e  in  sleep, 
For  danger  hovers  near,  ladye, 
For  danger  hovers  near. 

*  Then  dinna  sleep  to-nijght,*  ladyc ; 
Oh,  dinna  sleep  to-night ; 
For  Death  will  soon  be  busy  here. 
Although  the  stars  shine  bright,  ladye, 
'Although  the  stars  shine  bright.' 

Edith  rose  from  her  knees,  and  opening  the  casement,  saw  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  Davie,  the  idiot  boy,  beneath.  To  her  question 
of  what  brought  him  there,  he  held  up  a  feather,  then  a  secret  token 
much  in  use  to  warn  friends  to  fly,  and  again  sung,  in  half-whispered 
accents : 

*  Up  and  awa',  ladyc ; 
Up  and  awa' ! 

I  Ml  guide  ve  frae  dan«:er 
Before  tnc  cock  craw. 

*■  Death 's  i'  the  vale,  ladye ; 

Death 's  i'  the  vale ! 
I  hear  i'  the  nirht  wiud 
The  coronach  and  wail. 

*  Dinna  bide  here,  ladyc ; 
Dinna  bide  here ! 

Why  linger  ye,  Jadye, 
When  death  is  sae  near  ? ' 

The  strain  was  so  wild,  the  words  so  fearful,  that  Edith,  sinking 
with  fright,  yet  determined  to  know  the  worst,  hastily  wrapped  her 
plaid  around  her,  and  descended  with  noiseless  step,  to  learn  from 
her  mysterious  visiter  something  more  than  his  wild  song  imparted. 

On  reaching  the  spot  where  Davie  stood,  the  only  reply  she  coold 
get  to  her  question  of  what  was  the  meaning  of  his  wild  wordSy 
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was:  'Death's  i*  the  vale,  ladye!*  'Death's  i*  the  vale  I'  And 
seizing  her  hand,  he  almost  dragged  her  along  the  path  that  led  to 
the  old  chieftain's  dwelling. 

*  I  cannot  go  there/  said  Edith,  *  the  family  are  all  asleep  I ' 

*  Sae  muckle  the  waur,'  replied  Davie ;  *  but  we  maun  wauk  them. 
Gin  ye  lo'e  the  young  eagle,  gang  till  his  eyrie  and  wauk  him  while 
ye  may.* 

They  had  now  reached  the  door  of  the  dwelling.  At  this  moment 
a  blue  light  was  seen  to  ascend,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
them.  Davie  on  perceiving  it  clapped  his  hands  in  agony.  '  It  *s 
ower  late  I '  he  cried,  wildly,  *  it 's  ower  late  !  In,  ladye,  in ;  and 
dinna  stir  till  Davie  comes  back  again ! '  So  saying,  he  fled  swiftly 
up  the  vale. 

Edith  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  knock  and  gain  admittance. 
Soon  she  heard  footsteps ;  and  a  well-known  voice  asked,  *  Who 
knocks  ? '  *  It  is  Edith  Duncan;'  was  the  trembling  reply.  Instantly 
the  door  was  thrown  open ;  and  her  lover,  in  alarm,  asked  the  cause 
of  her  visit  Soon  the  tale  was  told ;  but  before  young  Macdonald 
could  reply,  a  wild  cry  was  heard,  and  Davie,  breathless  and  covered 
with  blood,  rushed  into  the  hall. 

'  Come ! '  he  cried, '  the  pass  is  no  guarded !  The  bluid-hounds 
are  out,  but  ye  may  yet  rin  free  I ' 

Shouts  of  murder  were  now  heard  amid  the  clash  of  arms.  They 
had  barely  time  to  close,  bolt  and  bar,  before  a  party  of  soldiers  was 
heard  at  the  door.  Macdonald  woke  his  father,  and  begged  him  to 
fly. 

'  No,'  said  the  old  chieftain,  *  I  wUl  not  fly  till  I  know  wherefore  I 
fly.  My  son,  place  Edith  in  safety,  and  if  flight  be  necessary  we 
will  through  the  pass  and  join  you.  I  cannot  think  they  come  with 
ill  intent  I  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  have  a  letter. of 
protection.     I  am  therefore  safe.' 

The  knocking  still  continued  at  the  door.  Davie,  who  had  been 
absent  a  few  minutes,  now  returned.  He  had  unfastened  the  case- 
ment of  a  large  window  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  seizing 
Edith's  hand,  he  said :  '  Dinna  stay,  ladye  ;  dinna  stay.  The  pass 
is  no  guarded,  and  death 's  i'  the  vale  I  * 

Davie  now  led  the  way,  Edith  and  Macdonald  following;  the 
wild  cries  of  murder  and  death  ringing  in  their  ears  as  they  fled 
toward  the  mountain-pass.  The  massacre  had  begun.  Men,  women, 
and  children  were  seen  flying  in  wild  disorder,  while  the  fires  that 
rose  from  the  burning  dwellings  of  the  doomed  clan  gave  noon-day's 
light  to  the  gray  dawn  of  morning. 

The  boy  slacked  not  his  pace  till  he  had  piloted  them  safely 
through  the  pass ;  then  suddenly  stopping,  he  said :  *  Ladye,  Davie 
can  gang  nae  farther.  I  kenn'd  I  wud  die ;  for  he  struck  hard  wi' 
the  braid-sword,  and  then  fired.' 

*  And  who,  poor  boy,  could  have  had  the  heart  to  strike  thee  ? ' 
asked  Edith,  as  she  looked  in  his  pale  face. 

*  Captain  Cameron,'  replied  Davie,  *  and  I  never  did  him  ill.' 

'  May  the  fiends  torment  him ! '  exclaimed  the  young  chieftain. 
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'  for  harming  one  so  helpless.  The  vow  will  serve  thee  little,  poor 
fellow ;  but  I  swear  to  avenge  thy  wrongs  should  the  proud  soldier 
ever  cross  my  path  I ' 

'Oh,  try  Duncan,  try  to  bear  him  to  some  placQ  where  we  can  find 
help  I '  said  Edith,  as  she  bent  over  the  poor  boy. 

'  Dinna  mind  me,  ladye ;  and  dinna  seek  help  on  this  side  the 
border,'  said  Davie,  as  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  wounded  side. 
'  There 's  nae  langer  a  hame  for  the  Macdonalds  amang  the  yellow 
broom  and  blooming  heather.  Davie  will  never  mair  see  the  znuir- 
cock  rise  whirring  irae  its  nest,  nor  watch  the  bonnie  plovers  flee 
ower  the  muirland.  Davie 's  race  is  run ;  but  ye  are  safe,  ladye* 
gin  ye  can  cross  the  border;  and  Davie  may  as  weel  die.  llie 
bonnie  biggins  are  a'  brunt  down  that  used  to  be  his  bield ;  and  the 
kind  voices  that  bade  him  come  ben,  are  a'  hushed  and  still !' 

It  was  by  this  time  broad  day-light.  On  the  left  of  the  road  was 
a  thicket,  and  something  that  bore  the  appearance  of  a  rude  shed, 
which  had  probably  been  used  by  hunters  when  chasing  the  moun- 
tain deer.  To  this  they  bore  the  wounded  boy.  Edith  spread  her 
plaid,  and  on  it  Macdonald  carefully  placed  Davie.  All  fear  of  pur- 
suit was  lost  in  anxiety  for  the  poor  lad,  to  whom,  in  all  probability, 
they  owed  their  lives  ;  and  who  had  risked  his,  without  a  murmur, 
to  save  them.  They  could  perceive,  as  they  occasionally  cast  a 
glance  toward  the  road,  those  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter  flying 
to  seek  safety  and  shelter  among  the  neighboring  clans.  Duncan, 
anxious  as  he  was  for  the  fate  of  his  parents,  could  not  leave  Edith. 
alone  with  the  dying  boy.  Dreading  to  hail  from  their  sheltering- 
place  their  flying  clansmen,  no  alternative  remained  but  to  rest  con- 
tent, and  trust  to  that  Providence  who  had  hitherto  protected  them. 

Edith  sat  resting  poor  Davie's  head  upon  her  lap,  endeavoring  to 
staunch  the  blood  that  flowed  abundantly  from  his  wounds.  '  It 's 
nae  use,  ladye ;  it  *s  nac  use.  I  maun  gang  the  lang  gaet  I  wad 
hae  liked  to  Ue  i'  the  vale  amang  the  kind  hearts  that  aye  welcomed 
me  wi'  a  smile,  and  whiles  pitied  me  wi'  a  tear ;  but  it  maunna  be. 
A  stranger  sod  maun  cover  Davie's  breast,  and  stranger's  footseps 
press  it.  And  may  be,  ladye,'  he  continued,  while  his  voice  trem- 
bled, and  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye,  *may  be  ye  may  pass  the  spot; 
and  gin  ye  but  say  *  Puir  Davie  I*  I  think  I  '11  ken  your  voice ;  for  my 
heart  has  aye  loupt  at  a  kind  word ;  and  I  dinna  think  I  can  ever 
sleep  sae  sound,  or  be  sae  cauld,  that  I  canna  feel  kindness.'  He 
strove  to  raise  himself  on  his  elbow ;  it  was  nature's  last  efibrt  He 
fixed  his  glassy  eyes  on  the  face  of  Edith ;  endeavored  to  speak 
again,  but  utterance  was  denied :  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  spirit  of 
the  idiot  boy  had  winged  its  way  to  a  brighter  world. 

As  Edith  and  Duncan  bent  in  sorrow  over  their  departed  friend, 
they  were  startled  by  a  deep-drawn  sigli ;  and  on  raising  their  eyes, 
beheld  Pierce  Cameron  with  folded  arms  gazing  on  them. 

'  Cowardly  wretch  I '  exclaimed  Duncan,  as  he  sprung  to  his  side, 
'behold  your  work!  You  have  sent  to  his  eternal  rest  one  who 
would  have  tumed  aside  to  spare  the  worm  that  was  in  his  path ! 
But  I  have  swom  to  avenge  him ! ' 
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The  officer  mournfully  shook  his  head,  while  he  replied,  in  a  voice 
of  deep  sadness  :  *  He  is  already  avenged  —  fearfully  avenged.  I 
have  witnessed  a  scene  of  bloodshed  this  morning  that  will  live  in 
my  memory  while  memory  remains  ;  and  my  last  moments  will  be 
embittered  by  the  part  I  have  taken  in  the  deed.  But  no  time  is  to 
be  lost ;  I  sought  you  here  to  save  you.  I  have  sent  the  soldiers  on 
another  track.  TJfiere,'  said  he,  handing  a  paper  to  Duncan,  *  there 
is  a  protection  that  will  enable  you  to  pass  unmolested.' 

*  But  my  father?*  said  Duncan. 

*  Alas  I'  replied  Cameron,  'there  lives  not  one  in  the  vale  of 
Glencoe  to  tell  of  the  dreadful  slaughter  I  And  now,'  he  added,  as 
he  threw  a  cloak  to  Duncan,  and  fastened  his  own  round  the  neck 
of  Edith,  *  go  while  you  may.' 

Edith  pointed  to  the  corpse  of  poor  Davie. 

*  Leave  that  to  me,  fair  Edith,*  said  Cameron.  *  He  shall  Have  a 
grave  in  the  vale  he  loved ;  and  the  tear  of  regret  shall  bedew  it 
from  eyes  that  have  seldom  wept.  And  now,*  said  he,  taking  a 
hand  of  each,  *  farewell  I  We  may  never  meet  again.  But  in  after 
years,  should  you  hear  of  Pierce  Cameron  as  one  that  good  men 
love,  think,  fair  Edith,  that  you  were  the  light  that  shone  on  his 
path  and  guided  him  to  virtue.' 
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Lord,  man!  ye  made  me  fidgin  fain, 
Sae  weel  ye  tauld  the  bonnie  strain 

O'  RoBiE  Burns; 
An*  gie'd  the  poets  your  regard, 
Frae  sightless  John  to  Avon's  bard, 

Just  i'  their  turns. 

I,  whiles  mysel'  may  string  out  rhymes, 
Ca'd  up  by  joys  o'  former  times, 

Poor  worthless  stuff; 
Yet  they  to  me  a  thrill  impart, 
That  often  gars  a  tear  to  start ; 

An'  that 's  enough. 

They  whiles  may  tell  o'  bracken  rocks, 
Where  shepherds  watch  their  bleating  flocks 

At  sultry  noon : 
And  whiles  o'  birken  groves  may  tell, 
And  sometimes  o'  the  heather-bell, 

Low  bending  to  the  moon. 

Faith,  lad !  ye  hae  stirred  up  my  Muse, 
Wha  says  she  '11  no  her  aid  refuse ; 

But,  first  of  a\ 
Lord  send  ye  lang  to  baud  your  ain, 
A  stranger  still  to  care  and  pain : 

Peace  on  ye  fa' !  j.  w. 

VOL.  XXI.  44 
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aurelia:     a     portrait. 

With  Hebe^s  smile,  Minerva^s  lofty  air, 

(Her  shape  more  faultless,  and  her  face  more  &ir 

Than  the  famed  statue,  master-piece  of  art,) 

Theme  of  each  tongue,  and  magnet  of  each  heart : 

Resplendent  moon  among  the  twinkling  stan, 

Aurelia  beauty's  palm  unrivalled  wears. 

Not  snow  more  white,  more  pure,  nor  half  so  cold 

As  the  breast  shaded  by  those  locks  of  gold : 

For  snows  dissolve  bemre  the  genial  sun. 

Their  coldness  lose,  and  warm  to  ocean  run ; 

But  love  nor  hate  e'er  moves  that  soul  of  ice. 

Almost  as  dead  to  virtue  as  to  vice. 

Matchless  alike  her  mien,  her  form  and  face, 

Her  looks  are  transport  and  her  motions  grace ; 

Gazing  on  her,  the  tongue  forgets  to  move, 

And  the  fixed  eye  is  eloquent  of  love  ; 

While  every  nerve,  with  bursting  rapture  strung, 

Youth  maddens  at  the  sight,  and  age  grows  young. 

But,  should  the  fair  her  wonted  silence  break, 

You  'd  pray  the  breathing  statue  mieht  not  speak  I 

She,  whom  the  goddess  silent,  all  adore, 

Talks — and,  poor  drivelling  mortal !  charms  no  more. 


SPRING     AND      OTHER     MATTERS. 


BT     PXTXm     8TUBBS,      SOHOOLlCAaT: 


Verily,  '  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  hath  come ; '  and  if  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  not  heard  in  the  land,  I  am  nevertheless 
cheered  by  the  music  of  the  merry  frog,  who  at  twilight  croaks  his 
evening  song,  bathing  the  while  his  green  and  pliant  limbs  in  a 
bubbling  pool  before  my  door.  Blessed  Spring !  even  to  me,  old 
and  wearied,  the  slave,  through  the  long  months,  of  many  sturdy 
and  rebellious  little  masters,  does  its  breath  bring  sweets  and  rein- 
vigorated  energy.  From  my  window,  which  I  dare  now  to  keep 
open,  since  winter  has  retreated,  I  hear  the  carol  of  birds  and  see 
the  gambols  of  milk-white  lambs :  I  see  bright-eyed  maidens  gath- 
ering flowers  in  the  fields ;  their  hair,  burnished  into  golden  hues  by 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  floats  loosely  in  the  breeze ;  and  I 
almost  forget  that  I  am  growing  old,  and  that  their  silvery  notes 
and  sweet  looks  will  soon  be  lost  to  me.  The  noise  and  bustle  of 
the  school-room  is  over ;  the  shuffling  of  busy  little  feet  disturbs  me 
not ;  the  loud  whisper  and  the  suppressed  laugh  no  longer  arouse 
my  ire ;  and  the  birchen  rod,  mine  emblem  of  office  and  authority, 
is  not  now  a  terror  to  juvenile  oflender.  And  here,  with  the  mul* 
tiform  beauties  of  the  earth  around  me,  and  with  the  gentle  south 
wind  soothing  my  senses,  do  I  most  reverently  thank  the  Great 
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Parent  of  all  things  for  this  most  comfortable  presence  of  the 
spring ! 

How  gently  the  green  herbage  springs  up  from  the  moist  soil ! 
and  the  tender  leaves,  how  quietly  do  they  emerge  from  the  swollen 
buds  and  hail  the  sun;  while  httle  pale  flowers,  first-fruits  of  the 
year,  peep  gayly  forth  from  the  dead  leaves  that  cover  the  forest 
paths,  smiling,  as  it  were,  over  the  graves  of  their  short-lived  pre- 
decessors. As  I  wander  amidst  these  beauties,  and  feel  the  health- 
ful breeze  come  like  an  ancient  friend  to  warm  my  heart,  is  it 
strange  that  1  forget  for  a  time  all  little  cares  and  inquietudes,  or 
cheat  myself  into  the  belief  that  all  this  garniture  of  hill  and  vale  is 
put  forth  for  my  enjoyment,  although  I  own  not  a  rood  of  land 
between  the  equator  and  the  pole  ? 

The  verdure  of  the  landscape,  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the 
incense  of  early  flowers,  conspire  to  call  us  from  our  cloistered 
retirements  and  worship  at  the  shrine  of  nature.  A  walk  in  the 
forests  at  this  season  is  a  far  more  soothing  recreation  than  can  be 
found  in  fashionable  drives,  or  in  any  of  the  amusements  which  the 
modems  have  invented  for  the  purpose  of  *  killing  time.'  He  who 
can  patiently  watch  the  squirrel  in  his  playful  moods,  or  behold 
with  interest  the  industrious  labors  of  the  bee  and  the  ant;  who 
can  travel  a  long  league  in  search  of  the  blue-eyed  violet  and  the 
yellow  dandelion,  cmd  feel  himself  rewarded  if  he  can  at  last  pluck 
them  from  the  nook  of  a  fence  or  on  the  margin  of  some  quiet 
stream,  will  not  often  require  the  advice  of  a  physician  or  the  homily 
of  a  moralist.  He  cannot  be  essentially  a  bad  man  who  cares  for 
these  things.  His  human  imperfections  will  grow  gradually  less 
who  communes  with  nature  often  cmd  long ;  and  he  will  return 
from  every  ramble  not  a  sadder  but  a  wiser  man.  If  he  seeks  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  his  mind  attuned  to  natural  harmony,  he  will 
be  visited  with  many  chastened  emotions  and  sober  contemplations, 
which  elsewhere  can  seldom  be  inspired.  He  will  see  around  him 
in  mingled  array  the  evidences  of  life  and  death,  of  growing 
strength  and  mouldering  decay,  as  plainly  as  he  sees  them  who 
studies  merely  man  and  his  works.  He  will  there  find  the  shrub 
growing  from  the  mould  of  time-worn  oaks,  itself  to  thrive,  fall,  and 
be  succeeded  by  another  shoot  in  due  time ;  and  what  more  than 
this  can  he  learn,  who  watches  the  successions  of  generations  of 
men  that  live  and  pass  away  ?  These  rural  reflections  wiU  not,  it 
is  true,  make  a  man  learned ;  but  they  will  teach  him  the  art  of 
contentment,  and  may  perchance  exhibit  to  his  eyes  the  fairy  form  of 
happiness,  which  to  the  mass  of  mankind  is  a  phantom,  an  illusion, 
a  dream.  I  confess,  that  at  times  I  have  a  faint,  half-belief  in  many 
of  the  mythological  fancies  of  the  ancients;  and  in  my  random 
rambles  I  can  see,  or  which  is  the  same,  fancy  that  I  see,  naiads 
arise  from  every  welling  fountain,  and  light-footed  nymphs  come 
forth  from  every  grove;  I  fancy  the  air  to  be  peopled  with  an 
infinite  number  of  spirits ;  and  I  certainly  feel  none  the  worse  for 
their  neighborhood. 

Nor  can  I  ever  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree  without  indulg- 
ing a  thought  upon  the  fortunes  of  those  who  once  roamed  beneath 
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its  shade  with  bounding  step,  and  owned  and  controlled  all  this  fair 
expanse  of  plain,  valley,  lake,  and  hill.  The  warrior  with  his 
plume  and  belt — lithe,  fierce,  and  brave ;  the  hunter,  in  more  peace- 
ful garb,  stealthily  pursuing  the  deer;  the  council -fire  where  age 
and  experience  are  met  and  reverenced  by  youth  and  valor ;  the 
lodge  of  peace  where  the  lively  tale  and  the  wild  legend  go  round ; 
the  song  and  dance  of  braves  and  maidens  in  the  *  month  of  flow- 
ers;* these  are  the  forms  and  these  the  scenes  that  grow  into 
distinct  pictures  before  me.  Lulled  into  repose  by  the  music  of  the 
wind  among  the  branches  of  giant-trees,  these  *  thick-coming  fan- 
cies '  arise  unbidden  and  become  realities. 

Other  reflections  at  times  intervene.  Idle  as  it  may  be,  I  often 
look  at  an  oak  in  the  forest,  and  think  of  the  vicissitudes  in  the 
world's  history  which  it  has  outlived.  While  it  has  been  shooting 
noiselessly  up  from  an  acorn  into  a  giant  among  its  fellows,  watered 
by  the  rains  and  strengthened  by  the  storms  of  heaven,  the  whole 
world  has  been  revolutionized  and  changed.  During  its  time, 
nations  have  come  and  gone ;  kingdoms  and  the  laws  which  gov- 
erned them  have  perished;  creeds  have  flourished  and  decayed, 
and  those  who  persecuted  with  those  who  suffered  in  their  names 
have  gone  into  the  'shadowy  land,*  where  creeds  and  opinions 
avail  them  not.  It  has  lived,  perchance,  since  Charlemagne 
cemented  his  empire;  was  fanned  by  the  same  airs  that  floated 
the  banners  of  the  first  crusaders ;  was  in  its  prime  when  the  fac- 
tions of  York  and  Lancaster  were  discoloring  the  earth  with  blood ; 
and  was  only  growing  into  a  green  old  age  when  the  pilgrims  in 
the  Mayflower  were  braving  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  on  their  way 
to  this  the  land  of  their  refuge.  Is  not  such  a  monument  worthy  of 
a  moment's  thought  and  observation  ?  And  may  not  the  flower  that 
blossoms  at  its  base  be  an  object  of  care  to  its  great  Author?  Why 
should  we  poor  mortals  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  exclusive  care 
and  providence  of  the  Creator?  Beauty  and  strength  exist  in  the 
natural  world,  in  infinite  varieties  ;  and  in  all  humility  let  us  remem- 
ber that  ourselves  and  the  inanimate  plant  have  one  author,  and  are 
doomed  to  rest  at  last  in  the  same  silent  earth. 

When  winter  comes,  with  its  storms  and  blasts,  desolating  the 
fairest  scenery,  and  blocking  up  the  by-ways  and  paths  with  snow, 
I  sometimes  grow  dissatisfied  with  the  monotony  of  the  country, 
and  covet  the  close  neighborhood  of  cities,  the  life  and  stir  of  con- 
gregated thousands,  and  the  joyful  animation  that  then  pervades 
the  social  communities.  But  as  soon  as  spring  comes,  with  its  soft 
airs  and  hving  beauties,  I  am  thankful  that  I  am  not  shut  up  in 
brick-and-mortar  lanes,  with  the  noise  of  carriages,  and  carts,  and 
shrill  cries  sounding  in  my  ears.  I  have  no  partiality  for  the  vil- 
lainous smells  that  come  up  from  a  thousand  gutters  and  alleys,  and 
cannot  conceal  my  antipathy  to  the  inhaling  of  quantities  of  dust 
shaken  from  a  thousand  busy  feet.  It  is  then  that  one  can  be  fully 
contented  with  those  rustic  pleasures  which  are  strangers  to  the 
pale-faced  citizen.  These  homely  delights  are  derived  from  simple 
appearances  and  events,  from  inanimate  and  living  things  which 
long  acquaintanceship  only  can  render  interesting.     I  do  not  profess 
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to  be  a  philosopher ;  indeed,  I  confess  my  ignorance  of  most  of  the 
ologies ;  but  I  aver,  that  without  any  deep  learning,  the  humming  of 
bees,  the  voices  of  birds,  the  sound  of  running  waters,  the  shooting 
plant,  and  the  opening  flower  have  each  a  grace  and  a  meaning  to 
the  moralist.  That  meaning,  however,  is  not  apparent  to  the  mere 
casual  visitant  or  spectator.  To  him  they  are  mere  nonentities,  fit 
only  to  amuse  a  school-boy  in  his  rambles,  or  a  love-lorn  damsel  in 
her  sentimental  moods.  How  can  the  man  whose  head  is  filled  with 
sales  of  stocks,  foreign  news,  or  with  the  fluctuations  in  politics  or 
commerce,  pause  to  enumerate,  much  less  to  admire,  these  things  in 
detail?  He  knows,  indeed,  that  the  country  is  beautiful  in  the 
*  travelling  season,*  and  he  therefore  makes  an  excursion  into  it 
occasionally;  .but  he  is  careful  to  get  himself  jammed  into  a  crowd 
at  some  dusty  watering-place  where  idle  people  congregate  to  see 
and  be  seen.  Yet  his  heart  is  not  there ;  his  active  mind,  long 
accustomed  to  the  excitement  of  business,  is  absent  doing  duty 
among  legers,  bill-books,  and  cash  accounts,  or  is  devoted  to  some 
political  movefhent  for  the  benefit  doubtless  of  his  *  free  and  inde- 
pendent fellow-citizens  ; '  or,  if  present  at  all,  it  is  wondering  what 
the  deuce  its  owner  will  find  for  dinner.  He  takes  in  the  scenery 
and  sights  as  one  takes  physic  —  because  it  is  prescribed  to  him. 

Ask  such  an  one  if  he  has  ever  gone  forth  on  an  eminence  in 
the  morning  to  see  the  sun  rise ;  if  he  has  seen  the  golden  rays 
strike  the  quivering  dew-drops,  until  every  leaf  and  blade  of  grass 
seemed  sparkling  with  gems  and  diamonds ;  if  he  has  watched  the 
clouds  with  their  light  and  airy  forms  dancing  and  chasing  each 
other  across  the  firmament,  or  the  curtains  of  mist  fade  slowly  from 
the  sight,  revealing  by  gradual  removes  all  the  varied  scenery  of  the 
landscape  ?  Ask  him  if  he  has  listened  in  the  dense  woods  to  the 
music  of  the  myriad  sounds  which  in  a  still  day  arise  from  their 
depths ;  or  if  it  has  pleased  him  to  hear  the  quick  rain-drops  fall 
with  a  pattering  sound  upon  the  thirsty  earth?  He  will  hardly 
know  the  meaning  of  your  inquiries,  and  will  inevitably  set  you 
down  for  a  babbling  dreamer.  Yet  he  too  is  observant  in  his  way ; 
but  his  thoughts  are  directed  to  some  scheme  of  ambition  or  aggran- 
dizement ;  to  the  richly-freighted  vessel  ploughing  its  way  from  the 
'  farthest  Ind,'  or  very  likely  to  a  launch  of  hides  on  the  coast  of 
California. 

I  dread  to  have  the  spring  depart,  for  with  its  decadence  comes 
the  summer;  not  but  that  the  summer  has  its  immeasurable  beau- 
ties and  treasures ;  but  with  it  there  will  inevitably  come  those 
butterflies  of  fashion  that  flit  around  us  periodically,  driving  from 
the  minds  of  us  sober  people  all  quiet  contemplations ;  and  they 
have  an  idea  in  their  heads  that  they  are  enjoying  themselves! 
A  most  unhappy  sight  to  me  is  a  *  pleasure  party.*  You  may  see 
of  a  summer's  day  a  dozen  gayly-dressed  persons  broihng  and  toil- 
ing about  from  steam-boat  to  rail-road,  fuming  and  fretting  from  one 
point  to  another,  jostling  at  every  step  some  rivals  in  this  recreation. 
They  have  come  a  thousand  miles  or  more  to  enjoy  themselves,  but 
they  did  not  count  the  cost  They  bring  with  them  all  the  little 
mimickries,  the  insignificant  little  nothings,  which  they  have  been 
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taught  to.  regard  as  of  vast  importance,  and  they  miss  a  thousand 
others  that  would  not  bear  transportation.  These  unfortunates  are 
necessarily  circumscribed  in  their  movements.  If  they  tread  the 
ploughed  field  they  get  soiled ;  and  a  soiled  dress  is  a  very,  very 
bad  matter  for  a  lady,  and  a  terrible  catastrophe  to  some  gentlemen. 
Then  they  cannot  go  abroad  in  the  morning,  because  the  lawn  and 
the  leaves  in  the  forest  are  wet ;  they  dare  not  ventiure  out  of  an 
evening,  for  the  paths  arc  uncertain,  and  the  falling  dew  is  any 
thing  but  sanative ;  and  perhaps  in  a  nocturnal  ramble  they  might 
tread  on  a  worm,  or  an  unlucky  frog  might  hop  across  their  path. 
But  at  mid-day  they  sally  forth,  bedecked  with  ribbons  and  laces,  in 
kid  gloves  and  soft  slippers,  and  see  the  mere  outward  semblance 
of  things.  After  all  their  pleasant  toil,  they  go  home  ^s  they  came, 
with  some  indistinct  ideas  of  cattle  with  and  without  horns ;  of  the 
weary  labors  of  the  husbandman ;  of  glimpses  caught  by  accident  of 
some  green  spot ;  and  verily  they  have  seen  the  country.  i.  c. 


TO        A        YOUNG        GIRL. 

I  KNEW  her  in  the  dawning  of  her  years : 

Sweet  child !  she  was  as  wildly  beautiful 

As  the  young  fawn  in  Sidon's  palmy  vale. 

Whither  she  fled  on  her  elastic  steps, 

The  flowers  uncrushed  proceeded  in  their  bloom. 

As  if  a  zephyr  had  but  glanced  them  bjr. 

Her  smile  was  as  far-spreading  as  the  light 

Out  of  the  rosy  chambers  of  the  East ; 

Her  laugh  contatjion,  loving  to  be  caught ; 

Her  voice  was  like  a  sudden  gush  of  joy, 

And  oh!  so  clear  in  its  delightful  tone, 

That  not  more  sweetly  sound  the  warbling  birds 

When  sunshine  breaks  the  darkness  of  the  storm  I 

She  through  the  gates  of  childhood  had  just  passed : 

She  had  not  risen  to  glorious  woman's  years, 

But  in  that  heaven  of  beauty  hung  between, 

Where  hangs  the  rose  in  its  meridian  age. 

Betwixt  its  early  budding  and  its  prime. 

Oh!  for  a  pencil  dipped  in  tender  nues, 

For  words  of  beauty,  to  outmatch  her  form. 

What  time  the  hectic  burst  upon  her  cheek, 

Whose  baleful  fire  I  could  have  quenched  with  tears  I 

Her  airy  form  seemed  vanishing  away, 

Bursting  anew  from  Love's  convulsive  grasp, 

Till  nothing  but  the  spirit  staye<l  behind, 

Blazing  from  the  deep  socket  of  the  eye. 

Who  that  has  seen  the  soul  concentre  there, 

Shedding  phosphoric  brightness  round  decay. 

But  sets  a  keen  watch  on  the  trembling  lips, 

And  failing  tenement,  like  some  guarded  nest 

From  whence  we  wait  the  uprising  of  the  bird  1 

But  angel's  wings  are  swiAer  than  the  sun, 

And  light  their  golden  plumage  passing  by. 

And  she  is  gone  !  each  sweet,  attractive  grace, 

By  limner's  art  unable  to  be  caught. 

Is  flown  from  eyes  devouring  with  their  sight, 

And  weeping  till  their  very  fount  is  dry  1 
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sonnet:      to      SOPHIA. 

O !  SHE  is  beautiful !  no  jewelled  band 

Is  needed  to  enclasp  her  temples  fair, 

Nor  gems  to  sparkle  in  her  raven  hair, 
Or  mar  the  whiteness  of  her  snowy  hand. 
Her  bosom,  like  a  sea  by  zephjrrs  fanned, 

Rolls  its  soft  billows,  and  conceals  no  care ; 

For,  like  the  winged  dwellers  of  the  air 
That  wheel  in  glad  career  o^er  sea  and  land. 

Her  heart  is  free  and  joyous.    May  no  tear 
E'er  dim  herilashing  eye,  nor  sorrow  fade 
The  roses  of  her  cheek,  or  ever  shade 

The  fancies  of  her  soul !  but  ever  near 
Be  friends ;  and  may  her  day  of  life  be  made 

Bright  at  its  noon — its  sunset  warm  and  clear!  «.▼.«. 


THE     QUOD     CORRESPONDENCE. 


fi^atts  |D^at»on. 


onArrcR  third. 


Mrs.  Chowles  was  the  name  of  an  elderly  lady  who  was  the 
confidential  adviser  of  Harry  Harsoh,  in  all  emergencies ;  and  as  he 
regarded  the  unexpected  addition  of  the  child  to  his  family  in  that 
light,  he  determined  to  speak  with  her  on  the  subject  witkont  loss 
of  time ;  and  toward  her  dwelling  he  accordingly  directed  his  steps. 

It  was  in  a  dim,  unfrequented  part  of  the  city ;  one  of  those  out- 
of-the-way,  shut-up  streets,  which  are  found  in  the  heart  even  of 
this  great,  ever-changing  metropolis,  where  the  casual  tread  of  a 
passer-by  awakens  echoes  which  startle  the  quiet  tenants  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  draws  to  the  windows  heads  and  faces,  andrdps 
and  head-gear,  that  might  have  belonged  to  the  last  century,  urass 
grows  in  the  crevices" of  the  stones  in  the  summer  season;  and  tall 
weeds,  taking  root  in  the  gutters  and  on  the  eaves  of  the  houses, 
nod  sociably  to  plants  of  the  same  vagabond  family,  who,  more 
aspiring  than  themselves,  have  gained  a  foothold  in  the  moss  which 
clings  to  the  roofs.  Time  has  played  queer  antics  in  other  parts  of 
the  city,  and  made  a  fearful  pulhng  down,  remodelhng,  building  up, 
laying  out  of  streets ;  shutting  up  gardens,  extinguishing  blinking 
old  windows,  altering  gray  antiquated  houses  into  prim,  fashionable 
new  ones ;  and  throwing  such  an  air  of  dashing  juvenility  about 
their  cnimbHng  frames,  that  those  who  had  grown  old  in  their  pre- 
cincts became  sad  to  see  the  change.     These,  and  many  things  of  a 
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like  nature,  had  been  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  town ;  but  this 
Uttle  spot  had  dodged  the  general  improvement,  and  now  had  a 
frightened,  wary  expression,  and  seemed  to  eye  with  suspicion  every 
one  who  broke  in  upon  its  solitude. 

It  was  in  this  quiet  nook,  and  in  a  sleepy  old  house,  with  wooden 
shutters  and  a  great  semicircular  cut  in  each  of  them,  like  a  half- 
closed  eye,  that  tlie  lady  lived.  She  was  a  widow;  and  many 
years  since  had  deposited  a  cross-grained  husband  under  the 
ground,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  friends,  but  to  her  own  great 
grief;  for  she  was  a  warm-hearted,  high-tempered  woman,  and  in 
spite  of  his  foibles  had  clung  to  the  gnarled  old  trunk,  around  which 
her  affections  had  twined  themselves  in  youth,  with  a  devotion 
unaccountable  to  all.  Harry  Harson  had  been  the  friend  of  her 
husband,  and  at  his  death  he  became  hers.  Year  in  and  year  out 
he  had  come  and  gone  to  and  from  that  house,  as  unceremoniously 
as  if  it  had  been  his  own ;  and  always  found  a  hand  to  welcome 
him,  and  a  ready  smile  to  greet  him  and  his  dog ;  not  but  that  he 
and  the  lady  had  had  their  hours  of  storm  as  well  as  sunshine ;  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  high  words  often  passed  between  them ;  but  even 
though  they  might  occasionally  part  in  dudgeon,  it  was  forgotten  by 
both,  and  the  next  evening  for  Harry's  visit  saw  him  there,  the 
same  as  ever;  and  he  always  found  the  great  oaken  arm-chair 
drawn  out,  his  pipe  tilled,  and  a  mug  of  hot  toddy,  mixed  by  the 
widow's  own  hand,  waiting  his  arrival ;  just  as  if  liis  arrival  were  a 
matter  of  course. 

It  was  a  Christmas  day,  or  rather  the  day  was  fast  fading  into 
twilight,  as  Harry  turned  the  corner  of  the  street  in  which  Mrs. 
Chowles  lived.  He  was  in  a  gay  mood  that  evening.  His  step" 
was  light  and  buoyant,  and  he  hummed  a  merry  old  Christmas  sone 
as  he  went.  Occasionally  he  broke  off  to  bestow  a  friendly  word 
upon  Spite,  who  close  at  his  heels  and  as  gay  as  his  master,  ambled 
along  ojf  tlirec  legs;  the  fourth,  after  an  affectation  common  to 
small  dogs,  being  kept  as  a  corjjs  cle  reserve,  and  only  \ised  to  cdd 
him  in  skipping  over  a  gutter,  or  a  puddle  of  imusual  magnitude. 

Harry  Harson  had  passed  his  Christmas  evenings  with  the 
widow  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to 
see  how  familiarly  he  raised  the  latch  and  with  what  confidence  he 
walked  in,  like  one  sure  of  a  welcome.  As  one  of  the  neighbors 
sagaciously  observed,  *  it  was  a  sight  to  see  him.' 

He  stepped  briskly  across  the  cleanly-swept  room,  into  which 
the  street-door  opened,  and  with  a  free-and-easy  air  knocked  at  the 
door  of  an  inner  room,  into  which  none  but  Mrs.  Chowles  and  a 
few  of  her  especial  cronies  were  admitted. 

*  Who 's  there  ? '  demanded  a  shrill  voice. 

Her  visiter  did  not  answer,  but  repeated  his  knock,  and  stood  with 
his  full  face  beaming  with  fun,  ready  to  enjoy  her  surprise,  when 
she  should  open  the  door  and  discover  who  was  there.  But  it  did 
not  open  as  soon  as  he  expected,  and  the  same  voice  exclaimed, 
*  Get  you  gone.  I  want  none  of  your  company.  No  one  shall 
come  in  at  this  hour,  not  even  if  it  were  honest  old  Harry  Harson 
himself 
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*  I  have  something  of  importance  to  tell  you,  and  I  came  early/ 
said  Harry,  not  a  little  humbled ;  which  same  humility  deprived  his 
voice  of  so  much  of  its  usual  hearty  tone  that  the  woman  did  not 
recognize  it. 

*  Away  with  you  I '  she  repeated,  in  the  same  exalted  key.  *  You 
may  knock  till  doom's  day ;  but  come  in  you  shan't ! ' 

Harry's  heart  was  full.  Man  and  boy,  for  thirty  years,  he  had 
spent  his  Christmas  evenings  in  that  little  back-room.  He  had  had 
the  same  corner,  the  same  chair,  and  the  same  little  tripod-stand  on 
which  to  place  his  toddy,  and  rest  the  end  of  his  long  pipe,  as  he 
smoked ;  and  now  he  was  turned  away  like  a  dog !  He  thumped 
the  end  of  his  stick  on  the  floor,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  hoped 
the  devil  might  catch  him  if  ever  he  crossed  that  threshold  again. 
He  cast  a  glance  at  Spite,  who  had  turned  short  upon  his  auxiUary 
leg,  and  was  looking  at  him  with  an  eye  whose  expression  indi- 
cated that  if  his  master  stomached  that  he  was  not  the  man  he  took 
him  to  be,  and  turned  to  go. 

There  was  something  in  that  peculiar  thump  of  the  cudgel,  and 
in  the  step  of  the  man,  which  caught  the  ear  of  the  lady,  who  was 
listening  at  the  key-hole  for  the  purpose  of  being  ready  with  a 
retort  to  any  reply  with  which  the  intruder  might  feel  disposed  to 
favor  her,  and  she  opened  the  ^oor  only  in  time  to  catch  a  ghmpse 
of  the  broad-skirted  coat  of  a  man,  and  the  tightly-curled  tail  of  a 
dog,  as  they  passed  out. 

*  Harry  Harson  I  Harry  Harson  I  I  say,'  exclaimed  she,  in  turn 
almost  melted  to  tears,  as  she  saw  her  warm-hearted  crony  leaving 
her  house  fairly  miffed.  '  Come  back,  Harry!  Where  are  you 
going  ? ' 

Harry  heard  her  well  enough,  but  he  would  not  give  in  at  once, 
and  went  stoutly  out  into. the  street;  for  he  well  knew  that  there 
was  another  entrance  to  the  house,  which  the  widow  could  reach 
from  within  much  sooner  than  he  could  from  without;  and  he 
walked  slowly  to  give  her  time.  True  to  his  expectation,  the  widow 
was  there,  and  as  he  was  passing,  without  saying  a  word,  she  seized 
him  by  the  arm  and  dragged  him  through  a  blind  alley,  and  across 
divers  passages,  cluttered  up  with  pails,  pots,  pans,  and  other  myste- 
rious utensils  for  family  purposes ;  nor  did  she  release  her  grasp  until 
she  had  fairly  seated  him  in  his  usual  comer.  Having  him  safely 
caged,  she  felt  that  she  might  with  propriety  indulge  a  slight  out- 
break of  anger,  and  turning  sharply  upon  him,  she  asked : 

*  What 's  the  meaning  of  this,  Harry  ?  What  put  in  your  head  to 
treat  an  old  friend  after  this  fashion  ?     I  *m  ashamed  of  you !  * 

*  You  would  not  let  me  in,'  said  Harson,  gravely. 

*  Who  knew  it  was  you  ? '  rejoined  the  widow. 

*  You  said,  even  if  it  was  me,  that  I  should  n't  come  in,'  replied 
Harson. 

*  Yes,  but  I  did  n't  know  that  your  two  ears  were  within  hearing. 
I  wanted  to  make  what  I  said  impressive.  But  come ;  have  done 
with  this  ;  I  '11  have  no  squabbling  on  Christmas  day.* 

*  Ah !  Spite,  poor  Spite !  Spite !  Spite !  Spite ! '  said  she,  turning 
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to  the  dog,  and  snapping  her  fingers  in  the  most  insinuating  man* 
ner ;  but  Spite,  dog  and  pup,  had  been  there  as  punctually  and 
nearly  as  long  as  his  master ;  and  although  a  small  dog,  he  was  a 
high-stomached  one.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  turned  off  too ;  and 
was  not  to  be  brought  round  at  the  first  word ;  so,  after  looking 
coldly  at  her,  he  turned  stilfly  away,  and  walked  with  a  tight  tail  to 
a  corner,  like  a  dog  resolved  not  to  be  taken  in  by  specious  profes- 
sions. But  the  widow  knew  the  soft  spot  in  the  dog's  heart  as  well 
as  in  his  master's.  So  she  got  up,  took  from  a  shelf  in  the  kitchen 
a  small  woollen  mat,  and  placing  it  directly  in  front  of  the  fire, 
again  made  friendly  overtures.  Spite  by  this  time  had  discovered 
that  the  comer  which  he  had  selected  for  his  retreat  was  somewhat 
over- ventilated  by  a, large  rat-hole  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
being  an  invalid,  and  subject  to  attacks  of  rheumatism,  in  the  lower 
joint  of  his  right-hind  leg,  suffered  himself  to  be  mollified,  and  was 
finally  induced,  as  an  act  of  great  condescension,  to  repose  upon 
the  mat  aforesaid,  where  he  dozed  and  snored  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  occasionally  enlivening  the  conversation  by  a  sudden  sharp 
yelp,  as,  awakened  by  the  heat,  he  testily  shifted  his  position,  and 
turned  his  cold  side  to  the  fire. 

It  was  a  snug,  warm  little  room  in  which  they  were,  serving 
partly  as  a  kitchen  and  partly  as  a  gossiping-room  for  the  widow 
and  her  cronies.  A  high  dresser,  with  plates,  pans,  kettles,  and 
snow-white  crockery  glittering  in  the  light  of  the  fire,  and  reflecting 
fifty  little  fires  on  their  surfaces,  stood  in  one  corner.  In  another, 
was  a  wide,  antiquated  mahogany  table,  as  black  as  jet,  and  shining 
so  that  one  might  see  his  face  in  it ;  and  standing  cheek  by  jowl 
with  it  was  a  huge  mahogany  bureau,  with  two  brass  handles 
hanging  like  door-knockers  to  each  drawer.  Then  there  were 
wide-seated  chairs  with  great  crooked  legs,  and  leathern  bottoms, 
and  prim  little  wooden  ones  with  straight  legs  and  uncomfortable 
backs,  and  low  wooden  stools  for  the  feet,  and  a  queer,  oddly- 
shaped  diminutive  arm-chair  with  a  mended  leg,  probably  intended 
for  the  use  of  some  old-fashioned  child.  On  the  floor  was  a  thick, 
soft  rag-carpet,  covering  the  whole  of  it,  excepting  the  great  stone 
hearth  which  extended  at  least  five  feet  into  the  room ;  and  lastly, 
on  the  edge  of  this  same  hearth,  was  a  small  mahogany  stand  wiUi 
three  legs,  on  which  stood  Ilnrry  Harson's  mug  of  hot  toddy;  and 
on  which  rested  Harry  Harson's  elbow,  and  the  end  of  his  k>ng 
pipe ;  and  beside  which  was  a  capacious  arm-chair,  with  a  high 
back  and  huge  carved  arms,  and  a  pair  of  bandy  legs,  in  which  was 
seated  the  burly  figure  of  Harson  himself. 

The  widow  drew  a  chair  to  the  small  stand,  and  taking  up  her 
work,  seated  herself  near  the  light  and  commenced  sewing.  Her 
companion  lighted  his  pipe,  and  permitting  it  to  rest  idly  on  the 
table,  looked  around  the  room. 

*  You  are  very  snug  here,  Mrs.  Chowles,*  said  he,  after  he  had 
finished  his  survey.     *  Very  snug ;  you  must  be  very  happy  here.' 

The  widow  glanced  hastily  at  him,  and  replied :  •  Yes,  yes, 
Harry,  I  am  quite  contented  —  at  least  I  hope  I  am;  but  I've  been 
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happier  here ;  and  one  can't  always  forget.  But  all  is  very  com- 
fortable about  me ;  and  I  *ve  much  to  be  thankful  for.  I  know  it, 
Harry ;  and  I  endeavor  always  to  keep  it  in  my  mind.' 

Harson  for  some  moments  did  not  interrupt  the  pause  which  suc- 
ceeded the  reply  of  the  woman ;  and  when  he  did,  his  words  caused 
Mrs.  Chowles  to  look  at  him  with  some  surprise ;  for  he  murmured, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself:  *  Poor  child  I  so  young,  and  to  have  seen 
80  much  suffering  I ' 

Apparently  unconscious  that  he  had  spoken,  Harson  resumed  his 
pipe,  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  thick  halo  of  smoke,  without 
saying  another  word.  Mrs.  Chowles,  however,  broke  in  upon  his 
reverie  by  inquiring  where  his  wits  were ;  a  question  which  caused 
the  old  man  to  look  up  more  bewildered  than  ever,  for  at  that 
moment  the  objects  of  her  inquiry  were  very  busily  engaged  with 
the  child  whom  he  had  left  under  his  own  roof  Drawing  his  chair 
closer  to  the  chimney-place,  stretching  his  feet  to  the  fire,  and 
having  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  widow  to  agony-pitch  by  telling 
her  that  he  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate,  and  by 
delaying  this  communication  until  he  had  looked  at  his  dog  to  see 
that  be  was  comfortable ;  and  by  clearing  his  throat  and  sipping  his 
toddy,  and  by  puffing  deliberately  at  his  pipe  to  clear  his  ideas,  and 
by  getting  up  to  shake  the  cushion  of  his  chair,  and  by  sundry  other 
small  performances,  usually  preparatory  to  confidential  communica- 
tions, which  nearly  bring  about  the  death  of  the  expectant  hstener, 
if  such  listener  be  of  a  fidgetty  temperament,  Harson  began  his 
story,  and  recounted  such  meagre  particulars  respecting  the  child  as 
he  had  been  able  to  glean  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

And  few  enough  they  were ;  a  detail  of  want,  sickness,  and  suf- 
fering; yet  mingled  with  them  all,  was  a  vague  recollection  of  better 
days,  of  times  and  places,  and  even  of  persons,  which  started  up  in 
her  memory  in  fitful  flashes  like  famihar  things,  and  then  faded 
away  until  she  thought  that  she  must  have  seen  them  only  in 
dreams,  and  that  wretchedness  was  the  only  reality  she  had  ever 
known.  She  had  a  dim  fancy,  too,  of  a  kind  face,  which  long 
since  had  looked  upon  her  oflen  and  often,  and  had  smiled  upon 
her,  and  pressed  its  shadowy  lips  to  her  cheek.  It  seemed  like 
that  of  an  old  friend ;  and  even  long  after  other  things  had  grown 
less  vivid  in  her  memory,  that  face  lingered ;  but  it  was  growing 
more  and  more  dim,  and  it  sometimes  made  her  sad  to  think  so ; 
for  she  felt  as  if  an  old  friend  were  leaving  her  for  ever.  Child  as 
she  was,  she  had  thought  much  of  it,  and  wondered  why  that  same 
face  should  appear  so  often,  and  why  she  should  love  it  above  all 
others,  and  whether  she  had  ever  seen  it  elsewhere.  She  sup- 
posed she  had  not;  for,  except  in  these  occasional  and  twilight 
fancies,  she  had  no  recollection  of  having  been  otherwise  than  she 
now  was.  These,  and  many  other  glimmerings  of  memory,  mingled 
with  such  sad  realities  of  her  history  as  made  his  heart  ache,  Har- 
son had  gathered  from  the  child,  as  she  sat  that  morning  on  a  small 
bench  at  his  feet,  with  her  head  leaning  against  his  knee. 

Mrs.  Chowles  laid  down  her  work  as  he  went  on ;  and  drawing 
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still  closer  to  him,  and  leaning  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  and  fixing 
her  eyes  on  his,  listened  with  deep  interest  and  without  interrupting 
him.  She  was  a  warm-hearted  woman,  that  widow,  and  long 
before  the  story  was  coneluded  she  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  child. 
She  thought  how  snugly  she  could  put  up  a  little  bed  in  that  xoom 
for  her,  and  how  cheerful  she  would  make  the  house,  for  the  old 
woman  was  sociably  inclined ;  and  although  she  was  not  at  all  at  a 
loss  for  cronies,  among  the  stiff-capped  dames  of  her  neighborhood, 
still  she  longed  for  the  merry  ring  of  a  child's  voice.  How  cheerful 
and  young  she  felt  as  she  thought  of  it !  How  bright  and  youthful 
her  withered  cheek  became,  and  how  her  dark  eyes  lighted  up  to 
the  old  lustre,  which  had  made  these  tilings  not  to  be  gazed  on 
with  impunity  in  days  gone  by  I  Every  thing  was  settled  in  her 
mind.  The  child  was  to  come  to  her  house,  hve  with  her,  and 
sleep  in  that  very  room.  She  would  be  a  pleasant  companion  on 
the  long  evenings,  and  would  make  her  fire-side  quite  gay  when 
Harry  should  come  to  visit  them.  But  llarson's  final  words  put  an 
end  to  her  plans. 

*  Well,  Mrs.  Chowles,'  said  he,  *  she 's  under  my  roof,  and  so  help 
me  Heaven !  tJiere  she  shall  stay  until  I  can  better  her  situation. 
She  has  left  a  brother  in  the  place  she  came  from  ;  but  she  knows 
nothing  of  the  city,  and  can't  even  tell  the  name  of  the  street  where 
it  was,  although  she  would  know  the  spot  if  she  saw  it  To-morrow 
I  shall  apply  at  tlie  police  for  a  warrant  against  the  woman.  The 
child  says  her  name  is  Blossom ;  and  perhaps  the  knowledge  of 
that,  may  put  the  officers  on  the  right  track  to  find  her  house.  We 
must  get  the  boy  out  of  her  hands,  or  this  child  will  never  be 
herself' 

The  widow  looked  long  and  wistfully  at  the  old  man,  as  if 
desirous  of  saying  something.     At  last  she  inquired : 

*  Wo'n't  she  trouble  you,  Harry  ?  Wo' n't  she  be  in  the  way  in 
your  house  ?  * 

*  Not  a  whit  I '  replied  Harson.  '  Beside,  widow,*  said  he,  assum- 
ing more  than  his  usual  earnestness,  'suppose  she  were?  what 
then  ?  Should  I  fling  her  back  to  those  from  whom  she  came,  and 
leave  her,  pure  and  spotless  as  she  now  is,  in  the  power  of  those 
who  would  make  her  what  I  blush  to  name  ?  Surely  not,  surely 
not  I     Mrs.  Chowles,  can  you  advise  such  a  course  ? ' 

As  he  spoke,  Harson  rested  his  pipe  on  the  table  and  looked  in 
the  face  of  his  friefad  with  a  grave  seriousness,  which  showed  that 
he  was  not  a  little  troubled  at  such  a  suggestion  from  such  a 
quarter. 

*  I  did  not  mean  that,'  said  Mrs.  Chowles,  not  a  little  confused  at 
the  misinterpretation  of  her  meaning.  *  I  thought  that  if  she  were 
in  your  way,  and  you  having  always  been  a  single  man,  and  unused 
to  the  ways  of  children,  might  have  found  her  a  burden,  that,  as  I 
was  here,  and  alone,  perhaps  you  might  spare  her  to  me,  I  would 
take  charge  of  her  until  we  could  learn  something  more  about  her.* 

The  ice  fairly  broken,  the  widow  became  quite  urgent  in  her 
request ;  demonstrating  to  her  own  satisfaction  that  she  liked  chil- 
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dren  above  all  things,  and  more  particularly  a  child  exactly  like  this 
one ;  and  how  pleasant  it  would  be  for  her  to  have  her  in  the  house, 
and  how  anxious  she  always  had  been  to  have  some  one  about  her, 
beside  the  deaf  woman-servant  who  served  as  cook,  waiter,  and 
chambermaid ;  and  how  comfortable,  and  snug,  and  merry  they 
would  be,  and  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  child  to  be  with 
her  than  with  Harry,  or  in  fact  with  any  other  person  in  the  world. 
Having  consumed  her  breath  and  rhetoric  at  the  same  time,  she 
paused  for  a  reply. 

Harson,  when  she  began  to  answer,  had  listened  with  some 
anxiety ;  but  as  she  went  on,  his  expression  became  more  compla- 
cent, and  he  raised  his  pipe  to  his  mouth  and  smoked  in  silence, 
with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  her  face  until  she  paused. 

*  Is  this  Lorillard's  best? '  inquired  he,  after  a  long  and  thoughtful 
interval  had  elapsed. 

'  Pshaw  I '  interrupted  the  widow,  *  you  're  thinking  of  the  tobacco, 
when  I  'm  speaking  of  the  cliild.  What  do  you  say  to  my  propo- 
sition ? ' 

'  I  '11  think  of  it,'  replied  Harson.  *  At  present  I  say  nothing,  one 
way  or  the  other.' 

While  the  widow  was  yet  urging  her  point,  the  door  had  been 
pushed  gently  open,  and  a  girl  of  about  seventeen  had  entered  the 
room,  and  seated  herself  without  being  obser^''ed  by  either.  She 
waited  until  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  and  then  step- 
ped to  the  table  and  took  off  her  bonnet,  putting  back  a  mass  of 
bright  curls  that  fell  across  her  eyes,  and  revealing  a  face  which 
might  have  made  many  a  young  heart  ache.  Still  she  was  not 
observed  until  she  laid  her  hand  on  Harsou's  arm,  and,  in  a  low 
voice,  uttered  his  name.  The  old  man  turned,  looked  up,  and  start- 
ing to  his  feet,  caught  both  her  hands  in  his. 

*  Kate !  my  own  dear,  darling,  little  Kate  I '  said  he,  shaking  her 
hands,  and  looking  in  her  face,  while  every  feature  in  his  own 
beamed  with  heart-felt  pleasure.  *  My  own  little  friend,  how  is  it 
with  you  ?  All  well  ?  All  well  ?  I  see  it  in  that  merry  eye !  Well 
I  'm  glad  of  it,  Kate.  God  bless  you  I  May  it  always  be  so.  How 
is  the  old  man?     But  did  you  come  here  alone?' 

The  girl  hesitated  slightly,  anc^  then  said :  *  No  ;  some  one  came 
with  me  and  left  me  at  the  door.' 

*  I  thought  so,'  said  the  old  man,  laughing ;  *  and  I  '11  wager  my 
mug  of  toddy  against  the  head  of  a  pin,  that  I  can  tell  who  that 
"  some  one  "  is.  Never  mind,  Kate  ;  you  need  n't  blush.  He 's  a 
fine  fellow ;  and  had  I  a  daughter,  I  could  n't  wish  her  better  lock 
than  to  get  such  a  husband  as  Ned  Somers.  He  's  poor,  it  *s  true,  but 
never  fear ;  he  '11  push  his  way  in  the  world.  It 's  in  him ;  and  the 
day  will  come  when  he  '11  hold  his  head  with  the  best  of  them. 
Come,  sit  down ;  here  's  a  chair.' 

Although  the  girl  laughed,  her  manner  showed  that  she  was  ill  at 
ease ;  and,  light-hearted  as  she  seemed,  Harry  Harson  soon  observed 
that  there  was  something  on  her  mind  which  troubled  her.  Sup- 
posing that  she  had  called  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  with  Mrs. 
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Chowles  alone,  he  got  up,  and  taking  his  hat  and  cane,  said  that  he 
must  go. 

'  I  left  the  child  far  from  well,'  said  he,  '  and  I  shall  feel  anxious 
till  I  know  how  she  is.     Good  night.     Come,  Spite.* 

Spite  turned  testily  on  his  mat,  gaped  until  his  jaws  seemed  on 
the  eve  of  cracking,  and  then  leisurely  got  up.  No  sooner,  however, 
did  Harson  prepare  to  go,  than  the  girl  rose,  and  putting'  on  her 
bonnet,  said  she  would  accompany  him,  as  she  had  something  to 
communicate  to  him ;  and  that  he  could  leave  her  at  her  fathei^s 
house,  which  they  would  pass  on  his  way  home.  *  If  Ned  comes,' 
said  she  to  the  widow,  '  tell  him  I  'm  gone,  and  with  whom.  Good 
night* 

To  say  that  the  widow  had  no  curiosity  to  know  what  this  com- 
munication might  be,  would  bo  stating  what  was  not  the  fact ;  for 
although  she  dropped  nothing  to  lead  to  a  surmise  that  such  was 
the  case,  yet  she  followed  them  to  the  door  in  the  hope  that  some- 
thing might  leak  out  to  furnish  a  clue  to  this  mysterious  interview ; 
and  for  some  time  after  they  were  gone,  and  their  forms  hid  by  a 
turn  in  the  street,  she  stood  at  the  door  looking  in  the  direction 
which  they  had  taken.  Deriving  no  peculiar  information  from  this 
species  of  airing,  she  retired  to  her  room,  where  she  again  wondered 
and  pondered  until  she  was  aroused  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the 
entrance  of  a  young  man  of  some  four-and-twenty,  in  obedience  to 
a  command  from  her  to  that  effect,  which  followed  the  knock. 

'  GJood  evening,  Mrs.  Chowles,'  said  he,  looking  around  him ;  'but 
Where's  Kate?' 

'  Gone  home,'  replied  the  widow,  '  Harry  Harson  went  with  her. 
■  She  wanted  to  speak  with  him.    Wo'n't  you  come  in,  Mr.  Somers  V 

*  No,  thank  you,*  replied  the  young  man.  *  I  *m  glad  she  has  seen 
him.  If  any  one  has  influence  to  help  her,  he  can.  But  I  must  be 
off.  Good  night.*  And,  without  stopping  to  explain  the  mystery,  he 
too  went  off,  leaving  Mrs.  Chowles  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 
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A  GLORIOUS  night  it  was ;  and  tMe  moon  shone  down  upon  the  tall 
houses,  lighting  up  the  seams  which  time  had  scored  in  their  old 
faces ;  giving  them  a  cold,  gray,  corpse-like  look,  and  shining  u|K>n 
the  quaint  old  chimneys  which  stood  high  on  the  house-tops,  stark 
and  stiff',  like  frozen  statues,  and  sparkling  and  glittering  and  twink- 
ling on  the  cold  window-panes,  as  if  in  rivalry  of  the  fire -lights 
which  gleamed  from  the  black  shadows  thrown  by  the  opposite 
buildings,  like  the  glowing  eyes  of  some  great  monster,  keeping  an 
unwinking  watch  on  passers-by.  How  still  and  quiet  it  was !  Even 
the  light  foot-fall  of  the  girl  awoke  an  echo ;  yet  it  was  not  a  dead 
hush;  for  far  off,  like  the  hum  of  a  distant  hive,  was  heard  the 
throbbing  of  the  great  city.  With  the  girl  hanging  on  his  arm,  Har- 
son took  his  way  through  the  street,  walking  stoutly  along,  and 
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thumping  his  cane  down,  and  stepping  somewhat  proudly,  and  even 
more  vigorously  than  he  was  wont  to  do ;  for  some  how  or  other,  old 
as  he  was,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  years,  there  was  an  inde- 
finable feeling,  that  could  scarcely  be  called  vanity,  which  made 
him  desirous  of  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  girl  who  tripped 
at  his  side  to  be,  not  absolutely  a  young  fellow,  for  that  he  did  not 
pretend  to  be,  but  a  hale,  hearty  old  one ;  and  that  he  really  was, 
and  a  sturdy  one  too,  who  had  an  arm  to  defend  her,  ay,  and  a  fist 
that  might  have  proved  an  unpleasant  deposit  on  a  gentleman's 
nose,  or  even  in  one  of  his  eyes.  The  old  man  was  proud  of  his 
charge  ;  and  well  he  might  be  ;  for  as  he  walked  along  and  looked 
down  in  her  glad  face,  as  the  full  moon  shone  upon  it  and  lighted 
up  her  deep  blue  eyes,  bright  and  flashing  with  youth  and  the  hopes 
of  a  young  heart,  he  could  not  help  thinking  to  himself  that  she  was 
very  beautiful ;  and  that  if  he  had  married  many  years  ago,  instead 
of  being  the  stubborn,  cnisty,  obstinate  old  bachelor  that  he  was, 
that  he  might  have  had  a  daughter  like  her,  leaning  on  his  arm  and 
looking  to  him  for  counsel  and  love.  Then  across  his  mind  floated 
the  memory  of  one  long  since  gone ;  one  whom  he  had  loved  when 
he  was  a  mere  boy,  and  with  whom  he  had  strolled  on  many  a  bright 
night  like  this,  and  in  whose  face  he  had  looked,  as  he  now  did  in 
that  of  the  girl  at  his  side ;  and  whose  eyes  had  rested  on  his,  and 
in  whose  ears  he  had  whispered  many  a  promise  and  many  a  hope ; 
and  who  had  entered  into  all  his  plans,  and  listened  to  them  without 
wearying ;  for  she,  poor  girl !  had  loved  him  well.  The  flowers  of 
many  a  year  had  bloomed  and  faded  over  her  grave  since  then,  but 
he  could  not  forget  her. 

*  She  was  like  you,  Kate,  very  like  you ;  indeed  she  was,  Kate,' 
muttered  he,  choking  down  a  feeling  which  even  then  rose  in  his 
throat,  and  making  an  abortive  attempt  at  whistling. 

The  girl  looked  up,  as  if  expecting  him  to  say  something  more, 
and  then  simply  asked,  *  Who,  Harry  ? ' 

The  old  man  started  as  if  the  sound  of  another's  voice  had 
awakened  him  from  a  dream.  *  Did  you  speak,  Kate  ?  Oh  I  ay,  I 
remember;  I  was  dreaming,  I  was  dreaming;  sad  dreams,  sad  dreams ! 
Never  mind,  Kate,  never  mind.  But  Kate,'  said  he,  suddenly  stop- 
ping short  in  his  walk  and  facing  his  companion,  *  you  had  some- 
thing to  tell  mc ;  and  here  we  are  at  your  own  home,  and  I  have 
'  been  talking  of  other  things,  without  giving  you  a  chance  to  utter  a 
word.  It's  a  bright  night ;  we'll  walk  up  and  down  here,  and  you 
can  tell  me  what  you  have  to  say.     Come,  Kate.' 

Although  the  girl  had  sought  the  interview,  and  had  come  out  for 
the  express  purpose  of  communicating  something  to  him,  yet  now 
she  seemed  to  find  it  far  from  easy  to  commence. 

'  Is  it  about  the  old  man  ? '  asked  Harson,  after  nearly  a  minute 
had  elapsed  without  her  having  uttered  a  word,  '  Is  he  ill  ?  or  in 
trouble  ? ' 

*No,  no,  he's  well;'  replied  the  girl,  hastily ;  'but — he's  sadly 
altered  in  manner.' 

*  He 's  old,  Kate,  very  old ;  and  you  must  bear  with  him ; '  replied 
Harson. 
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*  Bear  with  him,  Harry  I '  repeated  she,  earnestly ;  *  is  there  any 
thing  that  I  would  not  do  for  him  ?  Oh !  no,  no !  It  is  not  for 
myself  that  I  spoke.  But  he  has  strangely  altered,  indeed ;  and  I 
fear,  Harry,  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be.  He  sits  much  by  himself* 
goes  out  much,  and  at  strange  hours  for  one  like  him.  He  starts  at 
every  noise,  and  now  in  his  old  age,  when  his  mind  should  be  at 
peace,  it  seems  filled  with  fear.  Persons  come  to  see  him  who 
never  used  to  visit  him.  Heaven  grant  that  I  do  not  slander  them ; 
but  there  are  some  among  them  whose  faces  seem  blighted  and 
seared  by  Grod's  curse.  I'm  afraid,  Harry,'  said  she,  sinking  her 
voice,  *  that  they  are  hatching  some  plot  to  lead  him  to  his  ruin. 
He  's  known  to  have  money,  and  what  is  there  that  some  would  not 
do  to  obtain  that  ?     A  man's  gold  has  often  put  him  in  his  coffin.' 

Harson  walked  on  in  silence.  There  was  something  in  the 
impressive,  earnest  manner  of  the  girl,  that  startled  him,  and  as  it 
were  forced  the  very  truth  of  her  suspicion  on  him ;  but  still  he  did 
not  show  it ;  and  after  a  moment's  silence  he  said  :  *  I  've  no  fear  for 
his  life,  Kate ;  as  for  the  rest  it  may  be  all  fancy.  His  going  out  at 
unusual  hoiurs  may  have  excited  your  suspicions ;  and  these,  once 
on  the  alert,  would  lead  you  to  observe  many  pecuUarities  of  man- 
ner which  had  hitherto  escaped  your  notice.  No,  no,  Kate ;  depend 
on  it,  Jacob  Khoneland  has  not  hvcd  till  eighty  to  become  a  dupe  or 
a  victim  in  his  old  age.' 

The  girl  shook  her  head :  *  I  wish  it  was  so,  indeed  I  do  I '  But 
she  knew  that  it  was  otherwise,  and  so  she  told  Harson.  Until 
within  a  year  he  had  been  a  blithe-hearted  old  man ;  and  although 
time  was  telling  upon  him,  he  bore  sturdily  up  against  it,  and  made 
his  home  a  snug  and  happy  one  for  his  child.  But  about  a  year 
previous,  a  man  had  come  there,  a  stranger,  whom  she  had  never 
seen  before.  He  had  entered  the  house  without  ceremony,  a  fierce, 
dark-browed  man,  with  a  savage,  reckless  air,  and  a  face  from  which 
vice  had  scorched  every  redeeming  trait.  He  swaggered  boldly  in, 
as  if  at  home ;  eyed  the  girl  with  a  rude,  unblushing  stare,  that 
made  her  cheeks  tingle  with  shame ;  and  asked  if  a  person,  whose 
name  she  had  never  heard,  lived  there.  At  that  moment  her  father 
entered  the  room.  He  started  as  he  saw  the  stranger,  who  called  him 
by  some  unwonted  name ;  and  taking  him  by  the  arm  led  him  out 
of  the  room.  From  that  time  her  father  had  become  changed.  He 
grew  moody  and  irritable ;  shunned  her  company,  and  spoke  little  to 
her.  The  stranger  came  often ;  and  not  unfrequently  contrived  to 
drop  in  the  room  where  she  was,  and  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  her.  But  the  old  man  watched  him  narrowly,  and  he  seldom 
found  a  chance ;  but  although  he  thus  balked  the  humor  of  his  vis- 
iter, it  was  evident  that  he  did  it  with  fear.  He  had  never  been  an 
avaricious  man  ;  but  now  his  whole  disposition  seemed  soured,  and 
every  feeling  warped  and  concentrated  into  a  fierce,  burning  thirst 
for  money.  It  was  his  talk  by  day,  his  dream  by  night  It  had  not 
come  upon  him  slowly,  the  gradual  growth  of  years ;  but  in  a  few 
weeks  it  had  started  into  existence,  and  become  a  perfect  frenzy ; 
enthralling  every  thought  and  feeling,  and  apparently  choking  up 
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even  his  affection  for  his  child.  Not  but  that  there  were  transient 
gleams  of  his  former  kindliness  of  disposition,  when  his  heart  seemed 
to  straggle  against  its  bonds,  and  a  gush  of  his  old  affection  welled 
up  and  showed  itself  And  at  times  like  these  when  she  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  begged  him  to  confide  in  her ;  to  turn  his 
back  upon  those  who  were  breaking  him  down,  and  to  love  her  as 
he  once  had  done ;  he  would  put  her  aside  kindly,  and  tell  her  that 
she  was  a  child,  that  she  did  not  know  what  she  said,  but  that  she 
meant  well,  and  that  he  was  not  angry  with  her ;  and  then,  patting 
her  on  her  head,  would  send  her  away.  At  other  times  he  was 
fierce  and  irritable  ;  and  then  she  dared  not  speak  to  him,  or  to  let 
him  see  that  she  observed  his  mood,  for  it  made  him  worse.  And 
these  turns  generally  came  on  after  a  visit  from  the  stranger.  Such 
was  the  substance  of  the  girl'^  story. 

*  He  *s  abroad  to-night,*  said  she,  *  and  I  was  afraid  to  stay  alone 
in  the  house ;  so  I  went  to  Mrs.  Chowles*.  Hist  I  there  he  comes, 
now  I     Do  n't  look  at  him  ;  pretend  not  to  see  him  !  * 

As  she  spoke,  she  pointed  to  a  person  who  was  approaching.  He 
was  a  large  man,  apparently  very  old,  but  still  a  giant  in  frame. 
He  passed  them  with  his  long  white  hair  hanging  on  his  shoulders, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  muttering  to  hunself,  but  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left. 

*  He 's  on  his  way  home,'  said  the  girl,  in  a  whisper ;  *  he 's  been 
with  him  to-night  * 

*  Him  ?  who  ? '  inquired  Harson. 

*  The  strange  man.  *  Michael  Rust,*  he  calls  himself,  but  he  has 
other  names  when  he  wants  them.* 

They  both  stopped  and  watched  the  old  man  until  he  entered  his 
house ;  and  then  Harson  walked  slowly  on,  with  the  hand  of  the 
arm  which  supported  the  girl's  thrust  in  the  breast  of  his  coat,  his 
head  bent  forward,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  At  last  he 
looked  in  her  face,  and  observing  something  in  its  expression  which 
induced  him  to  believe  that  she  had  something  farther  to  say,  he 
asked : 

'  Is  that  all,  Kate  ? ' 

The  girl  hesitated ;  at  last  she  said :  '  There  is  something  else ; 
about  myself 

Whatever  it  was  it  seemed  very  difficult  to  communicate  ;  for  she 
paused  again,  until  Harson  said :  *  Well,  Kate ;  do  n't  be  sifraid  to 
tell  me  ;  look  upon  me  as  a  brother ;  an  old  brother  —  quite  an  old 
one.     There,  go  on  now.* 

'  I  am  sure,'  said  she,  speaking  hurriedly,  and  in  a  low  voice,  and 
leaning  her  face  so  as  almost  to  touch  that  of  the  old  man, '  that  thi9 
man,  this  Rust,  has  spoken  to  father  about  me  —  me  and  Ned.  He 
don't  like  Ned;  he  has  met  him  twice  at  the  house,  and  Ned 
wouldn't  give  in  to  him ;  and  once  or  twice  he  put  him  down.  He 
has  hated  Ned  ever  since  ;  and  I  am  sure  has  tried  to  get  father  to 
forbid  him  the  house.  Ned  thinks  so  too,  and  was  for  quarrelling 
with  him  at  once ;  but  I  advised  him  to  keep  quiet,  and  told  him 
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that  I  would  speak  to  you  about  it.     I  hope  yoa'll  advise  us  what 
to  do,  Harry.' 

The  girl's  voice  became  thick  and  husky  as  she  spoke ;  and  as 
Harson  looked  at  her,  he  saw  that  she  was  deadly  pale. 

*  What  does  your  father  say  ? '  inquired  he. 

'  He  hkes  Ned,  and  would  n't  hsten  to  it,  at  first ;  and  I  thought 
was  glad  to  see  Kust  cowed  before  him.  But  he  begins  to  speak 
differently  now;  although  he  does  not  say  much.  His  manner 
toward  Ned  is  changed,  and  Ned  feels  it' 

Again  Harson  walked  on  in  silence  ;  at  last,  stopping  in  front  of 
the  house  where  she  lived,  he  said :  *  This  is  all  very  strange,  Kate ; 
but  depend  on  me  —  I  'U  fathom  it  yet  Let  me  take  my  own  way 
about  it,  and  we  '11  see  what 's  to  be  done ;  but  I  must  not  act  has- 
tily. I  'm  glad  you  spoke  to  me.  Here 's  your  house ;  good  night 
Keep  your  own  counsel,  Kate.     Grod  bless  you ! ' 

Kate  paused  upon  the  threshold,  watching  his  retiring  figure  until 
he  crossed  the  street,  and  was  hid  by  the  black  shadow  of  the  oppo- 
site buildings. 

As  he  disappeared,  Kate's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  *  There  he  goes, 
my  best,  my  only  friend  I  If  he  fail,  God  help  me ! '  said  she, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  pressing  them  convulsively  to  her  bosom. 
*  Good,  kind,  warm-hearted,  old  Harry  Harson  I  Good  night !  God 
bless  you,  indeed  I ' 

*  Have  n't  you  a  kind  word  for  me,  too,  Kate  ? '  said  a  person  who 
had  come  up,  while  she  was  gazing  in  the  opposite  direction.  *  I've 
been  waiting  this  half  hour  for  you  and  Harson  to  get  tlut>ugh  your 
conversation.  Haven't  you  a  *Grood  night,  Ned,'  for  me?  Come 
Kate,'  said  he,  taking  her  hand,  and  shaking  it  kindly,  'say,  'Good 
night,  Ned ! " 

'Good  night,  Ned,'  said  she,  repeating  the  words,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

'  Can  you  tell  me  nothing  more,  Kate  ? '  said  he,  still  lingering, 
and  holding  her  hand. 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  for  her  heart  was  too  full  to  speak. 

*  Well,  Kate,  I  '11  not  keep  you  in  the  cold ;  good  night !  God  bless 
you !  Brighter  days  will  come  yet,  never  fear.'  He  shook  her  hand 
again,  and  yrent  off,  not  however  without  looking  back,  and  waving 
his  hand  several  times,  before  he  was  out  of  sight 

Kate  stood  tliere  long  after  he  was  gone ;  and  then,  turning 
slowly,  went  into  the  house.  She  paused  at  the  door  of  an  inner 
room,  which  was  partly  open,  and  looked  in,  without  entering.  It 
was  a  small,  confined  room ;  lighted  only  by  a  single  candle,  which 
fiared  wildly  in  the  wind,  caused  by  t)ie  open  door ;  shedding  an 
unsteady,  flickering  light  Mean,  in  every  respect,  the  room  was ; 
without  wirpet,  with  a  wooden  table,  a  large  wooden  chest,  plenti- 
fully studded  with  brass  nails,  and  secured  by  a  padlock,  large 
enough  for  a  custom-house  store,  and  a  few  wooden  chairs.  In  one 
of  these  sat  Jacob  Rhoneland.  He  had  a  noble  head ;  with  white, 
silvery  locks,  and  a  broad,  high  forehead ;  ruddy  cheeks,  and  eyes 
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that  flashed  and  sparkled,  in  defiance  of  age.  A  coat  of  rusty 
brown,  much  too  large  for  his  person,  faded,  darned,  and  patchea, 
with  huge  pockets,  hanging  open  and  reaching  to  his  heels  ;  panta- 
loons of  the  same  material,  and  heavy  shoes,  completed  his  attire. 
He  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  his  knees  crossed,  and  his  arms 
around  them,  rocking  to  and  fro,  and  talking  to  himself: 

*  Does  old  age  bring  fancies  with  it  such  as  these  ? '  muttered  he. 

*  Does  the  grave  fling  shadows  over  a  man  before  he  enters  it  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  here,  here,*  said  he,  pressing  his  hand  against  his 
breast,  *  that  gold  won't  quiet  ?  Ha  I  ha !  look  at  that  smoke ;  how 
it  dances  up  the  chimney  I  It  *s  but  air,  and  yet  I  saw  faces  in  it. 
How  they  leered  at  me,  and  grinned !  What  eyes  they  had  !  Michael 
Bust's  eyes  I  How  they  whispered,  and  giggled,  as  they  whirled  up 
the  chimney  I  Well,  let  them  ;  who  '11  have  the  best  of  it  ?  Ha ! 
ha  I  Who 's  there  ?  *  exclaimed  he,  starting  to  his  feet,  as  the  door 
creaked  at  the  touch  of  the  girl,  who  was  entering.  *  What,  Kate  \ 
eaves-dropping  ?  Did  you  hope  to  overhear  much  ?  •  Did  you  hope 
to  find  the  road  to  happiness  by  playing  spy  on  an  old  man  ?  Did 
you  want  to  learn  the  secrets  of  your  fttther,  to  hold  them  like  a 
lash  over  his  head  ?     I  say,  Kate,  have  you  not  been  listening  ? ' 

*  I  have,  father,'  repUed  the  girl,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

*  I  have  been  listening ;  and  I  have  heard  enough  to  let  me  know 
that  you  are  far  from  happy.  Oh,  father  I  why  will  you  not  cast 
from  you  those  dark  thoughts  and  dreams,  and  above  all,  keep  off 
those  who  bring  them  ? ' 

The  old  man  looked  inquisitively  in  her  face,  and  moved  rest- 
lessly ;  but  he  did  not  turn  from  her. 

*  I  speak  of  that  man  who  has  been  here  so  often  of  late ; '  con- 
tinued she,  *  he  with  the  dark  hair,  and  an  eye  that  never  meets 
yours.' 

*  Ha !  ha  !  you  mean  Rust,  Michael  Rust ;  do  n't  offend  him, 
Kate  I '  said  the  old  man,  earnestly,  and  speaking  fast  *  He 's  rich  ! 
I  tell  you,  Kate,  that  were  ten  times  what  I  own  counted  down  on 
this  floor,  it  would  form  but  a  small  part  of  what  he  calls  his.  He 's 
a  deep  one,  Kate.  Whatever  he  touches  turns  to  gold.  His  head 
is  a  mill,  and  at  every  turn  of  his  brain  he  grinds  out  dollars.  Ha ! 
ha  I  Kate,  quarrel  with  any  body  you  please,  Kate,  but  do  n't  even 
look  coldly  at  him.     He  has  money ;  gold  —  gold  I  * 

*  Oh,  father  I '  exclaimed  the  girl,  grasping  his  hand  in  hers,  and 
looking  imploringly  in  his  face ;  *  why  will  you  always  think  of  that  ? 
Have  we  not  gold,  and  what  is  it  to  us  ?     Are  we  the  happier  for  it  ?  * 

The  old  man  shook  loose  her  grasp,  and  holding  her  from  him 
looked  at  her,  as  in  doubt  whether  she  still  retained  her'  senses. 
'  What  is  gold  !  child  ;  what  is  gold  ? '  said  he, '  what  v^ii  notl  Why 
do  the  rich,  with  coffers  heaped  up,  packed  down,  crammed  and 
overflowing,  crave  it?  Why  does  the  judge  degrade  his  office? 
why  does  the  witness  perjure  himself?  why  is  the  purest  false  to 
his  God  and  reUgion  ?  why  does  the  young  girl  crush  her  best  affec- 
tions, forswear  herself  at  the  altar,  and  bind  body  and  soul  to  one 
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whom  she  loathes  ?  Gold,  gold  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all !  all  truckle 
to  it  Get  that!  get  that!  Toil,  toil;  work  yourself  to  the  very 
bone ;  starve ;  lose  health,  youth,  friends,  name  —  ay,  even  soul 
itself — but  get  that,  get  that  !  Ha  !  ha !  see  how  you  *11  ride  upon 
their  necks  then ;  see  how  you  *11  crush  and  grind  them  down  to  the 
very  dust,  and  how  they  *11  smile,  and  fawn,  and  how  their  greedy 
eyes  will  glisten  at  the  glitter  of  your  gold.  Ha !  ha !  you  're  a 
child,  Kate  —  a  mere  child ;  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world ;  but 
recollect  this :  never  despise  gold !  Ha !  ha !  do  you  hear  that, 
Kate  ?  * 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  hear ;  *  replied  his  daughter,  sadly ;  *  yet,  even  from 
your  own  account,  it  brings  every  evil  in  its  train.  Avarice,  perjury, 
perdition,  hypocrisy ;  Oh  I  father  I  I  am  a  poor,  feeble-minded  girl, 
not  fit  to  advise  or  counsel  you ;  but  listen  to  me,  dear  father — will 
you?* 

*  Yes,  Kate, yes,*  said  the  old  man,  taking  her  hand.  'I'll  always 
listen  to  you,  for  you  always  mean  well ;  I  know  that,  and  I  like  to 
hear  the  sound  of  your  voice.  I  Ve  heard  it  so  long,  Kate,  that  I 
should  feel  sad  to  lose  it  now  —  very  sad,  Kate.* 

*God  grant  that  you  never  may  I '  said  the  girl.  *God  grant  that  I 
may  not  die  and  leave  you  here  with  none  to  care  for  you.* 

*  Die,  Kate,  die  I  *  exclaimed  Bhpneland,  starting  back  and  run- 
ning his  eye  over  her  form,  as  if  in  search  of  some  latent  symptom 
of  disease  ;  *  Oh  !  no,  no  !  do  n*t  talk  of  that  —  do  n*t  talk  of  that 
That  would  be  sad,  indeed ;  but  that 's  folly,  mere  folly.  What 
were  you  going  to  say  ?  * 

*  I  wanted  to  ask,'  said  she,  in  a  hesitating  voice,  *  if  there  is  no 
other  way  of  getting  money  than  by  keeping  up  our  intercourse  with 
that  man  Kust.  Father,  you  are  never  well  after  he  is  gone. 
Sometimes  for  days  afterward  you  are  not  yourself  There  *s  some- 
thing in  your  connection  with  him  that  is  tugging  away  at  your 
heart  I  know  there  is.  Break  with  him  at  once  !  Do,  do,  for  my 
ssd^e !' 

The  old  man  grasped  her  hands  in  his,  which  shook  violently ; 
while  his  eyes  glanced  round  the  room,  with  a  startled,  suspicious 
look.  *  Hush  I  Kate,*  said  he,  in  a  whisper ;  *  do  n*t  speak  of  that ; 
do  n*t  speak  of  it,  or  even  think  of  it     Be  civil  to  him,  Kate.    Come 

what  may,  Kate,  do  n*t  be  rude  ;  you  must  not ;  and  I Never 

mind ;  there,  Kate,  go,  go ;  not  a  word  more.* 

As  he  spoke,  he  gently  pushed  her  from  him ;  and  once  more 
turning  to  the  fire,  took  his  seat,  and  watched  the  smoke  as  it  eddied 
up  the  gaping  chimney,  occasionally  casting  a  glance  at  his  daugh- 
ter, to  see  that  she  was  not  studying  his  features.  And  thus  they 
sat,  until  a  neighboring  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  midnight ;  when  the 
old  man  started  up  and  said  : 

*  Kate,  you  *re  growing  pale.  Go  to  bed,  my  child ;  go  to  bed.  It 
will  never  do  for  your  cheeks  to  grow  tliin  and  white.* 

The  girl  rose ;  and  the  old  man  kissing  her  cheek,  bade  her  good 
night,  and  also  retired  to  his  own  room. 
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ON   THE   DEATH   OV  A   CHRISTIAN   B&OTHBK. 
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X. 

Come  near  me,  O  my  brother! 
Come,  and  but  touch  my  pale  and  marble  biow, 
And  wipe  the  cold  sweat  standing  there  e'en  now 

Come — but  not  another. 


xz. 

Tremble  not,  my  brother ! 
'T  is  but  the  rustling  of  death's  sable  wings ; 
'T  is  but  the  gladsome  messenger,  which  brings 

Hope  to  thy  dear  brother. 

III. 

I  see  that  mighty  band 
Of  aneels,  tuning  each  their  golden  lyre, 
And  filling  ev'ry  chord  with  winged  fire. 

Far  in  that  brighter  land. 


IV. 


There  stands  thy  sister  now, 
Amid  that  shining  host,  with  garments  bright, 
And  in  her  hand  a  wreath  of  purest  white, 

To  deck  her  fair  young  brow. 


She  met  me  with  a  smile 
So  pure,  so  sweet — as  if  a  seraph's  face 
Could  wear  no  lovelier  in  that  happy  place, 

Up  in  the  spirit's-isle. 

TX. 

I  took  his  pallid  hand ; 
It  shook  as  yellow  leaves  of  autumn  shake. 
When  stirring  winds  passed  by,  and  lowly  spake 

The  language  of  their  band. 

VII. 

He  raised  his  eyes  once  more ; 
I  saw  death's  finger  o'er  him  speeding  fast. 
I  closed  his  eyes  —  that  office  was  the  last  — 

He  breathed,  and  all  was  o'er ! 

VIIX. 

My  brother,  sweetly  sleep ! 
Earth  shall  .not  break  thy  peaceful  slumbers  now ; 
There  is  a  crown  to  grace  thy  manly  brow 
In  yonder  starry  deep. 
PoughkeepsU^  Maarekf  1843. 
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Incidents  of  Tbavbl  in  Yucatan.     By  John  L.  Stephens.     New- York:  Habpbs  akd 
Bbotuers. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  111  the  course  of  some  remarks  upon  the  interesting  discov- 
eries recently  made  in  Central  America,  breaks  out  into  the  following  exclama- 
tion :  *  Wonderful  I  most  wonderful !  What  discoveries  of  the  present  century  can 
compare  with  those  laid  before  the  world  by  Stephens  ?  Look  first  on  the  map  : 
there  you  have  it ;  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  stretching  out  into  the  warm  sea  of 
Mexico,  with  Cuba  for  a  half-way  house  between  itself  and  our  peninsula  of  Flo- 
rida. What  a  position  for  a  great  nation,  and  especially  for  a  great  commercial 
nation  !  The  fertile  West- Indian  Archipelago  lying  in  the  fore-grouiyl,  backed  by 
North  America  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  south,  another  half  of  the  western  world; 
and  west,  the  measureless  expanse  of  the  Pacific.  A  strange  feature  is  this  long, 
narrow  neck  of  land,  Central  America,  which  connects  the  two  halves  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  throws  out  Yucatan  as  a  sort  of  spur.  There  is  nothing 
else  like  it  on  the  globe.  Our  most  natural  thought  on  reading  of  the  wonderful 
ruins  of  this  remarkable  land  is,  why  did  we  never  hear  any  thing  definite  of  them 
before  1  The  principal  reasons  probably  are,  the  jealousy  of  Spain,  and  the  list- 
less apathy  of  the  natives.  Doubtless  there  is  many  a  precious  record  still  filed 
away  in  the  archives  of  Madrid,  which  time  may  yet  develope,  and  which  may 
contain  precious  information  concerning  the  aborigines  of  Central  America ;  rare 
narratives  of  the  early  adventurers,  studiously  concealed  from  all  eyes  save  those 
of  the  Spanish  rulers.'  Indeed,  we  ourselves  have  little  doubt  that  the  work 
before  us  will  be  the  means  of  eventually  bringing  to  light  important  facts,  which 
have  slept  unrevealed  for  ages  in  the  libraries  and  public  archives  of  Spain ;  so 
that  Mr.  Stephens  will  dcscr\'e  and  acquire  future  honor,  not  less  for  his  exam- 
ple than  for  its  fruitful  results.  We  are  not  exactly  in  present  condition  to  do 
justice  by  his  magnificent  volumes,  l>ecause  they  came  into  our  possession  but 
very  recently,  and  they  ought  in  truth  to  be  read  three  times  before  being  sub- 
jected to  the  critical  process ;  once  with  hop-skip-and-jump,  as  it  wereT,  from 
engraving  to  engraving,  and  a  pause  at  each  only  long  enough  to  read  the  attend- 
ant description  ;  a  second  time,  more  leisurely,  for  the  incident,  the  adventure, 
the  quaint  remark  or  the  graphic  delineation  of  character,  social  or  individual ; 
and  finally,  with  the  deliberation  of  a  settled  purpose  to  write,  having  a  con- 
sciousness of  abundant  time,  and  the  scarcely  less  needful  comforts  of  an  easy- 
chair,  a  quiet  room,  a  good  fire,  slippers,  and  the  delightful  sense  of  *  nothing  to 
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do  *  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours.  For  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  are  three 
moods  of  mind  unto  which  the  book  addresses  itself;  first,  the  marvelling  at 
the  mysterious  and  majestic  character  of  the  stupendous  constructions  whose 
grand  but  perishing  ruins  were  buried,  until  Mr.  Stephens  gave  them  again  to  the 
light  of  day,  in  the  dense  and  luxuriant  forests  of  Yucatan  ;  second,  the  apprecia- 
ting and  enjoying,  called  up  by  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  through  which  our  adven- 
turous traveller  passed,  and  the  odd  '  incidents '  of  his  indomitable  journeyingf 
among  ranchos,  and  haciendas,  and  senotes,  and  under-ground  wells,  and  caves  of 
tremendous  depth,  and  wild  Indians,  and  dilapidated  convents,  and  jovial  padres, 
and  black-eyed  senoritas  ;  not  to  mention  moschetoes,  garrapatas,  and  those  unmer- 
ciful little  insects  with  which  travelling  gentry  are  often  fain  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  bed-fellowship ;  and,  third,  the  comparing,  investigating,  and  judging, 
brought  into  play  by  the  vast  and  conclusive  body  of  evidence  gathered  together 
and  skilfully  arranged  for  the  settlement  of  a  question  that  has  been  much  and 
gravely  disputed.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  antiquity  of  those  wonderful  buildings, 
the  mighty  relics  of  which  have  been  dug  up,  we  may  say,  by  the  perseverance 
and  enterprize  of  our  author,  and  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  he  is  clearly  entitled 
to  all  the  credit  of  the  discovery. 

We  have  struck  upon  this  question  of  antiquity  rather  by  accident,  and  much  in 
advance  of  the  place  we  intended  to  give  it,  when  we  sat  down  to  indite  this  arti- 
cle ;  but  as  it  has  come  to  hand,  we  will  dispose  of  it  at  once.  The  truth  is,  that 
after  possessing  ourselves  of  the  proofs  brought  to  bear  on  the  matter  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, it  is  more  astonishing  to  us  that  there  has  been  any  dispute,  any  doubt,  on 
the  subject,  than  that  the  result  is  so  much  opposed  to  the  most  commonly  received 
opinion.  The  evidence  was  abundant,  not  only  in  the  ruins  themselves,  but  in  the 
history  of  the  country ;  in  all  the  records  and  chronicles  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  time  of  the  conquest.  These  are  cited,  pauim  almost,  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, to  show  that  when  the  Spaniards  commenced  their  unhallowed  career 
of  bloodshed  and  robbery  in  the  new  world,  they  found  a  teeming  population, 
great  cities,  and  vast  edifices  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  and  not  only 
these,  but  wealth,  ingenuity,  architectural  skill,  and  industrious  habits,  abun- 
dantly adequate  to  the  construction  of  cities  and  temples  such  as  their  chroniclers 
have  described.  Why  has  it  been  doubted,  then,  and  denied,  when  vague  reports 
were  bruited  abroad  of  the  existence  of  great  ruins,  in  those  very  regions  along 
which  the  greed  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Spaniard  swept  like  a  besom  of  desola- 
tion, why  has  it  been  doubted,  that  these  were  the  remains  of  the  vast  templet 
from  the  lofty  terraces  of  which  the  conquerors,  as  their  own  historians  tell  us, 
cast  down  the  priests  and  the  idols  together  ?  We  put  the  question,  but  we  by  no 
means  pretend  to  answer  it ;  for  in  truth  there  seems  to  us  something  uncommonly 
mulish,  not  to  say  thick-headed  and  asinine,  in  the  perversity  with  which  men 
have  insisted  on  ascribing  to  these  remains  an  antiquity  running  back  to  near  the 
time  of  the  deluge,  and  making  them  the  handiwork  of  a  people  who  existed 
contemporaneously  with  the  Chinese  and  £g3rptians. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  Mr.  Stephens  has  settled  the  question  for  ever. 
These  edifices  were  constructed  by  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  plundered  and 
slaughtered ;  they  were  in  existence,  perfect  in  all  their  grandeur  of  proportions 
and  semi-barbaric  splendor  of  decoration,  when  the  Spaniards  burst  upon  the 
doomed  inhabitants,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  the  cross  in  the  other,  and  in 
their  hearts  a  lust  for  blood  and  gold,  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a 
demon  fresh  from  the  infernal  dofllnionf.    The  temples  upon  whose  shattered  and 
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perishing  remains  we  now  gaze  with  such  astonishment,  were  then  surroundedi 
like  the  temples  of  Thehes  in  Egypt,  hy  cities  of  lightly-constructed  and  perisha^ 
ble  dwellings ;  huts,  perhaps,  of  mud  and  straw ;  for  in  that  warm  climate  the 
inhabitants  passed  much  of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  and  durable  mansions  were 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  He  has  proved  this,  not  only  by  quoting  numerous 
descriptions  from  the  historians  of  the  conquest,  corresponding  perfectly  in  generals 
with  the  edifices  that  remain,  and  in  some  instances  corresponding  so  accurately 
in  particulars  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  very  building  exhibited  to  us  in  Mr. 
Catherwood's  drawing  is  the  identical  building  which  the  Spaniard  had  befove 
him  when  writing  his  description  ;  not  only,  we  say,  has  he  established  the  matter 
by  this  kind  of  proof,  but  also  by  ancient  maps  and  manuscripts  which  his  zealoui 
and  enlightened  industry  has  brought  to  light,  and  in  which  some  of  the  edificei 
are  referred  to  as  then  in  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Indians ;  by  traditiont 
handed  down  from  those  Indians  to  their  descendants  of  the  present  day ;  by  the 
discovery  of  articles  in  ancient  Indian  sepulchres,  which  articles  are  clearly  of 
European  origin,  and  must  have  been  obtained  from  the  Spaniards  ;  by  geographi- 
cal points  of  identity,  corresponding  perfectly  with  the  descriptions  of  the  Span- 
iaids'  movements ;  and  in  a  word,  by  a  host  of  proofs,  some  greatly  important, 
some  minute  in  themselves,  but  all  so  linked  together  as  to  form  a  chain  which  the 
perverse  ingenuity  of  a  thousand  recusant  antiquaries  cannot  break  or  weaken. 

But  enough  of  this.  Let  us  say  a  word  or  two  now  touching  the  character  of 
these  mysterious  ruins.  And  yet  what  can  we  say,  in  what  language  ipeak, 
fresh  as  we  are  from  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Catherwood^s  admirable  drawing! ; 
or  to  speak  more  by  the  card,  of  the  excellent  engravings  from  them  with  which 
the  volumes  are  so  profusely  illustrated  ;  in  what  language  can  we  speak,  save  that 
of  admiration  ?  We  confess,  that  on  opening  the  book  we  were  taken  completely 
by  surprise.  Uxmal,  Chichen-Itza,  and  Tulvour,  exhibit  the  vast  relics  of  build- 
ings rivalling  in  extent  and  surpassing  in  elaborate  richness  of  ornament  as  well  as 
in  grandeur  of  design  the  stateliest  ruins  of  Palenque  and  of  Copan ;  while  in 
variety  of  style  and  purpose,  in  excellence  of  preservation,  in  profusion  of  decora^ 
tive  or  hieroglyphic  sculpture,  in  majesty  of  aspect,  as  well  as  in  historic  interett, 
the  subjects  published  by  Mr.  Stephens  on  his  return  from  Central  America  are 
as  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  volumes  now  before  us  as  were  the  engraving!  in 
which  they  were  presented  to  those  of  the  present  work  in  finish  and  in  beauty. 
We  might  add,  too,  in  number ;  for  to  the  illustration  of  his  work  on  Yucatan  Mr. 
Stefhens  and  his  publishers  have  given  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  plates, 
most  of  them  engraved  on  steel,  and  two  of  them  of  very  great  dimensions  -^  the 
object  being  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  those  vast  edifices  to  proper  advantage,  which 
is  impossible  with  engravings  of  the  ordinary  size  for  an  octavo  volume.  The 
wonderful  variety,  the  imposing  grandeur,  the  elaborate  and  fanciful  architectu^, 
the  rich  and  pleasing  combinations  of  ornament,  the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
hieroglyphic  and  historical  sculpture,  exhibited  in  these  engravings,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  describe  in  words  ;  they  must  be  seen  and  studied.  And  not  build- 
ings or  the  remains  of  buildings  alone  arc  represented  in  them.  There  is  one 
showing  the  frightful  descent  into  a  cavern  by  an  immense  ladder,  or  rude  stair- 
case, eighty  feet  in  length,  and  so  frail  that  it  cracked  and  broke  under  the  weight 
of  our  adventurous  explorer ;  and  this  cave,  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth, 
affords  the  only  supply  of  water  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year  to  a  population 
of  thousands ;  and  to  reach  this  water  there  are  six  other  ladders  to  be  descended, 
dark  and  narrow  passages  to  be  traversed,  anM  journey  under  ground  to  be  per^ 
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formed  of  fourteen  hundred  feet ;  the  whole,  of  course,  to  be  gone  over  again  on 
the  return,  with  a  heavy  jar  of  the  indispensable  element ! 

But  we  must  bring  this  notice  to  a  close ;  a  necessity  not  encountered  easily 
or  without  reluctance  ;  for  so  many  points  of  interest  throng  upon  the  mind,  of 
which  the  hand  desires  to  write,  that  now  we  have  got  the  spirit  of  writing  upon 
us  we  could  fill  our  whole  allotment  of  pages  with  our  own  remarks,  and  rich 
extracts  from  the  work  itself.  We  do  violence  to  our  feelings,  and  wind  up  abruptly 
with  the  single  observation,  that  Mr.  Stephens  has  made  a  rich  increase  to  his 
already  enviable  reputation,  by  the  intelligence  that  devised,  and  the  sagacity,  the 
perseverance,  the  industry  and  tact  that  characterized  his  latest  journey ;  and  that 
his  volumes  on  Yucatan  will  take  their  stand,  at  once,  among  the  foremost  achieve- 
ments of  American  literature,  not  only  in  the  estimation  of  his  own  countrymen, 
but  in  that  of  the  whole  enlightened  world. 


Travbls  in  thb  Great  Western  Prairies,  the  Anahuac  and  Rockt  MoincTAiNS,  awd  ik 
THE  Oregon  Territori.    By  Thomas  J.  Farnham.    New- York :  Grsel,t  and  McElrath. 

The  interest  with  which  the  western  half  of  our  continent  is  regarded  through- 
out the  Union,  naturally  increases  with  every  year  of  our  national  existence.  As 
our  population  increases  our  actual  boundaries  enlarge,  and  wave  after  wave  of 
civilization  rolls  up  the  branches  of  the  Missouri,  and  sweeps  nearer  and  nearer 
the  bases  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  vigorous  effort  made  at  the  late  session 
of  Congress  to  procure  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  military  posts  to  Oregon,  to 
make  grants  of  lands  in  fee  to  settlers  in  that  territory,  and  to  take  full  and  formal 
possession  of  the  whole  region  claimed  by  us,  have  very  naturally  deepened  and 
diffused  this  interest,  which  the  previous  report  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  of  the 
exploring  expedition,  was  calculated  to  strengthen.  Henceforward,  until  Oregon 
shall  be  permanently  and  regularly  settled,  under  the  rule  of  a  separate  territorial 
government  at  least,  whatever  relates  to  it  will  be  regarded  by  our  people  With  a 
profound  and  lively  solicitude. 

The  appearance  of  the  work  before  us  is  most  opportune,  and  the  expectation 
raised  by  its  announcement  will  be  amply  gratified  by  its  perusal.  Mr.  Farnham, 
the  author,  with  a  small  party,  left  Independence,  the  frontier  town  of  Mssouri, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1839 ;  followed  the  Santa  F6  route  across  the  Osage,  the 
Little  Arkansas,  and  up  the  Arkansas  river  to  Fort  William  or  Bent's  Fort,  eighty 
miles  from  Taos,  in  the  Mexican  territory,  and  still  up  the  Arkansas  till  they 
entered  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  turned  away  north  through  a  deep  gorge  from 
its  diminutive,  crawling  stream ;  thence  across  to  the  south  fork  of  the  Great 
Platte  ;  thence  across  the  dividing  ridges  t>f  the  Great  Chain  to  the  Grand  River, 
or  southern  fork  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West ;  down  this  to  Brown's  Hole,  or  *  Fort 
David  Crockett,'  the  first  white  post  west  of  the  mountains,  situated  in  a  fertile 
and  delicious  valley,  surrounded  by  a  vast  stretch  of  sterile  plain  and  rocky  preci- 
pice, a  rendezvous  for  mountain-trappers  and  Snake-Indians ;  thence  up  Green 
River,  another  tributary  of  the  Colorado,  and  across  a  forbidding  desert  to  Fort 
Hall,  on  the  Lewis  or  south  branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  so  down  by  the  Walla- 
mette  Mission  through  the  Oregon  territory  to  its  mouth,  where  Mr.  Farnham  at 
length  took  passage  for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

His  route  to  Oregon,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  considerably  south  of  that  usually 
travelled ;  for  many  days  along  or  within  the  Mexican  border,  and  in  sight  of  the 
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snow-white  eminences  of  the  Anahuac  as  well  as  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountain!. 
It  is  a  longer,  more  circuitous,  and  more  difficult  route  than  that  by  the  Platte  and 
the  Great  Grap ;  the  perils  of  starvation  and  of  savage  onslaught  being  imminent 
for  more  than  two  thousand  miles.  But  as  he  was  led  over  ground  scarcely  before 
troilden,  and  never  described  by  civilized  man,  so  is  his  narrative  more  fraught  with 
intense  and  unflagging  interest.  The  rivers,  the  mountains,  the  deserts,  the  valleys, 
glens,  and  general  face  of  the  country,  are  vividly  depicted ;  while  the  amount  and 
preciscncss  of  information  with  regard  to  the  numerous  Indian  tribes  within  the 
vast  area  of  our  western  territory  has  rarely  been  equalled.  To  his  own  observa- 
tions on  Oregon,  Mr.  Farmham  has  judiciously  appended  the  report  of  Lieutenant 
Wilkes,  of  the  exploring  expedition,  to  our  government,  exhibiting  carefully  and 
methodically  the  resources,  capacities,  natural  features  and  prospects  of  that 
remarkable  region.  Mr.  Fa rn ham's  style  is  vigorous  and  buo3rant,  and  brings  the 
trappers  of  the  mountains,  the  aborigines,  his  own  little  band,  with  their  perils, 
sufferings,  and  pleasures,  and  the  sublimely  rugged  and  sterile  country  through 
which  they  mainly  penetrated,  most  vividly  before  the  reader.  The  whole  work  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Greely  and  McElrath,  in  the  best  style  of  the  cheap  pub- 
lications of  the  day. 


Thk  Veil  Rrmovkd  :  or  Rcflcciionti  on  David  IInMrnREY>  Emay  on  the  Life  of  Ibrasl 
NAM.    Ali«(>,  Xoticci*  of  Oliver  W.  B.  Peabodt'm  Lifo  of  the  nume ;  S.  Swktt's  Sketch  of  the 
Battle  of  Bunkcr'rt- Hill,  etc.,  etc.    By  Jou?r  Fellowa.    In  one  volume,   pp.831.    New-Yoik: 

JaM£8   D.  IjOCKWOOU. 

In  the  papers  which  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  under  the  title  of  *0U  iW.  at 
the  BaTy^  we  took  a  final  leave  of  the  subject  upon  which  they  treated.  The  charges 
which  they  contained,  and  many  more  of  kindred  import,  are  embraced  in  the 
volume  before  us,  wherein  the  writer,  having  abundant  space,  has  fortified  his 
positions  by  all  the  collateral  authorities  extant.  The  author  fearlessly  courts 
scrutiny,  both  in  relation  to  his  statements  and  his  motives.  *  Objections,*  says 
he,  in  his  preface, '  are  made  to  my  undertaking,  that  it  is  too  late  to  correct  erro- 
neous statements  of  occurrences  which  happened  so  long  ago  as  our  revoln- 
tionary  war;  that  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  dead  should  not  be  disturbed;  *De  mor- 
tuis  nil  nisi  bonum*  and  so  forth  ;  as  though  the  truth  should  not  be  told  for  the 
benefit  of  the  livinij,  from  fear  of  injuring  the  dead,  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
harm.  This  principle  carried  out  would  render  history  as  worthless  as  romance. 
Many  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  even  if  they  suspected  they  had  been  cheated 
in  respect  to  the  history  of  Ptttnam,  they  would  not  wish  now  to  be  undeceired  ; 
thus  showing  the  tenacity  with  which  the  great  mass  of  mankind  cling  to  pre- 
conceived opinions.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the  feelings  of  the  descendants  of  General 
Putnam  would  be  wounded  by  any  remarks  tending  to  depreciate  the  military 
fame  of  their  ancestor.  To  this  I  answer,  that  in  the  United  States  every  person 
is  estimated  by  his  individual  merits ;  and  the  descendants  of  General  Putram 
may  be  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  without  claiming  one  of  the  greatest  heroes 
in  the  world  for  their  ancestor.  If  the  history  of  our  glorious  Revolution  has  been 
perverted  by  awardinsf  undue  honor  to  some,  to  the  neglect  of  those  more  deserv- 
ing ;  if  the  stories  promulpiatcd  to  the  world  by  Colonel  Humphreys  and  others,  of 
the  wonderful  prowess  and  achievements  of  Israkt.  Pt'tnam  are  not  true,  and  the 
credit  bestowed  upon  thorn  disreputable  to  an  intelligent,  free  people,  the  writer 
can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  ihown  to  be  at  variance  with  fact.  This 
is  the  object  he  had  in  view,  without  any  ill-will  toward  General  Putnam  or  any 
of  his  family,  none  of  whom  has  he  ever  known  ' 
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Napoleon  in  1S12. —  We  derive  the  following  interesting  sketch  from  an  esteemed 
friend  and  correspondent,  to  whom  our  readers  have  heretofore  been  indebted  for  enter- 
tainment of  no  common  order :  *  The  minutest  circumstance  connected  with  the  man 
'  whose  deeds  have  eclipsed  all  past  fame  and  rendered  all  future  doubtful,'  is  now  become 
historical.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  happened  to  be  in  Paris  during  the  spring  of  1612, 
when,  although  negotiations  were  going  on  between  Prince  Kourakin  and  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Afiairs,  every  one  knew  that  war  with  Russia  had  been  decreed  in  the  mind 
of  Napoleon.  Day  after  day  large  bodies  of  troops,  of  every  arm,  arrived  and  departed 
toward  the  north,  after  having  been  reviewed  by  the  Emperor.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  splendid  equipment,  martial  bearing,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  waving 
their  glittering  eagles  as  they  defiled  by  thousands  before  their  invincible  leader  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  Officers,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  detested  warfare  in  Spain, 
spoke  of  the.  conquest  of  Russia  as  a  frolic  of  a  few  months,  from  which  they  'were  sure 
to  return  crowned  with  fresh  laurels  of  victory.  They  indulged  in  the  most  absurd  spec- 
ulations concerning  the  incidents  and  perils  of  the  approaching  campaign,  and  seemed 
as  ignorant,  as  they  were  regardless,  of  all  the  horrors  which  awaited  them  in  their 
fatal  retreat  through  the  frozen  plains  of  Russia.  On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  May 
the  tri-colored  banner  of  France  no  longer  floated  above  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries. 
Napoleon  had  departed  with  the  Empress  for  Dresden,  to  play  the  part  of  *  King  of 
kings.'  The  evening  preceding  I  saw  him  at  the  Grand  Opera,  which  was  then  in  the 
Rue- Richelieu.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  occupied  the  front  of  the  box ;  behind  them 
stood  rows  of  officers  of  the  imperial  household,  in  brilliant  costumes,  and  the  two 
adjoining  boxes  were  filled  with  dames  d'honneur  and  distinguished  courtiers.  The 
Emperor  entered  the  theatre  in  the  midst  of  the  performance.  The  whole  audience 
arose  to  salute  him,  which  he  acknowledged  by  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head  before  he 
took  his  seat.  He  remained  until  the  ballet  was  nearly  ended,  and  then  took  leave  with 
the  same  careless  ceremony  with  which  he  entered.  He  appeared  to  take  no  interest  in 
what  was  passing  upon  the  stage,  except  for  a  few  moments,  when  Gardelle  and 
BiooTTiNis  danced  a  pas  de  deux.  His  glass  was  constantly  in  use,  directed  to  all  parts 
of  the  theatre,  as  if  he  were  intent  upon  examining  the  face  of  every  individual  present. 
Occasionally  he  raised  his  hand,  without  turning  his  head,  to  receive  his  snuflT-box  from 
the  chamberlain,  who  stood  up  behind  him,  in  watchful  attendance.  Not  a  word  was 
uttered  by  him  to  the  Empress,  nor  to  any  other  person  in  the  box.  It  was  evident  from 
the  restlessness  of  his  manner,  that  his  mind  was  preoccupied  with  far-away  scenes ; 
and  if  the  dark  curtain  of  futurity  could  have  been  lifted  for  a  moment,  what  scenes  and 
events  would  he  not  have  beheld !  Being  very  near,  I  kept  my  eyes  rivetled  upon  him. 
He  was  in  a  plain  uniform  of  blue,  with  red  cufis  and  white  facings,  and  wore  the  grand 
cross  and  nbbon  of  the  legion  of  honor.    His  person  was  rather  corpulent,  but  seemed 
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muscular  and  active.  His  blue-gray  eye  was  deep  set  in  his  head,  and  occasionally  threw 
out  vivid  flashes  of  expression.  Hi.s  forehead  was  broad  and  smooth,  and  hb  temples 
thinly  covered  with  dark  brown  hair.  His  nose  was  firmly  set  and  finely  formed,  and 
his  mouth  and  chin  were  the  model  of  classical  beauty.  His  visage  was  square,  and  his 
neck  very  short.  His  complexion  A^-as  healthy,  but  colorless ;  his  beard  of  a  bluish 
tinge.  His  face  and  expre.«tsion  were  calm  and  grave,  more  benignant  than  commanding, 
and  bore  the  aspect  of  a  sculptured  Grecian  marble.  Now  and  then  his  features  relaxed 
from  their  habitual  expression  of  melancholy  into  a  smile  of  exquisite  sweetness  and 
good-nature.  His  small  triangular  cocked-hat  lay  beside  him,  and  his  hand,  which  was 
small,  white,  and  plump,  frequently  rested  u|)on  the  cushion  before  him.  Although  I 
had  often  seen  him  before,  my  mind  always  recurs  to  his  appearance  on  that  memorable 
evening.  I  saw  before  me  the  mysterious  being  whose  genius  had  exalted  him  to  the 
summit  of  human  power,  and  whose  hand  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  civilized  world. 
I  beheld  him  at  the  very  apex  of  his  glor)',  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  upon  his 
immortal  campaign,  which  shattered  his  power  and  hastened  his  downfall.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  analyze  the  sensations  which  passed  through  my  mind  while  standing  in  the 
presence  of  a  man  whose  fame  filled  the  universe,  and  in  whom  alone  seemed  imbodied 
the  power  of  moving  the  world.  It  excited  emotions  of  sublimity  akin  to  those  felt  upon 
seeing  Mont  Blanc  or  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  but  more  intense,  more  active,  more  re- 
flective ' 

We  deem  this  an  appropriate  place  to  introduce  to  the  reader  a  passage  from  a  late 
Edinburgh  Review  on  the  character  and  career  of  Napoleon,  incidentally  oircurringina 
notice  of  Alison's  '  History  of  Europe.'  The  reviewer  expresses  his  satisfiustion  at 
finding  in  Mr.  Alison  a  zealous  though  discriminating  admirer  of  the  military  genius  of 
Bonaparte  ;  and  he  denounces  the  contrary  judgment,  proclaimed  by  a  few  military 
critics  through  the  *  United  Service  Journal,'  and  supported  with  a  vehement  and  disdainful 
asperity,  as  '  singularly  ungracffid^  to  say  the  least.'  This  depreciating  spirit  was  most 
unsparingly  and  oflensively  exhibited  in  a  series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  An  officer  in 
the  British  army, '  well  known  for  his  speculations  in  the  theory  of  war,'  and  possessing, 
beside,  experience  in  actual  service ;  and  it  is  in  reference  to  the  ingenious  reasoning, 
contemptuous  invective,  and  ironical  derision  of  these  papers,  that  the  reviewer  remarks : 

'  Ws  do  not  poMess  the  technical  knowledge  necesnary  to  dissect  the  criticisms  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  We  can  only  judge  as  unlearned  mortals  —  let  scientific  tacticians  say  what  ther 
will,  always  must  judi^e  —  by  grenen&l  results.  We  can  only  consider  what  Napoleon  did,  and 
whether,  according  to  the  ordinary  ddctnnc  of  chances,  it  is  conceivable  that  he  could  have  done 
•o  much,  had  he  been  a  man  of  no  extraordinary  powers.  Napoleon,  then,  commanded  in  per- 
son at  Ifiurteen  of  the  greatest  pitched  baitles  which  historv  has  recorded.  Five  times— at 
Marengo.  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland.  and  Wagram  —  he  crushed  the  o|>posing  army  at  a  blow; 
finished  the  war,  in  his  own  emphatic  phrnse,  by  a  cnufh^e-fottdre ;  and  laid  the  vanquished  power 
humbled  and  hopeless  at  his  feet.  Five  times  —  at  Borodino,  I jutzcn,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  and 
Ligny  —  he  was  oIao  decidedly  victorioui*.  though  with  less  overwhelming  efiect.  At  Eylan  tha 
victory  was  leA  undecided.  At  LeipMic,  the  French  were  defeated,  as  is  well  known,  bv  a  force 
which  outnumbered  their  own  as  five  to  three.  At  Waterloo,  it  is  trencrelly  acknowledged  tlMl 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleo^t  was  owing,  not  to  anv  deficiency  in  skill  on  his  part,  but  to  the  invin- 
cible obstinacy  of  the  British  infantr\',  who  are  aamitted.  even  by  the  French  accounts,  to  have 
displayed  a  passive  courage,  of  which  the  most  experienced  warnor  might  be  excused  for  think- 
ing human  nature  incapable.  At  Aspem  alone,  to  judge  from  the  able  account  of  Mr.  Auaoii, 
does  the  partial  dclcat  of  the  French  empen)r  oppear  to  have  been  owing  to  any  faulty  amngs- 
ment  of  his  own.  Five  of  his  ten  actions  were  gained  over  equal  or  superior  <i>rces ;  and  ammg 
the  generals  defeated  by  him,  we  find  the  distinpiished  names  of  Wurmser,  Melas,  Benningaen, 
Blucher,  and  alK>ve  all,  the  Archduke  Charles.  We  might  produce  still  stronger  testimonies.  We 
might  relate  the  glorious  successes  of  his  first  Italian  campaign,  in  which  fimrpowerfttl  aimiea 
were  successively  overthmwn  by  a  force  comprising,  from  first  to  last,  but  sixty  thousand  men. 
Wc  might  notice  his  mmaniic  achievements  in  Kg>'pt  and  Syria,  against  a  new  and  harassing 
•ystem  of  hostility.  Wc  might  enlarge  on  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  exploits— the  protractel 
struggle  which  he  maintained  in  the  heart  of  France,  with  a  remnant  of  only  fifty  thousand  men, 
against  the  quadruply  superior  numbers  of  the  Allies.  But  all  this  is  unnecessary.  If  the  snc- 
cesses  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  insufficient  to  prove  that  Napoleox  was  a  general  of  the 
first  order,  the  reputation  of  no  soldier  who  ever  existed  can  be  considered  as  established.  If  rack 
numerous  and  extraordinary  examples  are  insufficient  to  establish  a  rule,  then  there  is  no  taek 
thing  as  reasoning  by  inducnon.  It  is  in  vain  to  endeavor  to  explain  away  such  a  snccesaion  of 
proofs.  Technical  cavils  can  no  more  prove  that  Napolkon  was  a  conqueror  by  chance,  than  the 
two  sage  Sergeants  mentioned  by  Pope  could  persuade  the  public  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  mere 
wit.    The  common  sense  of  mankinn  cannot  be  permanenuy  lileuoed  by  scientific  jaigon.    Plam 
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men,  thou|rh  neither  lawyers  nor  mathematicians,  see  no  presumption  in  pronouncing  Alfred  a 
great  lefrislator,  or  Newton  a  great  astronomer.  It  is  equally  in  vain  to  attempt  to  neutralize  the 
proofs  of  Napoleon's  superiority,  by  balancing  them  with  occasional  examples  of  rash  presump- 
tion ;  or,  even  did  such  exist,  of  iinaccountable  infatuation.  No  number  of  failures  can  destroy 
the  conclusion  arising  from  such  repeated  and  complete  victories.  The  instances  in  which  fools 
have  blundered  into  brilliant  successes  are  rare  ;  but  the  instances  in  which  men  of  genius  have 
been  betrayed  into  gross  errors  are  innumerable.  And,  therefore,  where  the  same  man  has 
brilliantly  succeeded  and  lamentably  failed,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  the  success  is  the  rule, 
and  the  failure  the  exception.  Every  man  constantl)r  forms  his  opinions  respecting  the  aflfairs  of 
real  life  upon  this  theor>'.  In  literature,  in  science,  in  the  fine  arts,  no  man's  miscarriages  are 
allowed  to  diminish  the  credit  of  his  successes.' 

Let  us  hope  that  this  judgment  of  one  of  the  first  Reviews  in  Europe,  a  jtidgment 
sustained  by  nine  in  ten  reflecting  minds  throughout  the  civilized  world,  will  incite  the 
English  '  military  critics '  to  the  reluctant  admission,  that  Napoleon  was  at  least  a  *  clever 
captain,'  although  he  happened  to  be  overborne  by  the  hosts  of  his  allied  adversaries  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Waterloo. 


A  BRIEF  Glance  into  the 'Abysm  of  Time.'  —  Very  few  persons  probably  are 
aware  that  contemporaneous  with  the  '  Spectator/  as  it  came  out  in  numbers,  was 
another  publication,  similar  in  design,  and  characterized  by  a  good  deal  of  ability,  called 
'  The  Country  GeiUUman?  It  was  '  imprinted  for  Mr.  Waller,  over  against  Fetter- 
Lane  in  Fleet-street,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  near  Tom's  CoflTee- House,  Covent- Garden.'  It 
is  quite  easy  to  perceive  that  the  wind  was  taken  out  its  sails  by  the  earlier  and  better- 
manned  craft ;  but  although  laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  deemed  an  imita- 
tion of  its  more  fortunate  rival,  it  was  yet  a  very  original  work,  and  many  of  its  papers 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  '  Spectator*  itself  We  conceive  ourselves  fortunate 
in  having  secured  (while  standing  for  a  few  moments  to  filch  entertainment  from  a 
street  book-stall)  a  volume  of  '  The  Country  Gentleman ; '  partly  because  it  is  pleasant  to 
look  back  at  literary  competition  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  partly  because  we 
think  that  an  extract  or  two  from  its  rare  pages  will  amuse  the  reader.  We  condense  the 
annexed  speculations  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  an  ancient  Caspar  Hauser,  from  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  phenomenon.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  this  mysterious  being  was  a  veritable  personage,  or  the  nucleus  for  an 
effective  satire  upon  the  gross  materialism  which  was  rife  in  certain  quarters  at  that 
period.  The  writer  of  the  narrative  begins  by  stating  that  he  has  just  returned  from 
court,  where  he  saw  a  wild  youth,  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  recently  been  found 
naked  in  the  woods  of  Hamelen  in  Germany,  running  upon  all-fours,  sometimes  climbing 
up  trees  like  a  squirrel,  and  entirely-  unacquainted  with  his  species.  We  are  introduced 
to  a  company  of  ingenious  and  learned  gentlemen,  who  are  discussing  the  question  how 
the  wild  man  came  to  be  in  the  forest,  and  how  he  supported  himself  in  his  uncomfort- 
able solitude.  One  of  the  speakers  argued,  that  *■  he  had  lately  read  the  opinion  of  certain 
philosophers,  who  maintained  that  mankind  originally  sprang  up  out  of  the  ground  like 
corn  or  asparagus ;  and  though  the  species  might  since  have  been  propagated  by  genera- 
tion, yet  he  could  not  be  convinced  that  the  earth  had  lost  this  prolific  faculty.  This 
creature  here  before  our  eyes,  may  have  been  a  mandrake,  and,  by  a  peculiar  conjunction 
of  some  of  the  planets,  or  by  some  extraordinar}'  operation  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth, 
may  have  ripened  into  a  human  being!'  AAer  they  had  debated  about  his  origin  for 
some  time,  one  of  the  company  advanced  a  strange  proposition  in  relation  to  the  wijd 
gentleman's  estate,  which  was  founded  upon  Mr.  Hobbs's  notionof  the  equality  of  every 
man^s  rights  to  the  benefits  of  nature.  *■  Since  this  man,'  said  he, '  seems  to  be  the  imme- 
diate offspring  of  the  earth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  ought  to  have  an  equal 
proportion  of  his  mother's  inheritance  ;  and  it  is  most  reasonable  that  he  should  make  his 
claim  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  he  first  sprung  up.  Now,  because  it  will  take  up 
so  much  time  before  the  Imperial  Diet  can  meet,  in  order  to  adjust  his  proportion  and 
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settle  the  difTerence  which  must  arise  on  his  demands,  I  think  all  the  world  ought  to  con- 
tribute to  his  maintenance,  because,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  anivene, 
possessed  of  an  acre  of  gjround,  that  can  positively  say  this  youth  has  not  a  title  to  some 
part  of  it.'  Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  another  person,  who  said  that  his  alle- 
gation could  not  be  supported  by  law,  for  that  his  pretensions  would  be  set  aside  by  the 
statute  of  limitations.  The  seriousness  oi  this  man's  countenance,  and  the  grave  nnnner 
of  his  speaking,  set  all  the  company  a- laughing,  which  putting  him  in  some  confusicMi,  he 
retired  and  hid  himself  hi  tlie  crowd.  Presently  aAer  somebody  started  the  question  M 
to  the  rank  which  the  wild  youth  ought  to  hold  in  the  world.  There  could  be  but  one 
place  above  him,  and  that  belonged  to  him  who  was  heir  in  a  right  line  from  Adam,  his 
elder  brother ;  and  he  could  not  but  be  oi  opinion  that  until  this  person  was  fimnd  out,  he 
should  have  the  iirat  place  in  all  manner  of  company,  save  where  there  was  a  crowned 
head.  Sir  Johx  Novel  replied  to  this  with  some  concern ;  he  beliex-^d  he  knew  what 
belonged  to  good  manners  as  well  as  any  body ;  but  for  his  part,  he  oould  n't  think  of 
giving  place  to  a  man  who  came  into  the  world  like  a  cucumber!  A  Welch  gentlemsDi 
who  stood  near  him,  said  that  he  was  very  easy  as  to  that  point ;  for  he  had  pkiin  proof, 
whenever  he  was  called  upon,  that  his  family  descended  in  a  right  line  from  Adam,  his 
elder  brother !  A  discussion  now  arose  as  to  the  language  which  it  would  be  best  to 
teach  the  wild  man.  One  remarked,  that  he  had  heard  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  mother 
tongue,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  the  easiest  to  pronounce.  Another  objected,  that 
Hebrew  could  be  of  no  use  to  him,  save  in  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and  argued  that  it  would 
be  much  better  for  him  to  learn  English.  ^  When  he  is  master  of  our  language,  and  csn 
ex[>lain  himself,  what  wonderful  discoveries  he  will  be  able  to  make  in  the  vegetaUe  and 
mineral  world  !  Imagine  him,  no  bigger  than  an  acorn,  expanding  himself  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  looking  into  all  the  arcana  of  those  subterraneous  beings ;  there  he  dis- 
covered how  the  analogous  juices  are  sucked  in  by  the  roots  of  one  plant,  while  the 
heterogenous  slide  away,  and  are  received  by  others,  to  whom  they  are  adapted  by 
nature  for  nourishment :  there  he  found  out  how  those  minute  jmrticles  assemble,  that 
compose  iron,  lead,  and  gold,  and  how  those  shining  materials  are  collected,  which  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  an  inimitable  lustre,  and  blaze  in  the  ears  of  fine  ladws  and  the 
diadems  of  princes ;  there  he  stiw  how  the  vapors  of  ^-ater  are  alembick*d  by  subtem- 
neous  fires,  to  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains,  and,  condensing  there,  fiill  down  again  in 
streams  and  rivulets.  Of  what  prodigious  use  will  this  knowledge  be  in  physics!  when 
he  comes  to  let  us  know  the  qualities  of  those  several  herbs  and  pkints  we  have  now  so 
little  acquaintance  with  ;  when  he  instructs  us  in  the  operation  of  minerals,  whether  by 
the  infusion  of  liquor  or  by  pulverization,  calcination,  or  by  combination  with  other  medi- 
cinal bodies ! '  Some  one  here  inteqiosed  the  objection,  that  this  theory  *■  supposed  the 
wild  man  to  possess  the  capacity  of  ^-alking  up  and  down  through  all  parts  of  the  earth 
as  freely  as  if  be  wero  above  ground,  and  judging  as  well  of  things  when  he  was  but  a 
month  in  embryo,  as  one  of  our  flesh-born  fellows  here  could  do  at  thirty  years  old.' 
'Well,  why  not? '  rejoined  the  theorist,  testily ;  *  can  any  man  prove  the  contrary?  Who 
the  devil  should  hinder  him  ? '  This  was  considered  a  i>oser ;  and  the  court  at  this 
moment  breaking  up,  tlie  knot  of  pseudo-philosophers  A^'as  suddenly  dissolved. 

Nothing  is  more  natural,  though  nothing  is  in  reality  more  dangerous,  than  the  unlim- 
ited fondness  of  parents  for  their  children.  Tlie  annexed  sketch  of  one  of  those  '  smart ' 
and 'mischievous'  little  imps,  usually  described  by  the  endearing  diminutive  of  Mittle 
witches,'  aflcirds  a  graphic  picture  of  the  evil  in  question,  which,  like  all  good  pictures, 
will  probably  never  be  out  of  date  :  <  I  remember  when  I  first  came  from  the  university, 
I  went  to  visit  an  aunt  of  mine  ;  and  coming  in  as  the  tea  >\'as  served,  she  had  but  just 
presented  me  with  a  dish,  when  of  a  sudden  a  pin,  stuck  somewhere  behind  me,  made 
me  spring  up  and  spill  the  scalding  liquor  uiK>n  my  legs.  You  may  imagine  I  was  a  good 
deal  out  of  countenance,  while  all  the  company  laughed  as  though  they  would  split  their 
sides.    As  soon  as  I  had  a  little  collected  myself,  I  went  to  sit  down  again,  but  fell  all 
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along  upon  the  floor ;  for  it  seems  the  little  baggage,  that  had  wounded  me  before,  had  in 
my  confusion  pulled  away  the  chair.  When  matters  were  a  little  set  to  rights,  all  the 
satisfaction  I  had  was,  to  hear  the  mother  of  this  wild  creature  say  she  had  served  twenty 
so  before  me,  and  she  hoped  I  would  not  take  it  ill,  for  *■  it  was  the  unluckiest  giri ! '  I 
bore  my  misfortune  as  well  as  I  could,  but  reflected  on  the  weakness  of  her  parent,  who 
methought  should  have  taught  her  more  civility  and  good  manners  at  those  years.  This 
romp,  it  seems,  was  a  favorite  child,  and  preferred  to  all  the  rest  because  she  did  the  most 
mischief  The  action  for  which  she  got  the  greatest  applause  was  the  setting  fire  to  a 
cradle  in  which  lay  one  of  her  little  sisters.  Since  that  time  I  have  never  seen  her;  bat 
have  heard  a  melancholy  story  of  her,  that  she  married  her  mother's  footman,  and  after- 
ward became  lost  alike  to  virtue  and  to  shame.'  •  •  •  The  ladies,  it  would  seem,  were 
discussed  with  great  freedom  in  the  periodicals  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  good  deal  of 
satire  was  thrown  away  by  '  The  Country  Gentleman '  upon  the  pestilent  practice  of  face- 
painting  which  prevailed  so  generally  at  that  period,  and  which  was  deemed  so  essential 
to  beauty,  that  when  '  my  Lady  Varnish  '  sat  to  a  celebrated  artist  for  her  portrait,  he 
'  begged  that  she  would  give  him  leave  to  send  for  some  of  her  own  Lake^  or  else  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  hit  the  likeness  of  her  ladyship's  cheeks ! '  Sorely  it  was 
some  cynical  old  bachelor,  or  a  luckless  lover,  discarded  of  a  reigning  belle  of  that  era, 
(alas!  where  is  her  beauty  now!)  who  wrote  thus  concerning  the  vanity  of  woman : 
<  There  is  nothing  so  natural  to  the  fair  sex  as  to  take  a  pleasure  in  their  own  beauty. 
They  please  themselves  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  others  to  please  them,  and  are  the 
first  to  discover  their  own  charms  and  fall  in  love  with  themselves.  As  long  as  a  woman 
is  in  full  possession  of  her  beauty,  no  misfortune  can  befall  her  which  she  cannot  in  some 
measure  alleviate ;  but  when  once  that  blessing  has  lef\  her,  all  the  other  advantages  of 
fortune  will  never  be  able  to  give  her  any  tolerable  satisfaction.  Wherever  she  goes,  the 
remembrance  of  what  she  has  lost,  or  the  consideration  of  what  she  has  at  present,  will 
give  her  a  thousand  inquietudes.  The  last  tears  which  beautiful  eyes  reserve,  are  spent 
in  bewailing  themselves  af\er  they  are  eflaced  out  of  all  hearts.  The  only  person  that 
still  laments  a  lost  beauty  is  she  who  was  once  the  possessor  of  it.'  '  No  more  at  present' 
from  '  The  Country  Grentleman.' 


THE        DRAMA. 


The  Park  and  the  Public.  —  Again  the  doors  of  'Old  Drury'  are  open.  The 
feats  of  the  ring,  the  gyrations  of  the  slack-rope,  and  the  old  jokes  of  the  clown,  have 
given  way  to  an  approach  to  the  '  legitimate  drama.'  The  taste  of  the  public  being  quite 
satiated  with  the  Aor««-trionic,  again  inclines  to  the  Aw-trionic.  'Oh,  flesh!  how  art 
thou  fishified ! '  Oh,  Taste !  what  an  incomprehensible  noun  substantive  art  thou ! 
Shades  of  Kean,  Cooke,  and  Conway  !  frown  not  upon  the  douigs  of  Welch  and 
Company  !  Call  it  not  desecration,  that  the  boards,  hallowed  by  thy  steps,  have  echoed 
to  the  tramp  of 'Crononhotonthologos'  and  his  less  intellectual  four-footed  brethren! 
Bring  not  the  jests  of  Falstaff  in  juxtaposition  with  the  jokes  of  Gossin  ;  but  darkened 
be  the  shade  of  Hamlet  by  the  shade  of  Joe  Miller  !  Vanish  the  scene  ;  and  oh ! 
mighty  ghosts  of  the  defunct  drama  I  frown  not  upon  tan  and  tinsel!  What  a  wayward 
donkey  is  a  '  gentle  public ! '  At  one  time  it  afiecteth  oats,  and  abideth  not  the  temptation 
of  hay ;  at  another,  it  tumeth  its  body  out  to  grass,  and  spumeth  com ;  at  one  moment 
it  ambleth  along  the  highway  with  the  donkey's  most  agile  step ;  at  another  it  budgeth 
not  a  foot ;  coax  it  gently,  and  it  cocketh  up  its  long  ears,  and  stands  at  ease  ;  belabor  it 
with  a  cudgel,  its  auriculars  assume  an  acute  angle,  and,  drawing  its  tail  between  its  legs, 
it  resteth,  like  a  post  four  feet  in  the  ground,  upon  its  reser\'ed  rights.  Our  donkey  has 
had  all  sorts  of  feeding ;  gingerbread  and  whip-syllabubs  sufficient  to  nauseate  iU  sus- 
ceptible stomach ;  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  enough  to  swell  it  out  like  an  alderman  ; 
but  it  cries  '  peccavi ! '  to  the  substantials,  and  grows  delicate  and  whimsical  as  a  sick 
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girl  upon  the  cheese-cakes.  Now,  by  the  beard  of  Hippocrates !  do  we  sweari  that  oar 
'  gentle  public '  is  sick!  It  hath  lost  its  taste,  (swallowed  i\f^ paiaU  perhaps,)  and  needs 
the  doctor.  Is  there  no  healing  balm  extant?  —  no  moral  Brandbkth's  pills?  —  no 
mental  purge  ?  Liearncd  professors  have  dosed  it  with  the  panada  of  public  lectures ;  and 
very  dry  nurses,  under  the  form  of  pubhc  disputants,  have  administered  pap,  and  endea- 
vored to  strengthen  its  corpus  with  snipes ;  yet  the  patient  has  wasted  away, and  refuses 
to  be  convalescent.  But  the  Park,  like  some  great  hospital,  has  opened  its  gates  once 
more,  to  receive  back  this  sickly  subject ;  and  may  Apollo  smile  upon  the  eflbrts  of  the 
doctors !  A  succession  of  such  sterling  pieces  as  marked  the  last  season  at  this  theatre, 
may,  it  is  hoped,  do  much  to  win  back  the  old  admirers  of  the  legitimate  drama  to  their 
first  love.  Lecturers  may  expend  their  eloquence  upon  every  subject  of  art,  science, 
and  philosophy,  including  all  the  'ologics  ;  concerts  may  exert  their  dulcet  influence  tiU«- 
'  like  the  sweet  south  breathing  o*er  a  bed  of  violets,'  we  taste  the  '  odor '  of  their  music ; 
deep,  argumentative,  and  hair-splitting  lawyers,  like  smart  overgrown  school-boys,  may 
indulge  their  amiable  vanities,  by  publicly  discussing  the  long-mooted  question  of  the 
moon's  geology,  and  decide  upon  green  cheese  as  its  primary'  formation ;  yet  to  our  poor 
fancy,  a  well-regulated  theatre  offers  attractions  paramount  to  any  of  these.  We  are  not 
of  those  who  desire  to  be  lectured  into  the  mysteries  of  knowledge,  nor  of  that  intellec- 
tual crowd  who  seek  for  an  enlargement  oi  tlieir  ideas  upon  the  green-cheese  question, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spectacle  of  two  ambitious  aspirants  for  the 
honors  of  the  forum,  mentally  wrestling  upon  this  great  question,  'admittance  only  mie 
shilling,'  is  edifying,  exceedingly.  But  these  intellectual  exhibitions  have  for  many 
months  had  a  fair  field.  Every  subject,  we  believe,  that  ever  had  an  interest  since  Noah 
returned  from  the  first  exploring  cxi>edition,  has  been  fully  and  clearly  elucidated  by  the 
lecturers  ;  and  every  doubtful  question,  that  has  arisen  since  the  same  remote  period,  has 
been  definitely  settled  by  the  public  disputants  —  excepting  only  the  matter  of  '  the  milk 
in  the  cocoa-nut ; '  and  the  public  curiosity  being  thereby  calmed  and  satisfied,  the  mind  is 
left  free  to  appreciate  and  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  the  drama ;  for  all  which  we  thank 
these  philosophers,  and  humbly  express  the  hope  that  they  may  '  live  to  a  most  numerous 
age.*  __  o. 

Mitchell's  Olympic. —  In  the  way  of  attraction,  this  dramatic  *  Curiosity  Shop'  has 
carried  away  the  palm  from  all  the  other  kindred  resorts  of  the  town.  Since  the  per- 
formances at  this  establishment  were  last  noticed  in  the  Knickerbocker,  *  Fra  Dia- 
volo '  has  continued  successfully  to  alternate  with  other  opera-ish  pieces.  Miss  Tatlob, 
as  before,  has  won  golden  opinions  at  all  Iiands ;  although  excellent  as  she  certainly  is, 
both  as  a  vocal  and  dramatic  artiste,  we  confess  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  should  place  the  burden  of  such  music  as  that  of  'Zerlina'  upon  a  voice 
which  has  not  yet  acquired  that  firmness  and  stability  which  experience  alone  can  give. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  Mrs.  Ti.mms,  who  creditably  sustains  the  part  of  Frm  Dia- 
volo  ; '  of  Walcott,  who  is  an  admirable  actor,  and  the  best '  Lord  Allcash'  we  etver 
beheld  ;  of  Miss  Singleton,  who  sustains  the  part  of  his  lady  with  great  sweetness  and 
propriety  of  demeanor  ;  and  of  Mitchell,  who  makes  the  part  of  the  bandit  one  of  the 
most  striking  characters  of  the  piece.  Mu.«ic  would  seem  to  be  the  prominent  load-stone 
at  the  Olympic ;  and  clever  as  are  many  o(  the  burlesques  and  extravaganzas  which 
have  lately  been  produced  by  the  manager,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  of  them 
have  only  been  redeemed  from  unequivocal  *  demnition '  by  the  introduction  <rf*  one  « 
two  choice  ballads  or  songs  ;  such,  for  example,  as  those  which  Miss  Taylor  sang  to 
sweetly,  and  in  which  she  ^'as  encored  so  enthusiastically,  in  '  The  Wttite  Cat^  an  amus- 
ing enough  trifle  by  Planche,  but  not  particularly  felicitous  in  the  matter  of  musical 
selection.  Apropos :  has  there  not  been  some  change  in  the  musical  direction  of  the '  Olym- 
pic ? '  We  arc  not  altogether  av-  fait  in  the  harmonious  mysteries ;  but  it  has  strack  us 
latterly,  that  neither  the  instrumental  nor  the  vocal  'force'  have  that  *  pleased  alacrity 
they  were  wont  to  have '  in  their  endeavors  to  win  the  favorable  sufirages  of  large  and 
appreciating  audiences.  If  there  be  any  special  cause  for  this,  it  behooves  the  manager 
to  see  that  it  is  removed. 
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Professor  Oreenbank's  Lectures  on  ElocuHtioii. —  Seldom,  we  believe,  hts  a 
public  lecturer  '  carried  the  town  with  him '  more  unanimously  than  Professor  Green- 
bank,  in  his  courses  of  lectures  on  elocution,  delivered  recently  at  the  Society  Library. 
He  came  among  us,  it  is  true,  with  a  high  reputation  from  England,  and  with  the  warm 
eulogies  of  the  Boston  press,  and  numerous  letters  from  her  most  eminent  citizens  to 
the  most  distinguished  of  ours  ;  but  he  had  a  hackneyed  theme  to  contend  with,  and  one 
which  had  been  served  up  ad  nauseam  in  various  forms  to  our  citizens.  But  Professor 
Greenbank  soon  '  cleared  his  way.'  To  say  nothing  of  his  fine  commanding  person, 
and  manly,  expressive  features,  which  established  in  his  favor  at  once  '  that  first  appeal 
which  is  to  the  eye,'  his  complete  critical  analysts  of  every  thing  belonging  to  elocution ; 
the  movements  of  the  head,  body,  and  limbs  ;  the  play  of  the  features,  in  the  expression 
of  tlie  various  passions ;  the  sound  and  modulation  of  the  voice ;  the  force  of  timely  and 
adequate  accent ;  all  these  were  admirably  set  forth,  and  illustrated  by  examples  which 
were  given  with  the  most  marked  effect,  and  with  an  enunciation  that  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  It  was  our  purpose  to  have  cited  three  or  four  of  Professor  Greenbank*s 
recitations,  which  made  so  striking  an  impression  upon  his  audiences ;  but  we  must  close 
in  brief  with  the  remarks  of  an  English  contemporary,  of  deserved  authority,  which  we 
can  cheerfully  indorse  :  *  Professor  Greenbank's  oratorical  powers  are  of  a  very  supe- 
rior  order,  and  the  practical  use  which  he  makes  of  his  elocutionary  attainments,  fally 
proves  the  efficiency,  the  polish,  and  the  refinement  of  the  school  in  which  he  has  studied. 
His  style  of  speaking  is  highly  classical ;  he  is  impassioned,  but  logical ;  vehement,  but 
chaste ;  parenthetical,  but  clear ;  his  manner  is  highly  eflfective,  his  gesticulation  elegant, 
and  his  voice  judiciously  inflected.'  We  commend  Mr.  Greenbank  to  the  attention  of 
such  of  our  readers  in  the  Atlantic  cities  as  may  be  within  reach  of  his  instructive 
expositions. 


A  Pictt:re  of  Tinnecum. —  Our  sanctum  has  recently  received  an  addition  to  its 
pictorial  adornments,  which  we  cannot  permit  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  for  we  have  derived 
from  its  contemplation  a  great  deal  of  quiet  enjoyment,  and  desire  not  only  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  the  donor,  but  also  to  render  some  slight  tribute  to  his  promising  genius. 
Our  friend,  the  historian  of  Tinnecum,  through  whose  hands  we  receive  the  painting  in 
question,  introduces  it  to  our  notice  with  a  few  characteristic  remarks  :  '  Upon  the  sign- 
board, which  hangs  out  in  all  weathers,  and  which  was  merely  struck  oflT  by  a  carelesa 
brush  to  illustrate  some  mechanic's  trade,  you  will  frequently  remark  the  bold  lines  of 
genius,  and  perhaps  a  more  genuine  truth  and  feeling  than  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
within  costly  frames,  or  the  sumptuous  pages  of  the  annual.  The  accompanying  picture 
is  by  Mr.  James  H.  Wright,  a  self-instructed  artist  of  the  village  of  Tinnecum,  who 
has  undertaken  to  portray  his  native  place,  as  it  existed  in  its  palmiest  days.  Perhaps 
his  afiection  for  it  has  induced  him  to  color  the  scene  too  highly,  and  to  infuse  into  it, 
considering  the  lonely  seclusion  of  the  place,  too  many  of  the  bright  tints  and  golden 
hues  of  Claude.  See  how  the  harvests  wave  upon  the  hill-side,  and  fill  up  with  golden 
luxuriance  the  Milley !  In  the  mellow  light,  and  seen  by  the  artist's  correct  perspective, 
Tinnecum,  with  its  back-ground  of  hills  undulating  in  the  distance,  its  meandering  Swan- 
creek,  its  meadows,  and  thinly-scattered  dwellings,  looks  like  one  of  the  sweetest  pas- 
toral spots  upon  earth.  Any  person  who  had  ever  seen  the  place,  would  acknowledge 
the  picture,  and  it  would  really  *  astonish  the  natives.'  To  go  into  a  little  description  of 
its  details  :  The  tavern  stands  in  a  state  of  melancholy  ruin,  with  its  gutter  ready  to  fall 
from  the  eaves,  and  looking  through  all  its  broken  panes  as  if  it  pathetically  depk>red  the 
march  of  temperance,  and  would  *  purwail  on  it  to  stop.'  Nevertheless,  the  landlord 
stands  before  the  door,  smoking  his  pipe  with  indifierencej  as  if  he  were  beneath  his  own 
*  vine.'    The  sign-board  presents  the  picture  of  a  forlorn  horse,  with  exaggerated  bones, 
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and  hump-backed,  like  a  dromedary,  the  divine  production  of  »ome  Tinnecum  sign- 
painter,  and  which  was  thought  a  gnreat  achievement  of  art  when  first  suspended  before 
the  admirin;^  eyes  -  of  community.'  Tlius  far  our  friend  :  but  his  dewription  of  this  mel- 
low and  meritorious  picture  is  flir  from  complete.  He  has  omtttctl  all  allusion  to  the 
quaint  old  octagon-church,  where  the  Dutch  damsels  were  wont  to  sport  their  Sunday 
finery  and  sunny  smiles ;  the  blacksmith 's-shop,  in  the  soft  shadow  of  a  spreading  tree, 
its  flaming  for?e  shining:  brigrhtly  withhi,  w^liile  the  master  bends  at  the  door,  with  the 
hind-leg  of  a  sleek  cliesnut-marc  in  his  lap,  receiving  '  professional  aid '  at  his  hand  ;  the 
ancient  well-sweep,  with  its  *  moss-covered  bucket,'  and  the  boy  clambering  upon  the 
roof  of  the  house,  to  liberate  his  kite,  arrested  by  the  branches  of  a  withered  pophr ; 
Tight,  the  '  colored  person,'  with  his  cattle  bathing  in  the  calm  waters  of  Swan-creek  ; 
Tom  Vax  Diddlemas,  resplendent  in  Thimblk's  bright-buttoned  coat,  convening  wiih 
the  landlord  ;  and  last,  not  least,  tlic  office  of  the  Tinnecum  Gazette,'  over  the  horse-shed 
of  the  inn,  and  the  partizan  hand-bilU  of  which,  upon  its  sides,  declare  *  Tinnecum 
Erect ! ' — of  all  these  our  correspondent  says  notliing ;  but  they  go  to  make  up,  with  the 
features  he  bn»  indicated,  a  pleasing  and  full,  although  not  crowded  composhioOi  the 
faithful  coloring  of  which  is  by  no  means  its  least  merit. 


*  The  Two  Pledges  :  the  Kept  axd  the  Broken.' —  Our  excellent  friend  and 
tributor,  Harry  Franco,  after  a  portion  of  this  department  of  our  Magazine  had  passed 
through  the  press,  left  for  us  a  brief  sketch,  entitled  as  al>ove,  which  we  are  but  too  glad 
to  '  lay  on  the  Table,'  as  himself  suggests,  in  an  indicated  contingency.  There  is  a  moral 
in  this  little  narrative,  which  is  not  unworthy  of  heed  by  those  whose  'reform'  extends 
to  only  one  vice,  leaving  others  of  an  almost  darker  dye  not  only  uncorrected,  but  to 
increase  and  multiply,  without  let  or  hindrance.  Much  as  we  esteem  the  great  temper- 
ance cau.«e,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  its  prominent '  apostles '  need 
*  reformation '  in  reganl  to  vices  scarcely  less  henious  than  inebriety.  Intemperance  may 
not  consist  alone  in  intoxication,  as  the  times  give  abundant  proof.    But  to  our  narnitiva  : 

'In  the  flfreen,  snnny,  nnd  secluded  liille  town  of  New-Dirp  lived  Teuhis  Van  Deuzkb.  Of 
cour:»e  he  wan  Ixmi  there,  bccnn^e  all  its  inhnbitnnts  ^verc  txim  within  iu  borders ;  a  peculiarity 
whicli  probably  beloiiirs  to  no  other  town  on  the  continent  of  the  new  world.  Tsmf if  was  edu- 
cated in  the  family  of  a  profeAAional  houi»e-rnrpenter,  and  it  irt  believed  that  he  perfected  himself-in 
his  miMter'ii  culling :  but  whether  by  hituitiun  or  precept  id  not  preci^^ely  known,  although  it  could 
not  have  l>een  by  either  example  or  practice,  nince  there  ha.'*  lH>en  no  honsc  built  in  the  tOMrn  dar- 
ing the  ln*t  century.  He  grew  up  to  the  resipectnble  nge  of  thirty  withotn  any  thing  remaricable 
haxing  occurred  to  him,  which  in  the  lil'e  of  u  hero  \a  Kufricicntiy  remarkable  in  iticlf,  to  render 
him  a  remarkable  person.  It  in  not,  however,  for  this  reason  that  we  have  intmdaced  hinHo  the 
reader.  It  so  happened  that  the  dwelling-house  of  TEVxis'it  *  Iioks  '  was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Black  llori^e  Taven),  a  venenible  house  of  entertainment,  which  bore  the  same 
appellation  many  years  before  the  rcvolntionnry  ^var,  and  during  that  gkirious  period  had  afforded 
shelter  and  refreshment  to  many  a  valorous  lover  of  freedom,  wlwise  deeds  and  names  are  no^r 
covered  with  the  dust  of  oblivion.  This  venerable  housi;  had  a  southern  front,  which  looked 
directly  upon  the  hills  of  Ncversink  ,  and  it  was  slmded  by  a  comfortah]e-lo<iking  verandah  which 
was  always  kept  us  white  as  snow,  and  in  the  hentsof  snnuner  had  a  peculiarly  inviting  aspect  to 
those  who  were  fond  of  reclining  ui  the  shade  and  sipping  (HMiling  drinks.  It  will  not  appear 
very  surprising  then  that  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  Teunt:*,  and  that  he  there  acquired  a  fondnesa 
for  drink  which,  so  far  I'rom  its  being  diminished  by  the  return  of  winter,  seemed  rather  to  be 
increased  ;  and  when  the  snow-white  verandah  of  the  '  Klack  Horse'  no  langi;r  tempted  him  to 
lounge  upon  its  benches,  for  the  very  reason  of  its  literal  snow-whiteness,  a  close  box-slove  in 
the  bar-room  within  was  quite  as  |)otent  in  drawing  him  to  its  g(>nial  warmth,  where  he  thnnd  hoi 
drinks  quite  as  soothing  to  his  palate  as  a  horn  of  whi.-tky  with  a  lump  of  ice  in  if  had  been 
in  the  summer  season.  In  process  of  time  Tkuitis  became  a  '  regular  soaker,'  and  his  perMm 
manifested  all  the  outward  peculiarities  which  arc  common  to  that  condition.     He  was  the  by-word 
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and  reproach  of  the  %%'hole  county,  and  nothing  but  his  good-nature  saved  him  from  being  '  turned 
out  of  society;'  for  men,  and  women  too,  will  forgive  almost  any  vice  if  it  is  redeemed,  or 
accompanied  by  amiability,  as  they  will  not  tolerate  ill-nature  if  it  be  accompanied  with  the  most 
exalted  virtues.  But  the  luve  of  liquor  had  not  obliterated  all  the  loveable  qualities  of  TsuNlL 
No !  abandoned,  hardened,  deadened,  and  lost  as  he  appeared  to  the  voice  of  friendship  and 
reproof,  he  yet  retained  enough  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature  to  love  his  own  species,  and  he  mani- 
fested  this  by  falling  in  love,  in  the  most  desperate  and  determined  manner,  with  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors' daughters,  Miss  Anoelixb  Dusenburt.  Upon  being  made  acquainted  with  his  passion, 
the  young  lady,  and  the  young  lady's  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts, 
cousins  and  second-cousins,  all  protested  against  it,  and  declared  that  it  must  not  be  thought  of; 
that  Angelixe  could  do  better  and  ought  to  do  better,  and  that  Teunis  was  a  most  outrageous 
and  presuming  person  to  dare  to  fall  in  love  with  her  in  that  manner.  So  the  young  lady  refused 
him,  and  her  friends  refused  him,  and  even  the  doctor  and  the  dominie  both  shook  their  heads,  and 
said  it  would  never  answer ;  and  TBUifis  professed  to  have  found  a  very  good  reason  for  drown- 
ing  his  sorrows  in  the  bottle,  which  he  strove  to  do  incessantly. 

^  Now  it  happened  that  about  this  time,  the  great  temperance  movement,  which  had  been  de- 
stroying distilleries  and  reforming  drunkards  for  more  than  ten  years,  extended  its  influence  even 
unto  New-Diep,  and  made  the  very  demijohns  in  the  venerable  '  Black  Horse '  look  blue.  Among 
the  very  first  converts  who  signed  the  tee-total  pledge  was  the  father  of  Anokliitb  DusxNBrmr, 
who,  in  the  paroxysms  of  his  awakened  philanthropy,  sought  out  Txums  Van  Dxuzbk,  and  tried 
to  rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his  degradation,  and  convince  him  of  4he  loveliness  o(  temperance  «ad 
the  charms  of  cold  water.  But  Teunis  was  deaf  to  persuasion,  and  dead  to  argument ;  until  ai 
last  the  new  apostle  of  temperance  worked  his  zeal  in  the  great  cause  up  to  such  an  exalted  pitch, 
that  he  promised  if  Teunis  would  sign  the  tee-total  pledge,  and  keep  sober  for  twelve  months,  he 
should  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  be  endowed  with  the  hand  of  Anobline,  with  all  her  personal 
charms  and  worldly  goods.  Although  Teunis  was  at  the  time,  in  figurative  language,  'half 
shot,'  ^e  was  instantly  seized  with  a  desire  to  join  the  cold-water  army ;  and  without  giving  his 
Corypheus  time  to  repent  of  his  proposition,  he  put  his  name  to  the  pledge,  and  from  that  moment 
began  to  '  brush  up.'  We  must  leave  the  imagination  of  our  readers  to  conceive  the  astonishment 
of  the  ancient  and  orderly  inhabitants  of  Ncw-Diep,  when  they  perceived  the  change  which  had 
come  over  Teums,  and  hasten  on  to  more  important  particulars. 

'Just  six  months  aAcr  this  event,  a  grand  temperance  meeting  was  held  in  the  County  Hall ; 
and  to  give  brilliancy  to  the  occasion,  and  insure  a  full  attendance,  Teunis  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  stand  up  in  the  meeting  and  relate  his  experiences.  Fortified  by  thoughts  of  Anobline, 
as  an  ancient  knight  in  his  struggles  with  a  drngon  overcame  the  power  of  his  scaly  enemy  by 
repeating  the  name  of  his  mistress,  Teunis  overcfune  his  dread  of  public  opinion,  and  delivered 
himself  of  his  experiences,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  a  numerous  auditory,  and  the  hopeful  eonver- 
■ion  of  two  youthful  citizens,  who  could  boast,  if  they  were  boastfully  given,  of  being  the  descend- 
ants of  an  African  prince.  But  what  were  trophies  like  these  to  the  longing  heart  of  Teunis  7 
He  looked  around  that  vast  hall,  and  scanned  the  faces  of  the  listening  crowd,  dimly  illuminated  as 
they  were  by  a  dearth  of  tallow-candles  which  threw  out  more  grease  than  lights  but  he  no- 
where perceived  the  ruddy  face  of  her  for  whosef  sake  he  displayed  himself;  and  he  hastened  fron 
the  hall  and  ran  with  rapid  steps  to  the  house  of  her  father.  There  he  beheld  an  unusual  glare  of 
lights  in  the  spare-room.  What  could  it  mean?  Was  she  sick?  No;  people  do  not  illuminate 
their  spare-rooms  for  sickness.  All  anxious  to  learn,  he  listened  beneath  the  window.  Amaze- 
ment !  He  heard  the  voice  of  the  d  im'nie  speaking  in  solemn  tones ;  and,  too  impatient  to  listen, 
he  burst  open  the  door,  and  beheld  a  sight  ^hich  he  will  probably  never  forget. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  spare-room  stood  Anobline,  dressed  all  in  white  muslin,  and  looking 
lovelier  than  ever  she  looked  before,  in  the  very  act  of  promising  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  a 
brown-faced,  black-haired  young  man  of  six  feet  and  some  odd  inches,  whom  Teunis  immediately 
recognized  as  her  second  cousin,  Pbtbr  Van  Deuzbb,  who  owned  a  farm  in  the  west-quarter. 
The  whole  afl'air  was  too  palpable  to  require  an  explanation  ;  so  none  was  either  asked  or  made  ; 
and  Tkunis  rushed  into  the  street,  partly  resolved  to  break  his  neck,  and  partly  resolved  to  break 
htK  pledge.  Like  a  sensible  man,  he  did  neither ;  but  like  a  very  insensible  man,  he  went  to  law, 
and  sued  the  father  of  Anobline  for  a  breach  of  promise.  How  the  sutt  will  terminate,  ean  be  a 
matter  of  small  moment  to  the  public,  since  every-body  knows  that  in  contested  cases  both  sides 
suHcr,  let  the  jury  decide  as  they  may.  But  to  the  friends  of  temperance  it  may  be  a  consoling 
fact  to  know,  that  Tstmis  continues  true  to  his  pledge,  although  there  have  not  been  wanting 
croakers  who  have  predicted  that  he  will  break  it.' 
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Gossip  with  Readebs  aud  Corkespowdejtts.  — 'Oh!  that  I  had  the  wingfs  of  a  dove,  that  I 
might  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! '    So  prayed  the  psalmist  to  be  free ;  and  such  doubtleM  was  hi» 
aspiration,  whose  triumphant  death  is  thus  recorded  in  a  note  from  an  esteemed  friend  and  corres- 
pondent :  *  In  an  upper  room  of  an  old-iashioned  mansion,  within  a  short  day's  ride  of  the  city  of 
New- York,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  an  old  man  and  infirm,  both  from  age  and  long  illness,  lay  npom 
his  bed.    Every  thing  around  indicated  convenience,  comfort,  and  extreme  neatness,  bat  there 
was  no  ostentation.    The  venerable  patriarch  was  supported  by  pillows,  and  in  this  reclining 
position  his  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  door,  as  if  expecting  some  one  to  enter.    It  was  a  clear, 
bright  summer  morning.    The  windows  were  all  open,  and  a  few  rays  of  the  son  MraggNng 
through  the  tliick  foliage  of  the  forest  shade-trees  which  surrounded  the  dwelling  played  upon  the 
wall,  and  the  slight  current  of  balmy  air  shook  gently  the  long  gray  locks  of  the  aged  invalid. 
The  door  opens,  and  his  bed  is  surrounded  with  familiar  faces — all  save  one,  the  venerable  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  who  stonds  a  little  in  advance,  and  near  him  a  priest,  while  around  kneel  or  reclino 
the  relatives.    The  bishop  breaks  silence,  by  commencing  to  read,  in  a  distinct,  finn  voice,  tho 
beautiful  service  of  his  church,  preparatory  to  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  was  the  last  office  of  religion  to  l>e  performed  for  one  whose  days  upon  the  earth  were  numbered. 
The  sacred  symbols  were  produced ;  and  while  in  the  midst  of  their  administration,  a  wild  turtle- 
dove flew  into  the  room,  and  circling  around,  alighted  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  dying  man.    In 
instant  all  was  hnshcd  in  breathless  ylcnce.    The  sacred  and  chosen  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
present.    The  eyes  of  the  old  man  turned  upward,  as  he  held  in  his  attenuate  hand  the  emblems 
of  a  Saviour's  love.    The  venerable  bishop,  with  upliAed  arm,  leaning  partly  over  him ;  the  fam- 
ily group — children  and  children's  children  —  what  a  pictnre!    After  resting  for  a  moment,  tho 
beautiful  stranger  rose  upon  its  wings,  and  sailing  gently  round,  glided  out  through  the  open  win- 
dow.   The  old  man's  hold  upon  life  was  almost  gone.    In  a  liitle  while  he  turned  his  fkce  to  tho 
wall ;  the  tranquil  spirit  quietly  took  its  flight ;  and  the  pilgrim  of  four-score  years  w«s  gathered 
to  his  fathers  in  peace.     His  life  had  been  hmg,  useful,  and  honorable,  and  his  death  was  peaceful 
and  triumphant.    May  this  authentic  incident  produce  in  the  bosom  of  him  who  reads,  as  did  its 
narration  in  that  of  him  who  writes,  deep  emotions  of  love,  and  devout  thanks  to  Him  who  is  tha 
God  and  Father  of  us  all ! '  •  •  •  Saxderhox,  the  'American  in  Paris.'  a  writer  utrho  has  truo 
humor  enough  in  him  to  supply  a  dozen  would-be  wits  of  the  modem  school,  somewhere  tells  us 
that  he  once  called,  while  in  Paris,  to  see  a  renowned  tailor  of  that  gay  metropolis  upon  '  profes- 
sional business.'    lie  found  several  persons  assembled  for  a  similar  purpose  in  an  ante-room, 
expecting  the  return  of  a  servant  who  hud  gone  to  acquaint  his  master  that  the  gentlemen  were 
awaiting  an  audience.    The  messenger  soon  came  bark  with  the  intelligence  that  the  artist  *  could 
not  that  morning  be  interrupted,  as  he  was  composing.'^    The  time  for  '  fashion's  changes  *  had 
neariy  arrived,  and  he  was  pacing  his  room,  lost  in  the  '  ardorof  composition'  of  a  coal  and  wmiat- 
coat !    It  was  this  very  sketch  of  Sandkrso?},  wc  have  no  doubt,  that  suggested  to  a  late  London 
essayist  the  tone  of  the  following  rhapsody  upon  the  eharaeter  of  a  fashionable  coat    He  could 
scarcely  have  hit  the  thing  more  felicitously  had  Jovck  himself  been  his  artist-sitter:  *  There  is  A 
harmony,  a  propriety  in  the  coal  of  a  man  of  fashion,  an  unstudied  ease,  a  graceful  asrmmetry,  a 
delicacy  of  expresition,  that  has  always  filled  us  with  the  profoundest  admiration  of  the  genius  of 
the  artist :  indeed,  no  ready  money  could  pnrchose  coats  that  we  have  seen ;  coats  that  a  real  love 
of  the  subject,  and  working  upon  long  crodit,  for  a  high  connection,  could  alone  have  given  to  the 
world ;  coats,  not  the  dull  conceptions  of  a  geometric  cutter,  spiritlessly  outlined  upon  the  shop- 
board  by  the  crayon  of  a  mercenary  foreman,  but  the  fortunate  creation  of  superior  intelligence, 
boldly  executed  in  the  happy  moments  of  a  generous  enthusiasm!    Vain,  very  vain  is  it  fbr  the 
pretender  to  fa-'thion  to  go  swelling  into  the  atelier  of  a  firiit-ratc  coat-architect,  with  his  xeadf 
money  in  his  hand,  to  order  such  a  coal !     Onfn  such  a  coat,  forsooth !  order  a  Raphael,  a  Michael 
Angelo,  an  epic  poem ! '  •   •   •  A  fueling,  common  we  believe  to  most  thoughtful  minds,  is  thus 
described  by  the  '  Ettrick  Shepherd,*  in  a  colloquy  with  Chrtstofhkr  North,  in  the  *  Nootee 
Ambrosianae,'  soon  afler  the  death  of  1)\-ro\.    '  I  canna  bide,'  he  sa)'B,  'to  think  that  BTEOir'B 
dead.    There's  a  wonderful  mind  swallowed  up  somewhere.    Gone!  and  gone  so  young!  and 
maybe  on  the  threshold  of  his  truest  glory,  bnith  as  a  man  and  a  poet !    It  makes  me  sad  to  think 
o't.    I  shall  never  see  a  grand  blue  sky  fu'  of  stars,  nor  look  out  upon  the  forest,  when  all  the 
winds  of  winter  are  howling  over  the  wilderness  of  dry,  crashing  branches,  nor  stand  beside  the 
sea  to  hear  the  waves  roaring  upon  the  rocks,  without  thinking  that  the  spirit  of  Btron  is  near  me. 
In  the  hour  of  awe,  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  and  in  the  hour  of  death,  I  shall  remember  Brmojr.' 
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'Are  ye  not  a  part  of  me,  and  of  my  soul, 
As  I  of  you  ? ' 

asks  Guilds  H/bold  of  these  elements,  in  ^  whose  ennobling  stir  he  felt  himself  exalted ; '  and 
beautifully  has  the  Shepherd  illustrated  the  force  and  truth  of  the  sublime  apostrophe.  •  •  •  In  the 
Knickerbocker  for  May,  1836, '  L.'  of  Newburgh  Mrill  find  the  same  theme  be  has  chosen  for  an 
essay,  elaborately  and  admirably  treated.  The  impressions  which  a  vast  metropolis  like  the 
*  Empire  City '  is  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  are  well  presented  by  our  coma- 
pondent ;  but  his  reflections  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  are  far,  far  better  expressed  in  a  recent 
poem  of  Bryant  : 


'  How  fast  the  fleeting  figures  come ! 
The  mild,  the  fierce,  tne  stony  face ; 
Some  bright  with  thoughtless  smiles,  and  some 
Where  secret  tears  nave  leA  their  trace. 

*  They  pass  —  to  toil,  to  strife,  to  rest ; 
To  halls  in  which  the  feast  is  spread ; 
To  chambers  where  the  funeral  guest 
In  silence  sits  beside  the  dead. 

'  And  some  to  happy  homes  repair. 

Where  children,  pressing  cheek  to  cheek, 
Where  mute  caresses  shall  declare 
The  tenderness  they  cannot  speak. 


'  And  some,  who  walk  in  calmness  here, 
Shall  shudder  as  they  reach  the  door 
Where  one  who  made  their  dwelling  dear, 
Its  flower,  its  light,  is  seen  no  more. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'  Each,  where  his  tasks  or  pleasures  call. 

They  pass,  and  heed  each  other  not ; 
There  is  who  heeds,  who  holds  them  all, 
In  his.  large  love  and  boundless  thought. 

*  These  struggling  tides  of  life,  that  seem 
In  way^ward,  aimless  course  to  tend, 
Are  eddies  of  the  mighty  stream 
That  rolls  to  its  predestined  end.' 


Such,  friend  '  L.,'  were  your  sensations,  as  yon  travened  for  the  first  time  Broadway, 

*  Amid  the  sound  of  steps  that  beat 
The  murmuring  walks  like  autumn  rain.' 

It  is  the  test  of  true  poetry,  that  it  gives  to  one's  own  thoughts  '  the  best  of  words,'  and  to  emotions 
which  one  cannot  express,  an  audible  utterance.  It  is,  in  other  words,  thought  kindling  itself  at 
the  fire  of  living  thought.  •  •  •  We  are  indebted  to  an  obliging  friend  for  a  copy  of  '  Notes  of  a 
speech  intended  to  have  been  made  by  a  distinguished  delegate  to  the  Universal  Suflhige  Conven- 
tion at  Albany,'  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  '  Notes '  are  from  the  pen  of  the  gifled  and 
lamented  Sands  ;  and  although  in  the  richest  vein  of  burlesque,  they  form  the  staple  of  Mr.  John 
Neal's  farcical  yet  serious  '  lectures '  on  the  '  rights  of  women,'  lately  hissed  down  at  the  Taber- 
nacle in  Broadway.  *  Why  should nH  women  vote?'  asks  the  imaginary  speaker.  'If  single, 
they  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  privilege  as  bachelors  are ;  for  if  they  own  property,  they  are  taxed 
for  it ;  if  they  do  not,  they  work  for  a  living,  and  contribute  to  the  aggregate  of  public  wealth.  If 
married,  they  bear,  nurse,  and  educate  citizens.  As  to  children,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  fixing  twenty-one  years  as  the  period  of  their  political  enfranchisement.  A  boy  at  fourteen 
and  a  girl  at  twelve  can  lawfully  contract  marriage;  and  why  should  they  not  be  represented? 
As  to  children  still  younger,  I  would,  to  encourage  population,  give  the  father  as  many  votes  as 
he  had  babies.  Methinks  I  now  see  the  glorious  time,  when  a  worthy  pair  shall  come  in  a  wagon 
to  the  polls,  with  all  their  amiable  issue,  t^^minate  members  for  the  great  council  of  their  coun- 
try ;  when  the  respectable  matron,  beside^rer  husband's  numerous  votes,  shall  give  two,  one  for 
herself,  and  one  for  the  young  citizen  unborn ! '  But  jesting  aside  ;  how  ridiculously  absurd  is  the 
jargon  of  insane,  itinerant  lecturers  upon  the  '  political  rights  of  woman ! '  Nature  has  given  to 
the  male  sex  the  exclusive  powers  of  government,  by  giving  to  that  sex  the  physical  strength  and 
energy  which  the  exercise  of  those  powers  calls  into  constant  and  active  exertion.  To  the  female 
a  more  delicate  organization  is  given ;  and  little  need  is  there  to  repine,  that  her  lot  is  different 
from  that  of  her  protector,  man.  He  has  the  storms  of  life  to  encounter.  She  has  the  duties  of 
domestic  life  to  sustain,  and  the  calm  and  simshine  of  domestic  peace  to  enjoy.  Hers  is  the 
domestic  altar ;  there  she  ministers  and  commands,  in  all  the  pleiititude  of  undisputed  sway  ;  the 
fountain  of  love  and  blessedness  to  all  around  her.  '  There  are  women,'  says  an  eloquent  writeri 
'  whose  happiness  consists  in  ignorance  of  what  the  world  calls  pleasures ;  whose  glory  consisti 
in  retirement.  Wholly  devoted  to  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother,  they  consecrate  their  days  to  the 
practice  of  the  unobtrusive  virtues.  Absorbed  in  the  management  of  their  families,  they  govern 
their  husbands  by  acquiescence,  their  children  by  mildness,  their  servants  by  goodness.  Their 
houses  are  the  abode  of  religions  sentiment,  filial  piety,  conjug^  love,  maternal  tenderness,  order, 
internal  peace,  undisturbed  slumbers,  and  health.    Domestic  and  economical,  they  set  at  defiance 
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inordinate  passion  and  painAil  want.  Tbe  poor  knock,  and  are  adiniited  and  relieved  ;  the  licen- 
tious man  and  the  prufli<!ate  do  not  venture  into  their  presence.  Reserve  and  dignity  of  char* 
actor  muke  such  women  respected ;  indulgence  Tor  the  frailties,  and  pity  for  the  inis£>nune«  of 
others,  make  them  beloved;  prudence  and  firmness  make  tlicm  venerated.  They  purify  and 
enlighten  the  whole  moral  atmosphere  around  them  with  all  that  is  genial  in  warmth  and  pore  in 
light/  •  •  •  Sitting  down  to  our  port-folios,  filled  to  repletion  monthly,  as  many  of  oar  town-coa* 
tributors  know  from  perstmal  inspection,  with  new  communications,  we  are  varioosly  affected  by 
tho  varying  subjects  or  styles  of  our  correspondents.  And  thus  it  chances,  that  in  jotting  duwn  oar 
careless  gossip  with  readers  and  contributors,  we  are  compelled  to  change  with  the  changelhl 
bundle  oi  thoughtful  or  humorous,  pathetic  or  burlesque  productions,  spread  out  before  ua,  and  lo 
which  we  must  needs  in  some  way  advert.  We  can  only  say,  therefore,  to  any  who  aball  con- 
demn one  thing  and  approve  another,  or  vice  versa^  which  may  api)ear  in  our  salmaguudi,  thai  he 
will  be  certain  to  find  our  cogiuitioiis  serious  or  comical,  acconltng  ti>  the  humor  we  Direre  in  when 
we  wrote  them ;  and  they  will  either  divert,  instruct,  or  tire  him,  aAer  the  humor  Ac  it  in  when  he 
reads  them.  Mirth  and  sadness  arc  nearer  ncighl)ors  than  most  persons  imagine.  *At  this  preaent 
writing'  the  former  prevails  with  us ;  for  we  have  just  been  glancing  over  an  amusing  sketch  of 
an  Orange-county  rto/tiii>/,  (tonnerly  called 'fiddler,')  to  whom  we  shall  ere  long  introduce  onr 
readers.  Straitwny  we  thought  of  that  vugul)ond  musician  and  composer,  lately  described  by  a 
London  wag.  AAer  alluding  to  some  of  his  '  compositions,'  the  writer  adds :  '  His  chief  score  is 
preserved  in  chalk  at  the  back  of  the  bar-room  door  of  the  Cat-and- Boots.  It  presents  a  series  of 
running  passages,  and  it  is  expected  the  landlord  will  add  an  obligate  of  his  own,  at  no  distant 
period.  Among  other  efforts  of  his  genius,  we  have  heard  it  whispered  tliat  he  has  an  idea  of  car- 
rying out  an  entirely  novel  plan,  which  will  place  him  in  permanently  comfortable  circumslancea. 
It  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  composition,  and  is  to  be  called  '  Sixpence  in  the  Pound,*  which 
he  contemplates  dedicating  to  his  creditors ! '  •  •  •  Among  the  numerous  names  embimced  in 
Ghiswold's  '  Pi>ets  and  Poetry  of  America,'  we  do  not  observe  that  of  Sblick  Osborn.  Who 
and  what  he  was,  beyond  an  American,  and  a  writer  of  several  articles  of  verse  which  reflect 
credit  upon  his  talents,  we  are  quite  unable  to  say.  The  following  lines,  which  are  imbued  with 
harmony  and  lessons  fruitful  of  moral  rcfleetiim,  we  believe  are  from  his  pen : 


Where 's  the  man  who  seeks  for  Fame? 

Haste !  the  laurel  give  him : 
Unfold  the  scroll,  and  write  his  name  — 

'T  is  all  tlie  grave  will  leave  him. 

Where  is  he  who  toils  for  Gold  ? 

Give !  let  noUjf^lit  alloy  it ; 
When  n  few  brief  days  are  told. 

No  more  can  he  enjoy  it. 

Where  's  the  bosom  swelled  with  Pride? 

Spare !  I  would  not  wound  it ; 
For  Death  shall  twine  at  eventide. 

His  mean,  scant  garment  round  it. 


Where  's  the  heart  on  Pleasure  bent? 

Pour!  a  double  measure ; 
Health  and  lite  to-morrow  spenti 

Gone  will  be  tlie  treasure. 

Where  's  the  soul  that  looks  above 

Pleasure,  gold,  and  glory? 
All  that  earthly  passions  move. 

All  that  lives  ni  story? 

Take  each  cup  of  joy  away, 
To  others  filled  and  given ; 

Oh  !  what  are  all  these  baubles  — say, 
To  him  whose  home  is  Heaven  ? 


OcR  friend  and  old  correspondent,  Sarosnt,  (who^  new  Magazine,  by  the  way,  let  us  hint  lo 
the  editor,  has  never  yet  reached  uo,)  as  we  see  by  a  daily  journal,  has  thought  it  advisable  to 
notice  an  attack  in  the  '  New  Wbrltl,^  by  some  '  rejected  c<mtributor.'  up«m  his  publication,  "niia 
was  unwise.  Even  the  editor  was  ashamed  of  his  importunate  correspondent,  and  disclaimed 
him.  All  that  such  a  smull-heer  *  complainant'  desires,  is  the  notoriety  of  any  notice  whatsoever. 
If  leA  to  his  native  insignificance,  he  mourns  with  Mkddlk  in  the  play,  that  he  can  *  get  nobody 
to  kick  him.'  Now  to  our  mind.  i>ne  of  the  most  amusing  spectacles  in  lit'e,  is  a  mollified  but 
imixiient  litterateur  of  this  sort:  an  ambitious  'authorling'  perhaps  of  a  small  volume  of  effete 
and  lamentable  trash,  full  of  little  i<lle,  ragged  ideas,  stolen  and  disguised  among  original  inani- 
ties, which  has  fallen  dead-boni  fnnn  the  press,  befon*  the  first  fifty  (iopies  printed  are  exhausted 
in  a  Uhird  ffiition .' ^  Disturb  not,  friend  Sargent,  the  leaden  reiiose  of  a  ^  critic '  which  is  even 
more  harmless  than  it  is  malignant.  Something  wus  said,  we  believe,  in  it's  ctiromtuiicaiion 
about  the  'Oi.i>  Kmc'k's  dwindling  away,'  and  ^all  that  sort  of  thing  and  »o  forth;*  but  having 
received  on  tlmt  day  an  accession  of  thirty-eight  new  names  to  our  list  of  subscribers,  with  'what 
complacency  did  we  consign  the  paragraph  to  the  '  receptacle  of  things  hist  upon  earth !  *  •  •  «  We 
gave  many  months  since  in  these  pages  a  numb«r  of  amusing '/magiNary^fijiivr«  fo  iinayiiiaFy 
Cone^ffOHdeHtfy^  from  the  enlivening  pen  of  Ollapod.    Wc  have  recently  come  across  several 
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others  from  the  same  source,  which  we  shall  present  hereaAer.  A  late  number  of  that  amusing 
publication,  '  Punch  in  London/  has  one  or  two  clever  examples  in  tliis  kind.  We  select  a  medi- 
cal nnd  a  legal  specimen :  '•  In  an  action  for  fees,  a  pliysician  cannot  recover.  In  cases  of  illness, 
the  patients  are  oAen  in  the  same  predicament.^  ^On  a  bill  or  note,  the  statute  begins  to  run  as 
soon  as  it  is  due.  The  acceptor,  if  he  cannot  pay,  had  better  do  the  same  thing.'  •  •  •  We  quite 
agree  with  the  writer  of  the  article  upon  '■The  Style  Sententious^'  which  we  have  filed  for  insertion, 
that  '  many  persons  of  rcnily  narrow  views  and  limited  intellect  acquire  a  reputation  for  great 
profundity  and  amount  of  thought,  by  a  species  of  word-mongering  in  a  confined  space.'  A  natu- 
ral antithesis,  or  true  terseness,  is  always  effective  and  pleasing ;  but  the  labored  transposition 
and  inversion  of  words,  to  express  a  thought  which  when  analyzed  is  either  common>place  or 
indiflerently  uncommon,  is  a  vice  of  composition  which  needs  the  whip  and  branding-iron.  A 
specimen  of  true  and  very  beautiful  antithetical  expression  is  furnished  us  by  the  Persian  poet 
Hafiz: 

'  Ox  parent's  knee,  a  naked  new-bom  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  while  all  around  thee  smiled ; 
80  live,  that,  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep. 
Calm  thou  mayest  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep.' 


Therk  are  periods  in  nearly  every  man's  life,  when  he  is  tempted  to  exclaim,  with  the  heart- 
worn  German :  '  Fly,  then,  false  shadows  of  Hope !  I  will  chase  you  no  more ;  I  will  believe  yoa 
no  more.  And  ye  too,  haggard  spectres  of  Fear,  I  care  not  for  you :  ye  too  are  all  shadows  and  a 
lie !  Let  me  rest  here,  for  I  am  way-weary  and  life-weary.  I  will  rest  here  but  to  die ! '  Death, 
which  on  account  of  uncertain  events  daily  threatens,  and  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  life  ia 
never  far  off,  is  to  such,  a  '  refuge  from  the  storm  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest.'  *■  Many  periods 
of  my  own  life,'  says  Cickro,  'have  seemed  favorable  for  dying,  when  I  wish  I  could  have 
departed ;  for  nothing  more  was  to  be  acquired :  the  burdens  of  life  were  increased,  and  wars 
with  fortune  only  remained.  If  it  could  happen  to  me  that  my  death  should  be  foretold,  joyfully 
and  with  thanksgiving  would  I  obey  ;  esteeming  myself  about  to  be  Creed  from  prison  and  loosed 
from  my  chains,  either  to  return  to  a  home  which  is  eternal,  and  plainly  our  own,  or  to  be  free 
from  all  sensation  and  trouble.  Let  us  consider  nothing  an  evil  which  is  appointed  by  the  Fathbb 
of  all  things.  For  not  at  random  nor  by  chance  were  we  formed  and  created,  but  by  a  Power 
which  would  consult  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  nor  would  produce  or  sustain  that  which, 
when  it  had  exhausted  every  hardship,  should  encounter  the  woes  of  eternal  death.  Let  us  rather 
think  a  harbor  and  place  of  refuge  is  prepared  for  us.  Pray  Heaven  we  may  arrive  there  with 
wide-spread  sails !  But  if  adverse  winds  throw  us  back,  we  shall  still  arrive  there,  though  a  little 
more  slowly.'  •  •  •  Some  people  have  a  singular  way  of  communicating  to  others  their  particular 
trains  of  thought.  We  have  encountered  one  or  two  awkward  instances  of  this ;  as  for  example : 
Sitting  one  evening  at  the  dinner-table  of  a  friend,  whose  champagne  chanced  to  be  of  neither  the 
'  Star'  nor  'Cliquot'  brands,  we  observed  a  connoisseur  in  potables  set  down  his  glass,  aAer  a 
slight  sip,  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  indicated  that  he  was  in  the  ^  pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  difficulties.'  Presently  he  inquired  of  his  host :  ^  How  is  Neteark  flourishing 
now  ?  I  have  not  been  there  these  five  years.'  Now  the  querist  could  n't  have  been  thinking  of 
eider .'  '  Oh  I  no ;  by  no  means ;  oh !  certainly  not ;  on  the  contrary ! '  •  •  •  A  correspondent 
('  R.  M.,' of  Lancaster,  Penn.)  is  kind  enough  to  say,  that  the  brief  remarks  with  which  we 
accompanied  the  passage  from  Mr.  Strbkt's  ^School-House'*  in  our  last  number '  found  an  echo  in 
his  own  heart,  chilled  as  it  is,  in  the  winter  of  life,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  sunny  days  of  boy- 
hood.' Will  our  friend  tell  us  whence  he  obtained  the  beautiful  lines  on  childhood,  an  extract 
from  which  he  encUises  to  us  ?  We  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  hearing  them  repeated  by  a  twin 
spirit,  now  gone  to  renew  the  childhood  of  the  soul  in  a  '  better  land : ' 


'  Theit  not  a  passing  cloud 
Obscures  the  sunny  scene, 
No  blight  on  the  voung  tree. 
No  thought  of  wnat  may  be. 
Or  what  hath  been. 

•  But  all  in  hope — not  hope. 
For  all  things  are  possessed ; 
No,  f>eace  without  alloy, 
And  innocence  and  joy, 
In  the  young  breast. 


*  And  all-oonfiding  love, 
And  holy  ignorance ; 
Their  blessed  veil  soon  torn 
From  eyes  foredoom'd  to  mourn, 
For  man's  ofl!ence. 

*■  Oh!  thither,  weary  spirit! 
Flee  from  this  world  defiled ; 
How  oA.  heart-sick  and  sore, 
I  've  wished  I  were  once  more 
AlitUechild!' 
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Ws  are  not  surprised  that  the  extracts  from  the  ^AnnaJs  of  the  Parish^''  which  we  gave  in  our 
last  number,  should  have  attracted  attention  to  that  admirable  work.  A  friend  and  correspondent 
writes  us,  that '  aAer  perusing  the  touching  account  of  the  death  of  Naitse  Banks,  the  school- 
mistress, he  went  to  several  book'Stores  to  obtain  the  volume,  but  without  success.'  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  '  secured  it,  and  sat  up  all  night  to  read  it.'  We  subjoin  a  few  more  passages  from  the 
'Annals,'  which  we  had  copied  fur  insertion  in  our  March  issue :  '  It  is  in  spirited  outlines  of  a 
scene,  a  character,  or  an  incident,  that  we  conceive  Galt  to  be  almost  unrivalled.  His  pen  haa 
the  quality  of  an  artist's  pencil.  Let  us  string  together  two  or  three  more  examples.  Here  is  a 
French  dancing-master,  with  his  opera-hat,  come  to  take  tea.  with  Lady  Macaj>am  :  ^  Mr.  Mao- 
skipnish  was  a  great  curiosity ;  with  long  spindle  legs,  his  breast  shot  out  like  a  duck's,  and  hia 
head  powdered  and  frizzled  up  like  a  tappit-hen.  He  was,  indeed,  the  proudest  peacock  that 
could  be  seen ;  and  he  had  a  ring  on  his  finger,  and  when  he  came  to  drink  hu  tea  at  the  Bread- 
land,  he  brought  no  hat  on  his  head,  but  a  droll  cockit  thing  under  his  arm.'  Mr.  Catknns  gives 
a  dinner  of  '  turtle-fish,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  beasts  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  country- 
side,' of  which  the  simple-hearted  clergyman  partakes  -.  '  We  drank  lime-punch  as  we  ate  the  tur- 
tle, which,  as  I  understand,  is  the  fashion  in  practice  among  the  Glasgow  West  Indy  merchants, 
who  are  famed  as  great  hands  with  turtles  and  lime-punch.  But  it  is  a  sort  of  food  that  I  should 
not  like  to  fare  long  upon.  /  uhu  not  right  the  next  day;  and  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  when  eaten 
too  often,  it  has  a  tendency  to  harden  the  heart  and  make  it  crave  for  greater  luxuries.'  Could 
any  thing  be  more  characteristic  than  this  outline  sketch  of  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England  by 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian  ?  *  The  most  particular  thing  in  the  company,  was  a  large,  round-faced 
man,  with  a  wig,  that  was  a  dignitary  in  some  great  Episcopalian  church  in  London,  who  was 
extraordinary  condescending  toward  me,  drinking  wine  with  me  at  the  table,  and  saying  weighty 
sentences,  in  a  fine  style  of  language,  about  the  becoming  grace  of  simplicity  and  innocence  of 
heart,  in  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  of  Christians,  which  I  was  pleased  to  hear ;  for  really  he 
had  a  proud  red  countenance,  and  I  could  not  have  thought  he  was  so  mortified  to  humility  within, 
had  I  not  heard  with  what.sincerity  he  delivered  himself,  and  seen  how  much  reverence  and 
attention  was  paid  to  him  by  all  present,  particularly  by  my  lord's  chaplain.'  We  have  spoken  of 
Lady  Macadam,  and  here  is  a  graphic  portrait  of  her  ladyship,  who  is  a  capital  specimen  of  a 
▼ery  common  species  of  would-be  juvenile  maidens :  '  What  I  most  misliked  in  her  ladyship  was 
a  lightness  and  juvenility  of  behavior  altogether  unbecoming  her  years,  for  she  was  past  three- 
score, having  been  long  married,  without  children.  She  was  to  be  sure  crippled  with  the  rheuma- 
tics, and  no  doubt  the  time  hung  heavy  on  her  hands ;  but  the  best  friends  of  recreation  and  sport 
must  allow,  that  an  old  woman  sitting  whole  hours  jmgling  with  tl.  \X  paralytic  chattel  a  gttitar, 
was  not  a  natural  object.  What  then  could  be  said  for  her  singing  Italian  songs,  and  getting  all 
the  newest  from  Vatixhall  in  London,  a  box-full  at  a  time,  with  new  novel-books  and  trinkum- 
trankum  flowers  and  feathers,  and  swect-mcats,  sent  to  her  by  a  lady  of  the  blood-rojral  o( 
Paris?'  •  •  •  We  take  the  following  lines  fron  an  original  poem  of  the  late  Willis  GatloU) 
Clark,  inscribed  to  his  friend,  Chhistopuer  Columbus  Coxwell,  (son  of  Bishop  CoirwxLLi 
then  of  Philadelphia,)  who  was  about  departing  for  Rome,  where  he  was  to  reside,  and  where  we 
believe  he  afterward  died.    The  poem  bears  this  beatiful  motto  from  the  Abbe  db  Jarddt  : 

O  champs  de  I'ltalie !     O  campagnes  de  Rome ! 
Ou  dans  tout  son  orgeuil  git  le  n^ant  de  Phnmme  ! 
C'est  1 1  que  des  a-^pects  fameux  par  Ics  grands  noms, 
Pleins  de  grand  souvenirs,  et  de  nautes  lecons, 
Vous  oflrent  ces  objuts,  tr^sors  des  paysages ! 

The  writer  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  some  of  the  scenes  which  will  arrest  the  eye  and  win 
the  admiration  of  the  young  American.    '  Thou  wilt  stand,*  he  writes : 

Where  the  palace  of  the  Casars  will  win  thy  musing  eye. 
Where  the  mighty  spirits  of  the  past  have  hallowed  earth  and  sky: 
Thou  wilt  mark  Italia's  palaces,  the  lowering  shrines  of  fame, 
Where  the  pictured  walls  will  brinir  the  spell  of  many  a  glorious  name ; 
And  on  the  Amo's  bosom,  and  the  Tiber's  yellow  tide, 
Thy  bark  beneath  the  purple  sky  careeringly  will  glide. 

And  the  spirit's  inward  questioninsrs  will  sanctify  each  pile. 

Each  dome  on  ponderous  column  heaved,  each  proud  monastic  isle ; 

Where  the  dim  and  struggling  sunbeam  tnrough  the  oriel  panes  will  come, 

And  monument  and  cenotaph  look  pale  in  chastened  gloom  ; 

While  the  owl  upon  the  Palatine  will  wave  his  dusky  wing, 

That  voice  upon  the  ear  of  night  shall  wake  thy  slumbering. 
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Thou  wilt  mark  the  starlight  trembling  o^er  the  collisemn's  wall, 

The  moonbeams  coloring  ivy-caves  with  silvery  coronal  j 

And  as  the  TOlden  sunset  shall  tinge  Soracte's  brow, 

And  the  wide  campagna^s  waste  grow  dim,  as  day's  warm  glories  go, 

How  will  thine  ardent  spirit  grow  holy  in  such  hours, 

As  thy  dreams  warm,  through  faded  years,  with  all  their  spells  and  powers ! 

*  What  is  the  law,'  said  the  poor  tenant  of  a  grasping  landlord  one  day  to  a  distinguished  legal 
friend  of  ours, '  when  you  can't  pay  all  your  rent  on  quarter-day?  Can  the  landlord  turn  your 
family  into  the  street  ? '  '  Unless  there  is  sufficient '  distress '  on  the  premises,  he  can  certainly  do 
so,'  replied  our  friend,  using  the  legal  term,  and  one  admirably  expressive  of  the  arbitrary  power 
which  it  implies.  'Oh,  if  theU  will  stop  him,'  answered  the  poor  tenant,  not  understanding  the 
^  strict  meaning'  of  the  word, '  he  '11  find  distress  enough  on  my  premises ;  for  my  wife  has  a  little 
baby  only  a  week  old,  two  of  the  youngest  children  are  sick,  with  nobody  to  take  care  of  them  but 
a  sister  not  much  older ;  and  work  as  hard  as  I  can,  when  I  can  get  work,  I  can  scarcely  get 
enough  for  them  all  to  eat ! '  Here  was  ^  distress'  enough,  certainly,  to  satisfy  any  body  but  a  hard- 
hearted landlord  of  poor  tenements  in  New- York.  •  •  •  We  do  not  much  affect  puns,  conun- 
drums, riddles,  or  any  thing  in  that  style  of  literamre ;  but  the  following  is  *  not  so  bad : »  '  Why 
are  '  colored  gemmen '  merchants,  and  friendly  to  home-protection  ?  Because  they  deal  in  ebony 
and  ivory,  and  wear  their  own  wool?'  This  is  a  pleasant  thought  of  that  admirable  wit, 
Saxds.  •  •  •  We  can  make  nothing  of  the  *  blank-verse '  (blank  enough  it  is,  the  Loan  knows ! ) 
of  our  correspondent '  S.'  at  Montreal.  His  fancies  are  just  the  rack  of  a  dream ;  without  form, 
and  '  driving  witlessly  as  the  smoke  that  mounteth  up  and  is  lost  in  the  airy  heights  of  the  sky.' 
Such  a  beautiful  *  hand-write '  as  that  of  '  S.'  should  not  be  the  only  tiear  feature  of  the  manu- 
script before  us.  •  •  •  We  look  upon  the  following  lines,  which  we  have  segregated  (rom  a  reeent 
poem  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  as  beautiful  exceedingly.  They  express  the  warm  overflowing  of  a 
grateful  heart  for  the  '  tender  mercies '  of  a  God  of  love : 

*  Thou,  who  look'st 
Upon  my  brimming  heart,  this  tranquil  eve, 
Knowest  its  fulness,  as  Tnou  dost  the  dew 
Sent  to  the  hidden  violet  by  Thee ! 
And.  as  that  flower  from  its  tmseen  abode 
Senas  its  sweet  breath  up  duly  to  the  sky. 
Changing  its  gfift  to  incense  —  so ,  O  God  ! 
May  the  sweet  drops  that  to  my  numble  cup 
Find  their  far  way  from  Heaven,  send  back,  in  prayer, 
Fragrance  at  thy  throne  welcome ! ' 

The  ^ Scene  on  the  Stcaen-Mand  Ferry-Boat^  we  Intended  to  insert  in  the  present  number,  but  it 
was  unavoidably  crowded  out.  If  what  the  writer  describes  as  a  veritable  occurrence  be  true,  we 
had  better  say  as  little  as  possible  about  Mrs.  Tbollops  or  Mr.  Dicxjcirs.  But  what  would  our 
correspondent  have  thought  of  our  ferry-boats  thirty  years  ago  ?  —  when,  as  we  are  told,  the  fish- 
ermen during  the  shad-season  freighted  every  one  that  plied  between  the  island  and  the  city,  in 
addition  to  their  own  small  craA ,'  and  vro  to  the  luckless  wight  whose  business  compelled  him  to 
proceed  by  the  usual  conveyances  to  New- York !  On  such  miserable  occasions,  *  the  body  of  the 
boat,  loaded  with  piles  of  shad,  which  attracted  myriads  of  flies ;  the  stem,  and  the  little  smoky 
cabin,  filled  with  fishermen  and  ferrymen,  smoking  cigars,  chewing  tobacco,  and  drinking  mm, 
which  might  be  nosed  half  way  across  the  bay ;  their  ceaseless  bawling  and  roaring,  interminf^ed 
with  '  curses  not  deq>  but  loud ' — these  were  then  the  attractions  of  a  passage  across  the  most  beau- 
tiful bay  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  •  •  •  It  is  not  generally  known,  we  presume,  that  Dr.  Samitxl 
Johnson  had  a  relative  and  namesake  residing  many  years  ago  at  Stratford,  (Conn.,)  with  whom 
he  used  to  keep  up  a  casual  correspondence.  We  lately  encountered  a  letter  £rom  the  *  Great 
Leviathan ''to  William  Samitbl  Johkson,  at  Stratford,  who  had  then  not  long  returned  from 
England.  It  is  dated  the  fourth  of  March,  1773,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  the  closing 
paragraphs :  *  \Vhether  you  carried  away  an  impression  of  me  as  pleasing  as  that  which  yoa 
left  me  of  yourself,  I  know  not ;  if  you  did,  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  and  will  be  glad  that  I  do 
not  forget  you.  Merely  to  be  remembered,  is  indeed  a  barren  pleasure,  but  it  is  one  of  the  j^eaa- 
ures  which  is  more  sensibly  felt  as  human  nature  is  more  exalted.'  ^  I  was  told  a  day  or  two  ago 
of  a  design  which  must  excite  some  curiosity.  Two  ships  are  in  preparation  to  explore  the 
Northern  Ocean;  not  to  seek  the  north-east  or  the  north-west  passage,  but  to  sail  directly  north,  as 
near  the  pole  as  they  can  go.    They  hope  to  find  an  open  ocean,  btit  I  suspect  it  is  one  maaa  of 
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perpetual  conflrelalion.  I  do  not  much  wish  well  to  discoveries,  ibr  I  am  always  afraid  ihejr  will 
end  in  conquest  and  robbery.'  This  last  remark,  by  the  by,  whether  referring  to  the  pant,  or,  in  u. 
spirit  of  prophecy,  to  the  future,  is  characteristic  of  the  wis<lom  of  the  writer.  We  were  not 
aware  until  now,  that  Dr.  JoH.<«so!r  once  conceived  a  notion  that  he  was  capable  of  improving 
upon  the  manufacture  of  China.  He  tised  to  visit  an  establishment  near  I^mdon,  and  waa  allowvil 
to  bake  his  compositions  there ;  but  althouf^h  he  had  free  access  to  the  oven,  and  superintended 
the  whole  process,  he  failed  completely,  both  in  composition  and  baking.  The  Doctor  retired  in 
disgust,  but  not  in  despair ;  for  he  aAerward  gave  a  dissertation  on  the  subject ;  which  only  proved, 
however,  that  he  was  still  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  operation.  We  should  like  to  have  henid  a 
description  from  that  preeminent  '■  toady,'  Boswell,  of  '  Dr.  Johnsox  in  the  Pottery.*  •  •  •  Tlien 
is  a  kind  of  solemn  common-place  about  the  poetry  of  the  Chinese,  which,  like  the  TenniDioB 
edicts  of  Commissioner  Lin,  are  especially  edifying.  One  of  the  celestial  bards  lately  visited 
England ;  and  his  description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  London  are  strikingly  netional  and 
characteristic : 

*  Thk  climate  is  too  cold  for  the  cultivation  of  rice. 
But  they  have  for  ages  been  exempt  from  the  eviu  of  fkmlne ; 
With  strong  tea  they  immingle  rich  cream. 
And  their  baked  wheaten  bread  is  involved  in  imctnous  lard. 
Here  excellent  meats  are  served  in  coffers  of  silver, 
And  fine  wines  are  poured  into  gem-like  cups ; 
The  custom  of  the  country  pays  respect  to  the  ceremony  of  meaU : 
Previous  to  the  repast,  they  make  a  change  in  their  vestmenta.' 

e  e  •  •  • 

'  Their  theatres  are  closed  during  the  long  days ; 
It  is  after  dark  that  the  painted  scenes  are  displayed ; 
The  taces  of  the  actors  are  handsouie  to  beliold, 
And  their  dresses  are  composed  of  silk  and  satin : 
Their  songs  resound  in  unison  with  stringed  and  wind  instruments, 
And  they  dance  to  the  inspiring  noie  of  drums  and  flutes : 
It  constitutes  the  perfection  of  nannonious  delight ; 
Every  one  retires  with  a  laughing  countenance.' 

*  Decidedly  no  indulgence  can  be  shown '  to  poetry  of  this  stamp !  •  •  •  *  What  is  Rdigimt  .*'  hM 
many  defects  of  style,  but  is  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  changes  which  have  marked  ths 
^  faiths '  designated  by  the  term,  within  the  last  three  hundred  years.  How  long,  reader,  do 
suppose  it  is,  since  a  delicate  Quaker  female,  in  an  enlightened  town  of  New-England, 
stripped  and  tied  with  her  naked  breasts  against  the  splinters  of  a  post,  and  lashed  with  more  then 
a  score  of  stripes? — '  wliidi,  though  they  miserably  tore  her  bruised  body,  were  yet  to  the  great 
comfort  of  her  husband  and  friends,  who  having  unity  with  her  in  those  sufferings,  and  the  causa 
of  them,  stood  by  to  comfort  her  in  so  deep  a  Trial  ? '  A  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  a 
young  married  woman  made  a  similar  display  at  the  tail  of  a  cart,  driven  through  the  streets  of 
Salem,  her  young  husband  fi>llowing  atler,  and  sometimes  thrusting  his  hat  between  the  whip  end 
her  back.  All  this  was  in  the  'cause  of  the  Loan ! '  It  has  been  well  sold,  that  *  Religion  Is  to 
superstiiicm  what  astronomy  is  to  astrology  ;  the  wise  mother  of  a  very  foolish  daughter.'  Ae 
principles  of  the  former  ure  of  little  value  indeed,  if  they  merely  keep  us  in  the  slavish  fear  of 
going  notoriously  wrong,  without  spurring  us  on  to  right  action,  ft  xves  not  for  an  end  m 
and  circumscribed,  that  the  Diviif  k  Being  created  us,  and  stamped  upon  our  minds  His  i 
image.  It  was  not  iiir  this  that  Hr  has  called  us  to  the  iHipe  of  a  Iwtter  inheritance.  R  kth  to 
rouse  us  to  ain  with  and  for  Him  ;  to  translate  us  fh>m  the  dominitm  of  foar  to  the  erapirs  of  hope ; 
from  passive  submission  to  active  service ;  from  awe  to  love,  and  from  death  to  life.'  •  •  •  The 
task  imposed  upon  as  by  '■  T.  S..'  of  *  looking  over,  correcting  and  amending,  striking  out  or  inter* 
polating,'  in  his  article,  we  must  respectfully  decline.  We  had  rather  attempt  to  acoomplish  n 
feat, '  than  which  what 's  harder  ? '  the  perusal  of  that  compound  of  puling  sentimentelity  and 
bald  plagiarisms,  which  Master  Charles  Lanman  has  *  given  to  the  worid'  of  Norwich,  (Oonn.,) 
in  a  soporific  AHilunie  of  ^Essays  for  Smmmn-Hmtr*^  and  the  manner  of  which  our  corres- 
pondent's style,  or  rather  lack  of  any  style,  so  closely  resembles.  The  article  is  left  at  the  pnUieap 
tion-oflice  of  the  KificKERaocxER,  1.39  Nassau-street.  •  •  •  Ever  and  anon  we  are  favored, 
through  our  box  at  the  post-office,  with  divers  German  newspapers,  intended  for  tmnfiitn  distin- 
guished Knickfrbocksr,  namely, '  Ex-President  Van  BtntXN,  Kinderhook.'  Oar  friends  the 
editors  of  ^Jkr  Fotts  Frtnmd^  and  'Die  YMe^t  Buekne^^  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  ocresienal 
numbers  of  their  excellent  journals,  printed  in  the  langusge  of  the  '  vater-Iand,'  are  hereby 
informed,  that  after  perusal  we  invariably  forward  them  to  their  original  addmsi.  >  •  •  II  is  a  Ht- 
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tie  curious  how  the  human  mind  will  be  swayed  in  its  estimate  oi  others  by  its  own  peculiar  idio- 
syncrasies. A  forcible  example  is  afforded  by  Izaak  Walton,  in  his  pleasant  biography  of 
Hekbbht.  According  to  his  authority,  he  was  a  saint  of  the  first  water,  for  he  was  both  a  church- 
man and  an  angler.  To  have  appeared  in  either  of  these  characters  would  have  insured  him  no 
mean  panegyric ;  but  when  both  were  conjoined,  there  was  the  last  touch  of  perfection.  Waltoh 
would  scarcely  have  looked  on  an  apostle  with  greater  reverence ;  indeed  he  himself  somewhere 
intimates,  that  these  fathers  of  the  church  are  entitled  to  additional  respect  because  of  their  pisca- 
tory occupations.  •  •  •  The  ^  ThouglUs  on  Mr.  Woodbwy's  Leetun  on  Free-  Treide^^  although  well  writ- 
ten, are  not  exactly  suited  to  our  pages.  A  clever  writer,  be  he  who  he  may,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  was  condensed  into  our  note-book  long  since,  has  '  expressed  our  ideas  exactly '  on  the 
subject  of  trade,  which  he  says  is  to  the  body  politic  as  the  blood  is  to  the  human  body ;  it  diffuses 
itself  by  the  minutest  canals  into  every  part  of  a  nation,  and  gives  life  and  vigor  to  the  whole. 
Without  this,  no  country  can  be  happy  within  itself,  or  support  herself  without,  against  the  attacks 
of  a  powerful  neighbor.  It  is  trade  that  brings  us  all  the  aids,  the  conveniences,  the  luxury  of 
life.  She  it  is  that  encourages  all  arts  and  sciences ;  gives  hopes  to  invention  and  riches  to  indus- 
try ;  strength,  wisdom,  and  policy  are  in  her  train ;  plenty,  liberty,  and  happiness  are  her  perpetual 
companions.  Even  money  itself,  without  trade,  like  stagnant  water,  is  of  little  use  to  the  proprie- 
tor. •  •  •  We  doubt  if  we  are  mistaken  in  the  authorship  of  the  following  lines.  If  they  are  not 
from  the  pen  of  General  Morhis,  then  has  he  a  rival  in  the  field,  and  it  behooves  him  to  look  to  his 
laurels : 

THE       OLD       FARM-HOUSE. 


Ths  old  farm-house  where  I  was  bom, 

Just  underneath  the  hill. 
A  quaint,  time-honored  eaifice  — 

Methinks  I  see  it  still. 

Just  as  it  stood  when  I  was  young, 

A  happy  country  lad  ; 
Happy,  though  shoeless,  and  although 

My  hat  was  '  shocking  bad.' 

Though  now  I  am  a  wealthy  man, 

I  'd  give  my  wealth  to  be 
A  happy  country  lad  once  more, 

Beneath  that  old  roof-tree. 

They  've  torn  the  old  house  down,  and  built 

An  uely,  staring  thing, 
With  bright  green  windows  m  the  front, 

And  at  one  end  a  wing. 


The  little  streamlet  in  the  rear, 

A  bright  and  sparkling  rill. 
They  dammed  it  up  a  Mrhlle  ago. 

And  now  it  turns  a  mill. 

The  noble  chestnut-tree,  that  grew 

Just  on  the  mossy  bank. 
They  chopped  it  down  a  twelvemonth  since, 

And  sawed  it  into  plank. 

The  garden  and  the  barh-vard,  all 

Those  dear  remembered  spots, 
Are  now  *  improved.'  and  levelled,  and 

Cut  into  building-lots. 

Ah  I  would  some  fairy,  as  of  yore. 

But  grant  a  wish  to  me,    • 
I  'd  wish  myself  a  country  lad, 

Beneath  the  old  oak  tree.  Eobaob. 


Happen  two  in  at  a  court  of  justice  the  other  duy,  we  heard  a  legal  friend,  engaged  in  an  impor- 
tant criminal  trial,  cite  with  evident  and  just  effect,  a  passage  from  an  opinion  delivered  by  Sena- 
ator  Vbrplanck  in  the  Court  of  Errors,  in  relation  to  the  flaws  which  are  so  industriously  sought 
to  be  found  in  a  criminal's  character,  previous  to  the  commission  of  the  specific  crime  with  which 
he  may  stand  charged.  The  case  to  which  Mr.  Verplanck  alluded  was  that  of  Ezra  Whitk  : 
^  Take  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  before  us.  Suppose  the  public  prosecutor  had  been 
permitted  to  show,  as  possibly  he  might  have  been  able  to  do,  that  the  prisoner  had  led  a  careless 
and  dissolute  life,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  license  which  might  be  pardoned  to  the  levity  of  youth, 
the  fault  of  defective  education,  and  the  absence  of  parental  restraint  ?  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  such  evidence  ?  Probably  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  some  judge  or  juror  prepossessions  againat 
the  prisoner,  and  to  induce  them  to  give  the  greatest  weight  to  all  the  testimony  adverse  to  him. 
Yet  to  those  who  know  or  who  feel  how  mjfsterioudy  virtue  is  mixed  with  vice,  in  hum€m  tiatun  ;  how 
much  of  evil  there  it  in  the  good^  and  how  muA  of  better  fetUng  is  often  left  in  the  prq/Hgate  ;  what 
does  calm  and  sound  reason  infer  from  such  testimony,  as  to  any  malignity  of  heart  capable  of 
deliberate,  premeditated  murder,  on  slight  provocation  ? '  This  strikes  us  as  the  wise  promptings 
of  a  humane  and  benevolent  heart,  ^^e  prisoner,  it  will  be  remembered,  although  sentenced  to 
be  hung,  was  twiee  respited ;  and  tmBgh  the  untiring  exertions  of  his  counsel,  David  Graham, 
K«q.,  his  punishment  was  commuted  to  a  brief  term  of  imprisonment  at  Sing-Sing.  •  •  •  We 
have  been  favored  by  a  metropolitan  friend  with  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Professor  Wilson,  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  which  speaks  of  Mr.  Colton's  poem, '  Tecumssh,'  as  an  ^aninuited 
and  eloquent  poem,'  which  ^no  one  could  read  without  a  high  opinion  of  the  author's  genius.' 
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*  Praise  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  is  praise  indeed.'  •  •  •  '  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view,'  is  a  quotation  (torn,  the  poet  Campbell,  (a  clever  Scotchman,  who  has  written  aereral 

*  very  good  things,'  as  we  have  been  credibly  informed,)  which  has  never  to  oar  knowledge  been 
cited  in  this  country  before !  And  it  is  because  '  no  other  Magazine  has  the  news '  that  we  adopt 
the  line,  for  the  purpose  of  clipping  the  wings  of  those  imaginative  persons,  who  have  heretolbrB 
fancied  that  the  far-famed  *  Almacks  '  in  London  was  quite  an  inaccessible  Eden  to  the  aspiriii|^ 
and  the  eon-spiring.  Pray  hear  one  who  is  entitled  to  belief,  both  from  station  and  experience : 
*Almacks,  as  every  body  knows  who  has  been  there,  or  who  has  talked  with  any  observuig 
habitui  of  the  place,  contains  a  great  many  queer,  spurious  people,  smuggled  in  somehow  by  indi- 
rect influence ;  a  surprising  number  of  seedy,  poverty-stricken  yonng  men,  and  in  an  invena 
ratio,  women  who  have  any  thing  more  than  the  clothes  they  wear.  '  Sum'at  sr<wf,'  as  Mr.  Wxl- 
LER  Junior  would  most  likely  *  observe.'  •  •  •  The  friend  who  writes  us  so  toachingly  ftom  the 
country  concerning  the  emotions  with  which  he  read  ^Tfu  Msh  EnriffranVt  Lamtni*  for  the  fint 
time  in  our  pages,  should  hear  that  most  aflccting  song  sung  by  Miss  Mart  Tatlor,  the  fkir  and 
popular  cantatrice  of  the  01ympic,Theatrc.  Verily,  the  melting  words  with  the  melting  nraaie  of 
her  execution  vxndd  *  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death,'  though  generally  considered  a  difllcult 
feat.  •  •  •  As  the  brain  is  conceded  to  be  the  seat  of  mind  as  of  instinct,  and  the  organ  eon* 
veying  volition  to  the  limbs,  a  curious  psychological  question  has  lately  arisen,  touching  the  three- 
headed  dog  Cerberus;  whether  he  ever  found  himself  undecided,  when  he  wautMl  to  wag  hli 
tail!  'A  solution  is  solicited;'  as  also  of  this  mathematical  problem:  'Given  C.  A.  B.  lo  find 
E.  S.  X.'  •  •  •  The  following  l»eautiful  and  spirited  postage  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  flom 
the  pen  of  our  favorite  correspondent  at  Idleberg : 

*  The  clock  is  striking  twelve.  How  finely  the  full  tones  sweep  past  throngh  the  air,  as  if  they 
would  take  up  oar  thought  and  carr>'  it  miles  awav  to  the  very  friend  you  are  thinking  of  at  the 
moment!  How  many  hnnnis  of  wretchnlnesA  hidilcn  fn>m  human  eye  in  the  depths  of  human 
hrans,  have  these  cold  vibrations  rearhed  while  they  arc*  dying  so  carelessly  upon  our  eara! 
What  tales  might  they  tell  of  secret  miKcr>%  sickneMs  unwatched,  and  preying  sorrow,  and  fear, 
and  care,  and  the  thousand  bitter  cankers  that  lie  and  feed  Ht  the  very  heart-string*,  beyond  ell 
reach  of  medicine,  perhaps  of  sympathy !  Many  a  witV'  nils  watching  with  a  broken  heart  for  her 
husband's  step ;  many  a  mother  for  her  child-ii ;  and  mnny  n  venturous  merchant  lies  haunted  fay 
fears  of  shipwreck  and  fire ;  many  an  undetected  defuulter  fancies  voices  at  the  door ;  many  e 
young  girl,  juKt  finding  out  thai  love  iit  only  a  heavinps«  and  a  leiir,  muses  bitterly  over  the  caprice 
of  a  moment  or  an  unmeant  trifle.  And  these  are  the  only  watchers— for  the  happy  are  aaleepj 
save  the  bride  on  her  dnintily-wrought  pillow,  murmuring  in  a  h>w  tone  to  the  ear  that  will  soon 
tire  of  its  monotony ;  or  the  fervent  poet  building  up  hii«  dream  into  the  sky,  with  his  eyea  atraiu- 
ing  into  the  darkness,  and  his  pulsn  mounting  with  the  leaping  freedom  of  an  angePa,  foi^tting 
that  the  world  will  soon  trample  out  his  fiery  spirit.' 

We  have  somewhere  seen  an  anecdote  of  an  Irish  sailor,  employed  at  the  pump  of  a  leaking 
vessel  at  sea,  who  first  KM>ked  over  the  rail  to  see  how  high  the  water  was  at  the  tide ;  and  after 
pumping  an  hour  or  so,  he  oftain  looked  over,  and  finding  the  vcsmcI  four  inches  deeper,  he 
exclaimed :  'Captain,  dear !  I  '11  pump  the  sea  full  at  this  rate ;  I  've  raised  it  four  inches  already !  * 
There  is  a  pleasant  application  of  this  trifle,  friend  '  Franco.'  The  '  game '  at  which  yon  point  is 
' not  worth  the  candle.'  It  finds  it  a  scarcely  less  diflicult  thing  to  'move  the  waters'  than  to 
'  raise  the  wind ; '  and  had  it  evur  floated,  could  be  said  to  be  sinking.  •  •  .  * Hmue-I^naing  tmd 
Board- Seeking  ^  vrWl  be  more  acceptable  for  our  May  number,  if  dremcd  presentable  on  pemaaL 
There  is  so  much  reality  about  the  theme,  however,  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  distasteftil  lo  oar 
metropolitan  readers.  A  lady  who  has  '  no  children  of  her  own.  but  five  of  her  daoghter*!,  two 
with  the  whooping-cough  and  one  with  a  piano,'  is  not  so  rare  a  passport  to  *  quiet  apaitmenta '  •• 
to  be  even  distinctive.  •  •  •  The  following,  among  aniclns  heretofore  named,  or  awaiting  exami- 
nation, are  '  hereby  announced '  as  filed  for  insertion,  or  awailmg  early  consideration :  *  Standards,* 
by  the  author  of  *  A  \ew  Home,'  etc. ;  '  The  Devil-Tavern,  a  Tale  of  Tinnecnm ; »  »  The  Young 
Englishman,'  Num!)er  Five  ;  *  Mens  Conwoia  Recti,  a  Chmnicle  of  Idlelierg ; »  *  Europe  in  1841 ; » 
'Sketches  of  South  Cnn>lina,'  NHm!)er  Four;  'Forensic  Eloquence;'  '  Some  Cheers  in  the 
Life  of  a  Monkey-Showman;'  « TrnveU  in  the  Town  of  Hridelborg ; '  *The  Doomed  Ship;  » 
*  Toleration  ; ' '  Meadow-Farm.'  Number  Two ;  Numbers  Eight  and  Nine  of  the '  Polygon  Papera  ;• 
'A  Comparison,  or  Infidelity  and  Christianity- : '  '  Womni^  •  Pleasures  of  Dreaming ; »  'Content- 
ment ; »  'Camperdown,  a  Ballad ; '  '  Stanzas,'  by  '  R.  hM.  ; '  '  The  Golden  Words  of  Pythago- 
ras; '  'My  Eariy  Days ; '  »  Sea-Side  Night  Thoughts ; '  '  A  Reminiscence  of  Life  in  theWeA ; » 
'  The  Son  of  Napoleon ; '  '  Dies  Ira; ; '  '  Fancy's  Vision  ; '  '  Night  Musings,'  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  Ser- 
eral  books,  pamphleu,  etc.,  among  them  'Akoela,  or  Ix>ve  and  Guilt,'  by  P.  A.  DtrmiVAOX,  end 
'Temptations  Unveiled,' by  William  B.  Exolisu,  were  received  at'too  late  an  hour  for  notiee 
in  the  present  number. 
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Dr.  Hamilton's  Valedictort  Address.  —  The  valedictory  to  the  graduates  of  the  Geneva 
Medical  College,  delivered  in  January  last,  by  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  that  institution,  ts  a  very  clever  performance.  It  sets  forth,  in  a  style  not  less  forcible  and  eflec- 
tive  for  being  lively  and  various,  what  is  the  true  character  of  a  good  physician,  and  wherein  he  \» 
distinguished  from  the  quack  and  the  charlatan.  Here  is  a  rap  at  a  species  of  persons  *■  licensed 
to  kill,'  which  will  by  many  readers  be  deemed  justly  deserved  : 

*  Soica  mtn,  jdept  doctor*,  hare  a  remarkable  intuititre  perception  of  all  thinn ;  and  know  at  first  aicfit,  bjr  certain  mjato- 
iloua  airna,  the  character,  proj^aa,  extent,  and  certain  terminatinn  of  every  malady :  and  with  a  wiae  anake  of  the  head,  and 
solemn  look  of  inwnrd  Uidmr,  announce  at  unce  to  all  who  can  read,  a  volume  of  feuful  truths :  *  TerriAc  disease  I '  '  unskilful 
treatment  I '  '  called  too  late  I '  *  hnpeleu  case  I '  And  not  the  least  df  ail,  their  conduct  is  designed  to  carry  deep  conTiciion  of 
their  own  remarkable  quickness  and  accuracy  of  apprehension,  to  whom  the  whole  was  instantNneously  revealed,  in  all  ito  lenrtk 
and  breadth.  Others  entertain  their  patienis,  on  erery  occasion,  with  curious  cases,  and  lemarkalile  cures,  in  their  praetke, 
amonf  which,  fortunately,  are  not  a  few  bearinr  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  features  of  the  case  in  hand.  Others,  afatn,  are 
for  erer  yawninf ,  and  complaininif  of  loss  of  sieep,  and  fatij^ue  :  an  illy-conceired  plan  of  boastinf  of  their  pnciice,  without 
seeming  to  have  designed  it.  And  yet  others,  less  wary,  nerer  hesitaie  openly  and  puhiiclv  to  pnmalm,  to  whomsoever  Iher 
meet,  the  incredilile  extent  of  their  business.  Wherever  they  move  they  seem  enveloped  m  a  cloud  of  pestUeDce,  and  theur 
approach  is  heralded  by  the  moat  fearful  acddenu  and  calamities,  llieae  are  all '  tricks  of  the  trade,'  which  you  will  hold  la 
Just  contempt.' 

We  are  disposed  to  quarrel  with  certain  terms  employed  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  including  that  vile 
phrase  '•  to  locate;'*  but  we  must  yield  to  our  lack  of  space,  and  pass  them  by.  We  thought  to 
have  indicated  also  the  defects  of  over-comparison,  which  attest  the  undue  protuberance  of  that 
phrenological  bump  on  the  head  of  the  writer.  'On  his  head,'  therefore,  rest  the  consequences! 
The  following  example  of  this  tendency  is  by  far  the  most  felicitous.  The  speaker,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  addressing  a  graduating  class : 

'  Eaviko  friren  you,  since  you  have  been  at  this  anchorage,  a  thoroagh  overhauling  and  inspection,  we  are  satisfied  that 
your  rirjring  is  complete  ;  your  decks  fullv  furnished,  manned,  and  provisioned  ;  and  that  your  present  armannent  is  in  full  pre- 
paration ior  your  intended  service.  With  papers  duly  made  out  and  sealed,  we  have  civen  you  sailingH>rden,  and  your  eom- 
miition  ^ivea  you  no  luperiur  officer.  Run  up  the  colon  and  stand  by  ;  and  when  nNiled  or  boaided  bj  other  vessels,  your 
cred^ntitils  from  this  port,  known  and  recoriiised  in  all  American  seas,  will  be  ample  evidence  that  joa  are  no  piratical  craft, 
sailing  for  plunder ;  but  humanely  sent  as  a 'wrecker,'  to  reacue  those  who  have  alien  upon  rocky  coasts,  and  are  ready  to 
perish.' 

It  would  not  be  amiss  if  all  who  practice  what  is  facetiously  called  '  the  healing  art' '  knew  tho 
ropes '  as  well  as  the  graduates  of  the  Geneva  Medical  College  will  be  likely  to  do. 

Mitrrat's  Enctclopobdia  of  Geoorapht.  —  Messrs.  Lea  and  Blanchard,  Philadelphia, 
have  sent  us  the  two  first  of  twenty-four '  Parts '  of  this  eminent  work,'  which  when  completed  will 
contam  nineteen  hundred  pages  of  matter,  with  eleven  hundred  engravings,  and  more  than  eighty 
maps.  The  publishers  have  already  expended  upon  the  work,  for  copy-right,  stereotyping,  and 
illustrations,  not  less  than  eleven  thousand  dollars !  It  will  comprise  a  complete  description  of  tho 
earth,  physical,  statistical,  civil,  and  political ;  exhibiting  its  relation  to  the  heavenly  botiies,  its 
physical  structure,  the  natural  history  of  each  country,  and  the  industry,  commerce,  political 
institutions,  and  civil  and  social  state  of  all  nations.  The  author,  Hugh  Mitrrat,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  will 
be  assisted  in  astronomy  by  Prof  Wallace,  in  geology  by  Prof  Jameson,  in  botany  by  Prof. 
Hooker,  and  in  zoology  by  Prof.  Swainson.  The  whole  is  in  this  country  revised,  with  addi- 
tions, and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Thomas  6.  Bradford,  Esq.  A  *  part'  is  to  bo 
issued  every  two  weeks  at  the  astonishingly  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents.  A  cheaper  or  a  mora 
valuable  work  has  not  been  published  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Gallatin's  Inaugitral  Address. — We  shall  take  pleasure  hereafter  in  referring  occa- 
sionally to  the  '  movements  and  doings '  of  the  ' New-York  IRstoneal  Society^^  an  institution  which 
is  gradually  but  surely  extending  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  under  the  supervision  of  faithful  and 
capable  officers,  and  the  increased  regard  and  patronage  of  the  public.  We  have  before  us  the 
Inaugural  Address  pronounced  by  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  LL.  D.,  on  taking  the  chair  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  in  February  last.  It  is  an  excellent  discourse,  and  characterized  by  that 
clearness  of  expression  and  sound  deduction  for  which  the  writer  is  distinguished.  It  contains 
a  brief  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  two  periods  in  our  history,  the  one  under 
the  colonial  government,  and  the  other  since  we  became  an  independent  nation.  We  commend 
the  Address  to  our  readers,  with  the  single  remark,  that  it  is  eminently  instructive,  and  written  in 
a  style  of  great  purity.  A  synopsis  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Historical  Society  closes  a 
pamphlet  which  we  hope  to  see  widely  disseminated. 
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OoBsiP  WITH  Rkaderb  AND  CoRREspoNDEiTTs.  —  'Oh!  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  I 
might  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! '  So  prayed  the  psalmist  to  be  free ;  and  such  doubtless  waa  hit 
aspiration,  whose  triumpliant  death  is  thus  recorded  in  a  note  from  an  esteemed  friend  and  correa- 
pondcnt :  '  In  an  upper  room  of  an  old-fashioned  mansion,  within  a  short  day's  ride  of  the  city  of 
New- York,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  an  old  man  and  infirm,  both  from  age  and  long  illness,  lay  upon 
his  bed.  Every  thing  around  indicated  convenience,  comfort,  and  extreme  neatness,  bat  Ibere 
was  no  ostentation.  The  venerable  patriarch  was  supported  by  pillows,  and  in  this  recliniay 
position  his  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  door,  as  if  expecting  some  one  to  enter.  It  was  a  dear, 
bright  summer  morning.  The  windows  were  all  open,  and  a  few  rays  of  the  ion  stnig:gKng 
through  the  thick  foliage  of  the  forest  shade -tree  :>  which  surrounded  the  dwelling  played  npon  the 
wall,  and  the  slight  current  of  balmy  air  shook  gently  the  long  gray  locks  of  the  aged  invalid. 
The  door  opens,  and  his  bed  is  surrounded  with  familiar  faces — all  save  one,  the  venerable  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  who  stands  a  little  in  advance,  and  near  him  a  priest,  while  around  kneel  or  recline 
the  relatives.  The  bishop  breaks  silence,  by  commencing  to  read,  in  a  distinct,  firm  voice,  the 
beautiful  service  of  his  church,  preparatory  to  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Snpper. 
It  was  the  last  office  of  religion  to  be  performed  for  one  whose  days  upon  the  earth  were  nnmbered. 
The  sacred  symbols  were  produced ;  and  while  in  the  midst  of  their  administration,  a  wild  tnrtle- 
dove  flew  into  the  room,  and  circling  around,  alif^htcd  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  dying  man.  In  an 
instant  all  was  hushed  in  breathless  ylence.  The  sacred  and  chosen  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit  warn 
present.  The  eyes  of  the  old  man  turned  upward,  as  he  held  in  his  attenuate  hand  the  emblems 
of  a  Saviour's  love.  The  venerable  bishop,  with  upliAed  arm,  leaning  partly  over  him ;  the  Am- 
ity group — children  and  children'^  children  —  what  a  picture!  Af^er  resting  for  a  moment,  the 
beautiful  stranger  rose  upon  its  wings,  and  sailing  gently  round,  glided  out  through  the  open  win* 
dow.  The  old  man's  hold  upon  life  was  almost  gone.  In  a  little  while  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall ;  the  tranquil  spirit  quietly  took  its  flight ;  and  the  pilgrim  of  four-score  years  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers  in  peace.  His  life  had  been  long,  useful,  and  honorable,  and  his  death  was  peaceAll 
and  triumphant.  May  this  authentic  incident  produce  in  the  bosom  of  him  who  reads,  as  did  its 
narration  in  that  of  him  who  writes,  deep  emotions  of  love,  and  devout  thanks  to  Him  who  is  the 
God  and  Father  of  us  all ! '  •  •  •  Sa.xderkox,  the  'American  in  Paris.'  a  writer  'Who  has  true 
humor  enough  in  him  to  supply  a  dozen  would-be  wits  of  the  modem  school,  somewhere  tells  ns 
that  he  once  called,  while  in  Paris,  to  see  a  renowned  tailor  of  that  gay  metropolis  upon  *  profes- 
sional business.'  He  found  several  persons  assembled  for  a  similar  purpose  in  an  ante-room, 
expecting  the  return  of  a  servant  who  hud  gone  to  acquaint  his  master  that  the  gentlemen  ^rere 
awaiting  an  audience.  The  messenger  soon  came  back  with  the  intelligence  that  the  artist  *eoii]d 
not  that  morning  be  interrupted,  as  he  was  composing!^  The  time  for  '  fashion's  changes  *  had 
nearly  arrived,  and  he  wa.<i  pacing  his  room,  lost  in  the  '  ardorof  composition '  of  a  coat  and  waist* 
coat !  It  was  this  very  sketch  of  Sanderson,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  suggfcsted  to  a  late  London 
essayist  the  tone  of  the  following  rhapsody  upon  the  charaettr  of  a  fashionable  coat.  He  could 
scarcely  have  hit  the  thing  more  fclicitouoly  had  Joyce  himself  been  his  artist-sitter:  *  There  is  a 
harmony,  a  propriety  in  the  coat  of  a  man  of  fashion,  an  unstudied  ease,  a  graceful  symmetry,  a 
delicacy  of  expression,  that  has  always  filled  ua  with  the  profoundest  admiration  of  the  genios  of 
the  artist :  indeed,  no  ready  money  could  purcha^te  coats  that  we  have  seen ;  coats  that  a  real  love 
of  the  subject,  and  working  upon  long  credit,  for  a  high  connection,  could  alone  have  given  to  the 
world  ;  coats,  not  the  dull  conceptions  of  a  geometric  cutter,  spiritlessly  outlined  upon  the  shop* 
board  by  the  crayon  of  a  mercenary  foreman,  but  the  fortunate  creation  of  superior  intelligence, 
boldly  executed  in  the  happy  moments  of  a  generous  enthusiasm!  Vain,  very  vain  is  it  for  the 
pretender  to  fashion  to  go  swelling  into  the  atelier  of  a  firjii-rate  coat-architect,  with  his  ready 
money  in  his  hand,  to  order  such  a  coat !  Orffrr  such  a  coat,  forsooth !  order  a  Raphael,  a  Michael 
Angclo,  an  epic  poem ! '  •  •  -A  feeling,  common  we  believe  to  most  thoughtful  minds,  is  thus 
described  by  the  '  Ettrick  Shepherd,*  in  a  colloquy  with  Chrtstopuer  North,  in  the  'Nbctes 
Ambrusianoe,'  soon  af^er  the  death  of  Btrox.  '  I  cannu  bide,'  he  says, '  to  think  that  Btbox's 
dead.  There's  a  wonderful  mind  swallowed  up  somewhere.  Gone!  and  gone  so  young !  and 
maybe  on  the  threshold  of  his  truest  glor>%  baith  as  a  man  and  a  poet!  It  mokes  me  sad  to  think 
o't.  I  shall  never  see  a  grand  blue  sky  fu'  of  stars,  nor  look  out  upon  the  forest,  when  all  the 
winds  of  winter  are  howling  over  the  wilderness  of  dry,  crashing  branches,  nor  stand  beside  the 
sea  to  hear  the  waves  roaring  upon  the  rocks,  without  thinking  that  the  spirit  of  Btron  Is  near  me. 
In  the  hour  of  awe,  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  and  in  the  hour  of  death,  I  shall  remember  Btboji.* 
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*Are  ye  not  a  part  of  me,  and  of  my  soul, 
Aa  I  of  you?' 

aaks  Childe  H/rold  of  these  elements,  in  '  whose  ennobling  stir  he  felt  himself  exalted  ; '  and 
beautifully  has  the  Shepherd  illustrated  the  force  and  truth  of  the  sublime  apostrophe.  •  •  •  In  the 
Knicksbbockeb  for  May,  1836, '  L.'  of  Newburgh  will  find  the  same  theme  he  has  chosen  for  an 
essay,  elaborately  and  admirably  treated.  The  impressions  which  a  vast  metropolis  like  the 
*  Empire  City '  is  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  are  well  presented  by  our  corres- 
pondent ;  but  his  reflections  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  are  far,  far  better  expressed  in  a  recent 
poem  of  Bryant  : 


'  How  fast  the  fleeting  figures  come ! 
The  mild,  the  fierce,  tne  stony  face ; 
Some  bright  with  thoughtless  smiles,  and  some 
Where  secret  tears  have  left  their  trace. 

*  They  pass  —  to  toil,  to  strife,  to  rest ; 

To  halls  in  which  the  feast  is  spread ; 
To  chambers  where  the  ftineral  guest 
In  silence  sits  beside  the  dead. 

*  And  some  to  happy  homes  repair. 

Where  children,  pressing  cheek  to  cheek, 
Where  mute  caresses  shall  declare 
The  tenderness  they  cannot  speak. 


'  And  some,  who  walk  in  calmness  here, 
Shall  shudder  as  they  reach  the  door 
Where  one  who  made  their  dwelling  dear, 
Its  flower,  its  light,  is  seen  no  more. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  Each,  where  his  tasks  or  pleasures  call, 

They  pass,  and  heed  each  other  not ; 
There  is  who  heeds,  who  holds  them  all, 
III  his.  large  love  and  boundless  thought. 

*  These  struggling  tides  of  life,  that  seem 

In  wayward,  aimless  course  to  tend. 
Are  eddies  of  the  mighty  stream 
That  rolls  to  its  predestined  end.' 


Such,  friend  '  L.,'  were  your  sensations,  as  you  traversed  for  the  first  time  Broadway, 

'  Amid  the  sound  of  steps  that  beat 
The  murmuring  walks  like  autumn  rain.' 

It  is  the  test  of  true  poetry,  that  it  gives  to  one's  own  thoughts  '  the  best  of  words,'  and  to  emotions 
which  one  cannot  express,  an  audible  utterance.  It  is,  in  other  words,  thought  kindling  itself  at 
the  fire  of  living  thought.  •  •  •  We  are  indebted  to  an  obliging  friend  for  a  copy  of  '  Notes  of  a 
speech  intended  to  have  been  made  by  a  distinguished  delegate  to  the  Universal  Suflrage  Conven- 
tion at  Albany,'  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  '  Notes '  are  from  the  pen  of  the  gifted  and 
lamented  Sands  ;  and  although  in  the  richest  vein  of  burlesque,  they  form  the  staple  of  Mr.  John 
Neal's  farcical  yet  serious  '  lectures '  on  the  '  rights  of  women,'  lately  hissed  down  at  the  Taber- 
nacle in  Broadway.  'Why  shouldn't  women  vote?'  asks  the  imaginary  speaker.  '  If  single, 
they  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  privilege  as  bachelors  are ;  for  if  they  own  property,  they  are  taxed 
for  it ;  if  they  do  not,  they  work  for  a  living,  and  contribute  to  the  aggregate  of  public  wealth.  If 
married,  they  bear,  nurse,  and  educate  citizens.  As  to  children,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  fixing  twenty-one  years  as  the  period  of  their  political  enfranchisement.  A  boy  at  fourteen 
and  a  girl  at  twelve  can  lawfully  contract  marriage;  and  why  should  they  not  be  represented? 
As  to  children  still  younger,  I  would,  to  encourage  population,  give  the  father  as  many  votes  aa 
he  had  babies.  Methinks  I  now  see  the  glorious  time,  when  a  worthy  pair  shall  come  in  a  wagon 
to  the  polls,  with  all  their  amiable  issue,  t^^minate  members  for  the  great  council  of  their  coun- 
try ;  when  the  respectable  matron,  beside^rer  husband's  numerous  votes,  shall  give  two,  one  for 
herself,  and  one  for  the  young  citizen  unborn ! '  But  jesting  aside  ;  how  ridiculously'  absurd  is  the 
jargon  of  insane,  itinerant  lecturers  upon  the  '  political  rights  of  woman ! '  Nature  has  given  to 
the  male  sex  the  exclusive  powers  of  government,  by  giving  to  that  sex  the  physical  strength  and 
energy  which  the  exercise  of  those  powers  calls  into  constant  and  active  exertion.  To  the  female 
a  more  delicate  organization  is  given ;  and  little  need  is  there  to  repine,  that  her  lot  is  different 
from  that  of  her  protector,  man.  He  has  the  storms  of  life  to  encounter.  She  has  the  duties  of 
domestic  life  to  sustain,  and  the  calm  and  sunshine  of  domestic  peace  to  enjoy.  Hers  is  the 
domestic  altar ;  there  she  ministers  and  commands,  in  all  the  plentitude  of  undisputed  sway  ;  the 
fountain  of  love  and  blessedness  to  all  around  her.  '  There  are  women,'  says  an  eloquent  writer, 
'  whose  happiness  consists  in  ignorance  of  what  the  world  calls  pleasures ;  whose  glory  consist! 
in  retirement.  Wholly  devoted  to  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother,  they  consecrate  their  days  to  the 
practice  of  the  unobtrusive  virtues.  Absorbed  in  the  management  of  their  families,  they  govern 
their  husbands  by  acquiescence,  their  children  by  mildness,  their  servants  by  goodness.  Their 
houses  are  the  abode  of  religious  sentiment,  filial  piety,  conjugal  love,  maternal  tenderness,  order, 
internal  peace,  undisturbed  slumbers,  and  health.    Domestic  and  economical,  they  set  at  defiance 
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the  revolutions  of  the  weeks.  I  followed  the  guidance  of  no  par- 
ticular star ;  and  roads,  in  those  days,  twisted  round  hills  and  turned 
out  for  trees,  and  in  various  ways  deviated  from  a  strait  line. 
Hence  I  was  sometime  on  the  road ;  I  do  n't  remember  exactly  how 
long,  but  it  was  June  when  I  found  myself  standing  on  the  site  of 
old  Fort  ritt. 

Here  the  Ohio  commences  —  a  monster  at  its  birth.  The  Alle- 
ghany and  Monongahela  dash  their  limpid  and  muddy  currents 
together,  as  though  glad  to  meet;  and  they  bound  forward,  like 
strong  runners,  side  by  side,  on  their  long  race.  I  will  not  deny, 
little  given  as  I  am  to  poetizing,  that  there  was  something  grand  in 
sitting  down  on  the  brink  and  looking  far  down  the  heaving,  rush- 
ing surface  of  the  river,  and  thinking  of  the  unmeasured  wilderness 
that  it  would  traverse,  in  what  solitudes  the  waters  would  lift  up 
their  voices,  and  how  many  weeks  and  months  the  mingled  stream 
would  dash,  and  vex  itself,  and  waste  and  foam  and  roll,  till  it 
hurled  itself  into  the  bosom  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  And  then,  to 
think  of  what  unnumbered  ages  it  had  been  lifting  up  this  heavy, 
unvarying  monotony  to  the  forest  and  the  stars  I  I  shall  not  say 
how  long  I  sat  there,  lost  in  such  meditations ;  long  enough,  at  any 
rate,  to  feel  what  a  weak  and  unimportant  being  I  was.  It  is  a 
good  thing,  Mein  Hcrr,  for  one  to  be  made  to  feel  his  own  littleness 
once  in  a  while.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  me  then ;  and  since, 
whenever  I  feel  myself  puffed  up  with  pride,  from  holding  converse 
with  men  who  arc  no  larger  than  I  am,  I  go  out  and  look  awhile  at 
the  river  or  the  prairie,  and  the  comparison  seldom  fails  to  give  me 
juster  notions  of  my  own  relative  magnitude. 

Pittsburg,  even  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  was  the  commercial 
depot  of  a  large  tract  of  country.  Trade  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  keel-boats,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  your  common  canal- 
boats,  which  were  floated  down  the  stream  laden  with  notions  and 
East  India  good?,  for  the  use  of  the  sparse  population  of  the  Valley, 
and  were  then  forced  back  against  the  current  by  poles  or  towing- 
ropes,  freighted  with  whatever  the  pioneer  and  hunter  could  spare 
in  exchange.  There  were  fiftee#  or  twenty  of  these  craft  lying 
along  the  shore  when  I  arrived ;  and  the  next  morning,  as  I  was 
wandering  round  over  them,  looking,  I  suppose,  very  mnch  like 
what  you  would  call  a  vagabond,  a  man,  whose  appearance  at 
once  announced  him  as  the  captain  of  a  keel,  accosted  me  in  tones 
not  the  most  dulcet,  and  desired  to  know  if  I  wanfed  to  work  my 
passage  down  the  river.  The  idea  was  new  to  me ;  but  inasmuch 
as  I  had  formed  no  definite  plans  for  the  future;  that  is  to  say, 
did  n't  care  the  value  of  my  old  hat,  and  a  *  shocking  bad  hat '  it 
was,  to  be  sure  ;  what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth,  I  closed  with 
his  offer;  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  on  our  winding  way. 

Doubtless,  Mein  Herr  Diedricii,  you  have  seen  strange  men  in 
your  day ;  but  I  question  whether  you  ever  saw  such  as  those  with 
whom  I  was  brought  in  familiar  contact  on  this  voyage.  *  Myself 
am  something  rough  of  mood,'  as  probably  you  have  found  out  ere 
this,  from  my  style  of  speaking  and  thinking,  but  I  am  no  more  to  be 
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compared  with  them  than  a  sucking  dove  would  to  a  lion.  There 
were  seven  of  the  crew,  beside  the  captain,  and  they  were  indeed 
sui  generis.  I  tried  at  the  time,  with  laudable  zeal,  to  make  myself 
like  them ;  but  I  never  could  catch  their  spirit  of  noble  disregard 
for  all  the  established  modes  of  speech  and  demeanor,  and  their  air 
of  aristocratic  lawlessness.  There  was  about  them  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  what  the  rest  of  the  world  might  do  or  say,  and  an  unlim- 
ited confidence  in  themselves,  which  was  beautiful  to  behold. 
Alas !  their  race  has  passed  away,  and  their  like  will  no  more  be 
seen  upon  the  earth;  steam-boats  have  run  keels  aground,  high 
and  dry. 

There  was  one  of  the  hands  in  whom  I  became  particularly 
interested  on  very  short  acquaintance.  He  was  a  young  man, 
perhaps  a  year  or  two  older  than  I  was.  In  person,  a  combination 
of  the  fortiter  and  suaviter ;  on  the  whole,  a  figure  such  as  we  may 
suppose  an  Amazon  would  fall  in  love  with  at  first  sight.  An  open, 
frank  countenance,  a  large  head,  covered  with  black  curling  hair,  a 
neck,  which,  being  seldom  covered,  was  not  too  delicate,  and  rather 
more  of  the  reckless  devil  in  his  eye  than  most  civilized  people 
admire.  There  was  a  majestic  carelessness  about  his  gestures  and 
bearing,  which  imparted  to  him  a  dignity  and  grace,  of  which  he 
was  but  little  aware.  His  glory  was  in  feats  of  strength,  and  skill 
in  sharp-shooting  performed  in  days  gone  by,  and  the  ability  which 
he  held  himself  to  possess  of  performing  them  again  on  demand. 
His  name  was  *  Tom '  —  Baldwin,  I  afterward  learned,  should  of  right 
be  appended  thereto ;  but  two  names  or  two  syllables  were  a  use- 
less circumlocution.  *  Tom '  was  tJie  name.  Being  a  novice  myself, 
and  apt  to  open  my  eyes  wide  and  stare  at  his  marvellous  stories, 
he  was  accustomed  to  beguile  our  long  night-watches  by  tales  of 
incredible  deeds  of  valor,  in  his  own  person  seen  or  done.  *  I  loved 
him  for  the  dangers  he  had  passed,  and  he  loved  me  that  I  did  pity 
them.' 

We  had  floated  along  three  weeks  or  more,  through  a  perfect 
solitude ;  although  occasionally  a  break  might  be  seen  in  the  dense 
forests  that  covered  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  river ;  and  there 
the  smoke  would  curl  up  from  the  cabin  of  some  adventurous  pio- 
neer. Once  in  a  great  while  we  would  meet  a  craft  similar  to  our 
own,  toiling  its  slow  way  against  the  current;  and  then  a  week 
might  elapse  before  we  again  saw  a  token  of  human  existence. 

A  little  below  where  Marietta  now  stands,  stood,  and  perhaps 
stands  there  yet,  a  house,  giving  evidence,  by  the  quantity  of  cleared 
land  about  it,  and  some  attempts  at  decoration,  of  an  unusual 
degree  of  wealth  and  comfort.  Our  wood  and  water  and  stock  of 
provisions  being  rather  low,  as* we  neared  this  point  on  the  river,  it 
was  decided  by  the  captain,  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  the  whole 
crew,  that  we  should  stop  and  replenish.  Accordingly  we  swung 
the  boat  up  to  the  shore,  made  her  fast  to  a  tree,  and  sent  one  am- 
bassador, namely,  myself,  up  to  the  house  to  reconnoitre. 

I  found  that  it  was  quite  a  settlement ;  several  houses  standing 
along  the  banks,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart 
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The  nearest  one,  which  we  had  seen  from  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  to  which  I  directed  my  steps,  was  built  of  the  common  and 
only  materials  which  could  then  be  procured ;  but  the  logs  were 
carefully  hewn,  and  there  was  a  grass  plat,  smooth  and  green,  in 
front ;  little  flowers  lifted  up  their  heads  by  the  side  of  the  rude 
gate ;  honey-suckles  twined  round  and  clambered  over  the  win- 
dows ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  when  I  saw  these 
traces  of  female  taste,  I  forgot,  for  the  moment,  that  I  was  in 
appearance  if  not  in  reality  a  half-grown  pirate ;  and  that  with  a 
light  step  and  a  glad  heart  I  hastened  to  the  door,  and  omitting  to 
knock,  ushered  myself,  unannounced,  into  the  presence  of  the 
family. 

It  appeared  that  they  were  assembled  for  dinner ;  as  six  or  seven 
were  on  the  point  of  setting  do\vn  to  a  well-covered  table,  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  They  were  a  good  deal  surprised,  as  well  they 
might  have  been,  at  my  abrupt  entrance ;  and  while  surprise  held 
them  mute,  I  had  time  to  catch  a  glance  of  each  one.  There  were 
the  father  of  the  family  and  his  wife,  a  hale  hearty  couple,  of  fifty, 
or  thereabout;  two  young  men,  whom  I  took  to  be  their  sons,  with 
stalwart  frames  and  browned  faces,  and  apparently  well  fitted  to 
wage  war  with  the  mighty  trees  of  the  forest ;  one  daughter,  a 
regular  rustic  beauty,  with  red  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and  brown  hsdr; 
and  two  or  three  tall  men,  whom,  not  knowing  how  else  to  dispose 
of  them,  I  set  down  as  hired  help. 

Feeling  it  incumbent  on  me  to  break  the  awkward  silence,  I  set 
forth,  in  a  few  words,  the  state  and  condition  of  the  body  which  I 
represented ;  and  conckided  by  asking  if  we  could  procure  a  few 
necessaries.  The  good  man  was  disposed  to  be  churlish;  for  boat- 
men were  not  always  the  most  civil  in  their  behavior  to  the  settlers, 
and  consequently  were  regarded  by  them  with  mortal  abhorrence. 
But  the  dame  was  kinder,  and  our  negotiations  resiUted  in  sending 
a  general  invitation  to  the  crew  to  come  up  and  dine  with  the 
family.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  up  they  came ;  and  after 
a  little  preparatory  running  to  and  fro,  of  the  cooking  part  of  the 
liousehold,  we  all  commenced  making  a  very  hearty  dinner 
together. 

Now  Fate,  which  always  brings  about  remarkable  circumstances, 
and  no  others,  had  so  arranged  matters  J;hat  the  rosy-cheeked  damsel 
and  my  friend  Tom  were  placed  side  by  side  at  the  table.  It  was 
a  delightful  situation  for  Tom,  as  he  afterward  declared;  and  I 
don't  wonder  that  he  felt  *queerish.'  At  first,  his  tongue  rather 
hung  fire ;  but  the  few  remarks  which  he  made  were  attentively 
heard  and  sweetly  responded  to.  This  gave  him  courage,  and  he 
talked  faster  and  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice.  The  rosy  cheeks  of  the 
maiden  became  rosier ;  she  looked  up  to  blush  and  she  looked  down 
to  sigh ;  so  I  knew  that  his  fervent  discourse  was  not  utteriy  un- 
pleasant to  his  listener. 

This,  one  of  her  brothers,  who  sat  nearly  opposite,  and  was  the 
only  one  of  the  company,  except  myself,  sufficiently  unoccupied  to 
note  what  the  two  were  about,  also  observed.     He  looked  at  his 
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sister  as  though  he  would  have  taken  delight  in  beheading  her  with 
his  thumb  and  finger;  and  at  Tom,  as  if  it  would  have  been 
his  highest  earthly  happiness  to  have  an  immediate  opportunity 
of  '  knocking  on  his  head  with  a  sledge-hammer/  These  tacit 
demonstrations  of  good-will,  however,  were  lost  on  those  for  whom 
they  were  intended;  the  blue  eyes  being  intensely  engaged  in 
examining  the  stitches  of  the  table-cloth,  and  Tom  being  unable 
at  that  time,  if  he  had  wished,  to  think  of  any  thing  else  in  the 
whole  world,  but  the  fair  being  by  his  side. 

At  last  the  dinner  was  over;  and  then  ensued  the  trafficking  for 
whisky,  gunpowd^,  bread,  and  the  hetero2;eneous  et  ceteras  wliich, 
according  to  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the  family  on  my  companions, 
were  the  luxuries  of  life.  While  the  bartering  was  going  on,  I  had 
observed  more  than  one  whispered  word  and  stolen  glance  pass 
between  Tom  and  his  mistress;  for  such  he  already  regarded  her; 
and  when,  two  hours  afterward,  we  were  on  the  point  of  leaving, 
I  watched,  with  some  interest  and  more  admiration,  the  various 
methods  which  he  used  to  procure  a  moment's  private  interview 
with  her.  But  the  aforesaid  brother  stalked  about  after  Tom  like 
an  evil  genius ;  and  the  promise  to  remember,  and  the  farewell,  and 
the  kiss,  all  had  to  be  foregone.  Tom  understood  the  brother's 
intentions,  and  his  anger  began  to  kindle.  As  we  left  the  door,  and 
shouldered  each  one  his  little  portion  of  the  goods  which  were  to 
go  back  on  board  the  boat,  Tom  turned ,  on  his  tormentor  with  a 
look  of  bitter  vexation  and  revenge ;  his  nostrils  dilated  like  those 
of  a  wild  bull,  and  he  appeared  ready  and  willing  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter on  the  spot.  The  brother  was  in  nowise  more  dove-like,  and  I 
thought  he  would  give  instant  battle ;  but  he  only  whispered  a  few 
words  in  Tom's  ear,  which  the  maiden  overheard ;  for  she  turned 
pale,  and  sank  down  upon  the  rude  settle  at  the  door- way.  The 
new-made  lover  turned  away  without  saying  a  word,  and  walked 
in  silence,  with  the  rest  of  us,  down  to  the  boat.  His  countenance 
was  darker  than  ever ;  his  hands  clenched  convulsively,  and  I  saw 
that  there  was  an  evil  spirit  aroused  in  his  breast  which  would  not 
easily  be  laid. 

When  we  unmoored,  Tom  went  below,  and  did  not  emerge  again 
until  we  had  descended  about  a  mile.  He  came  on  deck  in  his 
shirt  and  duck  trowsers,  without  any  other  attire,  save  a  belt  which 
he  always  wore,  and  in  which  appeared  his  never-absent  hunting- 
knife.  Afler  looking  round  to  the  banks,  to  see  where  we  were,  he 
went  up  to  the  captain  who  stood  at  the  helm,  and,  informing  him 
that  he  had  made  an  engagement  to  meet  a  person  on  the  beach, 
nearly  opposite,  desired  to  be  set  ashore.  The  captain  remon- 
strated, but  he  turned  fiercely  away  with  a  muttered  oath.  Some 
of  the  crew,  who  suspected  the  object  of  his  leaving  the  boat,  urged 
the  danger  of  foul  play,  and  offered  to  accompany  him.  But  he 
rejected  their  interference  with  harshness,  and  stepping  over  to  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat,  stood  there  till  the  boat  was  near  enough, 
when  he  sprang  ashore,  and,  bidding  us  *  shove  off,*  walked  quickly 
up  the  river  in  the  direction  of  our  last  landing-place. 
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We  kept  him  in  sight  for  some  time ;  and  jiisl  as  we  were  losing 
him  by  turning  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river,  wc  saw  a  man  leap  doiim 
the  almost  perpendicular  bank  and  advance  to  meet  him  on  the 
narrow  beach.  Such  scenes  were  apparently  not  .unfreqiient  on 
the  river ;  for  the  crew  seemed  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  small 
moment ;  but,  as  I  was  but  a  neophyte,  I  felt  a  little  fear  lest  Tom 
sliould  come  by  his  death  in  this  combat  with  the  brother  of  the 
blue-eyed  damsel  of  the  dinner-table.  Even  at  this  late  day,  I  feel 
rather  qualmish  whenever  a  friend  of  mine  is  '  called  out;'  although, 
to  be  sure,  it  does  not  say  much  for  the  strength  of  my  nerves  or  Uie 
philosophic  calmness  of  my  mind. 

We  floated  calmly  down  with  the  current,  and  not  until  some  half 
an  hour  had  elapsed  did  the  crew  become  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
our  messmate.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  however,  his  delay 
began  to  alarm  us  all.  We  were  acquainted  with  the  ruthless 
character  of  border  manners,  and  thought  it  not  improbable  that  if 
the  furious  woodman  had  gained  any  advantage  over  poor  Tom,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  complete  his  work  with  the  knife,  and  turn 
over  his  body,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  to  the  fishes.  This  appre- 
hension grew  so  strong,  when  another  half  hour  had  gone  by,  that 
the  captain  determined  to  send  back  the  small-boat  in  search  of  the 
delaying  Tom.  Accordingly  four  of  us  descended  into  the  skiff, 
having  first  deposited  therein  four  rifles,  trusty  and  sure.  The  line 
was  cast  off;  and  I,  as  the  least  useful  of  the  party  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, placed  in  the  stern  as  coxswain ;  another  sat  in  the  bow  as 
a  look-out;  and  the  two  others  took  the  oars.  With  a  vigorous 
push  we  shot  out  from  the  *  keel,'  and  pulled  steadily  up  the  river. 

As  we  rounded  the  bend  of  which  I  have  spoken,  we  saw,  about 
half  a  mile  up  the  river,  a  man  suddenly  leap  down  the  bank  and 
dash  into  the  stream ;  and  at  the  same  moment  five  or  six  others, 
with  rifles  in  their  hands,  hurr^^ing  down  the  bank,  as  if  in  pursuit 
A  dozen  times  were  their  guns  pointed  at  the  swimmer,  who  was 
now  some  twenty  rods  from  the  shore,  and  as  often  withdrawn; 
why,  we  could  not  determine.  That  the  swimmer  was  Tom  we 
were  almost  certain,  and  we  wondered  that  they  did  not  fire. 
Before  we  had  time,  however,  to  express  our  wonder,  one  of  those 
on  shore,  throwing  aside  his  gun,  leaped  into  the  river,  while  a 
hoarse  halloo  from  his  companions  echoed  along  the  banks  and 
faintly  reached  our  ears.  We  strained  the  oars  and  pulled  against 
the  mpid  current  with  all  our  might,  for  we  perceived  already  that 
the  pursuer  was  gainina:  on  the  pursued,  who  was  burdened,  as  we 
now  were  near  enough  to  see,  with  a  female,  whose  long  hair 
streamed  upon  the  waters.  The  forbearance  of  those  on  shore  we 
now  understood ;  but  how  Tom  had  gained  possession  of  the  bhie- 
eyed  girl  of  the  dinner-table,  for  we  knew  that  it  must  be  she,  we 
could  not  so  much  as  guess,  even  if  we  had  had  time  to  think. 

We  were  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  first  swimmer 
when  those  on  the  bank  first  perceived  us ;  for,  although  we  liad 
been  in  sight,  around  the  point,  at  least  five  minutes,  they  had  been 
so  intent  uj)on  the  chase  that  they  had  attended  to  nothing  else. 
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Cheering  on  the  pursuer,  who,  as  well  as  Tom,  now  sa\<r  our  boat, 
they  occasionally  fired  a  ball  to  intimidate  him,  which  skipped  along 
over  the  surface,  and  then,  with  a  little  splash,  sank  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  circle  of  ripples  which  itself  had  made.  Tom  did  not 
seem  to  fear  their  rifles,  although  there  was  apparently  little  chance, 
fettered  and  incumbered  as  he  was,  of  escaping  his  pursuer ;  yet 
bravely  did  he  strive  to  maintain  his  distance,  for  he  was  a  strong 
swimmer,  and  his  friends  were  in  sight.  Turning  his  eye,  occa- 
sionally, to  see  that  hi&  follower  was  not  approaching  too  closely,  he 
exerted  himself  just  enough  to  preserve  the  distance  between 
them  ;  at  the  same  time  shaping  his  course  in  a  slanting  direction 
toward  our  boat,  which  we  w.ere  obliged  to  keep  well  in  to  the 
opposite  shore,  toward  the  main  current. 

Whether  Tom's  pursuer  saw  us  or  not,  we  could  not  tell;  at  any 
rate  he  kept  on  with  the  same  velocity,  and  the  distance  between 
them  was  now  evidently  lessening.  Of  this  Tom  was  aware ;  and 
being  nearer  the  shore  than  he  was  to  us,  he  turned  his  face  more 
nearly  in  that  direction,  and  raising  for  a  moment  his  arm  out  of 
the  water,  to  bid  us  row  faster,  he  struck  in  toward  the  southern  bank. 
We  answered  his  signal  with  a  loud  hurrah,  which  was  answered 
in  defiance  by  those  upon  the  opposite  shore.  The  swimmers  were 
now  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  rods  apart.  The  hindermost  forced 
himself  through  the  yielding  element  with  the  stroke  and  power  of 
a  giant.  He  had  a  knife  between  his  teeth,  we  could  now  discover, 
and  appeared  determined  on  having  Tom's  life,  though  he  should 
die  for  it  the  next  minute.  The  man  at  the  bow  now  cocked  his 
rifle  and  shouted  to  him  to  stop,  but  the  infuriate  swimmer  kept  on 
with  the  same  energy.  Our  little  boat  glided  over  the  water  like  a 
bubble,  on  the  rapids.  Suddenly  Tom  relaxed  his  exertions,  and  I 
thought  he  was  sinking.  The  man  at  the  bow  kept  his  aim  steady, 
ready,  at  a  second's  warning,  if  Tom  could  not  be  saved  by  other 
means,  to  send  a  bullet  through  the  head  of  his  pursuer.  Tom, 
however,  only  paused  to  press  his  hand  upon  the  brow  of  the 
maiden,  apparently  to  see  if  there  was  yet  warmth,  and  then  draw- 
ing her  tightly  to  him,  he  struck  out  once  more,  like  a  brave  heart 
as  he  was,  for  life,  honor,  and  love. 

We  were  fast  nearing  them  and  they  each  other.  When  we 
were  ten  yards  from  them  they  might  have  been  ten  feet  apart 
The  water  was  driven  before  the  breast  of  either  swimmer  in 
mimic  waves ;  every  muscle  was  strained ;  and  when  the  hand  of 
the  one  and  the  heel  of  the  other  were  almost  in  contact,  by  a  skil- 
ful pull  of  the  larboard  oar,  the  skiff  spun  round  and  darted  in 
between  them. 

The  brother,  for  it  was  he,  as  we  drew  in  the  almost  exhausted 
Tom,  with  his  lifeless  burden,  muttered  a  curse  through  his  clenched 
teeth,  and  went  down.  A  few  bubbles  indicated  his  position,  and 
while  we  were  watching  them  he  rose  again  to  the  surface,  and  we 
succeeded  in  hauling  him  in  also. 

High  and  fierce  were  the  curses  and  threats  of  those  on  the 
shore,  who  had  been   eager  spectators  of  the  scene;    and  we 
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expected  instantly  to  receive  a  shower  of  bullets.  But  apparently 
more  pacific  councils  prevailed,  and  we  were  allowed  to  row  dowii 
the  stream  unmolested-  In  a  short  time  we  reached  the  *keel,' 
which  had  laid  by  to  await  our  return.  Pulling  alongside,  we  put 
our  half-dead  passengers  aboard,  and  conveyed  them  into  the  cabin ; 
leaving  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  after  tying  the  arms  of  the 
brother  behind  him,  for  pressing  duties  now  demanded  the  presence 
on  deck  of  every  man  who  could  handle  a  rifle.  Once,  however, 
going  below  for  a  flask  of  powder,  I  saw  Tom  trying  to  soothe  the 
tears  of  the  recovered  maiden,  while  the  eyes  of  her  brother,  as  he 
lay  bound  in  one  corner,  glared  fury  and  revenge. 

Appearances  had  become  rather  ajarming.  The  company  which 
first  set  out  in  chase  had  augmented  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five;  every  one  armed  and  shouting  vengeance  upon  us. 
The  distance  rendered  it  impossible  to  distinguish  words ;  but  the 
captain  gave  orders  to  shove  out  into  the  stream ;  at  the  same  time 
elevating  oA  a  pole  a  fragment  of  cotton  cloth,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  dingy  appearance,  as  the  evening  was  advancing, 
might  represent  a  white  flag.  A  few  barrels  and  boxes  were  rolled 
over  to  the  side  next  the  enemy,  to  form  a  sort  of  breast- workMn  the 
event  of  an  attack ;  and,  lying  on  our  rifles,  we  drifted  out  into  the 
river. 

When  we  were  about  half  way  across,  we  were  hailed  in  a  stento- 
rian voice,  which  commanded  us  to  release  our  captives  on  pain  of 
instant  death.  The  captain  stepped  upon  a  box,  and  assuming  a 
valiant  air  and  tone,  demanded  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until  they 
could  agree  on  terms.  The  first  speaker  seemed  to  prefer  proceed- 
ing to  immediate  slaughter,  without  any  terms  at  all ;  though  his 
answer  was  interrupted  by  the  simultaneous  crack  of  a  couple  of 
rifles  at  his  side.  We  looked  up,  expecting  to  see  our  captain  fall, 
but  he  remained  firm ;  and  turning,  we  beheld  Tom  standing  on  the 
fore -deck.  He  had  recovered  from  his  late  exhaustion,  and  could 
not  resist  the  desire  to  come  up  and  take  jmrt  in  the  expected  fray ; 
and  it  was  his  appearance  which  had  drawn  the  fire.  He  was 
slightly  wounded,  a  ball  having  grazed  his  naked  shoulder.  Quick 
as  thought  he  snatched  a  gun,  pointed  it  at  the  little  crowd,  and 
fired.  We  could  not  see  whether  any  body  fell;  but  we  expected, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  return  volley,  and  cocked  our  pieces  to 
send  back  an  answer  in  kind.  They,  however,  did  not  fire,  and  our 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  plunge  near  the  bow  of  the  boat.  A  few 
seconds  revealed,  as  they  came  up  astern,  the  brother,  with  his  sis- 
ter on  his  left  arm,  beating  the  waves  vigorously  'with  his  right,  and 
rapidly  making  for  shore. 

Tom  saw  them  ;  and,  grinding  an  imprecation  between  his  teeth, 
flung  down  his  discharged  rifle,  and  prepared  to  throw  himself  into 
the  river.  But  he  was  prevented  by  the  captain,  who  caught  hold 
of  him,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  crew,  forced  him 
down  into  the  cabin.  Tom  struggled  and  stormed,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail ;  the  cabin-door  was  fastened  with  its  wooden  bar,  and  Tom 
was  informed  that  he  would  be  kept  there  until  he  came  to  himself. 
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The  fugitives  got  safely  ashore,  and  the  company  of  their  friends, 
after  raising  a  shout  that  echoed  from  bank  to  bank,  and  among  the 
tall  woods  above,  were  soon  out  of  our  sight. 

We  were  afterward  informed,  by  Tom,  that  he  had  hardly 
reached  the  rendezvous,  where  the  brother  was  already  awaiting 
him,  when  the  sister  appeared,  and  with  entreaties  and  tears  begged 
of  them  to  forego  their  intended  duel,  which  was  to  have  been 
fought  with  their  sheath-knives.  How  he  got  down  to  the  water 
with  the  girl,  or  whether  she  was  willing  or  not,  he  could  not 
remember ;  and  all  that  he  could  recollect,  prior  to  his  plunge  into 
the  water,  was  the  tramping  of  feet  and  the  fear  of  treachery,  and 
a  strong  blow  from  his  muscular  hand,  that  felled  the  brother,  and  a 
subsequent  flight  along  the  edge  of  the  river.  It  was  not  long 
before  Tom  begged  to  come  once  more  on  deck,  and  promised  to 
forget  his  sweetheart  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Mean  time  we  floated  along  on  our  noiseless  way ;  and  when  we 
had  left  the  place  where  the  two  went  ashore  behind  us  in  the 
darkness,  and  I  laid  my  weary  limbs  at  length  on  the  rough  plank 
of  the  deck,  the  last  streak  of  western  light  had  faded  from  the  sky, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  gentle  rippling  of  the 
waters,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  river,  its 
frowning  banks,  and  the  unsleeping  stars  above. 


fancy's      vision. 


I. 

Oh  !  were  I  again  in  yon  bonnie,  bonnie  glen, 
Where  the  burnie  ring  wimplin'  aae  clear, 
And  the  speckied-breaBted  thrush, 
Frae  the  auld  hawtliorn  bush, 
Sings  its  sweet  mellow  notes  to  my  ear. 


ir. 

The  sang  o*  that  bird  on  my  dreamin'  ear  &l% 
And  in  visions  tliat  bumie  I  see  ; 

The  ane  I  lo'e  best 

On  my  bosom 's  at  rest, 
And  the  tear-drap  o'  joy 's  in  my  e'e. 


XII. 

But  the  bright  vision  flies  wi*  the  dawn  o'  the  morn, 
And  leaves  me  a'  waefu'  an'  lane ; 
I  wake  in  despair ; 
Nae  dear  ane  is  there, 
And  the  bird  and  the  bumie  are  gaiie ! 


IV. 

Then  Hope  wi'  a  smile  comes  the  exile  to  cheer. 
And  whispers, '  Though  distant  they  be, 
The  bird's  sang  sae  clear 
May  yet  fa'  on  my  ear. 
And  my  hame  and  that  glen  I  may  see.' 
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sonnet:   to   ALFRED   B.   STREET. 


ST    MART    X.   nXWITT. 


Tht  mind  a  goodly  landscape  is,  and  rare, 

As  ever  Nature  gave,  in  lavish  mood, 

To  dower  her  gentle  handmaid  Solitude  : 

Filled  with  all  glorious  images,  and  fair  ; 

Heights  whose  bold  brows  to  heaven  the  clouds  npbemr, 

The  torrent  thundering  on  through  unsummed  hours, 

The  brooklet  singing  to  its  margm  flowers, 

The  verdure  fresh  that  Held  and  forest  wear : 

And  thou,  the  painter  true,  by  Genius  taught, 

With  pencil  dipped  in  gorgeous-tinted  dyes, 

Where  each  with  each  in  faithful  color  vies, 

Hast  from  thy  mind's  rich  store  true  limning  wrou^t 

Hail !  thou,  whose  wand  with  spark  Promethean  nfe. 

Points  still  to  touch  the  beautiful  with  life ! 


fllnotl^  *2.«5  of  ^ncfent  3Glome** 


VOT    BT    lfAaAOZ.CT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

ScKNS :    Th*  Baths  of  Agrippa  at  RonUj  of  a  tummiT''»  afUmoon.    Hobacx  it  waUtimg 

naitd  in  the  Portico.    Pcbucub  eii(«rf. 

PUBLICUS. 

Bless  me  !  there  *s  a  terrible  crowd  yonder  !  —  all  the  literati,  I  declare!  Whtt 
a  devil  of  a  noise  they  are  making  !  Methinks  I  know  that  tawny  little  gentle- 
man, walking  to  and  fro,  with  a  bald  head  and  a  pot-belly  :  surely  that  it  my  friend 
Flaccus.    Boy ! 

Boy. 
Cold  or  warm,  Sir  ? 

PUBLICUS. 

Stay  a  moment ;  what  is  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  walking  back  and  forth 
there,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground  ? 

BoT- 

I  can't  tell  you,  Sir ;  I  think  he  *8  a  country  lawyer.  I  see  him  with  Mecanmt, 
at  times. 

PUBLICUS. 

'T  is  Horace,  i*  faith !  I  should  recognize  him  by  that  trick  of  biting  hii  nails. 
Tou  do  Tk'i  know  him  then,  boy  ? 

BoT. 
Not  by  name.  Sir. 
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PuBLicns. 

Humph !  Look  here,  my  lad ;  do  you  see  yonder  tall  man  by  the  plane-tree  ? 
him  with  the  nose  of  Tynan  dye  ?     Who  is  he  ? 

BoT. 

Oh,  do  n't  you  know  him  ?  That 's  Velocius  Rota,  the  great  chariot-driver. 
He 's  a  famous  man,  and  the  best  jumper  in  Italy. 

PUBLICUS. 

Well,  go  get  my  water  ready ;  I  '11  take  it  with  myrrh  and  ammonium,  only 
slightly  healed.  There 's  fame,  now !  Horace,  I  '11  be  sworn,  fancies  every  finger 
that  is  raised  points  only  at  him ;  yet  it  seems  yon  horse-jockey  is  more  widely 
known.  I '11  accost  him-  Hallo!  Horace!  is  that  you?  When  did  you  return 
from  Brundusium  ? 

Horace. 
The  dust  of  the  journey  is  on  me  yet.    How  far'st  thou  ?    Am  I  not  browner  ? 

PUBLICUS. 

Ay,  and  fatter  too,  methinks.    Have  you  bathed  yet  ? 

Horace. 

Not  I :  yon  disgusting  swarm  of  silly  authors  have  hindered  me  from  a  public 
plunge  —  pestilence  take  'em  !  They  would  fain  mzke  an  Academus  of  a  wash- 
room ;  each  rank-smelling  varlet  of  'em  has  an  ode  or  an  epic  to  spew  at  me  :  't  is 
impossible  to  swim  in  the  same  water  with  such  a  dirty  set,  though  truly  I  would 
rather  do  that  than  listen  to  their  verses.  So  I  have  e'en  ordered  a  private  basin  ; 
and  while  the  lad  is  perfuming  my  water,  would  fain  bask  a  little  in  this  quiet  sun- 
shine :  'tis  delicious  !  'tis  a  dry  bath. 

PUBLICUS. 

Your  back  is  blistered. 

Horace. 

And  flea-bitten  also:  that  comes  of  country  taverns  and  Terracina's  beach. 
That  were  a  glorious  place  to  bathe,  if  Agrippa  would  only  build  a  portico  there : 
the  glitter  of  noon-day  needs  ever  to  be  sweetly  alternated  by  the  shade  of  marble 
columns,  as  it  is  here. 

PUBLICUS. 

Oh,  thrice-refined  Epicurean!  you  wouldn't  be  disturbed  by  authors  there; 
they  are  all  too  poor  to  ride,  and  too  lazy  to  walk  so  far.  I  agree  with  you  with 
regard  to  them ;  't  is  become  an  intolerable  annoyance,  this  custom  of  spouting 
poems  in  the  public  baths.    I  wish  the  Senate  would  look  to  it. 

Horace. 

Nay,  they  know  well  enough  what  a  capital  vent  poetry  affords  to  ambition. 
They  are  very  harmless  as  satirists  who  mignt  be  troublesome  a(|  politicians  :  men 
that  spend  their  time  in  lajring  plots  for  tragedies,  are  not  likely  to  plot  treason. 
Had  Brutus  and  Cassius  Men  fonder  of  the  Muses,  some  butts  of  Mood  might 
have  been  saved  at  Actium. 

PuBLicus,  to  himtelf. 

Ay  'j  and  may  be  some  reputations  at  Philippi. 

Horace. 

But,  by  Hercules !  is  it  not  wondrous  what  stuff  these  fellows  are  pourine  forth 
at  each  other  ?  Bah  I  the  effusions  of  barley-wine  drunkards  and  eaters  of  beans  I 
I  'd  rather  wash  in  Tiber  with  the  butcher-boys  of  the  Boarium  than  encounter 
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these  writers  of  elegies  on  the  death  of  their  patron's  parrot,  aod  meagre  imitatiom 
of  Tuscan  ballads.    How  I  hate  imitators  of  every  sort  1 

PUBLICUS. 

Yet  the  Stagyrite  says,  doth  he  not  ?  that  all  poetry  is  only  the  art  of  imitating  ? 

Horace. 

Yes ;  but  merely  to  imitate  the  imitation  shows  a  marvellous  lack  of  feeling  for 
the  reality.  Did  you  never  see  those  artists  in  the  theatre  who  stand  on  a  pedestal 
and  counterfeit  statuary,  so  that  at  a  little  distance  they  produce  the  effect  of  sculp- 
ture? 

PUBLtCUS. 

And  only  need  petrifaction  to  be  as  good  as  marble. 

Horace. 

Very  true  :  well  now,  in  my  mind,  their  merit  is  about  equal  to  that  of  these 
same  feeble  mimics  of  what  is  itself  copied  from  nature.  They  indeed  bear  some 
resemblance  to  art,  but  as  you  say,  they  lack  petrifaction.  If  you  consider  it  well, 
this  will  explain  why  irorAYnm  are  so  numerous  now-a-days:  'tis  easy  to  make 
according  to  a  given  pattern.  There  is  some  difference  between  a  porpnyry  bust 
and  a  dozen  leaden  casts. 

PUBLICUS. 

As  it  is  your  own  business,  Horace,  I  dare  say  you  have  thought  more  deeply  of 
the  matter  than  I.  However,  I  have  often  wondered  why  writers  are  always  so 
abundant  when  geniuses  are  most  rare. 

Horace. 

I  '11  tell  thee,  man.  When  there  is  no  moon,  the  milky  swarm  of  little  stars  is 
past  all  counting ;  when  she  is  in  her  full,  they  are  seen  no  more.  Have  3rou  not 
noticed  how  hushed  all  at  once  the  ampithcatre  erows  when  the  lions  l>egin  to 
roar  ?  Even  the  babies  leave  crying,  and  the  ladies'  lap-dogs  are  quiet,  so  soon  as 
the  dens  are  opened. 

PUBLICUS. 

But  why  do  all  small  creatures  take  to  letters  for  distinction  1 

Horace. 

Letters  are  the  easiest  means  whereby  a  little  man  may  resemble  a  great  one. 
In  all  polished  ages  the  highest  minds  have  chosen  this  way  to  show  their  powers ; 
a  way  which  is  open  to  all.  For  in  military  affairs,  to  attain  ever  so  small  a  dis- 
tinction requires  labor,  endurance,  actual  expenditure  of  strength  and  mettle.  As 
an  orator,  a  man  shows  immediately  what  he  can  do  and  what  he  cannot.  His  &c- 
ulties  are  tested  at  once,  and  his  value  is  duly  rated.  So  in  government,  the  first 
measures  evince  the  man,  and  inferior  talents  have  no  chance  to  shelter  themselves 
in  any  obscurity.  But  in  letters  there  is  at  first  a  sort  of  likeness  between  the 
meanest  and  the  greatest,  and  it  requires  ages  to  prove  what  is  truly  deserving.  In 
this  uncertainty  tlte  little  mind  is  safe,  for  the  game  of  glory  has  chance  mixed  up 
with  it.  The  olind  beggar  has  ere  now  turned  out  a  god,  and  out  of  the  possible 
whims  of  posterity  the  dullest  fancy  may  spin  himself  a  very  pretty  little  nme. 

PUBLICUS. 

And  I  '11  warrant  you  that  among  yonder  clamorous  herd  of  enthusiasts,  not 
one  would  swap  his  likelihood  of  immortality  for  any  thing  less  than  Pindar's. 

Horace. 

No,  indeed !  The  dolts  never  consider  how  few  men  in  a  century  can  be  allowed 
a  place  in  the  chronicles.    I  wonder  they  do  n't  sicken  each  other  by  their  own 
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abundance.    Two  or  three  of  our  time  must  live.    Maro's  Georgicon  and  my  odes 
will  not  easily  perish  ;  and  two  or  three  are  quite  enough  for  one  era. 

PUBLICUS. 

How  insufferably  vain  he  is !  (cuidt.)  What  think  you  of  Cicero,  and  the  men 
of  that  sort  ? 

Horace. 

Oh !  they  have  no  chance,  except  Pollio,  for  any  thing  like  a  reputation.  Law« 
yers  never  last,  unless  put  into  the  pickle  of  Parnassus  by  a  friendly  hand.  But 
pray  can  you  tell  me  who  is  that  solitary  person  sitting  outside  the  colonnade,  with 
a  book  in  his  hand  ? 

PUBLICUS. 

That  ?  oh,  that  is  Marcus  AuIsbus.     You  ought  to  know  him. 

Horace. 
Marcus  Aulaeus  ?     What,  he^s  a  writer  too,  is  he  not  ? 

PUBLICUS. 

Yes,  but  not  one  of  the  petty  kind.  At  times  he  is  a  thinker,  and  has  moreover 
a  pretty  little  vein  of  poesy,  which  he  taps  occasionally  for  his  own  pleasure.  I  '11 
make  you  acquainted  with  each  other. 

Horace. 

Stay  ;  I  am  very  shy  of  these  penmen  :  one  needs  to  know  their  humors,  before 
accosting  them.    Beside,  he  is  a  critic,  I  believe. 

PUBLICUS. 

Nay,  but  he  is  sweet-tempered  !  I  'm  sure  you  '11  like  him.  Come  on  ;  of  all 
writers,  you  least  have  cause  to  shun  the  critics. 

Horace. 

Oh,  I  do  n't  fear  them,  but  their  office  is  loathsome  to  me.  I  would  avoid  taking 
a  hangman  by  the  hand,  although  he  might  be  a  worthy  man,  and  is  surely  a  very 
useful  one.  But  I  am  told  your  friend  is  very  deep  m  history ;  they  say  he  has 
picked  up  in  Umbria  and  the  hill  country  many  of  tne  old  wives'  ballads  and  bel' 
dames'  ditties,  to  which  Titus  Livius  is  not  a  little  indebted.  I  confess  I  would 
like  to  hear  one  of  them.    Do  you  think  he  would  sing  one  for  me  ? 

PUBLICUS. 

He  dot*  sine^  now  and  then,  although  he  does  not  set  up  for  an  Orpheus.  Let  us 
try  him.  Hail  to  you,  learned  Marcus !  What,  ever  at  your  books  ?  I  would  feda 
have  you  know  master  Horatius  Flaccus. 

Marcus  Auljeus. 

I  can  scarce  know  him  better,  seeing  I  already  have  much  of  him  by  heart ;  but 
indeed  I  am  very  proud  to  touch  the  hand  that  has  so  ably  snatched  Uie  laurels 
from  Lucilius. 

Horatius. 

Consider,  worthy  Sir,  I  have  no  toga  to  hide  my  blushes.  I  wonder  you  can  read 
in  quiet  here. 

Marcus  Auljbus. 

'Tis  indeed  a  riotous  place  for  a  scholar ;  but  I  am  accustomed  to  the  wrangling 
of  the  courts. 
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Horace. 

My  friend  and  I  were  speaking  of  your  ballads.  Is  it  true  that  you  have  been  so 
successful  in  your  hunt  after  antiques  ? 

Marcus  Auljeus. 

I  have  collected  a  goodly  number,  1  assure  you.  The  country  chronicle!  weze 
formerly  handed  down  in  the  form  of  ballads. 

Horace. 

Then  that  is  the  reason  why  early  historians  are  always  the  most  picturesque: 
they  drink  their  information  fresh  from  the  fount  of  popular  tradition. 

Marcus  Aul^us. 

I  think  so.  Fabius  Pictor  is  our  earliest  writer  of  histories,  and  his  book  onlj 
needs  to  be  restored  to  the  metrical  form,  to  be  a  mere  tissue  of  old  rustic  songs. 
The  first  authors  are  the  rude  poets  who  chant  the  exploits  of  their  comrades ; 
then  come  the  credulous  writers  of  narratives ;  then  the  judicious  and  elegant  his- 
torians; and  then  again  the  finished  artificers,  like  yourself  and  Vireil.  Yon 
would  find  in  some  of  my  rough  rhymes  much  better  stuff  than  those  boobies  there 
varnish  so  highly,  with  such  pains.  They  rub  their  wooden  ware  very  bright  and 
shiny,  but  it  takes  a  Homer's  hand  to  put  the  polish  on  a  piece  of  granite. 

Horace. 
Ah  I  you  excellent  critics  are  one  main  cause  of  so  many  poor  songsters. 

Marcus  AuljEus. 
How.  so  1 

Horace. 

The  two  arts  cannot  flourish  together.  Great  artists  arise  before  the  rules  are 
made.  Then  you  great  critics  come  and  lay  down  the  rules,  but  you  cannot  teach 
the  trick  of  genius.  You  will  find  that  in  a  high  state  of  criticism  the  arts  are  in 
their  wane. 

Marcus  Aul-bus. 

I  do  n't  know ;  I  suspect  good  writers  and  acute  judges  may  exist  together.  In 
what  age  did  Zoilus  live  ? 

Horace. 

In  the  time  of  Homer  Junior.  Aristarchus  and  Archimedes  flourished  together; 
mathematics  and  criticism  may  be  cousins,  but  poesy  is  of  another  kin.  Hereafter 
perhaps  it  will  be  said,  Marcus  Aulxus  and  Horace  were  contemporaries. 

PUBLICUS. 

Which  fact  will  wholly  upset  your  theory. 

Marcus  Aul^us. 

Not  at  all  j  for  it  may  be  that  posterity  will  only  know  me  as  a  poet ;  that  is,  if 
my  ballads  hve. 

Horace. 

I  would  gladly  hear  one  of  them.  The  vilest  brass  coin  of  Alexander's  date  has 
a  value  in  our  eyes  which  we  cannot  aflix  to  an  obolus  of  our  own  day.  Beside, 
affectation  is  not  the  vice  of  a  rude  people  \  and  their  poesy,  however  harsh,  must 
be  genuine.    Would  you  favor  me  so  far  as  to 

Marcus  Aul«us. 
To  sing  one  1    Not  in  the  bath,  my  dear  Sir ;  we  should  have  a  crowd  about  as 
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directly :  however,  I  will  repeat  to  you  one  which  I  have  a  little  trimmed  and 
altered  from  a  rough-hewn  original. 

Horace. 
I  will  with  pleasure  let  my  water  cool,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  you.    Pray  begin. 

Marcus  Auljeus. 
'T  is  a  sort  of  mock-heroic :  listen  mercifully  then  to 

•THE     FEUD     OF     THE     F  L  U  T  E-P  L  A  Y  E  R  S.» 

▲M    ▲NOISHT    ROICAM    BA.I.X.AI).    RSOSNTX.T    DIBOOVXRSD. 

Ere  the  war  with  old  Tarentum,  twenty  years  or  thereabout, 
"When  the  city  dwell  serenely,  wealth  within  and  peace  without ; 
When  the  temple-doors  of  Janus  seemed  at  last  about  to  close, 
Suddenly  among  the  people  here  in  Rome  a  feud  arose. 
Quintus  Barbula  was  consul  —  how  can  Quintus  be  forgot? 
Under  whom  and  Mars  almighty  raged  a  strife  so  fiercely  hot 
Brief  although  it  was,  and  blooaless,  yet  the  cause  the  gods  concerned. 
More  than  that  for  which,  they  tell  us,  Priam's  palace  once  was  burnedf. 

Thus  it  was  :  the  censor  Appius  passed  a  damnable  decree, 

That  the  Flute- Players,  an  order  slightly  prized  bv  such  as  he. 

When  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  from  the  temple  should  retire. 

Nor  upon  the  relics  feasting,  make  a  tavern  of  the  choir. 

From  the  days  of  Numa  downward,  this  their  privilege  had  been ; 

Never  till  the  bigot  Appius,  was  the  custom  deemed  a  sin. 

Frequent  came  the  jovial  suppers  where  the  consecrated  wine 

Served  to  wash  down  many  a  fragment,  juicy,  tender,  and  divine  ; 

Many  a  sweet-bread  fat  ana  holy,  trembling  unto  the  tongue  ; 

Shins  that  once  beside  Clitumnus  roved  the  Tuscan  fields  among; 

Livers  lifted  from  the  altar,  free  from  blemish,  fair  and  ^ound, 

Tasting  of  the  blessed  omens  which  the  sage  Ilaruspex  found. 

Soon  as  the  majestic  Flamen  with  his  priests  had  left  the  fane, 

Such  delicious  tit-bits  tempted  the  musicians  to  remain  ; 

Nay,  bv  some  'tis  even  wnispered,  though  perchance  an  impious  jest. 

Well  they  knew  where  Joveis  own  butlers  kept  the  nectar  suits  hun  best. 

Now  the  Appian  law  is  published,  posted  on  the  temple-gates. 
Sadly  each  musician  spells  it.  sadly  eyes  his  droopmg  mates  ; 

*  No  more  feasting,  no  more  drinking!  what  shall  give  us  heart  to  play?* 
Mournfully  to  one  another  every  visac«  seemed  to  say  : 

*  'Twas  the  perquisites  tliat  mainly  paid  the  labor  of  our  lungs. 
Steaming  chimes  and  ribs  delicious,  roasted  loins  and  luscious  tongues. 
Taking  these  away  is  taking  from  the  journeyman  his  hire. 

From  the  ox  his  wonted  fodder,  and  the  fuel  from  the  fire. 

Could  the  flute  so  sweetly  warble,  save  our  breathing  filled  the  holes  ? 

As  to  them  our  breath  is  needful,  so  the  supper  to  our  souls.' 

Grumbling  thus,  they  called  a  council  o'er  some  Sabine  dull  and  dead, 
In  a  lap-room  by  the  Tiber,  at  the  sign  of  *  Tarquin's  Head.' 
There  the  veteran  Pygmaeon,  stem  as  Agamemnon  rose, 
Nestor-like,  his  plan  unfolding,  thus  to  remedy  their  woes : 
'  Brothers !  unto  whom  Apollo  and  the  Muses  gave  the  skill 
Bv  a  touch  to  call  Elysium  from  your  ebon  tubes  at  will. 
Fill  your  beechen  goolets  brimming,  vile  although  this  liquor  be. 
Drink  <  Despair  to  censor  Appius ! '  deeply  drink,  then  list  to  me. 
August  comes,  the  thirsty  August,  and  the  holy  days  are  nigh. 
When  to  Jove,  a  guiltless  off 'ring,  must  the  annual  heifer  die ; 
W>ien  from  every  town  in  Latium  all  the  pious  rustics  throng. 
Mingling  with  our  lofty  concert  and  the  sacred  smoke,  their  song ; 
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How  without  our  aid,  I  pray  you,  can  the  festival  proceed? 

Vainly  must  the  wine  be  lavished,  in  vain  the  victim  bleed ; 

Come,  we  '11  teach  these  niggard  Komans  unto  us  how  much  they  owe  ; 

Never  till  we  quit  the  city  will  the  fools  our  value  know. 

Always  have  we  done  our  duty,  ever  faithful  to  our  vow, 

Never  &ltered,  never  murmured  —  never  had  we  cause  till  now. 

But  by  Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds,  and  the  father  of  the  flute, 

While  among  this  thankless  people,  from  this  moment  I  am  mute! 

I  for  one,  like  Caius  Marcius,  here  abjure  my  native  land  ; 

Follow  me,  ye  gallant  minstrels  !  me,  the  leader  of  your  band! 

Let  us  seek  the  town  of  Tibur ;  though  our  country  shake  us  off, 

Well  I  know  the  men  of  Tibur ;  Phoebus'  children  will  not  scofi*.' 

All  the  Flute-Players  assented  ;  all,  upon  the  following  day, 

Gathered  in  the  busy  Forum  —  talked,  but  forbore  to  pwy. 

Boys  and  women  muttered  round  them,  *  Why  are  our  musicians  dumb  ? 

Why,  as  though  their  lips  were  palsied,  and  their  magic  fingers  numb? 

Come,  Sirs !  play  the  march  of  TuUus  ;  or  Virginia's  funeral  dirge ; 

Give  us  now  '  The  Gauls  are  coming ; ' '  thus  tneir  various  choice  they  urge ; 

Till  unmoved  by  prayers  or  curses,  from  the  tumult  they  retreat, 

Hooted  by  their  foes,  and  pelted  from  the  forum  througk  the  street 

Silent  walked  the  long  procession,  old  Pygmseon  went  the  first, 

Doggedly  and  slowly  marching,  with  their  instruments  reversed. 

None  could  guess  their  secret  counsel,  though  the  reason  well  they  knew 

Why  the  discontented  minstrels  thus  in  dumb  disdain  withdrew. 

Ev'n  as  at  the  games  assembled,  of\  the  young  spectators  ^ieve, 

If  the  clouds  in  black  battalions  gliding  onward  they  perceive. 

Watch  with  timid  eyes  the  welkm,  fearing  lest  the  tempest's  wimth, 

Deluging  the  wide  arena,  turn  the  circus  to  a  bath ; 

Thus  as  from  the  city's  portal  toward  the  hills  the  players  passed, 

Every  little  child  was  mourning,  every  virgin's  face  o  ercast. 

All  the  citizens  with  sorrow  saw  depart  the  sullen  troop. 
Knowing  well,  for  want  of  music,  how  the  festival  would  droop ; 
Shook  his  head  the  solemn  augur ;  '  Evil  auspices ! '  quoth  he  ; 
'  Wanting  music,  what  libation  to  the  gods  can  grateful  be? 
Heaven  is  always  hard  of  hearing,  when  the  lips  alone  beseech : 
Harps  and  lyres  and  flutes  were  given  us,  to  exalt  our  earthly  speech ; 
Speech  we  use  among  each  other,  to  our  horses  and  our  houndi, 
But  the  dwellers  on  Olympus  only  hear  harmonious  sounds.' 

Therefore  to  the  Sabine  senate  certain  envoys  promptly  went. 

Praying  that  the  renegades  duly  homeward  might  be  sent. 

Thus  the  Tiburtines  gave  answer,  (Rome  and  ihey  were  friendly  then,) 

*  Tliough  of  old  ye  stole  our  women,  we  '11  not  rob  you  of  your  men ; 
Tell  ine  Fathers  and  the  Flanien,  ere  the  pyres  begin  to  Dum, 

Ere  the  sacred  rite  commences,  the  deserters  will  return.* 
Then  the  messengers  departed  ;  straight  the  performers  all 
Bv  the  herald's  voice  were  summoned  to  the  ancient  council-hall, 
Where  the  gravest  and  the  gravest  of  the  niling  elders  prayed 
Earnestly  that  llome's  petition  by  her  sons  might  be  obeyed ; 
Lest  their  festival  should  languish,  and  the  gods  with  evil  eye 
Mark  the  joyless  adoration  and  the  tuneless  pageantry. 

But  in  vain  the  placid  spokesman  argued  with  the  wilful  crew, 

*  Never !  never ! '  cried  Pygmruon, '  't  is  in  vain  the  people  sue ; 
Though  the  pontiff  and  the  consuls,  though  the  Capitol ian  rock, 
Hither  crawling,  should  implore  us,  their  petition  we  would  mock; 
Starve  us,  would  they?  frugal  Romans!  let  the  thrifty  censor  then 
Take  from  Jupiter  his  fatling — let  him  offer  heaven  a  nen ; 
liaply  to  the  son  of  Saturn,  the  supremely  great  and  good, 

Fisn  and  eggs,  and  simple  pot-herbs  may  not  prove  unwelcome  food.* 
Thus  the  embassy  they  flouted,  while  the  senate  smiling  said, 
'  'T  were  inhospitable  surely  to  refuse  our  friends  a  bed ; 
Since  persuasion  cannot  stir  them,  here  with  us  they  must  remain ; 
Let  them  here  assist  our  worship ;  Latium's  loss  is  Tibur's  gain.* 
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Now  the  holydays  in  Tibur  on  the  morrow  would  be^n 
One  day  sooner  than  the  custom  with  the  Romans  aye  had  been; 
And  ihe  Flute- Players  had  promised  in  the  public  place  to  play 
All  their  most  melodious  measures,  am'rous,  and  sad.  and  gay  ; 
Pyrrhic  horn-pipes,  Phrygian  marches,  all  the  new  Athenian  airs, 
That  the  town  should  own  there  never  was  music  like  to  theirs ; 
While  the  Tiburtines,  in  secret,  laid  among  themselves  a  plan 
To  return  the  tuneful  strangers  ere  the  Roman  rites  began. 
So  upon  the  joyous  morrow,  when  the  sacrifice  was  o'er, 
And  the  players  had  indulged  them  till  their  finger-ends  were  sore, 
When  the  matrons  and  the  damsels  one  by  one  the  square  forsook, 
Every  gentleman  4n  Tibur  homeward  a  musician  took ; 
Freely  to  the  feasts  inviting  rare  artists  of  such  power. 
With  the  tone  of  every  passion  to  enliven  Pleasure's  hour. 
• 

Proud  was  every  hungry  piper  to  be  made  a  noble's  guest, 

Gladly  ceased  his  toilsome  blowing,  and  accepted  the  request ; 

Singly  and  in  pairs  they  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  town, 

Couched  and  revelled  at  the  banauet,  ttoured  the  potent  pledges  down ; 

Well  they  paid  their  mominj^'s  labor,  deeply  drank  and  fully  fed  ; 

Better  wme  they  found  in  Tibur  than  was  sold  at '  Tarquin's  Head  : ' 

While  between  the  bumpers  often  went  the  jolly  catches  round, 

Till  theu-  brains,  with  swimming  weary,  in  the  nagon's  depths  were  drowned. 

Soon  as  each  lethargic  toper,  tumbling  from  the  festive  board 
Turgid  as  a  rank  Silenus,  on  the  marble  pavement  snored, 
Careful  hands  conveyed  them  quickly,  and  as  gently  as  they  could. 
Toward  the  market,  where  some  wine-carts,  waiting  for  them,  empty  stood  ; 
Snugly  in  the  straw  they  laid  them,  sweetly  dozing,  side  by  side, 

*  Forward  to  the  Seven-hilled  Citv,  march  I '  the  merry  townsmen  cried ; 
So,  by  star-light,  just  at  night-fafl,  from  the  Latin  Gate  they  start ; 

'  Tibur  to  the  Romans,  Gheeting  ; '  this  was  writ  on  every  cart.  • 

Not  till  morning  did  the  burthens  at  the  Colline  Port  arrive  ; 
Only  dogs  and  early  swallows,  and  the  sentry,  seemed  alive. 
'  Wherefore,'  growled  the  guard,  unknowing  what  within  the  litter  lay, 

*  "UTierefore  bring  your  carrion  hither? —  trow  ye  'tis  a  market-day  ? 

*  Gods !  if  this  were  told  the  censor,  little  cause  ye  'd  have  to  grin ! ' 

*  Beasts  for  Jupiter,'  they  answered,  titt'ring  as  they  entered  in. 
Straight  they  bore  them  to  the  Forum ;  there  they  leA  them  till  the  sun, 
Peeping  o'er  Mount  Esquilinus,  roused  the  sleepers  one  by  one. 

First  awakened  old  Pygmfeon,  blinded  by  the  dawning  beam. 

On  his  side  he  turned  and  wondered  at  the  strangeness  of  his  dream  ; 

Seeing  there  the  well-known  temples,  there  the  Fabian  arch  arise, 

All  the  towers  distinctly  imaged,  and  above  his  head  tlie  skies; 

Then  reflecting  'twas  a  vision,  in  his  heart  he  inly  laughed, 

Dropped  his  lids  and  took  of  slumber  one  more  brief  and  blissful  draught. 

Rose  the  town  betimes  that  morning ;  toward  the  Forum  swarmed  the  boyt ; 
Trumpets  brayed  and  clashed  the  cymbals — all  was  rioting  and  noise ; 
Farmers  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  mariners  from  Ostia's'port, 
Scarlet  caps  and  Alban  jackets,  gath'ring  to  the  place  of  sport. 
Soon  the  voices  and  the  sunshine  woke  the  pale  and  haggard  crew, 
Sick  and  fev'rish,  faint  and  shivering  with  the  chillness  of^  the  dew. 
Round  about  with  temples  throbbing,  aching  and  bewildered  eyes, 
Long  they  gazed,  and  on  each  other  stared  with  idiot- like  surprise. 
Little  did  the  crowd's  derision  and  their  own  wild  looks  explain 
How  they  came  there,  what  the  cause  was  of  their  paleness  and  their  pain. 
Each,  that  he  had  supped  in  Tibur,  would  his  very  lungs  have  staked. 
How  then  was  it  that  in  Latium,  in  the  Forum  there,  they  waked  ? 
If  they  merely  had  been  dreaming,  sure  no  less  the  wonoer  seemed 
How  It  chanced  that  every  sleeper  had  the  self-same  vision  dreamed ! 
Ev'n  Pygmaeon's  pate  was  puzzled  ;  sagely  he  declared  *  't  was  odd  I ' 
Deeming  it  the  work  of  magic,  or  of  some  malicious  god. 
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Then  the  populace,  delighted  with  the  joke,  to  vex  them  more, 
Brought  a  lying  vintner  forward,  who  '  by  Vesta's  altar '  swore 
lie  had  seen  them  all  carousing  there  in  Home  the  night  before ; 
While  another  knave  pretended  to  have  met  them,  loo^e  of  tread, 
Reeling  homo^'ard  after  midniglit  from  the  sign  of  *  Tarquin's  Head.* 
Shame  forbade  all  farther  question :  '  Nought  out  that  vile  tavern's  juice,' 
Cried  P^'gmieon, '  such  confusion  in  our  senses  could  produce.' 
Musing,  toward  the  fane  they  hastened,  and  with  more  than  wonted  art 
Stirred  the  fountains  of  devotion  in  the  whole  assembly's  heart ; 
Never  in  Apulia's  orchards  did  the  nightingales  in  June 
Gurgle  forth  so  dulcet  anthems  to  the  stillness  of  the  moon ; 
And  the  censor  in  his  wisdom,  just  beginning  tO'SUspect 
How  by  fast  and  thin  potations  minstrelsy  and  mirth  are  checked, 
Ruled  tliat  thrice  a  month  the  players  might  a  solemn  supper  hold, 
Thrice  a  year,  in  full  procession,  inarch  in  crimson  clad,  and  gold :  , 
So  the  famous  Feud  was  ended,  and  the  secret  long  was  kept, 
How  they  woke  within  the  Forum,  who  in  Tibur's  town  haa  slept 


X.  w.  r. 


STANDARDS. 


fir    TUB    AOTUon    or     'a   m!('>t    uoub,'     'roHi(nr-i.irii.'    bto. 


We  need  standards.  Not  snch  as  are  wont  to  be  presented  by 
fine  ladies  in  balconies  to  glittering  crowds  below,  where  plumes 
wave  and  steel  flashes  in  the  sunshine,  while  the  vulgar,  dazzled 
with  the  pretty  pageant,  rend  the  air  with  their  *  most  sweet  voices.* 
Not  such  standards  as  these  do  we  lack ;  would  they  were  fewer ! 

By  the  way,  is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  woman,  who  was  sent 
into  the  world  to  be  an  angel  of  peace  and  mercy,  should  have  lent 
herself  to  such  things  ?  that  she  should  ever  have  been  persuaded 
to  become  the  tool  of  the  ambitious  and  the  revengeful?  that  her 
hand  should  have  been  trained  to  endue  the  knight's  death-dealing 
sword ;  to  buckle  on  his  heel  those  silver  cruelties  called  spurs ; 
and  to  place  in  his  steeled  gras))  the  lance  whose  best  aim  was  to 
be  the  life-blood  of  fathers,  and  brothers,  and  husbands  ?  Does  she 
not  shoot  madly  from  her  sphere  when  she  lends  the  power  of  her 
presence  to  the  public  baptism  of  a  silken  banner,  whose  inscriptioa 
is  cunningly  devised  for  the  promotion  of  ghastly  death  ?  Oh  that 
these  beautiful  emblems  of  horror,  these  gilded  toys,  significant  of 
deepest  wo,  of  poverty,  of  widowhood,  of  despair,  were  wont  to 
change  their  delusive  seeming  for  their  true  character,  even  as  they 
pass  from  the  hand  of  the  fair  giver  to  that  of  the  tinselled  warrior ! 
For  crimson  and  gold,  for  gleaming  white  and  delicate  azure,  we 
should  then  behold  the  fell  traces  of  a  '  heady  fight;*  black  powder- 
stains,  huge  rents,  showing  the  path  of  hostile  bullets ;  and  over  all 
and  through  all,  a  plentifui  sprinkling  of  human  gore ;  perhaps  the 
heart-blood  of  the  poor  ensign  whose  duty  it  is  to  pour  out  his  life 
in  defence  of  the  costly  rag.  Me  thinks  one  such  disenchanting 
revelation  would  sufiice  for  the  women  of  one  generation  at  least 
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But  whither  am  I  wandering  ?  All  I  set  out  to  say  was,  that  we 
are  in  daily  want  of  standards  suited  to  the  considerate,  prodigal, 
ambitious,  economical,  and  particularly  the  moralizing  habits  of  this 
ijtilitarian  age ;  standards  of  propriety,  standards  of  expense,  and  of 
many  other  things  which  are  brought  into  daily  discussion  in  our 
times.  Here,  in  our  country,  where  we  boast  that  none  of  us  have 
any  body  to  look  up  to,  while  we  are  every  one  looking  up  to  some- 
body, it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  difficult  to  determine  just  how  far 
each  ought  to  go  in  certain  matters;  what  proportion  should  be 
observed  in  our  expenditures ;  and  how  much  pretension  we  are 
entitled  to,  whether  in  dress,  furniture,  or  style  of  living.  At  least 
half  the  scandal  of  our  coteries  derives  its  zest  from  the  debateable 
nature  of  these  important  points.  If  any  one  would  be  kind  and 
ingenious  enough  to  devise  a  sliding-scale  whose  register  should 
decide  these  things,  he  would  be  much  better  entitled  to  the  national 
thanks  than  ever  was  the  great  inventor  of  that  corn-screw  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  grain-growers  of  England.  "We  need  some  tahs- 
man  to  put  a  check  upon  these  ceaseless  inquisitions,  and  imputa- 
tions, and  calculations,  all  undertaken  for  the  sole  benefit  of  our 
neighbors.  If  we  must,  as  a  people,  be  idolaters  of  the  physical 
and  the  outward,  let  us  have  our  grounds  of  worship  and  our  grades 
of  ministration  settled  definitely,  that  the  land  may  have  rest 

What  an  edifying  conversation  ensues  when  Mrs.  Angle  sets  the 
ball  rolling  by  a  remark  touching  the  table- habits  of  the  Dash- 
woods  I 

*  Can  you  believe  that  people  who  live  in  so  splendid  a  house, 
with  satin-damask  hangings  and  all  manner  of  show,  dine  off  a 
cotton  table-cloth,  and  without  even  napkins?' 

*  Believe  it  I  certainly,'  says  a  hum-dnim  looking-  person  in  the 
corner,  whose  appearance  would  be  entirely  insignificant  were  it  not 
for  a  pair  of  peering  eyes,  which  show  that  she  is  to  be  dreaded  as 
a  visiter  at  least ;  '  believe  it !  I  can  believe  any  thing,  for  I  caught 
them  sitting  down  to  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  with  the  water  it  had 
been  boiled  in  served  up  for  soup ! ' 

'  How  came  you  to  call  at  dinner-time  1 '  asks  a  simple-minded 
country  lady. 

'  Oh  I  I  went  late  on  purpose,  and  made  the  servant  believe  I 
was  a  person  on  business,  just  to  see  how  they  did  live,  for  I  knew 
that  people  who  cut  the  figure  they  do  must  pinch  somewhere.* 

'  As  to  that,'  remarks  a  prim-lipped  damsel,  with  very  bony  hands, 
*Jsaw  Mrs.  Dashwood  put  a  sixpence  into  the  plate  last  Sunday. 
I  declare  I  thought  her  fat  fingers  blushed  as  they  did  it  ?  They 
looked  red  enough,  I  *m  sure ! ' 

Poor  Mrs.  Dashwood !  Yet  she  has  her  revenge,  for  she  is  at 
this  very  moment  telling  one  of  her  neighbors,  whose  ideas  of  style 
correspond  more  nearly  with  her  own,  what  she  thinks  of  the  airs  of 
Mrs.  Angle  *  and  that  set,'  who,  living  in  small  houses  with  *  really 
common  furniture,'  yet  affect  not  only  napkins  but  silver  forks  and 
finger-glasses ! 

Mrs.  Pensile  is  a  serious  lady,  a  pattern- woman ;  bat  she  meajls 
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to  maintain  her  reputation  and  satisfy  her  conscience  by  just  as  little 
self-denial  as  will  answer  the  purpose.  She  will  be  careful  not  to 
give  up  any  thing  that  is  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  her  pro- 
fession of  sobriety.  She  sometimes  indulges  in  expenses  which 
she  feels  to  be  scarcely  in  keeping  with  her  theories,  but  she  is 
always  able  to  come  off  triumphant  by  proving  to  you  that  one  of 
her  neighbors,  who  makes  a  still  higher  profession,  goes  farther  than 
she  ever  does. 

'It  docs  really  hurt  my  feelings,'  says  Mrs.  Pensile,  'to  see  Miss 
Evergreen,  who  is  a  member  of  our  church,  wear  a  shawl  that  cost 
her,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  three  hundred  dollars.' 

*  But  Miss  Evergreen  is  a  woman  of  fortune,  and  has  nobody  to 
provide  for.* 

*  True ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  some  limit  to  the 
expenses  in  which  serious  people  may  lawfully  indulge  I  My  shawl 
now  cost  but  ninety  dollars,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  as  good  as  any  body 
ou!:ht  to  want  I ' 

The  visiter  who  has  assented  to  this  proposition  goes  off  to  her 
own  coterie,  and  there  gives  vent  to  the  '  exercise '  of  her  mind  by 
telling  Mrs  Pensile's  idea  of  a  standard  for  shawls. 

'  To  think  that  woman  actually  takes  credit  to  herself  because 
she  wears  a  shawl  that  cost  only  ninety  dollars !  I  rather  think  if 
she  would  look  round  her  own  church,  she  would  see  many  people 
whose  wardrobe  needs  very  much  the  aid  of  a  part  of  the  money ! 
For  my  ])art,  my  best  shawl  cost  scarcely  *  half  as  much,  and  even 
that  went  against  my  conscience  ! ' 

Upon  this  a  certain  lady  whispers  to  her  companion  on  the  sofa, 
at  the  same  time  looking  very  hard  at  the  last  speaker: 

*  That  is  a  good  deal  more  than  you  ought  to  afford,  Madam,  on 
my  certain  knowledge  !  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Burn,  that  that  lady's 
husband  is  my  husband's  partner,  and  I  never  think  of  giving  over 
twenty  dollars  for  a  shawl.     There  's  my  hroche  cost  but  eighteen.' 

'And  after  all,'  says  an  ancient  dame  who  overhears  her,  *my 
good  Paisley  blanket,  which  cost  but  five,  is  warmer  than  either, 
and  looks  as  well  as  any  body  need  wish,  if  it  were  not  for  pride.' 

Now  if  it  were  supposable  that  one  of  our  thrifty,  tidy  western 
housewives  could  be  present  at  so  refined  a  colloquy,  she  might  cap 
the  cHmax  by  adding : 

*  If  you  would  all  do  as  I  do,  make  comfortable  wadded  mantillas 
out  of  your  old  dresses,  for  yourselves  and  your  children,  you  would 
have  more  money  to  pay  your  husband's  debts  with,  and  something 
to  give  to  the  poor  beside.  Mine  is  made  of  the  skirt  of  my 
wedding-gown,  and  cost  me  nothing  but  the  batting  and  the  quilt- 
ing!' 

Who  shall  draw  the  line  for  these  good  ladies  ? 

Miss  Long,  during  a  stroll  up  Broadway,  late  on  a  pleasant  after- 
noon, happens  to  sec  Miss  Hauton  trip  daintily  down  her  fathei^s 
marble  steps  to  the  carriage  which  is  to  convey  her  to  a  dinner- 
party. It  is  but  a  glim))se,  yet  Miss  Long  had  time  to  take  an 
mventory  of  Miss  Hauton's  decorations.     The  hair  was  elegantly 
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dressed ;  the  robe,  of  the  latest  Parisian  make  and  the  most  exqui- 
site delicacy  of  color,  and  the  satin  shoe  and  the  splendid  mouchoir 
completed  a  costume  which  would  have  been  pronounced  faultless 
by  the  best  judges,  and  which  Miss  Long  secretly  decides  to  be 
*  perfectly  angelic  I '  From  this  moment  she  never  rests  until  she 
has  persuaded  her  indulgent  papa  to  allow  her  an  outfit  as  nearly 
like  Miss  Hauton's  as  possible.  But  Miss  Long  is  not  invited  to 
dinner-parties,  nor  does  her  papa  keep  a  carriage ;  what  then  shall 
she  do  with  her  beautiful  new  dress  and  its  accompaniments  ?  She 
w^ears  them  to  walk  the  streets  and  make  morning  visits.  Mrs. 
Sharp,  after  bowing  out  Miss  Long,  turns  to  her  daughter  with  a 
compassionate  smile,  and  the  remark : 

*  What  a  pity  that  poor  girl  will  make  herself  ridiculous  by  dress- 
ing so  conspicuously  in  the  streets  1 ' 

Miss  Long  has  no  conception  of  any  thing  like  propriety  in 
dress.  With  her,  dress  is  dress,  be  time  and  place  what  they  may. 
She  has  been  accustomed  to  think  that  a  gingham  wrapper,  or 
perhaps  something  not  so  neat,  is  quite  'good  enough'  for  a  morn- 
ing at  home  ;  but  there  her  distinctive  perceptions  of  proprieties  in 
costume  are  at  kn  end.  The  idea  of  a  '  beauty  of  fitness '  in  diess, 
or  any  thing  else,  has  never  been  presented  to  her  mind. 

A  lady  of  clear  understanding  but  no  particular  accuracy  of 
expression  happens  to  observie  to  her  fiiend :  '  Your  daughter  is  just 
now  at  the  right  age  to  begin  music' 

*  Do  n't  you  think  she 's  rather  young  ? ' 

'  No  ;  it  is  the  best  time  for  whatever  depends  much  on  habit  or 
requires  manual  dexterity.  Beside,  her  time  is  worth  nothing  for 
any  other  pursuit.' 

The  friend  looks  up  from  her  worsted-work  in  horror.  '  Time 
worth  nothing !     You  surprise  me  !     I  consider  time  a  sacred  tmst' 

*  Oh,  certainly ;  but  comparatively,  I  mean ;  there  is  very  little 
use  in  urging  books  at  so  early  an  age.* 

*  Time  worth  nothing  I'  pursues  the  moralizing  dame,  who  has 
got  hold  of  a  fruitful,  topic ;  *  that  is  the  last  sentiment  I  should  have 
expected  from  a  woman  of  your  principles  I  I  look  upon  even  a 
little  girl's  time  as  very  valuable.  I  am  teaching  Viola  to  sew.  I 
consider  sewing  much  more  necessary  than  music.  A  woman  who 
does  not  know  the  use  of  her  needle  is  good  for  nothing.  You  've 
no  idea  how  beautifully  Viola  can  work  already  I  Here  is  a  pair  of 
manchettes  she  is  finishing  for  me ;  look  at  the  lace-work.  By  the 
way,  have  you  seen  my  new  collar?  Mrs.  Taft;  says  she  could  not 
distinguish  it  from  Paris  embroidery.  Indeed,  I  stole  the  pattern 
from  a  French  one.  And  there  are  my  ottomans,  just  come  home ; 
beautifully  mounted,  are  they  not?  The  unconscionable  wretch 
charged  me  forty  dollars  for  that  mounting.  But  they  ought  to  be 
handsomely  set,  when  I  have  bestowed  so  much  labor  upon  them. 
I  worked  at  them  five  weeks,  and  we  had  company  part  of  the  time 
too,  so  that  I  could  not  work  aU  the  time.'  The  friend  takes  the 
opportunity  of  a  pause,  to  observe  politely :  *  I  cannot  imagine  how 
you  find  time  for  so  much  I ' 
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'  Oh !  it  is  by  making  use  of  every  moment.  I  never  allow 
myself  to  be  idle.  I  keep  this  screen -frame  at  hand,  so  that  while 
I  am  receiving  calls  I  may  be  busy.*  And,  full  of  self-approval,  the 
lady  continues  her  devotion  to  the  embroidered  screen,  wondering 

how  so  sensible  a  woman  as  Mrs. could  say  that  even  a  child's 

time  is  worth  nothing. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Howard,  a  city  merchant,  finding  business 
nnprosperous,  through  the  changefulness  of  the  times  or  the  failure 
of  some  correyondent,  resolves  to  quit  while  it  is  yet  time;  and 
wishing  to  alter  his  style  of  living,  thinks  he  can  do  it  with  smaller 
sacrifice  of  feeling  if  he  changes  his  place  of  residence  and  his 
plan  of  life.  He  has  always  had,  like  many  of  his  city  brethren,  a 
green  dream  floating  far  away  in  the  back-ground  of  his  imagina- 
tion ;  an  incipient  calenture,  under  the  influence  of  which  fields  and 
forests  have  looked  particularly  enticing  to  his  mind's  eye.  Now  is 
the  time  to  try  this  new  spring  of  happiness.  So  he  follows  his 
friend  AUbright  into  the  country,  and  buys  a  farm,  and  hires  a 
farmer  to  manage  it  for  him,  as  Ailbright  has  done.  But  Allbright 
is  of  a  quiet  turn,  and  fonder  of  reading  than  any  thing  else ;  and 
Howard  is  a  person  of  overflowing  activity,  who  cares  nothing  for 
books,  and  whatever  he  may  suppose,  really  loves  only  society  and 
bustle. 

During  the  first  month  after  the  effort  and  turmoil  of  becoming 
settled  in  a  new  residence  are  over,  Howard  yawns  and  stretches 
until  dislocation  seems  inevitable.  But  harvest  is  approaching,  and 
then  there  will  be  some  stir,  and  Howard  suspends  his  judgment  of 
rural  life  until  tlien.  Harvest  begins,  and  all  is  animation ;  and 
Howard  walks  about  the  fields,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  until 
he  begins  to  long  to  be  l)iisy  too.  After  two  or  three  days,  looking 
on  has  lost  its  charm,  and  he  resolves  to  try  his  hand  at  this  new 
form  of  energy.  He  works  furiously  for  a  day  or  two,  quite  flattered 
that  the  men  declare  he  does  his  share,  and  more.  And  then  one 
morning  he  wakes  up  with  a  fever.  After  a  tolerable  seasoning,  he 
quietly  moves  his  forces  townward  again,  being  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  ruralizing  is  not  his  forte.  He  had  judged  hunself  by 
his  friend,  when  in  fact  no  two  can  be  more  different.  He  resolves 
to  face  manfully  his  altered  style  of  living,  and  with  conscious 
honesty  to  sustain  his  self-respect,  he  finds  the  world's  dread  eye 
not  half  so  terrible  as  he  thought  it. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Deal,  ])astor  of  a  city  congregation,  with  a 
large  salary  and  only  two  sons,  not  only  sends  his  boys  to  the  most 
expensive  colleges,  but  allows  them  private  instruction  from  the 
best  masters,  to  fit  them  for  the  arena.  The  good  Doctor  has  been 
heard  to  remark,  with  a  disa|)i)robation  not  unmixed  with  contempt, 
upon  the  absurdity  of  his  friend  Mr.  Berringtons  attempting,  with 
his  family,  to  send  his  sons  to  college. 

Now  Mr.  Berrington,  a  member  of  Dr.  Deal's  churcli,  and  no 
illiberal  contributor  to  the  large  salary  a])ove-mentioned,  is  a  sala- 
ried man  too,  but  his  income  is  not  so  good  as  the  Doctor^s,  and  he 
has,  moreover,  six  sons  instead  of  two.     Yet  he  feels  that  his  posi- 
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lion  in  society,  his  connections,  his  own  education  and  habits,  all 
make  it  very  desirable  that  his  sons  should  be  liberally  educated. 
Charles,  the  eldest,  has  mastered  the  school-course,  and  is  very 
anxious  to  go  to  college  with  his  young  companions.  The  father, 
after  much  deliberation  and  some  misgiving,  concludes  that  the 
attempt  must  be  made.  It  is  only  choosing  a  college  where  expen- 
ses arc  moderate,  retrenching  a  little  at  home,  and  enjoming  strict 
economy  upon  Charles;  and  he  will  be  nearly  through  college 
before  John's  turn  comes.  Charles  leaves  home  with  heroic  resolu- 
tions of  hard  study ;  then  goes  to  college,  and  does  as  most  other 
boys  do.  Retrenchments  at  home  are  trying,  and  Mr.  Berrington 
has  almost  resolved  against  another  so  inconvenient  attempt  But 
John,  who  is  of  a  more  quiet  turn  than  his  brother,  makes  so  many 
fair  promises,  and  seems  so  likely  to  keep  them,  and  Charles,  under 
pain  of  his  father's  displeasure,  takes  hold  of  his  studies  so  manfully 
at  last,  and  comes  off  with  the  honors;  that  John  is,  after  all, 
allowed  to  take  his  brother's  place  when  Charles  is  put  into  a  law- 
office  to  learn  his  profession.  And  this  is  the  history  of  some  three 
or  four  of  the  elder  sons,  until  Charles,  having  set  up  for  himself, 
finds  that  he  has  a  great  many  competitors.  The  next  tries  medi- 
cine, but  finds  it  hard  to  make  bread  of  calomel.  The  next  —  we 
will  rfot,  even  for  a  supposition,  say  that  out  of  the  whole  six  one 
takes  to  the  church  as  a  mere  livelihood  —  the  next,  we  may  find 
teaching  in  some  school  or  college,  and  he  continues  poor,  almost  of 
course.  One  has  some  talent  as  an  artist,  and  he  makes  a  support, 
though  it  is  a. slender  one.  Another  thinks  this  being  a  poor  gentle- 
man is  but  a  poor  business  after  all,  and  he  resolves  to  try  farming. 
But  the  education  of  his  father  and  brothers  is  against  him.  He 
feels  so  painful  a  distinction  between  himself  and  the  rest,  that  his 
courage  fails,  and  he  studies  a  profession  after  all.  It  is  not  until 
the  youngest  has  witnessed  the  struggles  of  pride  and  poverty  and 
pangs  of  *  hope  deferred,'  wearing  the  very  life  out  of  the  whole 
family,  that  he  resolves  upon  a  more  manly  course.  He  is  regularly 
apprenticed  to  an  architect;  learns  the  business  thoroughly,  and  has 
during  his  time  of  service  the  advantage  which  may  be  enjoyed  in 
many  other  branches  of  business,  a  constant  familiarity  with  objects 
of  taste  and  refinement.  He  has  also  the  advantage  of  a  means  of 
living  which  is  refcrrible  to  rules,  and  can  be  judged  of  with  cer- 
tainty. He  thrives,  marries,  lives  respectably,  and  is  happy.  His 
brothers  have  an  air,  when  speaking  of  him,  as  if  he  had  rather  lost 
caste,  yet  they  are  not  averse  to  borrowing  money  of  him  sub  rosa^ 
and  their  unprosperous  condition  proves  no  small  drawback  upon  his 
comfort.  He  has  chosen  one  of  many  professions  which,  though 
connected  with  mechanical  effort,  do  not  necessarily  imply  any  lack 
of  intellectual  culture  or  social  refinement ;  and  he  has  secured  com- 
petence, peace,  ability  to  assist  others,  in  place  of  that  grinding  pov- 
erty which  is  imbittered  by  a  constant  effort  at  concealment,  and 
that  close  application  of  every  dollar  to  purposes  connected  with 
appearance  which  allows  nothing  to  spare  in  any  emergency ;  a  con- 
dition more  inevitably  beUttling  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  a 
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kitchen  word  in  a  utilitarian  'discussion)  than  any  mechanical  em- 
ployment, stitching  not  excepted. 

Do  we  not  need  standards  sadly  ?  Or  is  it  only  a  little  more  self- 
reliance,  self-recollection,  self-respect  ?  a  more  distinct  perceptioa 
of  our  true  interest  and  dignity  ?  a  clear-sighted  preference  of  reality 
to  mere  appearance,  of  the  inward  to  the  outward  ?  Something  is 
lacking,  certainly ;  and  the  inquiry  is  worth  making,  *  What  is  it?* 


THOUGHTS        AT        SKA 


XUlfBKR    QMS. 


ON      EASTER     MORNING. 

Wave  follows  wave  in  ceaseless  roll 

Borne  by  the  gale  along^ ; 
Tlius,  thus',  with  notes  of  joy,  my  soul. 

Let  Love  inspire  thy  song ! 

Thv  Saviour  rose  to  Life  this  day, 

Saviour,  Creator,  Friend ; 
Cast  every  worldly  care  away 

And  to  thy  God  ascend ! 

Redeemer,  Sanctifier.  King, 

Who  art  all  praise  above ! 
Teach  us  an  otiering  to  bring 

May  speak,  to  Thee,  of  love ! 

Wretched,  abject,  and  lost  we  are. 

Except  Thv  Spirit  move  ; 
Yet  let  us  stifl  Thy  favour  share, 
*  Tiiou  knowest  tliat  we  love  I ' 

And  every  choral  strain  of  Joy 
On  Earth,  in  Heaven  alH)ve, 

This  fountain-thought  may  well  employ 
Thou  knowest  that  we  love  I 

Oh  "warmer,  holier,  be  the  glow 
Of  love,  throughout  our  days. 

In  memory  of  Thy  goodness  now 
Tliat  then  shall  speak  Tu  v  praise  f 

The  Waves,  obedient  to  thy  Will, 
Toward  our  Haven  move  — 

As  Thot:  hast  been,  oh  ho.  Thou  still 
The  Haven  of  our  Love ! 

And  as  our  Bark  within  the  bay 

It's  anchor  soon  shall  cast ; 
Let  every  storm  this  thought  allay  — 

We  rest  in  Thee  at  last  ! 


JoHH  Wat 
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THE     QUOD     CORRESPONDENCE. 


fi^atrts   fi^arson. 


OHA.X>TB&    FirrB. 


In  the  neighborhood  of  Wall-street,  in  that  part  of  the  city  where 
the  hum  of  the  moving  crowd  is  greatest,  and  the  tramp  of  hurrying 
feet  is  unbroken,  stood  a  high,  narrow  house,  between  two  others, 
as  tall  and  narrow  as  itself,  with  windows  crowded  in  every  part  of 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light  into  numberless  small  rooms, 
which  filled  its  interior.  The  color  of  this  house  had  once  been 
bright  red ;  but  the  dust  had  settled  in  its  gutters,  through  which, 
they  being  leaky  and  out  of  repair,  the  rain  had  trickled  in  tears  of 
mud  down  its  ruddy  front ;  so  that,  although  a  house  yet  in  its  teens, 
it  had  the  dusty  look  of  ripe  age.  From  top  to  bottom,  it  was  occu- 
pied. Its  vaults  were  filled  with  condiments  of  various  kinds,  be- 
longing to  the  keeper  of  a  refectory,  who  tenanted  its  basement ;  on 
the  first  floor  a  tailor  flaunted  his  sign -board ;  and  thence  heaven- 
ward, cramped,  dusty  rooms,  begrimed  with  dirt  and  cobwebs,  and 
otherwise  dark  and  dingy,  with  dim  entries,  and  steep  stairs  to  get 
to  them,  and  doors  with  tin  signs  nailed  on  them,  indicated  that  law- 
yers made  it  their  haunt.  By  lawyers  of  every  class  were  they 
tenanted;  by  veterans,  hard  pressed  by  clients;  by  those  newly 
launched,  and  as  yet  only  hard  pressed  by  tailors  and  other  duns, 
whose  offices  were  usually  locked,  with  a  notice  on  the  door,  read- 
ing thus :  *  Gone  to  the  Hall,'  or,  *  Gone  to  Court ; '  being  profes- 
sional terms,  used  by  neophytes  of  the  bar  when  going  for  an 
indefinite  period  to  some  equally  indefinite  place.  In  the  upper 
rooms,  the  desperadoes  of  the  profession  made  their  roost;  men 
who  lock  their  doors  against  all  clients ;  smoke  incessantly ;  talk 
loudly ;  fight,  quarrel,  play  cards,  and  offer  to  bet  dollars  by  never 
less  than  the  thousand ;  thereby  showing  that  they  are  rich ;  sing 
boisterous  songs,  and  dance  hornpipes  and  other  fanciful  perform- 
ances over  the  heads  of  *  the  lower  floors  ; '  whose  offices  are  redo- 
lent of  tobacco  and  brandy,  and  have  an  atmosphere. resembling  a 
bottled  fog ;  who  go  in  and  out  in  squads,  taking  the  key  in  their 
pockets,  and  affixing  notices  for  nobody ;  passing  through  the  entry 
like  a  drove  of  horses,  and  leaving  the  world  at  large  m  profound 
ignorance  as  to  their  whereabout  and  what-about. 

Such  were  the  tenants  of  this  building ;  but  amid  them  all,  was 
a  single  office  on  the  second  floor,  whose  inhabitant  differed  from  all 
the  rest.  On  the  door  was  the  simple  name,  Michael  Rust  ;  no 
intimation  of  his  profession.  None  knew  him,  nor  what  he  did,  nor 
who  he  was,  nor  where  he  went,  nor  whence  he  came.     Sometimes 
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for  weeks  the  office  was  locked,  and  none  entered  it  Then  ag^ain. 
a  single  man  came,  unlocked  the  door,  took  out  the  key,  and  locking 
it  on  the  inside,  shut  himself  in ;  remained  there  sometimes  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  and  then  went  out,  locked  the  room,  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  and  was  absent  again,  sometimes  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a 
month.  Even  John  Smith,  the  black  man  in  the  garret,  with  a 
*  hammered-in '  hat,  who  kindled  the  fires,  and  with  a  broom  smeared 
the  dust  over  the  carpets  of  the  rooms  and  called  it  sweeping, 
whereby  he  gained  a  dollar  a  month,  even  he  got  nothing  at  bis 
hands.  His  room  was  usually  locked  ;  and  when  John  once  acci- 
dentally got  in  and  found  the  owner  there,  he  was  invited  to  retire* 
and  not  call  again.  The  very  mystery  of  the  man  created  quite  an 
excitement  among  the  *  desperadoes  ; '  one  of  whom,  happening  to 
meet  him  on  the  stairs,  determined  to  worm  his  way  into  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  by  way  of  commencing  the  attack,  remarked  to 
him  that  *  it  was  a  fine  day.' 

*  Who  said  it  was  n't  ?  I  *m  sure  I  did  n*t,  did  I  ? '  demanded  Mi- 
chael Rust,  stopping  short,  and  fixing  his  coal-black  eye  on  the  face 
of  the  startled  speaker,  who,  not  a  little  abashed,  replied :  •  Oh,  no  ! 
certainly  not* 

*  Very  well,*  said  the  other ;  *  then  go  to  those  who  deny  it,  and  tell 
it  to  them* 

Saying  which,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  deliberately  descended 
the  stairs.  This  brief  dialogue  got  noised  about,  until  it  reached  the 
ears  of  others  of  the  *  desperadoes,*  who,  incensed  that  any  man 
should  presume  to  keep  his  own  concerns  to  himself,  forthwith 
beset  him  in  his  office.  But  he  was  immovable.  They  danced 
hornpipes  at  his  door,  in  the  most  frantic  manner ;  smoked  there  by 
the  hour;  howled  mournfully,  and  yelped,  and  hooted,  until  the 
neighborhood  of  that  room  was  a  perfect  pandemonium,  and  several 
gray-headed  lawyers  in  the  neighboring  rooms  were  nearly  de- 
mented. One  of  them  in  particular,  who  at  the  time  was  drawing 
up  a  will  for  a  blind  man,  became  so  much  bewildered,  that  he 
inserted  his  own  name  instead  of  that  of  the  residuary  legatee  men- 
tioned by  the  testator,  whereby  he  acquired  a  large  property ;  never 
having  detected  his  error  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  when  of  course 
it  was  too  late  to  remedy,  and  therefore  useless  to  mention  it  But 
Michael  Rust  took  no  notice  of  them.  He  seemed  perfectly  indifferent, 
or  totally  deaf  He  made  neither  remonstrance  nor  complaint,  but 
went  in  and  out  the  same  as  ever ;  staid  there  eus  long  as  ever ;  and 
seemed  to  sufl^er  no  inconvenience,  until,  brazen-throated  as  they 
were,  their  voices  grew  husky,  and  they  were  finally  compelled  to 
raise  the  seige,  and  leave  him  unmolested  in  his  mystery. 

He  had  a  single  visiter,  equally  taciturn  with  himself,  and  equally 
impregnable,  who  came  occasionally,  gave  a  single  knock  at  the 
door,  muttered  a  few  indistinct  words  in  the  key-hole,  and  was 
instantly  admitted.  He  too,  in  his  passages  to  and  from  the  office, 
had  been  way-laid  by  the  desperadoes,  and  perplexed  with  knotty 
and  penetrating  questions.  For  some  time  he  met  them  with  the 
same  reserve  which  characterized  Michael  Rust ;  but  haying  been 
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one  day  closely  beset  and  sorely  annoyed  by  a  solitary  desperado 
whom*  he  encountered  on  the  stairs,  and  being  a  brawny,  square- 
built  fellow,  he  answered  in  so  sudden  and  astounding  a  manner, 
that  his  questioner,  on  recovering  his  composure,  found  himself 
reposing  on  the  bottom  step  of  the  stairs,  somewhat  bniised  in  per- 
son, and  not  a  little  disfigured  in  countenance.  The  precise  nature 
of  the  reply  never  leaked  out;  but  from  that  hour  the  stranger 
passed  to  and  fro  free  of  question. 

On  the  evening  of  Christmas  night,  Michael  Rust  sat  in  his  office, 
wrapped  in  a  blue  camblet  cloak,  a  red  silk  handkerchief  bound 
round  his  head,  and  an  old  hat  on  the  top  of  that,  pressed  down 
tightly  and  far,  so  that  his  shaggy  brows  and  twinkling  black  eyes 
could  scarcely  be  seen  beneath  the  level  of^  its  brim.  He  was  yet 
in  the  prime  of  life,  but  his  face  was  thin  and  wrinkled,  his  eye 
glowing,  and  his  complexion  sallow,  though  not  sickly.  There  was 
however  a  dark,  sinister  look  about  him,  not  at  all  diminished  by  his 
shaggy,  black  brows,  and  the  gipsy-like  hair,  tinged  with  gray,  which 
here  and  there  stole  from  beneath  his  strange  head-gear.  In  his 
office  was  a  single  table,  covered  with  green  baize ;  an  ink-stand, 
pen,  and  wafers,  and  two  chairs.  These  constituted  all  its  furni- 
ture ;  and  on  one  of  these  chairs,  and  at  this  table,  sat  Michael 
Rust,  engaged  in  writing.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  grate ;  and  as 
the  dim  light  of  the  single  candle  ffickered  through  the  room,  a  more 
dismal  place  could  scarcely  have  been  hit  upon. 

Scratch,  scratch  went  Rust's  pen,  down  one  page  and  over  to  the 
next,  and  down  that.  He  was  a  slow,  deliberate,  untiring  writer ; 
and  his  pen  was  a  stubborn,  obstinate  slump,  which  seemed  to  have 
an  eternity  of  endurance  about  it.  Occasionally  he  varied  his  occu- 
pation, by  putting  the  stump  in  his  mouth ;  drawing  the  candle  close 
to  him,  and  poring  over  the  paper.  Having  at  last  concluded  his 
writing  and  perusals,  he  folded  it  up,  and  placed  it  under  the  ink- 
stand. *  Prime  I '  muttered  he,  *  prime  !  He 's  old ;  and  I  —  I  *m 
deep  ! ' 

After  this  discriminating  remark,  as  to  the  relative  situations  of 
himself  and  the  other  person  of  whom  he  spoke,  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair.  *  Hallo  I'  said  he,  in  reply  to  a  knock  at  the  door,  which 
brought  the  chair  rapidly  forward,  and  him  to  his  feet ;  *  who  's 
there  ? ' 

*  Me ! '  responded  a  gruff  voice,  from  the  outside ;  '  me,  and 
somebody  else.* 

*  Oh !  very  well,'  answered  Mr.  Rust,  without  moving,  *  you  can 
come  in;  but  'somebody  else'  must  go  about  his  business.  This 
is  n't  his  office,  and  he's  no  acquaintance  of  mine.* 

*  But  he  micst  come  in,'  returned  the  voice  from  without. 

'  He  musty  must  he  ?  *  replied  Mr.  Rust ;  *  well,  let  him  ; '  and 
saying  this,  he  again  seated  hinvself,  and  drawing  from  a  port-folio, 
which  he  took  from  a  drawer  in  the  table,  a  small  slip  of  paper, 
renewed  his  writing,  without  paying  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
person  in  the  passage,  whose  knocking  now  became  extremely 
violent.     Rust  however  had  received  too  much  treatment  of  that 
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kind  at  the  hands  of  *  the  desperadoes/  to  be  put  down  by  what 
could  emanate  from  a  single  individual ;  and  with  his  «nioiith 
pursed  up  to  a  point,  and  his  sharp  black  eyes  intent  on  his  paper, 
he  wrote  on,  as  unconcernedly  as  if  there  were  no  person  within  a 
mile.  A  foot  was  soon  called  to  the  assistance  of  the  knuckles ; 
and  these,  being  unsuccessful,  the  visiter  demanded  a  parley  ; 

*  Can't  I  exchange  a  word  with  you,  Mr.  Rust  ?  *  he  asked,  with 
more  deference  than  he  had  hitherto  used. 

*  Of  course  you  can,'  replied  Rust,  with  great  suavity,  but  without 
discontinuing  his  writing;  *of  course  you  can;  always  happy  to 
exchange  civilities  with  my  friends.     Go  on.' 

*  I  can't  speak  with  a  door  between  us,'  replied  his  visiter,  angrily. 

*  Bless  my  soul !  no  more  you  can't ! '  replied  Rust  '  There  'a 
the  key-hole ;  speak  through  that ;  the  slide  's  down ;  but  that 
does  n't  matter ;  I'  m  very  quick  of  hearing.  Go  on.  I  *m  quite 
impatient.' 

Here  Mr.  Rust  chuckled  to  himself;  and  laying  down  his  pen, 
rubbed  his  hands  cheerfully  together,  after  which  he  resumed  his 
pen  and  writing.  A  muttered  exclamation  escaped  the  man  on  the 
outside ;  but  apparently  he  saw  no  alternative  save  the  dismissal 
of  his  companion ;  and  perhaps  he  knew  not  a  little  of  the  uncom- 
promising character  of  the  person,  whom  he  had  to  deal  with.  So 
he  yielded  the  point,  and  spoke  in  an  under  tone  to  the  person  with 
him,  who  slowly  descended  the  stairs  and  went  out  of  the  building, 
shutting  the  door  heavily  after  him. 

When  the  noise  caused  by  his  departure  had  ceased  to  echo 
through  the  still  house.  Rust  arose,  and  taking  the  light  in  his  hand, 
opened  the  door,  and  looked  down  the  passage,  then  drew  the 
stranger  in  the  room  and  turned  the  key. 

*  What 's  the  meaning  of  this,  blast  ye  I  *  exclaimed  he,  every 
trace  of  merriment  vanishing  from  his  face  ;  his  black  eye  fashing, 
and  his  lips  working  with  anger ;  *  what 's  the  meaning  of  this, 
I  say  ?  Who  was  that  ?  Why  did  you  bring  him  ?  Answer  me  ! 
Have  I  not  forbidden  the  entrance  of  a  soul  ?  Have  I  not  been 
beset,  from  the  day  that  I  first  came  to  this  house,  by  those  wishing 
to  penetrate  my  socresy  ?  Has  not  this  room  been  made  a  very 
hell  on  earth  by  those  who  would  force  themselves  into  my  acquaint- 
ance ?  Ila  !  ha  I  they  would  know  Michael  Rust  I '  *  They  would 
knmo  him,  would  they  ?  Few  care  to  do  that,  do  they,  good  Enoch  ? 
None  love  him,  but  good  Enoch  Grosket.  He  loves  him,  does  n't 
he  ?  Ha !  ha !  He  hates  to  see  Michael  alone,  and  solitary,  and  he 
brings  a  friend  to  keep  him  company,  and  make  him  merry.  Oh  ! 
he  's  very  kind,  very  kind,  good  Enoch  is.  Hark  ye,  sir !  *  exclaimed 
he,  suddenly  changing  his  tone  ;  *  I  know  not  why  you  brought  that 
man  here,  whether  as  an  eaves-dropper  or  as  a  witness  to  conver- 
sations which  it  might  suit  you  to  have  remembered  and  me  to 
have  forgotten,  or  merely  as  a  casual  friend;  or  because  you  thought 
that  he  might  suit  my  purpose  ;  but  tfds  let  me  tell  you,  you  '11  be 
a  bold  man  if  you  venture  it  again.' 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  two  such  eyes  flashing  in 
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one's  very  face ;  and  to  have  a  voice,  husky  with  passion,  hissing 
in  one's  ear;  but  on  Mr.  Grosket  they  seemed  to  produce  no  effect; 
for  after  eyeing  Michael  Rust  for  a  moment  or  two,  apparently  to 
learn  what  he  had  to  say,  and  whether  he  had  got  through  with  it, 
without  reply,  he  walked  to  the  table,  and  throwing  off  the  cloak 
which  was  wrapped  about  him,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bundle  of 
papers,  and  proceeded  leisurely  to  untie  them. 

Rust  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  watching  him  with  a  sharp, 
anxious  eye,  for  there  was  much  in  his  face  to  perplex  him.  Its 
great  characteristics  were  sternness  and  resolution,  yet  not  unmixed 
with  an  expression  of  honesty;  perhaps  a  certain  bluntness  of 
manner  might  have  added  something  to  this  last  expression,  for 
many  who  lack  the  former  adopt  the  latter  as  a  substitute;  and 
although  spurious,  it  is  much  more  convenient,  and  passes  nearly  as 
currently.  At  last  Rust  went  to  the  table,  and  sat  down  opposite 
him,  pulling  his  hat  even  lower  over  his  eyes  than  before ;  with  his 
feet  on  the  front  round  of  the  chair,  and  his  hands  folded  and  resting 
on  the  table  before  him ;  his  thin  lips  working  in  and  out,  but 
without  speaking.  There  was  a  strong  contrast  between  the  sharp, 
fierce  face  of  Michael  Rust ;  his  thin  frame  and  gaunt,  wire-like 
figure,  and  that  of  the  ponderous,  brawny  fellow  who  sat  opposite 
to  him,  coolly  looking  over  his  papers;  so  confident  in  his  own 
muscular  force  and  indomitable  will  of  disposition,  that  notwith- 
standing the  outburst  of  passion  which  had  just  escaped  his  asso- 
ciate, he  did  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  bestow  even  a  look  or 
thought  upon  his  proceedings,  or  to  guard  against  him. 

*  Count  that,'  said  he,  taking  from  his  papers  a  roll  of  bank-notes, 
and  placing  it  in  front  of  Rust.  *  Count  that ;  there  should  be  five 
hundred,  with  interest  for  five  years,  which  makes  it  six  hundred 
and  seventy-five.' 

He  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  as  he  spoke,  and  folding  his 
arms,  looked  steadily  in  the  face  of  his  companion.  Michael  did 
not  move  a  finger  toward  the  money,  but  said,  in  a  quick,  hurried 
manner :  *  How  now,  Enoch ;  what 's  this  ? ' 

'  Count  it  first,'  replied  the  man,  sternly ;  *  then  I  '11  answer  your 
question.  Not  a  word,'  said  he,  raising  his  finger,  seeing  that  Rust 
was  preparing  to  interrupt  him ;  *  don  *t  speak.  I  'U  not  answer  till 
you  've  counted  that' 

Michael  paused  a  moment,  with  his  sharp  black  eyes  twinkling 
and  flashing,  and  then  wetting  the  end  of  his  fore-finger,  proceeded 
to  run  over  the  bills. 

*  Six  hundred  and  seventy-five,'  said  he,  as  he  finished. 

'  All  right,'  said  Grosket.  *  Now,'  added  he,  placing  in  front  of 
him  a  paper,  *  sign  that' 

Rust  took  the  paper  and  read  it  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  then 
pushing  the  money  back,  said  to  Enoch :  *  This  is  a  receipt  for  five 
hundred  dollars,  loaned  to  you  to  pay  off  a  judgment  against  you,  in 
favor  of  John  CoUins,  with  interest  to  date.  Poh  !  Enoch  ;  I  do  n't 
want  the  money,  and  you  do.  Return  it  some  other  time  —  some 
other  time ;  a  year  hence,  or  two  years  —  or  any  time.' 
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*  I  '11  pay  it  now!  replied  Grosket,  coldly.  '  Sign  that  receipt,  will 
you  ? ' 

*  Well,  well,  Enoch,  if  you  insist  on  it,  I  will/  said  Rust,  taking 
up  his  pen,  and  dipping  it  in  the  ink,  and  signing  his  name  to  the 
receipt.  *  There,'  said  he,  pushing  the  paper  to  him.  *  I'm  glad 
you  're  able  to  pay  it ;  indeed  I  am,  for  your  sake.' 

A  strange  smile  curled  the  lip  of  the  other,  as  he  folded  up  the 
paper  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  '  Now,  Michael  Kust,'  said  he,  in  a 
stern  voice,  *  you  and  I  split.  Five  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  want, 
on  the  very  verge  of  ruin  ;  when  there  was  nothing  before  me  but 
starvation,  to  my  wife  and  child  ;  you  stepped  in  between  me  and 
my  creditors,  loaned  me  this  money,  and  kept  them  at  bay  until 
I  could  get  along.* 

'  Do  n't  speak  of  that,'  said  Kust ; '  forget  it,  Enoch ;  I  had  almost, 
I  assure  you.     I * 

'  Do  n't  intemipt  me,'  said  Grosket,  striking  his  fist  on  the  table ; 
*  hear  me  out  At  that  time,  I  would  have  died  for  you.  There  was 
nothing  so  low,  nothing  so  vile,  that  I  would  not  have  done  it  foi 
you.' 

*  You  were  always  grateful,  Enoch  —  always.     Well.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  man,  speaking  slowly,  and  in  a  tone  which, 
though  low,  was  so  distinct  that  even  when  it  sank  to  a  whisper, 
which  it  did  at  times,  it  was  perfectly  audible.  *  I  did  serve  you. 
Deeds,  which  have  caused  my  cheeks  to  tingle  with  shame,  for 
their  very  meanness ;  deeds  which  have  made  me  loathe  myself, 
and  hate  him  who  could  take  advantage  of  the  best  feelings  of  a 
grateful  heart  to  prostitute  them  to  his  own  evil  purposes,  have 
I  done  for  you.  I  have  followed  you  in  a  course  of  crime  ;  aided 
you  in  your  foul  deeds ;  never  swerving,  never  shrinking  back. 
Whatever  my  heart  might  have  felt,  my  actions  never  faltered. 
1  was  tme  to  you  in  all  you  did.  If  at  times  a  feeling  of  misgiving 
came  over  me,  I  thought  of  my  wife  and  daughter,  and  of  what 
they  would  have  been  but  for  you,  and  I  went  on.' 

*  Well  ? '  said  Rust,  impatiently,  *  well  ? ' 

*  When  I  first  met  you,'  continued  Grosket,  *  that  daughter  was  a 
mere  child,  but  in  five  years  she  became  a  woman ;  and  with  all 
a  woman's  warm  confidence  of  heart,  those  whom  she  loved  she 
loved  well.' 

*  Well,  and  she  married,'  interrupted  Rust    '  I  know  all  that' 

'  Ay !  she  did  marry ! '  said  Grosket,  setting  his  teeth,  and 
speaking  in  a  low,  fierce  tone ;  *  she  did  marry,  but  not  the  man  she 
loved.  YoUj  for  your  own  evil  purposes,  and  with  a  falseness 
which  I  have  since  detected,  blackened  his  character ;  persuaded 
me,  your  blind  tool,  into  the  belief  that  he  was  a  scoundrel.  I  forbade 
him  the  house ;  and  at  your  instigation,  compelled  the  girl  into  a 
marriage  which  she  abhorred;  I — I,  her  father,  forced  her,  with 
a  loathing  heart,  to  the  bed  of  a  man  whom  she  hated !  God ! 
was  n't  that  a  noble  act  for  a  parent !  Was  n't  it  ?  Michael,  was  n't 
it  glorious  ? '  exclaimed  he,  shaking  his  hand  at  Rust, '  was  n't  it ! 
Well,'  continued  he,  '  what  came  of  it  ?    It  turned  out  as  might 
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have  been  expected;  she  had  broken  her  vows  to  the  man  she 
loved  ;  she  forgot  her  faith  to  the  man  she  hated.  Well,  she  died ; 
and  then  it  was  better  that  she  should.  My  wife  followed  her, 
Michael  Rust ;  but  I  was  a  strong,  iron-hearted  man.  It  did  not  kill 
me.  I  was  left ;  left,  still  bound  to  you,  ay,  fettered  and  bound, 
hand  and  foot,  in  chains  like  iron ;  for  I  knew  that  the  moment 
I  broke  with  you,  would  seal  my  ruin.  I  was  reckless,  Michael ; 
I  was  desperate  ;  but  I  was  cool.  I  could  even  play  the  hypocrite, 
and  pretend  to  lend  myself  to  your  plans  ;  but  there  came  a  limit  at 
last.  When  you  commenced  your  designs  on  that  young  girl, 
Katharine  Rhoneland  ;  young,  innocent  as  my  own  child  once  wias, 
then  we  broke  ;  then  I  resolved  to  shake  you  off.  I  have  found  the 
means.  I  have  done  so ;  and  now,  Michael  Rust,  I  am  your 
enemy ;  one  who  will  thwart  you  in  your  evil  purposes,  though  it 
cost  him  his  life.  When  a  man  has  lost  aU  in  the  world  but  life, 
he  cares  very  Httle  how  soon  that  goes  too.* 

Rust  sat  opposite  to  him,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  face,  and  his 
thin  lips  pressed  together ;  but  he  suffered  nothing  to  escape  him, 
until  Enoch  had  finished  ;  and  then  he  said  in  his  quiet,  sneering 
tone  : 

'  Good  Enoch  is  excited ;  good  Enoch  is  candid.  He  tells  his 
story  straight  and  strong.  There  is  no  glossing  over  his  words ; 
no  prevarication.  His  tender  heart  warms  toward  a  young  girl, 
especially  if  she  be  good  looking.  Oh  I  he  is  very  disinterested  to 
a  beautiful  girl ;  only  because  she  resembles  his  daughter ;  only  for 
that  reason  —  only  for  that  resuson  !  He  has  no  other  reason.  Oh  ! 
no  !  He  's  very  kind,  good  Enoch  is ;  very  kind,  very  kind ;  and 
now,*  said  he,  in  even  a  smoother  voice  than  he  had  hitherto 
spoken,  *  there  is  the  door.  Good  Enoch  will  please  to  march  out 
of  it.  Michael  Rust  does  not  like  enemies  in  his  room.  He  prefers 
being  alone.     There  *s  the  door,  good  Enoch  ;  go,  cfo  go  I ' 

The  visiter  rose,  and  stood  opposite  him  for  a  moment ;  and  to 
judge  from  his  fierce,  flashing  eye  and  quivering  lip,  Michael  Rust 
ran  no  small  risk  at  that  moment ;  but  even  were  it  so,  he  never 
quailed.  Upright,  front  to  front  and  eye  to  eye,  he  rose  and  stood 
before  the  man  whom  he  had  so  deeply  wronged.  There  was 
indeed  a  momentary  but  powerful  struggle  in  the  breast  of  Enoch ; 
but  it  might  have  been  that  the  basilisk  eye  of  the  man  to  whom  he 
had  so  long  surrendered  his  free-will,  fixed  on  his  own,  or  a  secret 
dread  of  the  stern,  unbending  spirit  which  animated  the  feeble 
frame  before  him,  had  its  influence;  for  he  gradually  mastered 
his  feelings,  and  turning  to  the  door,  said :  *  I  know  how  we  stand  now, 
Michael  Rust.  The  worst  hate  which  a  man  feels,  is  hate  toward 
one  whom  he  has  wronged.  I  know  that,  Michael.  Now  do  you 
recollect  this:  There's  no  enemy  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  a 
desperate  man.  You  were  wise  in  wishing  no  witness  to  our 
conversation/  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  left  the  house. 

*  Ho  ho  !  good  Enoch !  so  you  *ve  bolted !  *  said  Mr.  Rust, 
standing  with  folded  anns  in  front  of  the  table,  and  apparently 
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apostrophizing  the  candlestick,  for  on  it  his  gaze  was  fastened; 
'  you  've  bolted  !  Good  Enoch,  kind  Enoch  !  Enoch,  who  could 
fawn,  and  grub,  and  lick  the  very  dust  from  my  feet;  amiable 
Enoch ;  considerate,  very  considerate,  conscientious  Enoch !  Ho  ! 
ho  !  ho !  conscientious,  conscientious  !  What  is  conscience  ? ' 
muttered  he ;  '  what  is  that  strange  whispering  demon,  that  some- 
times starts  up  in  the  breast,  and  holds  up  all  our  past  misdeeds  to 
view,  shaking  them  over  our  heads  until  the  cheek  grows  pale  and 
the  heart  sinks  ?  I  've  heard  of  it ;  I  've  heard  of  it  Enodi  knows 
it;  ho!  ho!  Fool!'  exclaimed  he,  with  a  loud  deriding  laugh; 
'  FOOL !  he  thinks  to  fling  me  off!  He  knows  not  that  I  have  a  hold 
on  his  heart,  and  with  a  single  grip  can  crack  its  life-strings.  Fool  ! 
he  must  bend,  or  I  '11  crush  him ;  but  not  now.  He 's  fairly  hooked, 
and  I  can  afford  to  let  him  play,  before  I  drown  him ! ' 
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With  his  head  full  of  his  schemes,  Michael  Rust  extinguished  the 
solitary  candle  which  had  been  overtasking  itself  in  an  effort  to  il- 
luminate the  room ;  went  out,  shut  the  door,  and  forgetting  to  lock 
it,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  sought  a  small  room  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  part  of  the  city,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  roosting ;  and 
flinging  himself  on  a  bed  which  occupied  a  comer  of  it,  tossed  and 
dreamed  and  started  till  day-break 

On  visiting  his  office  at  an  early  hour  of  that  morning,  he  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  And  the  door  unlocked,  and  the  room  occupied 
by  a  person,  who,  after  an  attentive  and  careful  conning  over  of  all 
the  strange  characters  which  lay  hid  in  out-of-the-way  comers 
of  his  memory,  he  was  fully  convinced  had  never  before  crossed  his 
path.  He  was  a  queer-looking  fellow,  clad  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black, 
here  and  there  faded  into  a  dusky  red,  and  variegated  with  occasional 
rents,  through  some  of  which  might  be  caught  casual  glimpses  of 
a  dingy  white  under-garment,  while  through  another,  a  small  end  of 
the  same  vestment  hung  pendant,  like  a  pocket-handkerchief. 
A  bell-crowned  hat,  dusty,  faded  and  storm-wom,  roofed  an  odd  look- 
ing face,  apparently  set  in  a  frame  of  uncombed  locks,  and  garnished 
with  a  black  beard  of  several  days'  growth,  so  strff*  and  stubborn  that 
a  hedge-hog  might  have  envied  it. 

It  was  the  employment  of  the  man,  as  much  as  his  appearance, 
which  surprised  Michael  Rust ;  for  tJterc,  in  the  middle  of  Rust's  own 
office,  with  one  foot  on  Rust's  own  chair,  and  with  Rust's  blacking 
and  brush,  kept  for  his  own  special  use,  when  either  inclination  or 
policy  required  an  unusual  degree  of  neatness  in  his  appearance, 
stood  this  man,  cleaning  his  boots  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if 
he  were  owner  of  the  room,  and  the  brushes,  blacking,  and  chair 
were  his  own  appurtenances.  On  the  same  chair  with  his  foot 
was  a  large  snuff-box,  from  which  he  from  time  to  time  refreshed 
himself  during  the  progress  of  his  operations. 
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He  did  not  observe  Rust,  as  he  came  in ;  but  kept  on  snuffing  and 
rubbing  and  muttering ;  sometimes  pausing  and  laughing  to  himself, 
and  winking  at  nobody,  and  shaking  his  head,  and  favoring  his  trow- 
sers  with  a  dab  from  the  same  brush  with  which  he  was  polishing 
his  boot,  whenever  his  eye  rested  on  a  spot  which  he  thought  would 
be  benefited  by  such  an  operation.  Nor  did  he  cease,  until  Rust 
touched  him  on  the  arm,  and  said,  in  a  peremptory  manner :  *  Hallo ! 
Sir  I  who  are  you  ?   and  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  * 

*  Thunder !  man,  how  you  made  me  jump  !  *  exclaimed  the  stran- 
ger, verifying  his  remark,  by  dropping  his  brush  and  starting  up. 
*  When  you  are  going  to  startle  a  man  in  that  way,  just  let  him  know 
before  hand,  will  you  ?  Suppose  my  nerves  had  been  weak  ?  or  I 
had  been  in  a  delicate  way  :  or  any  thing  of  that  sort?  What  might 
have  been  the  consequence  ?     Think  of  that  I ' 

Rust,  in  no  wise  mollified  by  the  peculiar  light  in  which  the  stran- 
ger viewed  his  interruption,  again  demanded :  *  What  are  you  doing 
here  ? ' 

*  Can't  you  see  ?'  replied  the  other,  pointing  to  his  boot;  'that  *s 
what  I  'm  doing/ 

'  Ho  I  ho  I '  exclaimed  Rust,  his  usual  sneer  playing  amund  his 
thin  lips,  *  you  mistook  this  room  for  a  boot-black*s  shop,  did  yoU  ? 
It  looks  like  one ;  very  like  one,  does  n*t  it?  but  it  is  n't ;  upon  my 
word  it  is  n't.  Now,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  since  you  have  discovered  your 
error,  be  good  enough  to  go  ;  or  I  may  be  obliged  to  do  what  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  —  very  sorry  to  —  put  you  out' 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  he  stood  bow- 
ing and  pointing  to  the  door,  with  his  lips  curled  in  anger  and  deri- 
sion, and  then  suddenly  thrusting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  smirk- 
ing and  winking,  he  sidled  up  to  Rust :  *  Come,  come,'  said  he,  *  I 
know  what  you  're  at.  I  take.  There.*  Thrusting  a  sixpence  in 
Rust's  hand,  he  favored  him  with  a  succession  of  sudden  winks  and 
shakes  of  the  head ;  at  the  same  time  indulging  a  kind  of  inward 
laugh.  *  Say  nothing  more,'  said  he ;  *  we  understand  each  other.' 
With  this  remark,  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  his  box,  picked  up 
the  brush,  and  resumed  his  labors. 

Rust  was  puzzled ;  for  his  guest  was  evidently  one  of  those  im- 
practicable fellows  who  neither  get  angry  themselves,  nor  believe 
others  when  they  are  so.  Had  he  been  a  little  less  strongly  built,  he 
might  have  been  thrust  out  by  main  force ;  but  there  was  a  squareness 
about  his  shoulders,  indicative  of  strength ;  his  hands  too  were  large, 
and  his  wrists  thick  and  bony.  So  that  Rust  wa3  fain  to  moderate 
his  tone ;  and  going  to  him,  he  said :  *  Come,  come,  my  good  feUow, 
you  'd  better  go.'  As  he  spoke  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  back,  as 
if  to  urge  him  toward  the  door. 

*  No  I  had  n't  —  no  I  had  n't,'  replied  the  other,  again  turning  and 
winking.  *  Don't  be  frightened ;  1  won't  desert  you  ;  never  desert 
any  body ;  got  plenty  of  friends  —  never  desert  any  of  'em.  Catdi 
me  at  it ! — would  n't  hurt  their  feelings  for  the  world.'  He  shut  his 
eyes,  and  laughed  inwardly  for  more  than  a  minute,  at  the  bare 
thought  of  it. 
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East,  seeing  that  his  companion  had  determined  to  have  his  own 
way,  and  thinking  that  perhaps  it  might  be  best  to  humor  him,  took 
a  seat,  and  looking  at  him,  said : 

*  Well,  Sir,  since  you  wont  quit  the  room,  perhaps  you  '11  at  least 
tell  me  who  you  are  ?  * 

*  To  be  sure  I  will ;  my  name  is  Komicker ;  Edward  Komicker; 
K-o-R-N-i-c-K-E-R,'  replied  the  stranger,  spelhng  it  *  Ah  I  I  see,  you 
don't  want  that  sLxpence,'  continued  he,  pointing  to  the  coin  which 
he  had  just  tendered  to  Rust,  and  which  Rust  had  placed  on  the 
chair.  *  Well,  if  you  *re  proud,  others  ain't ;  that  *8  all.'  Saying 
which,  he  quietly  deposited  the  piece  in  his  vest-pocket  *  As  for 
the  matter  of  my  being  in  your  office,  I  don*t  see  that  is  so  wonder- 
ful a  room,  that  you  need  be  chary  of  it ;  not  but  what  I  am  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  that  fellow  Grosket,  whom  I  met  coming  out 
of  it  last  night' 

Such  had  been  the  nature  of  the  conversation  between  Rust  and 
Grosket,  that  even  the  bare  mention  of  his  name  caused  him  to  start 
up ;  and  scarcely  knowing  that  he  did  so,  he  went  to  the  door  and 
locked  it 

*  Come,  come,  man !  *  exclaimed  Komicker,  not  a  little  startled  by 
this  equivocal  movement,  *  what  are  you  at  ?  I  *11  stand  no  nonsense. 
I'm  not  frightened.  Sir;  I'm  afraid  of  no  man ;  and  if  you  intend  to 
come  any  of  your  tricks  over  me,  I  '11  cram  this  brush  down  your 
throat     Yes,  I  will ;  yes,  I  will.     If  I  don't 

He  concluded  his  remark  by  a  pantomime,  in  which  flourishes  of 
the  brush,  shakes  of  the  head,  and  winks  at  Rust,  bore  a  prominent 
part  *  I  hope  you  understand,'  added  he ;  *  if  you  don't,  and  want 
to  come  to  extremities,  you  '11  And  your  ideas  polished  in  a  way  that 
will  astonish  you  ;  let  me  tell  you  that' 

Saying  this,  he  threw  himself  in  a  defensive  attitude,  with  the 
bmsh  grasped  in  one  hand,  and  the  fist  of  the  other  clenched,  as  if 
ready  to  fulfil  either  of  his  menaces.  Michael  Rust  eyed  him  with- 
out any  appearance  of  apprehension ;  and  then,  crossing  his  hands 
behind  him,  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  deep  thought ;  coming 
i  close  proximity  to  the  article  which  Komicker  still  held  up,  but 
without  any  attempt  to  enforce  his  threat     At  last  he  said : 

*  Sit  down  ;  I  want  to  talk  with  you.' 

Kornicker,  after  looking  at  him  for  some  time,  and  apparently  com* 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  ulterior  views  respecting  him- 
self, threw  the  brush  on  the  floor,  and  having  seated  himself,  held 
his  snufl^-box  in  his  hand,  at  the  same  time  looking  at  him  to  begin. 

*  So  your  name  is  Komicker  ? '  said  Rust,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  conversation.     *  It 's  an  odd  name.' 

Kornicker  gave  a  loud  rap  with  the  knuckle  of  his  middle  finger 
on  his  box ;  removed  the  cover ;  took  a  pinch  between  his  thumb 
and  flnger,  and  leaning  forward  refreshed  his  nose  in  a  vociferons 
manner;  after  which  he  said  that  he  had  heard  otliers  make  that 
same  remark. 

You  're  a  lawyer,  I  suppose  ?  *  said  Mr.  Rust. 

Mr.  Komicker  nodded. 
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*  Much  to  do  ? '  inquired  Mr  Rust. 

Komicker  shook  his  head,  and  said :  *  Not  much ;  every  body  's 
gone  to  smash ;  and  I  among  the  rest.  It 's  the  fashion ;  I  always 
follow  the  fashion/ 

*  You  have  an  office  ?  *  said  Bust. 

*  Have  I  ? '  said  Mr.  Komicker,  in  a  tone  of  surprised  inquiry.  *  If 
I  have,  I  '11  be  glad  if  you  '11  find  it,  for  /  can't.  When  you  do,  be 
good  enough  to  send  me  the  key,  and  the  number  of  the  house.' 

*  Rust  rose  abruptly,  and  folding  his  hands  behind  him  again  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  with  his  brows  bent  Indeed,  so  long  did 
he  continue  this  exercise,  that  Kornicker,  who  had  at  first  watched 
him,  under  a  vague  apprehension  that  he  either  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  relative  to  the  office  just  mentioned,  or  might  be  har- 
boring a  secret  purpose  to  commit  a  sudden  assault  upon  him,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  cherished  neither  of  these  intentions,  and 
lapsed  into  a  fit  of  profound  abstraction,  staring  with  eyes  exceed- 
ingly wide  open  into  the  black  grate,  and  apparently  thinking  of 
nothing. 

For  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  least,  Michael  Rust  paced  that  room ; 
at  intervals  pausing,  and  scanning  from  head  to  foot  his  guest,  who 
no  longer  noticed  him  ;  dwelling  with  a  look  of  earnest  and  intense 
scrutiny  upon  his  face,  and  then  turning  off,  and  resuming  his  walk, 
only  to  pause  at  another  short  interval,  to  resume  his  investigation 
of  Mr.  Kornicker's  countenance  and  person.  During  that  short  walk 
he  had  formed  and  was  maturing  a  plan  which  in  any  other  person 
would  have  seemed  strange  indeed,  but  which  was  nothing  unusual 
with  him,  who  frequently  formed  and  carried  out  purposes  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  seemed  to  have  an  almost  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  those  who  fell  under  his  eye. 

The  rupture  between  Grosket  and  himself  had  taken  place  at  a 
most  inauspicious  ;season  for  him  ;  for  he  had  schemes  on  foot  in 
which  a  tool  was  needed,  who  had  neither  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  con- 
science, except  that  of  his  employer,  and  who  had  energy  sufficient 
to  carry  out  his  purposes,  whatever  they  might  be.  All  this  Grosket 
had  been,  until  the  night  previous  ;  but  now  that  all  further  connec- 
tion between  them  was  broken  off)  he  knew  him  too  well  to  suppose 
for  an  instant  that  it  would  be  renewed.  The  recollection  of  the 
cause  assigned  by  Grosket  for  this  step,  and  his  parting  threat,  coup- 
led with  the  daring  character  of  the  man,  occasionally  swept  across 
Rust's  mind  like  a  dark  shadow ;  but  still  he  did  not  shrink  from  carry- 
ing out  his  old  schemes.  Long-cherished  plans  were  not  to  be  relin- 
quished for  a  single  threat ;  nor  was  he,  who  had  hitherto  been  his 
slave,  to  rise  up  and  dictate  to  him  what  course  to  pursue.  Rust's  thin 
lips  worked  nervously,  and  his  eye  flashed  at  the  thought ;  as  it  did 
so,  it  again  rested  on  Kornicker ;  and  his  mind  was  made  up  to  se- 
cure him,  to  supply  as  far  as  possible  the  place  of  Grosket  It  was 
true  that  he  knew  nothing  about  him,  and  what  little  he  saw  was 
not  in  his  favor ;  but  he  appeared  to  be  a  thoughtless,  thrifUess  fel- 
low, out  at  the  elbows ;  probably  poor,  and  one  who  would  snatch 
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at  any  opportunity  of  improving  his  condition.  Moreover,  he  seemed 
to  lack  that  energy  which  would  induce  him  to  resist  his  will.  •  As 
to  his  being  a  stranger/  he  muttered,  glancing  about  the  room  ;  *  or 
suppose  him  to  be  dishonest,  what  then  ?  There  *8  nothing  to  steal ; 
and  he  will  be  less  scrupulous  in  doing  what  I  want.  Perhaps  I  can 
make  it  to  his  interest  to  keep  faith  with  me,  and  if  so,  what  care  I 
though  he  play  rascal  with  all  the  rest  of  itie  world  ?  I  need  not 
trust  until  I  We  tried  him.'  Full  of  this  purpose,  he  sat  down  beside 
his  visiter. 

'  Mr.  Koraicker,'  said  he,  in  a  friendly  tone, '  I'm  a  plain  roan,  and 
will  speak  plainly  what  I  have  to  say.  Should  it  not  meet  your  views, 
you  must  not  take  it  amiss.     It 's  well  meant' 

Mr.  Komicker  made  no  other  reply  than  the  very  indefinite  one  of 
looking  him  very  full  in  the  face. 

*  From  your  appearance,  and  from  what  you  have .  just  said/ 
continued  Rust,  *  I  am  led  to  believe  that  times  are  not  as  well 
with  you  as  they  have  been.  Now  I  have  a  proposal  to  make. 
I  want  a  person  to  attend  to  certain  business  ot  mine ;  a  kind  of 
agent  I  think  you  might  suit  me.  Will  you  accept  the  situation  ? 
There  's  the  offer  —  plump.' 

'  Do  I  know  any  thing  about  the  business  ? '  inquired  Komicker, 
arousing  himself,  and  looking  very  much  in  earnest 

*  I  '11  risk'  that/  answered  Rust 
'  What  are  the  terms  ? ' 

'  Twenty  dollars  a  month,  and  your  meals ;  but  not  lodging/ 
replied  Rust,  laconically. 

'Any  objection  to  my  sleeping  here?'  inquired  Komickei, 
looking  about  the  room.     *  It 's  small,  though.' 

'  None/  replied  Rust;  '  but  there's  no  bed,  and  no  room  for  one/ 

'Leave  that  to  me/  said  Mr.  Komicker.  'I've  experience  in 
that  line.     Now  then,  as  to  the  other  items.     Wtiere  am  I  to  dine?  * 

'  There 's  a  refectory  in  the  basement  of  this  house.  You  can 
dine  there.' 

'  Good ! '  said  Mr.  Komicker,  taking  a  pinch  of  snufT.  '  I  suppose 
you  would  n't  object  to  a  friend  or  two  dining  with  me/ 

*  I  would  decidedly,'  replied  Mr.  Rust,  in  a  peremptory  tone ;  for 
he  saw  from  the  manner  of  his  listener  that  he  could  afford  to  be 
strict  in  the  terms. 

'  Say  one,  one  at  long  intervals,'  added  Komicker,  seeing  Host 
preparing  to  refuse ;  '  at  veri/  long  intervals ;  little  etemities/ 

*  You  must  have  none,'  replied  Rust,  bluntly. 

'  Would  a  small  boy,  setting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
merely  to  be  looked  at,  be  open  to  the  same  objection?  I  hate  a 
solitary  dinner.     I  'm  gregarious  in  my  habits  and  feelings/ 

'Mr.  Komicker/  said  Rust,  abruptly,  'if  you  come  into  my 
service,  you  must  come  on  my  terms,  not  on  yours.  I  've  made  an 
offer;  accept  or  reject  it,  as  you  please.     I  shan't  vary  it' 

'  Thunder !  man,  how  hot  you  are  I '  exclaimed  Komicker ;  *  well, 
a  meal  by  one's  self  is  a  dull  affair ;  but  nevertheless,  with  wine« 
beer,  and  brandy-and* water,  it  may  be  tolerated/ 
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*  Stop/  said  Rust,  in  the  same  peremptory  tone,  *  these  are  not  in 
the  agreement.     Drink  of  all  kinds,  except  water,  I  do  n't  pay  for/ 

*OhI  come!  that's  too  much!  I'll  not  stand  that!'  said  Mr. 
Komicker,  indignantly.  *  You  're  running  your  pony  too  hard,  my 
man.     No  drink,  no  bargain.' 

*  Be  it  so,'  replied  Rust,  rising.  *  Then  our  agreement  is  at  an 
end.     Good  day.  Sir.' 

Kornicker,  however,  made  no  motion  to  go ;  but  after  looking  at 
Rust  for  a  few  moments,  in  an  irresolute  manner,  said  in  an  insin- 
uating tone : 

*  Do  n't  you  think  we  might  compromise  about  the  drinks  ?  They 
might  be  taken  quite  weak,  and  at  long  intervals.  It  does  n't  look 
respectable  to  dine  without  calUng  for  something.' 

One  of  his  usual  sneering  replies  was  rising  to  Rust's  lips ;  but 
he  had  an  end  to  gain ;  so  he  checked  himself^  and  answered  in  a 
serious  manner :  *  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Komicker,  from  what  1  see,  that 
you  are  too  much  in  this  very  habit  of  calling  for  wine  ;  and  I  am 
too  much  your  friend,  to  aid  you  in  injuring  yourself.  Therefore 
I  must  persist  in  my  refusal.' 

*  Then  I  am  to  imderstand,*  said  Mr.  Kornicker,  in  a  slow,  delib- 
erate voice,  *  that  friends  in  every  variety,  including  a  small  boy, 
and  drinks  of  all  kinds,  excepting  miserable,  meagre,  undiluted 
water,  are  all  prohibited  ?  I  suppose,'  said  he,  with  a  wo-begone 
attempt  at  a  smile,  '  I  may  put  a  little  salt  in  it,  to  destroy  its 
unpleasant  freshness  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  yes,'  replied  Mr.  Rust,  with  a  sneer,  *  or  even  add  mustard.* 

*  How  is  it  about  snufi'? '  asked  Kornicker,  abruptly ;  *  I  must 
have  snuff' 

*  I  '11  supply  you  with  that,*  said  Rust. 

*  Well,  there 's  a  comfort  in  that  I  agree  to  the  terms.  And 
now.  Sir,*  said  he,  with  more  energy  than  he  had  hitherto  shown, 
•  what  am  I  to  do  ? ' 

*  You  are  to  stay  here  when  1  am  absent.  If  any  one  calls,  hear 
what  he  has  to  say,  though  you  '11  be  seldom  troubled  in  that 
way.  As  you're  a  lawyer,  I  may  also  want  your  services  in  a 
professional  way.  In  short,  you  are  to  do  whatever  I  ask,  without 
hesitation  and  without  question.' 

*  The  saving  clause  to  that  contract  is  very  comprehensive,*  said 
Mr.  Komicker ;  *  but,'  thought  he,  *  if  he  comes  it  over  me  too 
strong,  I  '11  bolt.  Let  him  sue  me  for  a  breach  of  contract'  The 
idea  of  such  a  step  passed  through  Mr.  Komicker's  mind  in  such  a 
ludicrous  light,  that  he  laughed  and  winked  and  shook  his  head, 
until  the  tears  fairly  ran  down  his  cheeks.  After  recovering  from 
this  paroxysm,  ho  again  expressed  his  determination  to  accept  the 
terms. 

*  Very  well,*  said  Rust ;  *  I  *m  going  out  now,  and  may  not  return 
to-day  ;  perhaps  not  for  a  week,  nor  a  month.  You  must  be  here 
every  day,  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  seven  in  the  evening. 
Whenever  I  come,  you  must  be  found  here.' 
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*  Very  well/  said  Mr.  Kornicker ;  *  I  understand.  You  '11  not 
forget  to  speak  to  the  man  in  the  refectory.  The  contract  dates 
from  now.* 

'  I  '11  stop  as  I  go  out/  said  Rust 

*  And  the  twenty  dollars  ?  * 

'  Shall  be  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  the  month/  replied  Ilust 
'  If  I  am  not  here,  the  money  will  come  in  a  letter  on  the  very  day.' 

'  There 's  no  objection  to  my  making  a  fire,  I  suppose  ? '  said  Mr. 
Kornicker,  pointing  to  the  grate,  which  was  filled  with  all  the 
necessary  materials,  and  required  merely  the  application  of  a  match 
to  ignite  them.  *  Must  be  kept  warm ;  must  be ;  that 's  part  of  the 
contmct.* 

'  Make  what  fire  you  please/  said  Rust,  as  he  was  turning  to  go. 
*  You  '11  find  coal  in  the  vault.* 

'  You  're  quite  certain  we  can't  arrange  our  little  differences  about 
the  trimmings  to  the  dinners,  and  the  friends?* 

'  Quite,*  said  Rust,  abmptly ;  and  shutting  the  door,  he  went  out 

'A  queer  dog/  said  J^ornicker,  shaking  his  head;  'but  small 
about  the  liquor;  damned  small!  But  let  *s  look  to  the  fire: 
there  's  nothing  here  to  help  one.  Perhaps  there  i*,  next  door.' 
Taking  up  the  candlestick,  and  going  into  a  neighboring  office* 
which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  open,  he  obtained  a  light, 
and  with  its  assistance  soon  had  a  bright  fire  blazing  in  the  grate, 
and  seated  himself  in  front  of  it. 

Probably  few  persons  could  contemplate  any  object  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  without  knowing  it,  or  caring  about  it,  or  thinking 
about  it,  or  any  thing  else  in  particular,  than  Mr.  Edward  Kornicker, 
provided  he  was  warm.  And  this  being  the  case  at  present,  he  sat 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  legs  straight  in  front  of  him,  his 
feet  resting  on  the  ash-pan  under  the  grate,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
his  own  boots  with  a  desperately  wide-awake  stare,  but  utterly 
unconscious  of  every  thing  about  him,  except  that  he  was  snug  and 
comfortable.  This  state  he  occasionally  diversified  by  a  short  nap, 
which  he  enjoyed  without  any  change  of  position  or  variation  of 
any  kind,  except  that  of  closing  his  eyes.  Awaking  from  one  of 
these  slight  interludes,  he  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  about 
the  room,  then  kt  the  fire,  and  relapsed  into  a  profound  reverie. 

'  Not  a  single  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  excepted/  solilo- 
quized he,  thoughtfully ;  '  liquors  prohibited,  even  an  embargo  laid 
on  beer.  Food,  plain,  vulgar  food  alone,  at  discretion.  Well,  the 
eating-house  is  near  the  door/  said  he,  looking  about  him ;  'there 's 
a  comfort  in  that.  The  bane  and  antidoto  cheek  by  jowl;  very 
handy.  Even  a  call  from  the  window  would  bring  a  boy  from  the 
refectory.     Let 's  try,  for  the  fun  of  it' 

By  way  of  making  the  experiment,  Mr.  Kornicker  raised  the 
sash,  and  thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  called  in  a  loud 
voice,  *  Hallo  ! ' 

His  call  was  answered  from  every  part  of  the  building ;  and  with 
particular  emphasis  from  the  region  of  the  desperadoes. 
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*  A  wonderful  spot  for  echoes/  said  he,  meditatively.  '  I  should 
think  there  were  twenty  at  least  There  *s  plenty  of  angles ; 
perhaps  that  makes  'em  ;  or  perhaps  the  stove-pipes  or  chimneys ; 
there  's  plenty  of  them,  too ;  or  the  windows,  or * 

His  farther  investigation  of  the  cause  was  intemipted  by  the 
head  of  a  boy,  wliich  was  thrust  from  a  window  on  the  ground-floor, 
with  the  face  turned  upward. 

'  Are  you  the  refectory  boy  ?  *  inquired  Mr.  Komicker,  looking 
down  in  turn. 

The  head  nodded. 

*  Very  well,  come  up  here  ;  I  want  you.' 

The  head  nodded  again,  and  was  withdrawn  ;  an  example  which 
Mr.  Kornicker  immediately  followed.  Scarcely  had  he  resumed 
his  seat  at  the  fire,  when  there  was  a  rap  at  the  door.  *  Come  in/ 
said  he ;  and  without  even  turning  to  look  at  the^  door,  as  it 
opened,  he  said : 

*  You  're  the  boy  I  saw  just  now,  are  you  ? ' 

The  boy  nodded ;  a  gesture  which  his  questioner  took  for  granted, 
as  he  did  not  even  look  round. 

*  And  you  belong  to  that  eating-house  below,  do  you? * 

Again  the  boy  nodded;  which  reply,  as  before,  was  taken  for 
granted. 

*  Well,  my  little  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Komicker,  now  turning,  *  did  any 
gentleman  call  in  there  to-day,  and  say  any  thing  about  paying  the 
score  of  any  other  gentleman,  whenever  he  chose  to  stop  there,  or 
call  for  any  thing,  or  some  trifle  of  that  sort  ? ' 

Again  the  boy  nodded,  and  said :  *  Oh !  yes ;  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Rust,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  name  on  the  door ;  '  and  he  said, 
whenever  a  man  nanied  Komicker,  that 's  you,  I  suppose/  said 
he,  with  an  inquiring  nod. 

*  Yes,  that 's  me  ;  well  ? ' 

*  Well,  whenever  you  came,  you  was  to  have  just  what  you 
wanted,  except  liquors  or  ale ;  wittles,  whenever  you  liked ;  and  he 
would  pay  the  shot     That 's  what  he  said.* 

*  You  're  sure  it  was  n't  the  dinner  that  was  restricted,  and  the 
liquor  and  ale  at  discretion  ? ' 

*  Very  sure,'  said  the  boy ;  *  he  was  very  particular ;  and  he  said 
too  it  was  only  meals  for  one  ;  no  friends.' 

*  I  know  it,'  replied  Komicker,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the         ':vH';, 
head ;  *  I    know  it     It  was  n't  considerate,  nor  delicate :  but  I       ♦*^  ' 
suppose  it 's  his  way ;  and  I  suppose  another  one  of  them  is,  to  let    .*J- ^  - 
nobody  have  their  way  but  himself.     Well,  well !     Did  he  say  any    \, 
thing  about  the  cooking?  *  ■ ; '  ' 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

'  Very  well ;  go  down  and  order  me  a  beef-steak  stewed  in  wine ; 
plenty  of  the  wine.  I'll  be  down  presently.  That's  all.  Make 
the  sauce  strong;  do  n't  forget  ZAo^/ 

The  boy  nodded,  showed  his  teeth,  and  closing  the  door,  clattered 
down  the  stairs. 
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*  Wine  diluted  with  steak  is  a  miserable  beverage,  very  miser- 
able ;  but  it 's  better  than  nothing/  said  Komicker,  resuming  his 
seat  at  the  fire.  '  I  wonder  who  this  Rust  is  ;  what  he  does,  tmd 
what  he  wants  of  me  ?  Well,  I  suppose  he*  11  let  me  know  some 
day.  He 's  a  strange  fellow ;  twenty  dollars,  fire  and  meals ;  and 
all  for  sitting  in  front  of  a  fire,  with  nothing  to  do  but  look  at  one*8 
toes,  and  put  on  coal :  but  he  was  small  about  the  wine  and  friends ; 
decidedly  small.  Snuff  however,  ad  libitum ;  that 's  something/ 
This  having  called  to  his  recollection  that  he  had  a  supply  of  that 
article  about  his  person,  he  drew  out  his  snufiT-box,  ana  proceeded 
to  extract  from  it  sundry  small  pinches,  which  he  deposited  in 
various  parts  of  the  office  ;  this  being  one  of  his  peculiar  modes  of 
distributing  his  stock  of  that  article,  so  that  he  might  always  find  it 
wherever  he  went,  without  the  trouble  of  drawing  out  his  box. 
This  employment  he  continued,  until  it  struck  him  that  the  order 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  eating-house  must  be  executed ;  and  he 
accordingly  locked  the  office,  and  went  out  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  fact. 
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The  sky  is  cloudless,  and  its  host 

Move  r\'lhmic  in  their  silent  march ; 
The  sea  is  tideless,  and  its  coast 

Winds  far  beneath  the  flittering  arch. 
The  spirit  of  Kepose  hath  breathed 

O'er  all  the  deep  hw  slumberous  spell, 
Save  where  the  wavelets,  lightly  wreathed, 

Heave  landward  with  a  gentle  swell. 

Behold,  how  each  self-balanced  star 

Wears  proudly  his  imperial  crown, 
Whence  ihrou^ti  those  shininp:  wastes  aiar 

A  solemn  liglit  comes  travelling  down ! 
At  midnight,  on  this  lonely  beach, 

By  ocean  laved  since  ocean's  birth, 
I  hear  a  low,  sidereal  speech 

Breathe  softly  in  the  ear  of  earth. 

At  that  sweet  voice  wild  passion's  thrill 

Is  chained  'neath  reason's  holy  sway, 
And  Thought,  though  all  unfettered  still, 

Moves  calmly  on  his  sober  way : 
'  Turn,  wear\'  eurthling!  turn  thine  eye 

On  these  immortal  spheres  above, 
And  read,  inscribed  on  all  the  sky, 

The  lessons  of  eternal  love. 

*  And  as,  of  all  our  *  golden  urns,' 
That  gather  and  diffuse  the  day, 
Not  one  but  at  his  hour  returns 
Unwearied  on  his  blazing  way : 
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And  as,  throufj^hout  this  vast  profound, 
Our  squadroned  millions  move  like  one, 

Each  in  his  cycle,  wheeling  round  .    . 

Some  glorious,  far-off,  Central  sun : 

*  So  should  thy  spirit  day  and  night 

Its  destined  orbit  still  pursue. 
And  still  effuse  the  holy  light 

Which  from  the  infinite  Source  it  drew: 
So  should  each  intellectual  sphere. 

As  part  of  one  great  system,  roll 
Unceasing  in  its  bright  career. 

Around  Creation's  central  soul.' 

Oh  I  could  our  spirits  bear  away 

What  midnight  earth  and  ocean  teach, 
Or  could  our  organs  hear  by  day, 

Yc  stars  I  your  lirmamental  speech ; 
'T  would  light  with  hues  of  Eden's  prime 

Our  cold,  gross,  storm-dark  atmosphere, 
And  pour  into  the  moulds  of  Time 

The  bliss  of  Heaven's  eternal  year  I 
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*D0     tJlSrO     OTHXBS    AS    TOO    VTOOtD     THAT     OTHSR3     8UODU>    DO     UNTO     TOO.* 


*  He  is  a  skeptic !  *  says  one ;  *  have  nothing  to  do  with  him ! ' 
Yes,  he  is  a  skeptic,  and  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  Chris- 
tians ;  of  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  souls  at  heart ;  of  all 
unchangeable  believers  in  established  forms  and  creeds,  to  shun 
him  as  they  would  the  plague  I  They  deem  him  the  victim  of  a 
moral  pestilence,  and  fancy  that  he  scatters  disease  and  death 
wherever  he  goes.  Is  Truth  then  so  weak,  and  her  influence  on  her 
followers  so  enervating? 

But  who  is  tliis  skeptic?  Is  he  honest?  *  Oh  yes ;  no  one  doubts 
that  he  is  sincere,  honest,  and  desirous  of  being  truly  virtuous ;  but 
all  this  makes  him  only  so  much  the  more  dangerous.  He  is  Satan 
in  the  garb  of  an  angel.'  HoW  do  you  know  he  is  a  devil  ?  You  do 
not  know  it ;  but  I  will  tell  you  why  you  think  as  you  do ;  why  you 
judge  thus  harshly  of  your  brother.  It  is  because  he  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian accordins[  to  your  creed.  And  who  made  yaii  a  ruler  and  a  judge 
over  him?  He  believes  in  God,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ;  he 
believes  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  feels  it  to  be  his  privilege,  to  love  God 
with  all  his  heart,  and  also  to  love  his  neighbor  £is  himself;  but  he 
does  not  believe  some  other  things  which  you  do ;  he  docs  not  sub- 
scribe to  every  item  of  your  church  creed,  and  therefore  he  is  to  you 
a  heathen  I  Be  not  so  uncharitable,  or  you  may  disgust  him  at  the 
outset  with  what  you  deem  Christianity.  He  has  already,  through 
much  toil,  comprehended  and  received  the  above  four  cardinal 
articles  of  your  faith ;  speak  kindly  to  him,  encourage  him,  and  he 
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may  in  due  time  understand  and  embrace  the  remaining  and  minor 
articles. 

But  how  came  you  with  your  creed  ?  Were  you  educated  to  it  ? 
Did  you  take  it  on  the  authority  of  your  teachers?  Ah,  indeed ! 
Then  if  you  had  been  born  a  Turk,  it  would  have  been  a  sin  in  you 
to  have  questioned  the  truth  of  Islamism.  It  is  now  a  sin  for  you 
to  ask  a  Turk  to  doubt  the  authority  of  his  teachers.  If  it  is  right  to 
behove  all  that  our  early  spiritual  guides  have  taught  us,  and  a  sin  to 
doubt  the  infallibility  of  their  authority,  then  all  those  are  ri^ht  who 
unhesitatingly  receive  the  religion  of  their  fathers;  then  are  all 
mankind  right,  except  skeptics  and  renegadoes ;  and  even  the  skep- 
tics are  right,  if  their  parents  and  teachers  were  skeptics  before  them. 
Call  home  your  missionaries ;  abolish  your  societies  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  I  You  ask  them  to  sin  when  you  invite  them  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  authority. 

This  is  slavish.  To  be  a  saving,  yours  must  be  a  living  faith: 
you  must  work  out  your  own  salvation ;  others  cannot  do  it  for  you. 
You  may  build  up  your  own  faith,  and  breathe  into  it  the  breath  of 
life  from  your  own  soul.  You  must  begin  by  doubting ;  you  must  be 
a  skeptic  ;  a  skeptic,  but  not  a  mere  caviller.  Be  earnest,  be  truth- 
loving.  *  Seek  and  you  shall  find ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you.*  And  look  not  askance  on  others  who  seek  truth  in  a 
different  path  from  your  own,  for  the  castle  of  Truth  hath  many 
approaches ;  nor  on  those  who  knock  not  at  the  same  door  with  your- 
self, for  it  hath  many  portals ;  ay,  and  many  a  postern  and  private  en- 
trance, by  which  those  whom  you  despise  may  chance  to  obtain  an 
audience,  before  you  with  your  crowd  shall  have  reached  even  the 
ante-room  of  the  castle. 

You  believe  in  a  certain  creed  and  certain  forms  of  worship;  and 
if  you  believe  with  all  your  heart,  I  say  God  speed  you  on  your 
road  to  heaven  I  I  will  never  attempt  to  swerve  you  from  what  you 
deem  the  path  of  duty,  by  denunciation  and  threats  of  the  penalties 
of  hell-fire.  Believing  as  you  do,  it  would  be  a  sin  to  act  otherwise; 
it  would  be  a  sin  in  me  to  ask  you  to  belie  your  conscience.  I  may 
indeed  question  your  belief,  and  inform  you  of  mine ;  but  I  have  no 
right  to  condemn  you  if  you  cannot  yield  yours  and  adopt  mine. 

Have  charity,  dear  brother  I  have  charity  for  those  who  differ  from 
you.  All  stomachs  cannot  digest  the  same  kind  of  food ;  all  souls 
cannot  draw  nourishment  from  the  same  spiritual  aliment  All  eyes 
cannot  see  through  the  same  spe(*taclcs;  all  souls  cannot  worship 
through  the  same  forms,  cannot  discern  God  through  the  same  me- 
dium. He  who  is  honest  and  earnest  is  on  the  road  to  heaven; 
and  whether  his  progress  be  slow  or  rapid,  he  will  surely  reach  it,  be 
he  Jew,  Gentile,  or  Christian ;  and  he  will  find  a  little  charity  no 
burthen  on  the  road. 

The  human  mind  is  a  kind  of  telescope ;  the  elemental  faculties 
are  the  glasses ;  and  as  in  no  two  are  these  found  aUke,  so  no  two 
persons  see  with  equal  readiness,  distinctness,  and  power.  The 
vision  of  some  is  distorted ;  of  others,  clear  and  piercing  for  distant 
objects,  but  useless  for  their  immediate  neighborhood;  of  yet  otherSy. 
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almost  microscopic,  perceiving  with  surprising  minuteness  objects  near 
at  hand,  but  blind  to  those  which  are  distant ;  discerning  the  near 
flower,  but  failing  to  comprehend  the  entire  landscape.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  different  manner  in  which  we  view  things.  Where  I 
see  a  plain  natural  fact,  you  see  a  miracle  ;  where  I  see  a  simple 
truth,  and  reverentially  slate  it,  you  hold  up  your  hands  in  horror  and 
exclaim :  '  Falsehood  and  blasphemy  1 '  Verily,  friend,  we  resemble 
two  persons  standing  on  a  cliff,  observing  the  distant  ocean ;  the  one 
with  a  pocket-glass,  the  other  with  a  powerful  telescope.  What  ap- 
pears a  schooner  to  one  is  a  cockle-boat  to  the  other ;  and  where 
this  sees  nought,  the  other  beholds  a  distant  fleet ;  and  as  each  be- 
lieves his  own  glass  the  best,  or  (if  he  be  very  modest)  at  least  as 
good  as  his  neighbor's,  let  them  endeavor  as  earnestly  as  they  can 
to  convince  each  other,  each  obstinately  remains  of  his  own  opin- 
ion ;  the  one  believing  in  his  cockle-boat,  the  other  in  his  schooner. 

Which  has  the  best  glass,  you  or  I,  I  wiD  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine ;  though  I  am  fully  as  much  inchned  to  think  you  have  it  as 
that  I  have.  Could  we  but  exchange  for  a  moment,  as  the  ocean- 
gazers  might  easily  do,  what  a  hght  would  break  in  upon  the  short- 
sighted one  !  What  a  clearing  up  of  doubts  would  there  be  I  What 
a  doing  away  with  disputed  questions  !  But  unhappily,  as  every 
tub  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  so  every  man  must  see  with  his 
own  mental  telescope ;  hence  there  must  needs  be  doubts  and 
disputations  to  the  end.  Or  mther,  I  should  say,  this  is  happily  con- 
trived ;  for  what  a  sleepy  world  were  this,  if  all  saw  alike ;  or  what 
an  unhappy  man  would  he  be,  who,  after  enjoying  a  friend's  fine 
telescope,  should  be  again  reduced  to  his  own  old  horn- spectacles  ! 

After  all,  it  must  be  best  as  it  is ;  for  God  made  every  thing ;  and  I 
must  even  be  contented  with  the  pocket-glass  which  He  gave  me^ 
although  you  may  have  your  heaven-searching  telescope. 

But  we  are  a  proselyting  race,  and  though  we  are  perfectly  weQ- 
satisfied  with  our  own  spy-glasses,  we  are  continually  endeavoring 
to  improve  the  faulty  ones  of  our  neighbors  ;  and  certainly  this  is  a 
laudable  undertaking,  if  conceived  and  executed  in  a  proper  spirit. 
But  when  I  would  restore  sight  to  a  blind  man,  I  must  not  begin  by 
charging  him  with  blasphemy  because  he  says  the  sun  shines  not, 
or  he  will  be  apt  to  avoid  me,  and  so  prevent  me  from  doing  a  good 
action.  Thus  without  finding  fault  with  this  man  or  that,  for  behold- 
ing according  to  the  faculties  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  each,  I 
would  merely  desire  the  same  privilege  myself;  and  if,  in  my  blind- 
ness, I  should  honestly  aver  there  is  no  sun  in  the  sky,  do  not  open 
on  me  the  cry  of  '  falsehood'  and  '  blasphemy/  seeing  that  to  me  no 
sun  exists. 

Are  you  undecided  between  the  Trinity  and  the  Unity  ?  Are  you 
fearful  that  you  shall  not  render  due  honor  to  each  member  of  the 
God -head  ?  Worship  the  Almighty  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  the  great 
God  of  Nature ;  and  be  assured  that  in  adoring  the  Whole,  you  are 
adoring  each  part.  Are  you  lost  in  the  mazes  of  the  doctrine  of 
atonement;  are  you  unable  to  comprehend  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
fearful  of  condemnation  in  not  accepting  it  ?     Go  and  do  a  kind  ser- 
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vice  to  a  siiftering  brother-man,  and  your  path  shall  be  enlightened, 
your  heart  made  easy,  and  you  shall  go  on  your  way  rejoicing.  Do 
you  doubt  of  your  own  salvation  ?  Go,  repent  of  your  sins ;  forgive 
all  who  have  oflended  you,  as  you  desire  to  be  forgiven ;  do  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  imto  you ;  and,  as  you 
fear  the  judgment  of  God,  judge  kindly  of  your  fellow  mortals. 
Quarrel  with  no  man  on  account  of  his  honest  belief;  for  if  you 
are  wise,  you  will  bethink  you  how  likely  it  is  that  you  yourself  may 
be  in  error ;  nay,  how  impossible  it  is  that,  on  many  points,  you 
should  be  otherwise. 

Thus,  whenever  you  are  lost  in  the  mazes  of  theoretical  theology, 
go  and  practice  that  which  you  knoio  to  be  right ;  and  fear  not  the 
issue ;  for,  *  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  sliall  know  of  the 
doctrine/  j,  ^ 

Portsmouth^  (iV.  H.) 


STANZAS. 


There  is  a  hope,  the  only  one 

That  1  liave  nursed  tlmHijrh  life, 
That,  ore  the  world's  hard  race  be  run, 

A  soothing  partner  in  its  .strife 
May  cheer  me  with  her  looks  of  love, 

And  bless  nio  with  her  tender  worcis  : 
The  Jirst,  a  smiling?  heaven  above, 

The  last,  a  woodland  cliaut  of  birds. 


II. 

And  many  a  one  I've  met,  who  .seemed 

To  me  less  human  than  divine  : 
But  none,  oh  I  ntine  like  her  I've  dreamed 

Was  meant  to  Hnk  her  tiite  with  mine. 
I've  trembled  when  that  form  did  gleam 

Amid  the  j)auses  of  the  strife, 
Le>l  1  mi:j:ht  always  o;//y  dream  — 

Doomed  to  a  lone  and  loveless  life. 


III. 

A  lovch'ss  life,  unblessed  by  her. 

The  star  of  life's  ideal  zone  ; 
AVhose  every  fancied  look  can  stir 

IMy  h(«art,  as  if  it  wen.'  her  owni. 
That  an:fel-form,  so  bri;:ht  and  fair, 

Thos<?  tendt^r  eyes'  delicious  blue, 
Tlie  beauty  of  that  auburn  hair  — 

Away  I  ihe  dream  will  ne'er  prove  true! 


IV. 


Tlius  thousrht  I  once  in  lite,  but  then 

This  heart  had  nev<;r  met  with  thine ; 
IIoj)e  iiad  not  breathed,  nor  hsid  lovt?'s  pen 

1  raced  the  sweet  name  of  Cakoli.ve. 
I  thouirht  that  heaven  had  formed  no  liuod 

To  smooth  in  a:re  my  aching  brow  ; 
Mv  soul  t«)  livi?  alone  was  ]ilanned 

1  thought — but  it  is  not  so  uowl 
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V. 


My  breast  is  now  untouched  with  pain, 

jVIy  quickened  pulses  madly  run, 
As  il  they  struggled  to  maintain 

Two  hearts  with  life,  instead  of  one. 
There  is  a  Mecca  in  my  breast, 

And  at  the  silent  hour  of  prayer 
Sweet  thoughts  of  her  I  love  tne  best, 

Like  peaceful  pilgrims,  journey  there. 


VI. 


Star  of  my  soul  I  my  thoughts  will  turn 

To  thee,  with  every  changing  hour ; 
Mv  love-sick  soul  will  fondly  yearn 

Toward  thee,  despite  cold  reason's  power ; 
And  as  each  changing  day  doth  part, 

Will  call  a  blessing  from  above 
On  thee,  unto  whose  gentle  heart 

Fate  turned  the  current  of  my  love. 


MEADOW-FARM:    A    TALE     OF    ASSOCIATION. 


BT     Tn«    AUTHOR    OT     '  BDWABD     ATTOBD     AND    HIS    PLATFILXOW.' 


•  For  here  m  ;re  than  in  any  other  case,  it  is  verified  that  the  heart  sees  farther  than  the  head. ' 

CaRI.7I.S'8  RbvZSW  or  VOLTAIRX. 

We  may  be  spared  the  particulars  of  the  gradual  decline  of  busi- 
ness, enterprise,  and  prosperity  in  the  native  village  of  Rufus  Gilbert, 
in  consequence  of  that  sure  destroyer,  Intemperance.  Nor  did  his 
father's  family  refuse  its  victims  to  the  blinded,  or  worse  than  blinded, 
avarice  of  their  head.  Daniel,  the  father,  escaped ;  for  he  knew  too 
well  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  compounds  he  sold,  under  various 
names,  to  taste  them  himself;  and  Rufus  felt  too  deep  a  disgust  for 
the  traffic,  and  saw  too  plainly  the  effects,  to  be  easily  led  into  the 
vice  ;  but  his  brothers,  educated  abroad,  very  early  fell  into  the  habits 
of  the  place.  The  first  son,  George,  died  a  sot  at  thirty.  Charles 
became  a  maniac  ;  and  is,  at  this  day,  wandering  about  the  country, 
a  beggar.  Two  others,  of  slower  and  more  sluggish  temperaments, 
are  respectable  hard-drinkers,  and  will  probably  remain  such  to  the 
day  of  their  death.  They  boast  of  never  being  drunk ;  can  always 
walk  and  talk,  and  look  after  their  personal  and  pecuniary  safety; 
but  they  hesitate  in  their  speech ;  have  treacherous  memories,  and 
fiery  red  noses.  They  are  moreover  petulant,  exacting,  and  hard- 
hearted ;  oppressive  of  the  poor,  scoffers  at  religion,  and  spend  their 
lives  in  bitterly  opposing  all  efforts  to  reclaim  the  drunkard.  They 
pretend  to  feel  insulted  by  the  name  of  temperance,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  introduced  in  their  presence,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  the  eloquent 
advocates  of  reform,  even  John  Hawkins  himself 
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It  seemed  necessary  that  Daniel  should  die  a  sober  man,  that  to 
him  the  work  of  retribution  might  be  complete,  and  that  he  might 
see  clearly  the  ruin  he  had  caused  about  him.  In  his  last  hcnirs« 
beside  the  harrowing  thought  of  the  uncertain  fate  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, there  stared  at  him  from  the  walls  of  his  room  many  a  pale 
face  of  weeping  wife,  with  ragged  little  ones  clinging  to  their  skirts, 
and  looking  up  piteously  for  bread ;  and  Smith,  the  miurderer,  who 
went  home  intoxicated  from  his  store  on  the  night  tliat  he  killed  his 
wife,  seemed  to  be  swinging  from  the  gallows  just  over  his  head. 
No  thought  of  good  deeds,  done  or  planned,  soothed  the  death-bed 
of  the  avaricious  old  man ;  no  timely  charity,  no  sacrifice  of  self, 
became  in  turn  the  messenger  of  mercy,  peace  and  hope  to  his  part- 
ing soul.  He  died  wretched  and  despairing ;  and  feeling  for  the  first 
time  the  truth  of  the  text  he  had  often  uttered  at  prayer-meetings 
and  revivals :  *  What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  * 

The  traveller,  as  he  passes  through  this  forlorn  village,  may  or  may 
not  be  attracted  to  the  blackened  walls  of  what  was  once  a  large 
establishment,  the  remains  of  a  brick  building  and  the  half-consumed 
rafters  of  many  out- houses  and  barns.  But  there  they  stand  as  they 
have  stood  for  years ;  no  one  venturing  to  meddle  with  them ;  it 
may  be  through  apathy  or  superstitious  fear.  Be  the  cause  what  it 
may,  there  they  are,  the  ruins  of  Daniel  Gilbert's  residence,  consumed 
by  lightning  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  Hardly  was  the  body  carried 
from  the  house,  when  a  violent  storm  came  up,  and  before  any  rain 
had  fallen,  one  fierce  bolt  burst  over  the  buildings,  and  they  were 
soon  a  mass  of  fiame.  No  efibrt  was  made  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
The  conflagration  seemed  the  doom  of  Heaven,  and  the  story  of  it  is 
current  in  the  place  to  this  day,  and  is  always  mentioned  with  solemn 
wonder,  as  a  just  mark  of  God's  displeasure  with  the  way  Daniel 
had  amassed  his  property.  In  little  country  towns,  and  in  some  large 
ones,  every  remarkably  sad  accident  and  every  instance  of  notori- 
ously good  fortune,  are  called  providenticUf  wliile  the  countless  evety- 
day  blessings  of  life  are  enjoyed  by  men  unmindful  of  the  Author  of 
them  all. 

Rufus  stood  by  and  looked  calmly  and  thoughtfully  at  the  raging 
flames.  He  discouraged  some  who  were  about  to  make  efibrt  to 
save  the  buildings,  by  saying:  *  Let  them  bum ;  your  efforts  will  he 
useless ;  would  to  God  that  this  day  might  see  a  new  life  begun  by 
us  all  I'  Men  thought  his  conduct  and  words  very  strange,  but  no 
one  questioned  him,  not  even  his  brothers,  who  were  bs  much  stran- 
gers to  his  character  at  that  time  as  the  others  The  influence  he 
had  acquired  was  the  greater  because  it  was  secret  It  was  a  very 
different  power  he  had  over  the  minds  of  men,  from  the  bustling  im- 
portance of  the  village  politician,  or  the  dreaded  sway  which  the 
moneyed  man  has  over  the  affiiirs  of  his  neighborhood,  by  small  loans 
and  accommodations  to  the  struggUng  and  the  needy.  No;  the 
power  Rufus  Gilbert  possessed  was  from  Heaven;  the  power  of 
superior  virtue,  the  majesty  of  an  elevated  mind,  a  dictatorship 
derived  from  God. 
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And  let  Heaven  be  thanked  for  this  law  of  nature,  that  the  best 
and  the  purest  and  the  highest,  are  our  real  governors  and  judges 
and  leaders,  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  polls.  How  the 
heart  of  the  philanthropist  may  thrill  to  know  it,  that  though  perse- 
cuted, fettered,  and  even  slain,  his  spirit,  his  life  and  sacrifices,  are 
more  potent  than  all  the  trappings  and  insignia  of  worldly  rank  and 
office.  Let  no  other  name  be  cited  to  prove  this  law,  than  the  hal- 
lowed name  of  Penn,  who  in  the  confidence  which  virtue  always 
inspires,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  savages,  and  with  this 
'  shield  of  the  spirit,*  his  head  covered  with  this  *  helmet  of  salva- 
tion,' felt  more  secure  than  if  surrounded  by  battlements  and  coated 
in  steel. 

Rufus  had  grown  up,  in  such  a  place  as  we  have  described,  to  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  and  he  was  one  among  a  thousand  who  had 
become  the  firmer,  the  purer,  from  the  instability  and  debasement  of 
those  about  him.  The  wicked  and  debased  work  mischief  to  them- 
selves surely ;  but,  in  the  designs  of  Providence,  they  are  made  the 
means  of  good  to  those  they  would  ruin  by  their  example.  Every 
man,  whether  he  will  or  not,  helps  along  in  the  establishment  of 
good  principles.  If  he  be  virtuous,  he  proves  them  in  the  happiness 
of  his  life ;  if  vicious,  he  illustrates  the  insecurity  of  any  dther  course. 
Our  hero  was  an  instance  of  how  much  the  heart  has  to  do  in  form- 
ing the  intellect.  Deprived,  by  the  accident  of  ill  health,  of  the 
advantages  of  a  college  course,  and  left  to  waste  his  time  in  the 
trifles  of  a  country  town  and  the  contracted  employments  of  a  country 
store,  the  pecuHar  tenderness  of  his  nature  led  him  to  view  with  pity 
the  condition  of  the  poor  and  degraded  about  him.  His  sympathies 
with  this  class  of  his  fellow-creatures  increased,  the  more  he  became 
acquainted  with  them.  In  a  course  of  active  benevolence,  to  which 
he  was  prompted  by  his  feelings,  he  was  led  into  trains  of  thought 
which  did  far  more  for  his  mind  than  any  study  of  history  or  language 
could  have  done.  Instead  of  studying  mental  philosophy  in  Brown 
or  Locke  or  Stewart,  he  studied  it  in  living  subjects ;  and  in  the 
village  lyceum,  when  he  argued  a  question,  it  was  not  merely  a 
fictitious  matter  for  which  he  contended,  but  the  cause  of  real  per- 
sons, whose  happiness  or  misery  more  or  less  depended  upon  the 
view  society  might  take  of  their  condition.    - 

It  has  been  thought  mysterious  that,  in  the  late  temperance  re- 
form, men,  who  for  years  had  been  sunk  in  loathsome  vice,  should 
rise  suddenly  to  occupy  the  place  of  orators  and  apostles  of  sobriety 
and  decorum  ;  that  they  should  T^e  able  to  move  masses  of  n:ien  to 
action,  whom  the  educated  and  appointed  teachers  of  religion  and 
virtue  had  appealed  to  in  vain.  But  the  mystery  is  easily  explained : 
the  latter  have  had  but  a  theory  to  state  ;  the  cases  they  alluded  to 
were  suppositious  ;  their  arguments  were  general,  formal  and  cold ; 
their  appeals  affected,  and  theiir  oratory  often  pompous  ;  while  the 
former  stated  real  occasions,  no  fictitious  sufferings,  and  irresistibly 
impressed  men  with  the  conviction  that  what  they  said  was  true. 
Without  any  knowledge  of  grammar  or  elocution,  or  any  book-lore 
or  training,  they  felt  suddenly  gifted  to  speak  as  never  men  spake 
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before  ;  and  they  have  converted  a  nation.  Is  not  this  like  the  lan- 
guage that  was  given  to  the  Galileans,  *  when  suddenly  there  came 
a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all 
the  house  where  they  were  sitting,  and  there  appeared  unto  them 
cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them,  and  they 
were  all  filled  witli  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak'  with  other 
tongues,  as  the  spirit  gave  them  utterance  ?  * 

Rufus,  as  has  before  been  said,  was  deeply  interested  in  this 
reform.  Alone  and  unaided,  he  had  worked  in  its  behalf  long  before 
the  Groddess  of  Temperance  entered  the  grogery  in  Baltimore,  and 
touched  the  six  inebriates  with  her  wand,  and  in  a  moment  con- 
verted them  from  a  condition  little  above  the  brute  into  eloquent 
and  sober  men. '  And  the  heart  here  educated  the  head.  Let  any 
man,  however  ilUterate,  become  decj)ly  touched  with  any  of  the  great 
questions  that  affect  humanity  ;  let  the  question  be  one  of  liberty  or 
temperance,  and  his  intellect  will  grow  to  meet  this  enlargement  of 
his  heart,  and  he  will,  as  it  were  miraculously,  be  able  to  collect  facts, 
and  arrange  arguments,  with  suitable  illustrations,  in  such  a  form  or 
rhetorical  beauty  and  clearness,  that  men  will  call  him  eloquent ;  and 
he  tci/l  be  eloquent  and  persuasive,  in  a  manner  that  all  rale  shall 
strive  in  vain  to  attain.  Upon  what  other  principle  can  the  eloquence 
of  a  Patrick  Henry  be  accounted  for ;  and  the  eloquent  acts,  if  not 
words,  of  the  men  of  the  days  of  the  revolution,  who  suddenly,  as 
by  inspiration,  became  sages  and  heroes, statesmen  and  generals?' 

Many  are  the  men  in  these  modern  days  who  are  trained  in  these 
schools  of  philanthropy,  as  Rufus  Gilbert  was,  and  who  date  their 
moral  and  intellectual  life  from  the  time  when  they  first  began  to  do 
something  for  the  good  of  others.  And  we  are  almost  prepared  to 
say,  that  the  temperance  reform  is  (juite  as  valuable  for  having 
taught  men  this  confidence  in  their  natural  powers,  if  only  nobly 
directed,  and  for  a  new  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  men  are 
moved  by  love  rather  than  threats  and  stripes,  as  for  the  specific 
results  of  that  movement. 

Our  tale  has  little  to  do  with  the  fate  of  Daniel  Gilbert's  property^ 
his  buildings,  or  the  distillery  which  stood  back  of  his  dwelling;  but 
it  is  necessary  the  roador  should  know  that  they  were  all  consumed, 
and  that  Rufus  witnessed  the  fire  with  pleasure.  He  felt  that  an 
offering  was  made  for  a  part  of  tlie  evil  his  father  had  caused,  and 
that  another  manufactory  of  fire-water,  as  the  Indian  expressively 
terms  it,  would  not  be  erected  ver\'  soon  to  supply  its  place. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  Daniel  Gilbert,  in  due  course  of  law, 
took  possession  of  his  property,  well  or  ill  got;  and  it  cut  up  very 
handsomely,  (to  borrow  the  common  figure  upon  such  occasions, 
derived  from  the  putting  down  of  pork  for  the  winter,)  as  much  as 
three  thousand  dollars  a  piece  —  a  large  fortune  for  the  country. 

*  A  fortune'  is  a  relative  term;  and  how  the  country  people  live 
upon  their  apparently  small  means  is  a  great  wonder  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city ;  and  we  jiropose,  in  a  few  words,  to  let  them  into  the 
secret.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  we  have  heard  it  said :  *  Such 
a  man  is  very  well  off;  he  is  worth  his  place/  meaning  a  small  fjeurmi 
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with  the  appurtenances, '  which  is  worth  fifteen  hundred  dollars.' 
His  afiairs  may  stand  thus  : 

Fifty  acres  of  land  at  $20  per  acre, $1000  00 

House  and  other  buildings, .        .       400  00 

A  yoke  of  cattle, 80  00 

Tw'o  cows  at  $20  a  head, 40  00 

A  horse  and  wagon,  120  00 

$1&10  00 

With  a  much  smaller  establishment  than  this,  many  a  man  brings 
up  a  family  respectably ;  helps  to  pay  the  minister  and  schoolmaster ; 
takes  the  country  newspaper,  and  gives  something  to  the  missionary 
cause.  Now  how  does  he  do  it?  He  does  his  own  work,  except 
in  haying  time.  His  wife  and  daughters  take  care  of  his  household, 
and  add  to  the  purse  by  the  dairy,  the  poultry-yard,  the  knitting- 
needle.  No  female  help  is  ever  hired,  and  no  one  of  the  family 
is  ever  idle.  The  afternoon  tea-drinking  with  a  neighbor  lengthens 
out  the  stocking  wliich  the  good  woman  knits  as  she  talks,  and  pleas- 
antly fills  up  awkward  pauses  in  the  conversation. 

The  farmer  raises  his  own  pork  and  beef;  and  all  the  provision 
they  consume.  He  may  buy  a  barrel  of  flour,  if  his  farm  does  not 
grow  wheat,  but  then  he  pays  for  it  in  eggs  and  poultry  and  hose,  or 
in  pork  and  corn.  His  small  account  for  tea  and  sugar  is  easily  met 
by  the  female  fingers  of  his  house.  Perhaps  he  sends  a  fine  horse 
to  market,  or  a  fat  ox,  and  realizes  enough  to  buy  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters silk  dresses,  which  female  vanity  will  contrive  to  alter  and  dye 
and  make  over  into  all  shapes  and  fashions  for  a  series  of  years. 
Home-spun  is  good  enough  wear  for  the  farmer  and  his  boys,  and 
five  years '  service  from  one  pair  of  cow-hide  boots  is  a  fact  to  which 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  can  be  brought  to  testify.  The  farm  produces 
as  follows,  perhaps : 

Two  hundred  bushels  of  com  at  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel,        .  $1«'50  00 

Three  hundred    "        "    oats  "  twenty-five        "               "          ...  75  00 

Thirty  tons  of  hay  at  ten  dollars  per  ton, 300  00 

Potatoes  and  other  roots, 100  00 

$6^  00 

t 

With  this  sum,  to  which  one  hundred  dollars  may  properly  be 
added,  for  butter  and  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  and  cloth,  above  their 
consumption,  the  farmer  yearly  puts  out  a  little  money  at  interest, 
which  answers  a  good  purpose  in  times  of  sickness ;  years  of  scar- 
city ;  when  he  marries  ofl:  a  daughter,  or  buries  any  member  of  his 
family.  The  secret  of  his  being  rich  upon  so  small  a  capital  is,  that, 
being  occupied  in  a  healthy  way,  he  expends  little  for  medicines  and 
nothing  for  superfluities  and  pleasures.  Idleness  is  notoriously  ex- 
pensive, and  he  escapes  that  tax.  When  others  are  exhausting  their 
means,  he  is  either  adding  to  his  or  keeping  them  from  diminution. 

The  reader  can  now  understand  how  three  thousand  dollars  may 
be  considered  quite  a  fortune  in  the  country ;  and  how  Daniel  Gil- 
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bert  was  said  to  '  cut  up  *  handsomely  when  he  died  possessed  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  His  sons  and  daughters  were  glad  of  such 
a  *  windfall/  as  they  called  it ;  all  but  Rufus,  who  immediately  set 
about  thinking  how  he  could  repay  to  society  what  had  been  so 
immorally  taken  from  it. 


cuAprsR  TniMr. 


*  Tbkrx  nf>ed8  no  other  proof  that  hapi'^^**  ^  the  most  wholAsozne  moral  atmoaphere.  a&d  tbafe  In  wbleb 
the  immortality  of  man  Is  dvstioed  ultimately  to  thrive,  than  the  elevation  of  aool.  Vb»  lallfiloaa  Mpimkm 
tirhich  attends  the  fint  aasorance.  the  lint  sober  certainty  of  true  love. 

• 

Philip  Welton  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Rufus,  though  some  years 
his  senior.  He  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  left  with  himself  and  two 
sisters  when  they  were  quite  children,  to  struggle  on  in  the  world 
as  she  best  could.  His  father  had  died  of  intemperance  before  the 
age  of  forty.  The  widow  Welton  had  some  little  means,  and  she 
devoted  them  to  the  education  of  her  children.  Philip  she  hoped 
would  be  a  minister ;  and  accordingly  he  was  sent  to  college,  and 
was  supported  by  his  mother,  who,  when  he  was  graduated,  found 
herself  quite  destitute  by  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

Until  this  time  Philip  had  thought  little  about  money.  He  was 
living  very  easily  and  pleasantly,  and  thought  not  of  the  future  ;  so 
that  when  he  became  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  his  mother, 
and  how  much  she  depended  on  him,  he  at  once  determined  to 
try  some  desperate  means  of  repaying  her ;  for  he  would  not  listen 
to  any  proposal  of  continuing  his  studies  while  her  fate  was  so  up- 
certain.  His  sisters  offered  to  go  to  the  city  and  seek  service  in  the 
houses  of  the  opulent,  if  he  would  consent  to  enter  the  divinity  school, 
for  the  whole  hope  of  the  family  was  in  seeing  him  a  minister.  Philip 
proved  himself  worthy  of  being  a  teacher  of  Christianity  by  refus- 
ing all  their  offers.  He  immediately  left  his  home  and  sought  em- 
ployment as  teacher,  clerk  or  scribe,  and  finally  advertised  for  any 
place  of  reputable  labor.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Nobody  heeded  his 
notices,  or  if  they  did,  they  read  as  the  words  of  one  above  his  busi- 
ness. If  he  presented  himself  personally  for  employment,  his  anx- 
iety and  desperate  fortunes  gave  an  excitement  to  his  manner,  which 
invariably  resulted  in  his  rejection.  The  means  with  which  he  left 
home  were  exhausted ;  he  was  in  a  strange  city,  and  at  last,  to  escape 
starvation,  he  shipped  as  a  sailor  on  a  whaling  voyage  of  three 
years,  and  obtained  one  hundred  dollars  in  advance  of  his  Vages, 
which  he  remitted  to  his  mother.  The  hour  when  he  wrote  his  last. 
letter,  enclosing  the  money,  was  the  first  happy  time  he  had  known 
since  he  had  left  his  home. 

The  ship  returned  with  a  rich  cargo,  and  Philip  hastened  home  to 
place  all  his  share  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  whom  he  found  well 
and  comfortably  situated.  His  sisters  had  grown  up  to  be  handsome 
young  women ;  and  the  eldest,  Ruth,  had  a  pensive  air,  which  led 
him  to  expect  that  there  was  some  story  in  store  for  him  touching 
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the  young  lady's  heart  And  he  had  not  been  in  the  house  ten  min- 
utes before  the  youngest,  Clara,  whispered  in  his  ear,  *  that  Kuth 
was  engaged,  and  that  she  would  tell  him  all  about  it  presently.' 

And  Philip  learned  that  Rufus  Gilbert  was  the  lover,  and  that  he 
had  been  their  friend  during  his  absence  ;  that  the  hundred  dollars 
which  he  had  sent,  and  which  were  placed  in  Rufus's  hands,  were  not 
yet  exhausted  ;  the  true  statement  of  which  latter  fact  Philip  some- 
what doubted.  But  he  was  willing  the  girls  should  be  deceived  in 
such  a  case,  and  he  sought  the  man  whom  he  felt  he  must  ever  con- 
sider his  friend. 

The  young  men  fell  easily  and  naturally  into  the  most  pleasant 
relation.  They  found  mutual  benefit  in  the  very  dissimilarity  of 
their  temperaments.  Rufus  was  all  forethought,  prudence,  and  de- 
cision. Philip  by  nature  was  improvident,  rash,  and  wavering.  Both 
were  affectionate  in  disposition,  of  pure  moral  principle,  and  Philip 
was  religious,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term ;  that  is,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  church.  Rufus  was  not  a  member  of  any  church,  and 
not  religious  in  the  popular  sense,  but  he  did  to  others  as  he  would 
they  should  do  to  him  ;  he  was  the  friend  of  the  widow  and  the  fath- 
erless ;  and  he  kept  liimself  unspotted  from  the  world. 

Philip  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  weeks ;  and  he  arrived  soon 
after  Daniel  Gilbert's  death ;  when  he  inclined  to  make  another  ef- 
fort to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  family,  in  a  wiser  way  than  his 
first  attempt.  The  two  friends  were  walking  together,  and  Rufus 
was  endeavoring  to  dissuade  Phihp  from  going  from  home  again,  on 
some  Quixotic  scheme  of  money-making. 

*  You  are  older  than  I,  Philip,'  he  said,  *  but  you  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  that  your  plan  seems  wild  and  visionary.  Now  let  me  tell 
you,  that  though  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  this  country  seclusion, 
and  have  hardly  had  cases  enough  from  which  to  draw  general  prin- 
ciples, yet  I  have  observed,  that  no  man  has  ever  done  any  thing  to 
better  his  fortunes,  who  hoped  to  do  it  in  a  moment,  in  a  day,  or  a 
year.  For  myself,  I  believe  that  the  only  way  to  do  any  thing,  to 
arrive  at  any  great  result,  is  by  beginning  on  the  very  spot  where  a 
man  may  happen  to  be,  at  the  time  effort  becomes  necessary ;  by 
making  the  best  of  present  circumstances ;  by  being  willing  to  labor 
in  a  small  way,  to  do  that  which  your  hand  findeth  to  do.' 

'  But,'  said  Philip,  *  it  is  with  this  design,  that  I  might  be  some- 
thing better  than  a  day-laborer,  that  my  mother  expended  her  all  in 
my  education ;  and  shall  I  now  stay  here,  arid  barely  be  able  to  fur- 
nish them  shelter  and  bread  by  my  exertions,  when  my  acquirements 
fit  me  to  occupy  a  higher  place  ?  * 

*  High  places,  Philip,'  said  the  other,  '  are  not  found  by  seeking ; 
they  come  to  men  who  are  worthy  of  them,  in  due  time.  No  man. 
was  ever  great  who  made  greatness  his  aim.  It  is  only  the  hum- 
ble who  are  exalted ;  it  is  only  those  who  are  willing  to  be  obscure, 
who  are  destined  to  be  famous  and  renowned.  Unless  Cincinnatus 
had  been  found  at  the  plough  he  would  not  have  been  fit  to  lead  the 
Roman  arms  to  victory.     The  ambitious  man  may  be  famous  for  his 
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crimes,  for  bloody  victories,  as  were  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  but 
never  for  his  virtues.  No ;  I  think  it  is  true  in  small  calculations  as 
in  great,  that  success  will  only  crown  that  enterprise  which  is  pre- 
pared for  defeat/ 

*  You  talk  with  reason,  Rufus,*  said  Philip,  gloomily ;  '  but  "what 
can  I  do  here  ?  This  village  is  without  life ;  it  seems  to  have  lost 
its  soul/ 

*  Do  ?  *  said  Rufus ;  *  why,  work  man,  if  you  can  find  nothing  bet- 
ter ;  work  with  your  hands ;  plough  and  dig  the  soil ;  but  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you  upon  an  important  subject,  when  I  am  con- 
vinced you  are  thoroughly  sane ;  but  not  now ; '  and  the  friends  ap- 
proached the  cottage  of  the  widow  Welton. 

The  residence  of  the  widow  and  her  daughters  was  a  humble 
building,  off  of  the  main  street  of  the  village.  It  stood  by  itself  on 
a  little  eminence,  amid  a  clump  of  sycamores.  A  modest  gate-way 
led  into  a  walk  bordered  with  box,  on  each  side  of  which  were  beds 
of  flowers  and  neatly-trimmed  shrubbery.  Vines  of  various  kinds 
almost  concealed  the  color  of  the  house,  among  which  the  thrifty 
girls  had  not  forgotten  the  hop-vine,  than  which  none  is  more  luxuri- 
ant and  beautiful,  nor  the  less  so  for  its  value  to  the  careful  house- 
wife. *  I  have  been  thinking,  Philip,'  said  Rufus,  as  they  paused  at 
the  gate  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  walk,  so  neatly  arranged,  and 
to  inhale  the  delicious  odor  of  the  flowers  now  in  bloom,  for  it  was 
an  evening  in  June,  '  I  have  been  led  to  believe,  by  the  feelings  I 
always  have  when  I  approach  this  place,  that  if  our  people  had 
more  comfortable  homes  they  would  love  to  stay  in  thera  better,  and 
would  not  seek  the  tavern  and  store  so  much.' 

*  Why,  yes,  you  have  particular  reasons,*  said  Philip,  banteringly. 

*  Oh  fudge !  no,  not  that ;  I  'vc  no  romance  in  my  nature :  reality 
is  too  delightful  and  absorbing  to  allow  any  place  to  it  I  fe^l  very 
serious  upon  this  point,  and  really  believe  that  before  our  people  wiU 
become  temperate  and  industrious,  lovers  of  their  homes  and  their 
wives  and  children,  those  homos  must  be  made  more  alluring  by  a 
new  style  of  country  architecture.  Beauty  must  not  be  sacrificed  to 
utility  ;  and  I  beheve  that  if  we  knew  the  whole  subject,  wo  should 
find  them  always  to  go  together.  Did  you  observe  Bill  Blake's 
house  as  we  came  round  the  corner  ?  The  pigs  were  in  the  front 
yard ;  the  windows  were  stufled  with  old  hats ;  and  the  cow  evi- 
dently spends  the  night  just  before  the  gate.  The  house  looks 
as  if  a  strong  wind  would  tip  it  over.  I  dare  not  look  within; 
probably  the  matter  is  still  worse  there  than  without.  Now  Blake 
IS  a  drunkard ;  and  in  my  opinion  will  always  remain  so,  so  long  aa 
he  occupies  so  cheerless  an  abode.* 

*  Well,  who  is  to  blame  ?     How  will  you  help  it  ? '  said  PhiHp. 

*  To  blame  !  help  it  I  you  are  to  blame,  and  I  too.  My  father  waa 
to  blame,  and  all  people  who  put  up  these  little  shanties  for  the* 
poor,  at  small  expense,  and  then  charge  them  exorbitant  rent  for 
them.  Every  body  is  to  blame  who  says  nothing  of  the  evil  when 
he  sees  it  staring  him  in  the  face.    If  I  were  as  sanguine  as  you  are. 
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I  should  long  ago  have  set  out  on  a  crusade  against  mean-  houses ; 
have  preached  the  one  idea  of  a  better  architecture  for  the  farms  and 
villages,  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  •  It  is  quite  as  worthy  a  topic  for  a 
public  excitement  as  many  things  people  make  a  stir  about/ 

*  I  do  not  see  precisely  the  bearing  of  what  you  say.* 

'  I  mean/  continued  Rufus,  *  that  one  step  towards  making  men 
good  is  to  make  them  happy  and  comfortable ;  as  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  these  days  has  said :  *  You  must  give  the  man,  you  pick  up 
from  the  gutter,  a  breakfast  before  you  preach  him  a  sermon.' 

*  With  all  my  heart,  I  agree  with  you,'  said  the  other ;  *  let  us 
make  the  experiment  on  Blake  tomorrow ;  I  want  to  see  the  matter 
tested.' 

*  What !  and  give  up  your  new  scheme  for  making  a  fortune  ? ' 
said  Rufus ;  *  but  see,  your  sisters  wait  for  us  at  the  door.* 

The  appearance  of  Ruth  and  Clara  in  the  light  dresses  of  the 
season,  their  heads  decked  with  wild  flowers,  but  partly  seen  through 
the  luxuriant  vines  of  the  door-way,  put  an  end  to  all  farther  con- 
versation, if  not  to  all  thought,  for  the  time  concerning  country  archi- 
tecture. 

The  evening  tea  *  that  cheers  but  not  intoxicates  *  was  partaken 
of  by  all  except  Rufus  and  Ruth,  who  drank  only  water  at  the  re- 
past, after  the  blessing  of  Philip,  who  no  more  thought  of  eating 
without  grace  than  of  omitting  his  morning  ablution. 

'  Now  for  your  plan/  said  the  curious  Clara.  *  Ruth  said  we 
were  to  hear  all  about  it  this  evening ;  not  a  word  can  I  get  from 
her/  *  After  our  grace  I  will  gratify  you,*  said  Rufus,  as  Ruth  took 
up  her  guitar.  And  then  they  sang  together  some  of  Burns's  touch- 
ing melodies,  the  songs  of  the  cottage  poet  of  the  world,  and  all  fu- 
ture time.  The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  the  Green  Mountains, 
throwing  long  shadows  over  the  landscape ;  the  smoke  curled  up 
from  the  farm-houses  on  the  hill-side;  there  seemed  to  be  a  gentle 
whispering  among  the  trees  and  the  banks  of  flowers  ;  every  thing 
denoted  that  nature  was  about  to  repose.  The  voices  of  the  lovers 
rose  swelling  on  the  air,  in  most  perfect  harmony  ;  for  their  thoughts 
and  hearts  were  one,  and  their  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  life  and 
health  and  peace  was  heard  distinctly  by  their  Father,  though  the 
angels  around  the  throne  cease  not,  day  nor  night,  in  singing  glory 
and  power  and  majesty  to  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  and  unto 
the  Lamb  for  ever. 

It  might  seem  incredible  that  a  young  man,  in  the  seclusion  of  an 
inland  village,  should  originate  a  scheme  upon  principles  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Fourier  immortal;  for  at  this  time  doctrines 
of  association  had  hardly  gained  a  hearing  abroad,  much  less  in^this 
country.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same  circumstances 
impressed  the  mind  of  Rufus  which  had  impressed  the  minds  of 
others ;  the  same  evils  existed  in  his  village  as  in  other  places,  and 
the  pervading  spirit  of  the  age  touched  him  and  guided  his  thoughts, 
though  he  knew  it  not.  Rufus  lived  in  obedience  to  his  conscience ; 
and  he  knew  he  never  could  be  happy  in  the  possession  of  the  prop- 
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erty  his  father  had  left  him,  unless  he  devoted  it  to  the  good  of 
those  who  had  suffered  by  the  selfish  course  of  his  sire.  Filled  with 
this  idea,  soon  after  his  father's  death  he  had  proceeded  to  make 
overtures  to  several  of  the  young  men  of  his  neighborhood,  to  join 
him  in  conducting  a  farm  u[)on  an  extensive  scale,  conceiving^  that 
by  their  joint  labors,  they  would  be  able  to  reahze  enough  time  and 
money  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and  place  their 
parents  in  comfortable  situations. 

Those  to  whom  he  applied  were  mostly  the  children  of  intemper- 
ate parents  ;  and  in  some  cases,  where  he  felt  sure  of  his  influence 
over  the  parents  themselves,  they  were  invited  to  join  him.  With 
his  own  three  thousand  dollars  and  other  funds  which  he  command- 
ed, he  had  already  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  town  of 
Landsgrove,  suitable  for  his  purpose.  The  number  of  his  contem- 
plated community  was  almost  full,  and  he  was  especially  anxious 
to  secure  Philip,  both  on  account  of  his  superior  education  and  the 
relation  he  was  about  to  hold  to  him.  Beside,  the  practical  mind 
of  Rufus  saw  at  a  glance  that  Philip  never  would  succeed  in  life 
alone,  his  enthusiasm  and  rashness  leading  him  constantly  into 
plans  whose  only  fault  was  their  impracticability.  His  love  for  the 
sister  embraced  the  brother,  and  beside,  Philip  would  be  invalua- 
ble to  fill  the  place  of  teacher  in  the  establishment 

Fearful  that  his  proposal  to  his  friend  would  appear  like  a  project 
of  burying  him  alive  in  obscurity,  he  now  began  to  open  his  schemep 
which  the  progress  of  oiur  story  will  explain  to  the  reader. 


music:     from     ttte     greek. 
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Oil !  why,  when  the  heart  was  blithe  and  gay. 
At  the  juvoiis  feast,  on  the  festal  duv, 
Did  the  foolish  bardin  of  the  oiden  ti'me 
Charm  the  pay  crowd  with  their  notes  sublime? 
And  why  did  the  heavenly  sounds  advance. 
On  the  ra]>tured  ear  in  the  griddy  dance  ? 
Belter,  far  better,  could  Music's  power 
Lend  its  sweet  aid  in  the  tr>'infr  nour. 
When  the  soul  on  the  billows  of  prrief  is  tossed, 
And  all  that  is  dearest  is  lost  —  is  lost. 
When  the  heart  is  tortured  with  ai,'ony. 
Oh  I  then  u-ould  the  sounds  of  Music  be 
A  cordial  drop  in  the  bitter  bowl, 
Makinij:  tlie  wounded  spirit  whole. 
But  when  with  other  raptures  gay 
The  throbbinjBT  pulses  madlv  play, 
What  neetl  of  Music  can  there  be 

To  swell  the  wild  torrent  of  ecstasy  ?  vt^wxvuQK  w.  8ini.To». 

KttC'Yorh^  April,  Vii\a 
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DIES        IRAE. 

That  day  of  wralh !  that  dreadful  day ! 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
As  Da,vid  and  the  Sibyl  say. 

How  terrible  that  hour  will  be, 

When  the  whole  world  their  Judge  shall  see, 

Judg^ing  all  things  most  righteously ! 

The  trumpet,  scattering  fearful  sound, 
Shall  wake  the  slumberers  under  ground, 
And  summon  all  the  throne  around ! 

Nature  and  Death  shall  start  with  fear, 
When  from  their  graves  the  dead  appear, 
The  sentence  of  that  day  to  hear. 

Then  shall  the  book  be  opened ;  nought 
Be  secret,  but  each  deed  and  thought 
Of  all  men  into  judgment  brought. 

And  when  the  Judge  his  seat  has  ta'en, 
Each  hidden  thing  shall  be  made  plain ; 
Kolhing  unpunished  will  remain. 

Whom  shall  I,  wretched,  then  adjure, 
How  speak,  mv  safety  to  insure, 
When  scarce  the  righteous  are  secure  ? 

King  of  tremendous  majesty  I 
Thou  savest  all  who  come  to  Thee ! 
Fountain  of  Mercy,  rescue  me  I 

Jesus  I  remember  me,  I  pray ; 

For  me  thou  camest  on  earth  to  stay  ; 

Let  me  not  perish  in  that  day ! 

Thou  hast  redeemed  me  from  the  stain 
Of  sin,  with  blood,  and  toil,  and  pain  ; 
Let  not  such  suiiecing  be  in  vain. 

• 

Just  Judge  of  Vengeance  I  ere  thy  throne 
Is  set  in  wrath,  A)r  me  atone, 
Ere  my  eternal  doom  be  known ! 

I  groan,  as  one  with  guilt  oppressed, 
In  shame  my  countenance  is  dressed ; 
Lord,  give  a  suppliant  sinner  rest ! 

Thou !  who  didst  pardon  Mary's  sin, 

And  bad'st  the  thief  to  enter  m 

With  thee  to  heaven,  my  trust  hast  been. 

My  prayers  imworthy  are  t'  aspire 
To  Thee,  yet  irrant  my  soul's  desire. 
And  save  me  fjrom  eternal  fire. ! 

Among  thy  sheep  oh !  let  me  stand, 
Far  from  the  goats,  amid  that  band 
Whose  place  is  at  thine  own  right  hand. 
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And  when  the  Accursed  are  put  to  shame, 
And  driven  to  devouring^  flame, 
Among  the  Blessed  be  my  name ! 

Suppliant,  and  in  the  dust,  I  pray 
With  contrite  heart ;  oh !  in  that  day, 
Be  Thou  my  guardian  and  my  stay. 

Fearful  and  dread  that  day  will  be ; 
How  shall  we  from  its  terrors  flee ! 

Sinners  for  judgment  are  arrayed  ; 
Lord !  spare  the  beings  thou  Hast  made ! 


SKETCHES     OF    S  0  U  T  H- C  A  R  O  L  I  N  A. 


HaMBSR     TOVR^ 


No  SKETCHES  of  any  Southern  State  of  the  Union  can  faithfully 
present  its  features  to  the  reader  without  bringing  into  view  the 
great  population  of  slaves.  Of  South  Carolina  is  this  especially 
true,  for  there  not  only  do  the  bond-men  outnumber  the  free,  but 
the  customs  of  society,  the  laws,  the  daily  pursuits,  the  very  habits  of 
thought  and  expression  and  life,  are  all  inwrought  and  interwoven 
with  this  great  institution  so  intimately,  that  it  is  recognized  in 
every  movement  and  forced  upon  you  at  every  hour.  The. bell 
that  sends  its  loud  summons  over  the  city  at  night  and  .mOming; 
the  twilight  reveille  of  the  city  guard ;  the  clanking  of  the  musket 
under  your  window  in  the  depth  of  midnight;  the  trained-bands 
mustering  at  every  alarm  of  fire ;  the  loud  cry  of  the  watchman 
sounding  from  ward  to  ward  at  each  quarter  of  the  hour  until  it  dies 
far  away  in  the  distance ;  all  declare  to  you  that  you  live  and  walk 
and  sleep  in  a  land  of  slaves.  You  see  it  in  the  market,  where  the 
German  soldier  strides  up  and  doAvn  through  the  long,  crowded 
avenue  the  live-long  day.  You  hear  it  on  the  bustling  mart,  in  the 
excited  exchange,  through  the  rattling  streets.  You  find  it  every 
where;  and  at  the  buoyant  party  or  the  social  dinner,  in  your 
morning  stroll  or  evening  siesta,  there  is  upon  you  a  restraint 
awkward  and  irksome  beyond  endurance. 

And  yet  if  the  picture  can  be  varied  by  lighter  shades,  why  not 
so  regard  it?  The  heart  which  would  oftentimes  be  repelled  from 
the  hideous  deformity  of  human  misery,  is  attracted  by  some  fair 
proportions  which  ally  it  to  its  species,  and  by  gazing  upon  wbat 
does  not  revolt  the  feelings,  becomes  itself  partaker  of  the  untoward 
lot,  and  bound  by  new  ties  to  aid  the  sufferer.  For  myself,  it  has 
not  been  in  the  shocking  descriptions  of  itinerant  enthusiasts  or  the 
revolting  vignettes  of  newspaper  and  pamphlet  that  I  have  found 
my  sympathies  most  awakened  for  the  slave ;  but  in  his  quiet  cabin, 
at  his  allotted  task,  by  the  way-side  or  on  the  water,  where  I  have 
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learned  his  happy  nature,  and  recognized  him  as  a  fellow-man  and 
brother. 

There  is  no  one  trait  of  character  which  the  colored  race  possess 
that  is  so  remarkable  as  their  habitual  cheerfulness.  Wherever  you 
find  the  negro,  in  city  or  country,  at  the  house  or  plantation,  eating 
his  scanty  meal  in  the  pine  forests  of  North-  Carolina,  or  following 
the  lumbering  wheels  of  the  Kentucky  wagon  to  the  distant  market, 
at  play  or  work,  hungry  or  satiated,  he  is  ever  disposed,  with  philo- 
sophic equanimity,  to  make  the  best  of  his  condition.  Even  at  the 
auction-sale,  that  place  of  all  others  where  slavery  appears  in  its 
naked  deformity,  he  rarely  loses  his  hilarity;  and  if  he  can  but 
manage  to  be  sold  at  a  price  below  his  real  value,  he  is  abundantly 
contented.  Were  it  not  that  the  better  feelings  of  one's  nature 
suffer  so  rude  a  shock  at  these  marts  of  human  flesh,  the  contest 
that  is  constantly  going  on  between  the  auctioneer  and  slave,  the 
seller  and  sellee,  would  be  sufficiently  amusing.  To  bring  a  low 
price ;  to  stand  his  master  in  a  sum  so  small  that  he  shall  feel  no 
necessity  to  overtask  his  laborer,  is  the  constant  object  of  the  party 
being  sold ;  while  the  auctioneer  is  equally  strenuous  to  gain  the 
highest  offer.  The  one  of  course  recommends ;  the  other  depreci- 
ates ;  the  latter  extols  the  capacities  and  excellence,  the  honesty 
and  virtues  of  the  slave  he  offers,  while  the  former  meets  him  at 
every  step  with  the  flattest  contradictions. 

*  Here,  gentlemen,'  cries  the  auctioneer,  *  here  is  something  you 
do  n't  often  see !  Look  at  this  man  and  woman,  and  just  see  those 
children  I  The  finest  lot  I  ever  offered  for  sale  I  What  will  you 
give  ? ' 

The  last  words  are  not  out  of  his  mouth,  when  men,  women,  and 
children  cry  out,  simultaneously : 

*  Aint  a  fine  lot  I  aint  a  fine  lot ! ' 

*  Well,  gentlemen,'  continues  the ,  auctioneer,  '  come,  give  us  a 
bid  I     This  is  a  prime  fellow  I ' 

'  Aint  a  prime  fellow ! ' 

*  Why,  yes  you  are  a  prime  fellow,  Caesar  I ' 

*  No  I  aint  a  prime  fellow,  either !  * 

'What's  the  reason  you  are  not  a  prime  fellow?  What's  the 
matter  ? ' 

'  Got  a  lame  leg,  and  never  able  to  finish  my  task  in  time,  Sir. 
Massa  knows  me  aint  a  prime  fellow !  * 

'  Oh,  pshaw  I  nonsense,  Caesar  I  You  're  lazy,  that 's  all  the  diffi- 
culty. What  will  you  give,  gentlemen  ?  One  hundred  dollars ! 
Only  one  hundred  dolku^  for  this  prime  lot  of  negroes ! ' 

'  Aint  a  prime  lot !     Aint  a  prime  lot  I ' 

'  One  hundred  dollars !  One  hundred  and  fifty  I  fifty  I  fif\y  I 
One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  I  —  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  I  Why, 
gentleman,  you  do  n't  know  what  you  are  losing  I  Look  at  that 
woman !  Is  n't  she  a  prime  wench  ?  Only  one  hundred  and  fif\y 
dollars  a-piece  for  this  prime  lot  of  negroes  I  * 

'  Aint  a  prime  wench !  aint  a  prime  wench !  aint  a  prime  lot ! 
aint  a  prime  lot ! '  comes  up  in  tones  so  shrill  and  rapid  from  the 
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parties  to  be  sold,  that  the  auctioneer  is  oftcntimeB  forced  to  cense 
his  recommendations,  and  to  cry  only  the  prices  that  may  be  offered. 

In  this  contest  between  the  seller  and  the  slave,  it  oflen  happens 
that  the  latter,  by  insisting  upon  his  defects,  gains  the  advantage, 
and  is  sold  far  below  his  real  value.  Then  the  congratulations  of 
his  fellows  upon  his  success,  aller  he  has  left  the  stand,  know  no 
bounds,  and  the  fortunate  chattel  becomes  the  hero  of  the  morning. 

I  remember  stepping,  last  summer,  into  the  '  Vendue  Kange,'  (the 
chief  market  for  slaves  in  Charleston,)  while  a  large  sale  of  plenia- 
tion-hands  was  going  on,  to  look  up  a  person  whom  I  wanted  to 
Bee.  As  I  came  within  the  enclosure,  an  old  man  had  just  been  put 
upon  the  stand  for  sale.  My  attention  was  drawn  toward  him  from 
the  extreme  decrepitude  he  manifested,  as  he  siood,  withered. 
bowed  down,  and  almost  helpless,  upon  the  table  of  the  auctioneer. 
A  shudder  seemed  to  nm  ihrough  the  crowd  of  buyers,  in  seeing  so 
aged  a  person  exposed  for  sale ;  and  even  tlie  auctioneer  himself. 
little  accustomed  as  ho  was  to  manifest  a  sympatliy  for  his  victims, 
seemed  shocked  as  he  reluctantly  cried  out :  '  Well,  gentlemen, 
what  wUl  you  give  for  the  old  man  ? '  A  momen,l'a  silence  fol- 
lowed, when  a  gentleman,  taking  compassion  upon  the  poor  fellow, 
answered ;  '  I  '11  give  you  ten  dollars  for  him  ! '  '  Knock  him  off! 
knock  him  offl'  cried  several  voices ;  'do  n't  keep  the  old  man  up 
there  I'  and  the  auctioneer  knocked  him  down  at  ten  dollars.  No 
sooner  had  his  hammer  struck  the  board,  and  the  words  'sold  !  take 
him  down ! '  fallen  upon  the  old  man's  ear.  than  a  perfect  meta- 
morphosis took  place  in  his  whole  appearance  I  Slraighieuing  him- 
self up,  with  a  nod  of  gratitude  to  his  buyer,  he  clapped  his  hands 
together  with  a  hearty  '  Good !  good !  me  hab  easy  times  now  1 " 
and  with  an  agihty  that  a  moment  befcre  would  have  seemed 
miraculous,  sprang  from  the  stand  to  the  ground,  and  running  to  a 
corner  of  the  Eauge,  received  the  congratulations  of  his  fellows 
upon  his  successful  and  well-managed  ruse. 

That  there  are  instances  of  extreme  personal  abuse  of  the  slaves, 
of  wanton  cruelty  in  their  treatment,  of  reckless  violation  of  domes- 
tic ties,  and  of  egregious  wrong  for  base  and  mercenary  purposes, 
cannot  be  denied.  Unlimited  power  is  always  subject  to  abuse. 
But  to  represent  these  instances  as  examples  of  the  whole,  and  to 
draw  from  ihem  conclusions  against  the  great  majority  of  the  mas- 
ters, is  manifestly  unjust  It  is  not  from  the  physical  condition  of 
the  slave  that  the  great  argument  against  the  institution  is  to  be 
drawn.  Custom  all  over  the  world  is  infinitely  stronger  than  law, 
and  custom  in  the  slave  States  prescribes  less  labor  from  the  ser- 
vant and  better  treatment  from  the  master,  than  in  any  free  country 
in  the  world.  Jjord  Morpeth  remarked,  with  his  characteristic 
simplicity  and  plainness,  al\er  he  had  passed  several  weeks  upon 
the  plantations  of  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers :  '  I  am  an  English- 
man, and  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  ray  strong  predilections  for 
free  labor ;  but  yet  I  will  frankly  say.  that  I  have  never  seen  in 
Europe,  a  class  of  peasantry,  exposed  to  so  few  deprivations,  or 
apparently  so  happy  in  their  condition,  as  are  the  slaves  of  South- 
Carolina.'     The  testimony  of  every  unprejudiced  traveller  over  the 
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Southern  States  has  ever  gone  to  corroborate  the  same;  and  he 
who  doubts  that,  as  a  class,  the  slaves  are  cheerful,  contented,  and 
happy,  should  mingle  with  them  during  their  work-hours  upon  the 
plantation,  or  visit  them  va  their  humble  cabins,  or  listen  to  their 
merry  laugh  ringing  from  house  to  house  in  the  afternoons  of  sum- 
mer, or  through  the  winter  evenings. 

It  is  not  in  the  physical  condition  of  its  subjects  that  the  great 
argument  against  the  institution  of  slavery  is  to  be  found.  It  is  the 
moral  and  intellectual  degradation  in  which  the  slaves  are  found, 
and  which  is  not  incidental  only,  but  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  system,  which  constitutes  the  true  argument  against  it.  Here 
is  its  weakness  ;  here  lies  the  whole  gist  of  its  wrong.  It  stupefies 
the  soul,  and  does  it  purposely.  It  blinds  the  eye  of  reason,  and 
shuts  truth  from  the  heart.  It  pampers  the  body,  and  starves  the 
mind.  And  the  very  last  trace  of  God's  image  in  his  creature  man 
is  defaced  and  blotted  out.  For  all  this  the  master  is  not  to  be 
blamed,  but  the  system ;  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  good  men 
at  the  South  mourn  over  it  as  an  evil  which  they  cannot  cure.  Let 
us  thank  God  that  they  do  so  mourn  it,  and,  like  brethren  good  and 
tiue,  lend  them  our  hearts  and  hands  to  banish  it  from  our  land  ! 

The  slaves  upon  the  plantations  are  far  more  ignorant  than  those 
who  live  in  the  cities.  The  latter,  from  their  constant  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  become  shrewd,  acute,  and  oftentimes  very  intelli- 
gent. Indeed,  it  is  not  unfrequent  that  the  favorite  house-servants 
are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  even  to  cipher  in  the  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  their  intelligence 
is  manifested  in  conversation  only ;  and  the  efforts  made  to  instruct 
them  in  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  calls  the  *  obnoxious  sciences,*  are 
entirely  thrown  away.  Especially  in  numbers,  even  in  those  sim- 
plest combinations  which  we  teach  our  children  in  their  earhest 
years,  are  they  ignorant  beyond  belief  My  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  surprising  deficiency  in  their  knowledge,  in  the  first 
settlement  I  ever  made  with  my  laundress,  a  very  respectable,  mid- 
dle-aged woman,  whose  conversation  and  manners  were  much  above 
her  class.  *  Well,  Minta,'  I  asked,  *  how  much  do  I  owe  you  now?' 
She  replied  by  stating,  that  on  such  a  day  she  had  washed  a  dozen 
and  two  pieces,  on  another  a  dozen  and  three,  on  another  a  dozen 
and  one,  and  so  on,  reckoning  by  a  dozen  and  fractions  of  a  dozen, 
and  leaving  me  to  make  up  the  amount.  She  then  enumerated  the 
moneys  she  had  received ;  as,  for  instance,  once  a  dollar,  next  half 
a  dollar,  then  seven -pence,  then  four-pence  ;  specifying  coins  each 
time,  until  I  had  put  upon  paper  the  full  sum  she  had  received. 
Casting  up  the  several  columns  and  subtracting  the  difference,  I  said : 
*  You  want  just  one  dollar  and  sixty -nine  cents,  Minta,  do  you  not?' 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  half-amazed  stare,  and  replied :  *  Me 
do  n't  know  what  you  mean,  Massa  ! ' 

'  Why,  I  mean  that  I  owe  you  one  dollar  and  sixty-nine  cents  ! ' 

*Me  don't  understand  you,  Massa;  me  don't  know  what  you 
mean ! ' 

Supposing  she  had  made  some  mistake  in  her  own  reckoning  of 
the  bill,  I  again  enumerated  the  items  and  stated  the  result,  but 
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wilh  no  belter  fortune  than  before.  Minta  slill  replied  :  '  Ms  do  n't 
understand  you,  Massa  I ' 

'  Well,  Minta,'  I  said  at  last,  as  the  only  hope  of  an  amicable  set- 
tlement, '  tell  mo  what  you  think  I  owe  you,  and  I  'U  pay  it.' 

She  reckoned  a  moment  upon  her  fingers  and  said :  '  You  owe 
me,  Massa,  oh«  dollar,  half  a  dollar,  seven-pence,  and  four-pence  ! ' 

'  Well  done,  Minta  1 '  said  1,  '  that  is  just  what  I  lold  you  myself! " 

'  No,  Massa  I '  was  the  characteristic  reply ;  '  you  no  tell  me  dat ! 
You  say  sixty-nine  cents ;  me  say  ha{f  dollar,  seven-pence,  and  Jour- 
pence/'  And  yet  Minta  was  a  house -servant,  more  than  usually 
bright  and  intelligent,  and  had  always  lived  in  Charleston. 

Among  the  market-men  and  women,  however,  and  in  the  mechanic 
trades,  there  is  generally  great  quickness  in  reckoning  and  making 
change,  and  rarely  an  error  in  the  result.  Some  few,  indeed,  extend 
their  knowledge  even  beyond  what  the  necessities  of  their  business 
require,  and  become  distinguished  in  their  caste  as  literary  savant. 
I  once  saw  a  communication  which  had  been  sent  for  insertion  to 
the  editor  of  a  southern  literary  magazine,  and  which,  maJgre  the 
orthography,  contained  all  the  elements  of  a  well-told  tale,  that  had 
been  composed  and  written  by  a  slave.  Above  all  others  however, 
in  the  Bterary  line,  stands  Billy  the  Jew ;  the  blackest,  raggedest. 
shrewdest,  quickest,  richest,  and  honestest  slave  in  the  whole  State 
of  South  Carolina.  Billy  is  not  only  a  Jew  in  name  but  by  descent, 
and,  claiming  through  the  African  Israehtes  the  paternity  of  Abra- 
ham, he  is  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of 
the  -wealthy  synagogue,  Li  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  Billy  is  an  accom- 
plished scholar ;  and  there  are  few  who  escel  him  in  a  thorough 
and  critical  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptnres.  With  the 
true  instinct  of  liis  race,  he  has  hoarded  up  from  his  UtUe  earnings 
DO  small  amount  of  money ;  but  with  a  penuriousness  that  one  can 
hardly  understand,  he  utterly  refuses  to  purchase  his  freedom,  and 
daily  performs  his  allotted  task.  To  one  curious  in  such  matters, 
Billy  has  secrets  in  regard  to  the  African  Jews  that  would  while 
away  many  a  long  summer's  day,  and  which  a  golden  key  would 
not  fail  to  unlock  ibr  the  benefit  of  his  generation. 

But  these  instances  of  inlelligeuce  are  found  only  in  the  city. 
Over  the  whole  territory  of  the  South,  the  slave  is  elevated  in  intri- 
ligence  and  intellect  but  a  little  above  the  brutes  that  perish.  Every 
avenue  to  knowledge  is  shut  out  from  him.  His  place  of  residence, 
bis  origin,  his  country,  his  age,  his  rights,  he  knows  nothing  of. 
Alas  '.  he  knows  not  even  his  destiny  I  There  is  his  task,  and  he 
performs  it ;  there  his  food,  and  he  eats  it ;  there  his  humble  cabin, 
and  he  lies  down  to  sleep.  But  the  ^rit  within  him,  the  home  pre- 
pared for  it  by  a  Saviour's  love,  the  God  who  bends  the  blue  sky 
above  him,  he  knows  not  of  For  the  wealth  of  worlds  I  wonld 
not  be  the  owner  of  such  a  slave.  Not  that  I  blame  the  master,  for 
with  the  kindest  feelings  of  a  brother's  heart  I  pHy  him.  And  if 
the  petition  of  an  erring  soul  can  reach  the  sanctuary  of  the  Great 
Spirit  above,  in  tlie  utter  inabihty  of  human  reason  to  devise  a 
remedy  for  this  great  evil,  mine  could  only  be,  'God  look  in  mercy 
alike  upon  the  master  and  the  slave  I ' 
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MY.    EARLY        DAYS. 


Absk  wohl  dlr !  —  kostlicb  ist  dein  Schlununer, 

Ruhist  flchlaft  Bich's  in  dem  eni^en  Haus  ; 
Mit  der  Freude  ntlrbt  hier  aucb  der  Eummer, 

Bocheln  aucl)  der  Mexiflchen  Qualea  aua.  8obii,z.kb:  '£x.xaix.' 


My  early  days !  my  earby  days ! 

Oh  draw  the  friendly  vale  "between, 
And  hide  from  my  unwilling  gaze 

The  sunshine  of  that  joyous  scene ! 
To  him  who  ne'er  again  may  be 

The  guileless  boy  he  once  hath  been, 
It  makes  the  spirit  sick  to  see 

Its  devious  path  of  shame  and  sin. 

From  childhood's  fresh  and  dewy  dawn. 

When  life  lay  full  before  my  view, 
In  Folly's  reckless  course  I  've  gone, 

Still  panting  for  the  strange  and  new. 
And  I  have  met  the  new  and  strange. 

And  varied  with  the  varying  hour, 
And  found,  alas !  that  chance  and  change 

O'er  time  and  sorrow  have  no  power. 

"Wealth  has  no  splendor  in  my  eyes. 

Fame  no  allurement  for  my  gaze  ; 
I  care  not  for  Ambition's  prize. 

Or  Fashion's  vain  and  gaudv  blaze. 
I  have  no  wisdom ;  know  not  liow 

To  follow  Fortune's  shining  track, 
And  all  behind,  before  me,  now 

Seems  cold  and  sad,  forlorn  and  blade 

Why  do  I  live  these  weary  years. 

And  wear  this  cumbrous  load  o{  life. 
Where  budding  joy  is  drowned  in  tears. 

And  peace  devoured  by  care  and  strife  ? 
Oh !  were  it  not  a  glorious  thing 

To  dash  these  shackles  all  away, 
And  in  the  ^^^ve  lie  slumbering, 

A  crumblmg  mass  of  senseless  clay ! 

To  him  whose  fount  of  tears  is  dry, 

Or  bitterer  than  Mara's  spring. 
On  whom  each  hour,  in  flitting  oy. 

Sheds  poison  from  its  dusky  wing, 
How  sweet  to  drop  this  daily  load 

Of  listless  heart  and  throbbing  head, 
And  mingle  in  that  still  abode 

Unwept,  unweeping,  with  the  dead ! 

No  morning  dawns  upon  their  eves, 

To  rouse  them  with  its  hateful  light, 
Nor  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  skies, 

Grow  irksome  to  their  aching  sight. 
No  &wning,  false-soul'd  friend  shall  greet, 

No  glaring  foe  defy  them  now, 
But  all  in  tloii  pale  kingdom  meet. 

With  peaceful  eyes  and  marble  brow. 
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Ah  I  cease  these  words  of  fretful  pride, 

And  bathe  thy  heart  in  contrite  tears ; 
So  shalt  thou  'sca]|>e  the  slimy  tide 

Slow  ebbing  with  the  dreg^  of  years. 
Go !  read  in  faith  that  g-Iorious  page 

Traced  by  the  pen  of  heavenly  truth| 
And  garner  in  the  heart  of  age 

The  holy  memories  of  youth. 

If  pious  sorrow  soothe  the  wo 

By  thine  own  hands  upon  thee  brought, 
A  soft,  celestial  light  shall  glow 

Through  all  thy  darkling  sphere  of  thought 
Its  morning  sun,  by  clouds  o  ercast 

And  shrouded  to  the  gates  of  even, 
Will  melt  their  folds,  and  set  at  last 

Refulgent  with  the  hues  of  heaven.  Pskszuom. 


REMINISCENCES     OF     AN     OLD     MAN. 


9]^  ¥ottng  SngUsinnam 


CB  APTBK     VZrTH. 


'  An  wben  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  new  are  put 
lltrambic.  cff.it  ^v\.  iiortheant  winda  blow 
Rabean  cd'^rti  fruin  tha  npicy  shnre 
Of  Araby  the  ble«t.  witb  iiuch  delay 

Well  pl«;aiied.  they  rtlack  thrxr  course,  and  xoany  aleagne. 
Cheered  with  the  ^mtfiful  szaell.  old  Ocean  azbUee.' 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

'  Oh  !  rett  me  here  upon  this  flnwery  b«n1r, 
WliTe  bloom  the  jrwinme  and  the"vi'il«»t : 
Peneath  the  fragrant  ■iran^'e  which  duplaya 
Above  it^  p:>lden  fruit,  wliiln  all  an'iund 
The  birdu  of  (iwepf'^t  song  ire  warbling  forth" 
Their  grateful  xaelodiet  —  oh  !  re«t  me  here  ! ' 


Beautiful  Hesperia  !  latest  discovered  but  grandest,  loveliest, 
most  romantic  portion  of  creation  ;  how  must  the  sight  of  thy  shores 
have  burst  upon  the  great  Navigator,  after  his  long  and  wearisome 
voyage,  and  filled  his  heart  with  gratitude  and  admiration  and  awe ! 
Wild  indeed  were  thy  beauties  ;  but  oh  !  how  luxuriant,  how  en- 
rapturing, how  like  Paradise  itself !  What  balmy  perfumes,  wafted 
upon  the  air,  what  mellow  notes  from  birds  of  golden  wing !  What 
a  heavenly  clime,  with  its  unrivalled  cloudless  sky,  invited  the  sea- 
tossed  mariners  to  disembark  and  seek  delicious  respite  and  repose ! 
What  marvel  that,  ravished  with  the  account  of  such  a  wondrous 
land,  Vasco  de  Gam  a  should  have  braved  the  terrible  storm  Phan- 
tom of  the  Cape,  or  that  the  indomitable  De  Soto  should  have  held 
on  his  course,  undismayed  by  the  perils  that  surrounded  him,  until 
he  discovered  the  mighty  father  of  the  western  waters,  the  ex- 
haustless  Mississippi ;  discovered  indeed,  but  only  to  find  a  resting 
place  within  its  bosom.    Even  now  as  I  write,  the  scenes  of  other 
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times  come  up  to  view.  I  see  the  lofty  cacique,  with  his  chieftains 
and  followers  around  him,  free  as  the  air  that  breathed  through 
their  native  forests,  generous  and  unsuspecting  of  danger,  welcom- 
ing the  Children  of  the  Sun  to  their  shady  shores,  and  showing  to 
them  all  the  hospitality  of  generous  hearts.  I  see  this  hospitality 
abused,  and  the  peaceful  denizens  of  the  forest,  who  proffered  it  to 
the  stranger,  inhumanly  butchered,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex. 
Then  the  scene  changes ;  the  white  man  turns  upon  his  brother, 
and  they  fight  again ;  the  ebon  son  of  Africa  is  dragged  from  his 
sun-burnt  home  to  be  their  bondman  and  their  slave. 

The  years  roll  round.  In  one  part  of  the  great  continent,  free- 
dom is  proclaimed  ;  in  another,  discord  and  civil  commotion  fill  the 
land  with  violence  and  blood :  while  other  portions  retain  their  con- 
nection with  the  parent  state  as  peaceful  and  submissive  colonies. 
The  great  God  above  works  his  mysterious  purposes  in  every 
change.  His  almighty  decrees  must  be  performed.  He  will  over- 
turn and  overturn,  until  all  is  accomplished.  Why  then  fear  the 
result,  when  His  hand  directs  and  governs  ?  Have  faith,  oh ! 
trembler  in  the  power  and  justice  of  the  great  Creator  !  Believe, 
believe,  and  thou  canst  not  fear ! 

The  adverse  appearance  of  the  weather,  which  caused  so  much 
solicitude  on  board  the  *  Samuel  Adams,'  soon  gave  way  to  a  more 
agreeable  prospect.  The  wind  was  bafiiing  a  few  hours,  and  finally, 
after  boxing  the  compass,  settled  into  its  former  quarter,  and  blew 
steadily  from  the  north.  Soon  we  felt  the  mild  influences  of  a 
warmer  clime ;  and  as  we  advanced,  the  air,  which  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly cold  and  unpleasant,  became  soft  and  gentle,  bearing  on 
its  breezes  the  fragrant  odors  from  the  land,  which  are  always  so 
grateful  to  the  voyager  after  a  long  confinement  upon  the  ocean, 
away  from  every  genial  influence  of  earth ;  and  which  at  this  time 
seemed  like  the  balmy  perfumes  of  some  fairy  shore.  None  can 
estimate  the  blessings  which  Providence  gives  to  man  in  the  pleas- 
ant green  fields,  the  delightful  landscape,  the  lovely  foliage  of  the 
forest  and  the  fragrant  flowers  which  bloom  every  where  around, 
unless  he  has  spent  some  part  of  his  life  upon  the  desert  ocean, 
where  all  in  view  is  but  one  dreary  waste  of  waters  ;  then  indeed 
will  he  welcome  with  eagerness  the  returning  signs  which  tell  of 
earth  again,  and  the  sight  of  the  distant  shore  will  fill  his  soul  with 
peculiar  transport. 

The  Young  Englishman  continued  to  grow  weaker,  notwithstand- 
ing every  favorable  circumstance.  He  could  not  even  leave  his 
berth ;  but  the  unremitted  care  of  his  mother  and  sister,  aided  by 
the  wonderful  composure  of  the  youth,  preserved  the  brittle  thread 
of  his  existence,  and  he  lived' on.  I  did  not  again  visit  him  after 
the  interview  last  described;  for  he  was  quite  too  weak  to  con- 
verse, and  my  presence  could  be  of  no  service,  while  it  might  prove 
an  injury  ;  but  I  inquired  almost  every  hour  how  his  strength  held 
out,  until  I  became  myself  restless  with  anxiety  for  him. 

The  progress  of  the  *  Samuel  Adams '  was  rapid  toward  her  des- 
tined port.     The  captain  determined  to  pass  to  the  southward  of 
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the  Great  Antilles,  and  then  sleet  due  west  for  Jamaica,  as  the 
northern  passage  between  the  Western  Islands  and  the  main  land 
is  rendered  extremely  dangerous  by  the  force  of  the  Gulf-stream, 
■which,  as  is  well  known,  rushes  through  the  Bahama  channel  with 
such  impetuosily  that  it  is  even  perceptible  on  the  northern  coasts 
of  Europe.  The  Great  Bahama  Bank,  interposed  between  Cuba 
and  these  islands,  increases  the  difficnlty  of  the  navigation  ;  and 
beside,  that  quarter  was  at  this  time  infested  with  great  numbers  of 
pirates,  and  sea-rovers  of  every  description,  to  whom  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  times,  as  before  remarked,  lent  great  enconragement 

Keeping  then  to  the  south  of  the  whole  group  which  make  up 
the  western  archipelago,  we  sailed  within  sight  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tains that  divide  the  island  of  Porto  Eico,  and  which,  from  thoir 
great  height  on  the  east,  are  visible  at  considerable  dislance.  They 
were  the  first  signs  of  land  which  we  beheld.  Eising  some  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  they  seem  like  mighty 
monuments  of  the  great  continent  which  lay  beyond.  Soon  we 
lost  sight  of  these  distant  summits,  as  we  continued  our  course  for 
Jamaica.  It  was  nearly  sixty  days  since  we  had  left  England. 
The  new  year  had  dawned  upon  us ;  but  instead  of  the  cold  bleak 
wind  of  an  English  January,  accompanied  with  unpleasant  sleet 
and  hail,  we  were  enjoying  the  charming  atmosphere  of  June,  and 
inhaling  the  warm  land-breeze  which  at  this  season  is  so  delightful 
within  the  tropics.  As  we  voyaged  along  the  sunny  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  sea,  I  was  tempted  for  the  time  to  forget  my  situation, 
and  yield  myself  to  the  pleasing  influence  of  the  scene.  But  the 
thought  of  the  dying  youth  below  operated  to  check  any  exuberance 
of  feeling ;  and  my  sympathy  for  those  who  watched  over  him  so 
tenderly,  forbade  any  thing  like  a  high  enjoyment  of  the  surrounding 
prospect  On  the  third  day  after  losing  sight  of  Porto  Rico  we  came 
in  view  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Every 
heart  beat  quick  at  the  thought  of  so  soon  slepping  upon  the  'firm- 
Bet  earth ; '  while  the  pleasant  weather  which  had  so  long  favored 
us  continued  as  delightful  as  ever. 

The  nearest  harbor  of  any  importance  was  Port  Koyal,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  island.  This  unforlunate  town  was  for- 
merly the  most  opulent  city  of  the  New  World,  but  had  three  times 
been  destroyed ;  first  by  an  earthquake,  near  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth centiuy ;  about  ten  years  afterward  by  fire  ;  and,  being  again 
rebuilt,  it  was  once  more  thrown  in  ruins  by  a  dreadful  hurricane, 
which  passed  over  it  in  1722,  destroying  most  of  the  buildings,  and 
nearly  all  the  shipping  in  port.  It  was  then  abandoned  as  a  place 
of  commercial  importance,  and  at  this  time  contained  only  some 
two  or  three  hundred  houses.  Yet  the  harbor  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  so  secure  and  spacious  that  the  navy-yard  was  continued  there. 
The  captain  of  the  '  Samuel  Adams'  concluded  to  enter  this  port, 
and  our  course  was  laid  accordingly.  On  the  succeeding  day, 
toward  sunset,  we  made  the  harbor,  and  oame  to  anchor  just  at 
twilight.  It  was  a  deUghtful  evening,  that  fiist  night  of  our  arrival ; 
and  never,  never  shall  1  forget  it,  nor  the  occurrences  of  the  snc- 
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ceeding  day.  The  mild  zephyr  from  the  shore  breathed  gently  over 
us;  the  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  threw  a  silvery  light  around, 
softening  the  landscape  in  Ihe  distance,  and  making  the  waters  on 
which  we  rested  appear  like  the  stnooth  surface  of  a  mirror,  resplen- 
dent and  beautiful.  The  whole  produced  a  soft  and  subdued 
influence  upon  the  spirit,  till  imperceptibly  one  yielded  to  the 
impression,  as  if  under  a  spell  of  enchantment.  A  few  lights 
gleamed  from  the  town,  and  a  larger  number  twinkled  from  the 
different  ships  in  port,  and  gave  something  of  the  appearance  of 
life  to  the  scene. 

The  Young  Englishman  still  lived.  Contrary  to  our  expectations, 
however,  as  we  neared  the  land,  and  felt  the  influence  of  a  change 
of  atmosphere,  he  seemed  to  sink  still  lower ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  our  arrival,  lay  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  bordering  upon  stuporl 
Communication  was  held  at  once  with  the  proper  authorities,  who, 
on  learning  from  the  captain  of  the  *  Colon '  the  circumstances  of 
the  preservation  of  his  passengers  and  crew  by  the  American 
vessel,  granted  us  every  facility  in  landing,  without  subjecting  us  to 
the  ordinary  annoyances  of  the  custom-house,  health  officers,  and 
quarantine  regulations.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the 
removal  of  the  invalid  early  in  the  morning  to  the  house  of  an 
English  gentleman  of  fortune,  delightfully  sijtuated  a  little  out  of 

the  town,  and  where  Mrs. Avas  assured  she  should  find  a  home 

as  long  as  she  remained  on  the  island. 

Not  one  moment  did  the  mother  close  her  eyes  that  night  She 
sat  in  the  state-room  by  the  side  of  her  son,  holding  his  hand  within 
her  own,  and  watching  every  breath  that  he  drew.  The  young 
man  was  scarcely  conscious  of  his  mother's  presence,  except  at 
occasional  intervals,  when  he  would  open  his  eyes  and  strive  to 
smile,  and  return  the  pressure  of  her  hand.  But  he  spoke  not,  nor 
seemed  in  any  way  sensible  that  we  had  anchored  in  the  harbor. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  the  sun  rose  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
dying  youth ;  beautifully  it  rose,  displaying  to  the  highest  advan- 
tage the  rich  scenery  of  the  island.  Every  thing  had  been  arranged 
the  evening  previous,  for  conveying  the  invalid  to  the  house  I  have 
mentioned ;  and  very  early  in  the  morning  several  gentlemen  come 
on  board  for  the  purpose  of  attending  him  thither. 

The  Young  Englishman  was  brought  upon  deck,  when  he  became 
for  the  first  time  apparently  conscious  of  his  situation.  He  gazed 
wonderingly  around,  and  then,  as  if  fearful  that  it  was  but  a  £eam, 
looked  wistfully  at  his  mother,  as  if  to  be  assured  of  the  reahty. 
Nothing,  however,  was  said,  as  it  was  thought  expedient  to  keep 
him  as  tranquil  as  possible  ;  and  conversation  at  this  moment,  even 
if  he  had  strength  to  speak,  would  prove  particularly  exciting.  He 
was  carefully  lowered  into  the  small  boat,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  conveyed  safely  to  the  shore.  Here  a  number  of  blacks  were 
in  attendance,  with  a  htter  made  like  an  open  palanquin,  which  no 
pains  had  been  spared  to  render  comfortable.  He  was  borne  gently 
onward,  and  after  turning  through  a  few  narrow  streets  we  emerged 
into  the  open  countiy.     Here  a  scene  burst  upon  our  view  which 
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defies  all  description.  It  was  yet  early,  and  the  beauty  of  Ihe 
surrounding  landscape  ■was  heightened  by  the  fresh  dews  of  the 
morning.  In  the  distance  was  the  lofty  range  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, covered  with  their  ancient  forests,  presenting  a- magnificent 
and  sublime  spectacle ;  upon  the  other  side  was  the  spacious  harbor, 
from  which  we  could  look  far  away  upon  the  sea;  while  immedi- 
ately around,  the  land  was  nearly  level,  and  afforded  to  the  eye 
every  variety  of  vegetable  life  in  profuse  luxuriance.  On  all  sides 
our  path  was  lined  with  shrubbery  and  shade-trees  of  every  de- 
scription. The  stately  mahogany,  the  wide -spreading  mimosas,  the 
silver-plated  trumpet-tree;  the  fig,  the  pimento,  and  tlie  flowering 
orange,  were  intermingled  in  luxuriant  confusion;  while  the  airwaa 
loaded  with  the  perfume  of  the  nutmeg,  the  cassia,  and  the  myrtle, 
together  with  n  great  variety  of  sweet-scented  shrubs  and  plants, 
for  which  the  Western  Islands  are  so  remarkable.  The  songsters  of 
the  grove  were  all  awake;  the  wonderful  mocking-bird,  willi  its 
thousand  varied  notes,  the  crimson -throated  maize-bird,  and  the  bril- 
liant hang-nest,  filled  the  air  with  their  songs ;  and  the  emerald- 
crested  humming-bird  would  ever  and  anon  dart  across  our  path, 
pursuing  her  sweet  labors  from  flower  to  flower. 

And  could  Death  intrude  upon  such  a  scene  I  Were  the  gloriooB 
Bun-hghl,  the  picturesque  landscape,  the  shady  bower,  the  delicious 
perfume,  the  sweet  melody  of  the  birds,  and  the  delightful  cJime, 
all,  all  insufficient  to  check  liis  fatal  course,  and  stay  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer  ? 

As  we  turned  an  abrupt  comer  of  the  road,  we  came  upon  a  spot 
of  pecnliar  beauty.  A  chisler  of  orange-trees  grew  on  one  side, 
filled  with  buds  and  blossoms  and  ripe  fruit,  and  almost  overhung 
the  path;  while  on  the  other  the  view  was  unobstructed,  and  we 
could  look  across  the  luxuriant  fields  covered  with  the  richest 
verdure,  the  fragrance  of  which  was  borne  gently  toward  us  by  the 
morning  breeze.  A  small  stream  from  the  highland  crossed  the 
road,  and  added  its  soft  murmurs  to  increase  the  enchantment.  On 
reaching  this  spot,  the  Young:  Englishman  motioned  us  to  stop. 
We  paused  at  once,  and  the  fitter  was  placed  upon  the  ground. 
The  youth  appeared  lo  summon  all  his  remaining  strength  for  one 
last  effort.  He  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  gazed  around 
in  apparent  ecstasy  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  his  eye 
brightened,  and  his  countenance  glowed  with  singular  intelligence. 
'  And  this  is  the  New  Worlo  ! '  he  at  length  exclaimed, '  the  land 
of  the  evening  star,  of  which  I  have  heard,  and  read,  and  dreamed '. 
Lovely,  glorious,  hcaven-hke  I  Great  Gon,  how  wonderful  are  thy 
works  I  Can  it  be  that  sin  finds  a  place  here  1  Beautiful !  beau- 
tiful ! '  murmured  he,  twice  or  tlirice,  and  then  sunk  back  upon  his 
couch. 

Even  now  I  cannot  prevent  the  tears  from  starting,  as  I  think 

*,  upon  the  scene  that  followed.     The  mother  bent  over  her  son  as  he 

«  appeared  to  swoon  away;  a  look  of  intense  anguish  sat  upon  her 

brow,  yet  she  remained  composed,  almost  frightfully  so;  while  the 

sister  knelt  at  her  brother's  feet,  and  burying  hci  face  in  her  hands, 
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sobbed  aloud.  In  a  few  moments  the  young  man  partially  recovered, 
but  there  was  a  wildness  in  his  look  that  told  of  unsettled  reason. 

*  Mother ! '  he  whispered,  hoarsely,  *  come  nearer !  Yes  —  yes  ! 
The  fields  are  green,  and  I  shall  have  a  grassy  grave;  and  the 
shark  will  not  disturb  me,  and  that  frightful  thing,  the  peterel,  will 
not  flitter  and  chirp  over  me,  as  I  go  down,  down,  down  I  Oh  I  'tis 
a  blessed  thing  to  have  earth  to  sleep  on.  Mother,  I  care  not  for 
the  worm ;  no,  no ;  he  is  our  brother ;  but  the  boisterous  howling 
sea,  those  restless  rolling  waves ;  do  n't  let  them  swallow  me 
up ! ' 

'  My  son  !  my  son  ! '  exclaimed  the  agonized  parent,  *  do  n't  go  on 
thus ;  consider  where  you  are ;  we  have  landed ;  here  are  the 
pleasant,  bright  fields,  and  we"  shall  soon  be  in  a  nice,  quiet  room, 

where  you  can  enjoy  it  all.     Speak,  my  son,'  exclaimed  Mrs. , 

as  she  saw  his  countenance  change  again ;  *  speak  to  your  mother, 
love ; '  and  she  bent  over  him  a  second  time,  in  indescribable 
agony. 

*  Mother,*  exclaimed  the  dying  young  man,  in  a  tone  so  faint 
that  it  was  almost  inaudible,  but  which  was  quiet  and  composed, 

*  mother,  I  have  been  dreaming ;  I  know  it,  for  every  thing  seemed 
to  whirl  around  me.  First,  I  saw  the  ship  ;  and  then  I  was  on  the 
land,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  the  waters ;  but  it  has  passed  away. 
Mother,  I  must  die  —  I  feel  it  here  I '  putting  his  hand  to  his  heart. 

*  I  am  resigned ;  I  am  willing,  I  am  happy  to  die.  Dear  mother,'  added 
he,  in  a  still  fainter  tone,  *  you  will  remember  my  last  request ;  bend 
closer  to  me,'  he  whispered  ;  '  you  will  soon  go  back  to  our  dear  home 
again.  I  like  to  look  upon  this  land ;  't  is  pleasant  to  my  eyes,  but 
it  is  not  my  own.  Dear  mother,  I  want  to  rest  near  you  in  the  land 
of  my  fathers,  where  you  can  come  and  sit  near  my  grave,  and  our 
spirits  may  commune  together;  and  —  and  —  where  my  Mary  can 
sleep  by  my  side ;  for  —  for  U  will  he  so.  You  will  take  my  remains 
to  our  own  home  ?  '  *  I  will,  I  tvill,  my  son  I  *  groaned  the  wretched 
parent.     *  Father,  I  thank  Thee  for  all  thy  mercies  I '  continued  he  ; 

*  and  now  forgive  me,  my  dear,  dear  mother,  for  all  the  anxiety 
I  have  caused  you :  for  I  have  been  often  wayward  and  unkind.' 

*  Oh,  you  have  never  been  so  t—  never  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs. . 

*  And  sister  —  dear  Ellen  —  come  near  to  me.  Do  not  weep  for 
me ;  /  do  not  weep :  will  you  always  be  kind  and  gentle  to  our 
only  parent,  Ellen  ?  I  know  you  will;  (for  the  poor  girl  sobbed  too 
violently  to  answer  him ;  )  comfort  her,  dear  sister,  for  you  alone 

will  be  left  to  soothe  and  console  her.     I  would  like '     Here 

his  voice  grew  husky,  and  a  fearful  change  came  over  his  counte- 
nance. *  No,  I  am  on  land  ;  I  am  —  nearer,  nearer —  Mother,  raise 
the  curtain  ;  it  grows  dark  —  dark  !  Oh,  now  it  is  light  again  I  Jesus, 
my  Saviour  !  I  come  I ' 


Thus  died  in  his  twenty- third  year  William  Henry  St.  Leger, 
a  person  of  promise  so  remarkable,  that  at  this  day  his  death  is 
mourned  among  the  friends  of  his  family  as  an  almost  irreparable 
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loss.  Some  of  the  best  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Reviews 
were  from  his  pen ;  and  he  was  fast  acquiring  a  brilliant  reputation 
among  the  scholars  of  his  age,  when  this  insidious  disease  laid  low 
his  strength. 

Little  remains  to  be  told,  which  would  interest  the  reader  in  this 
branch  of  my  narrative.  Arrangements  were  soon  made  for  the 
return  to  England  of  Mrs.  St  Leger  and  her  daughter,  with  the 
lifeless  remains  of  her  darling  son,  in  a  ship  which  was  to  sail  for 
Liverpool  in  a  few  weeks.  My  object  in  visiting  Jamaica  was  to 
meet  an  old  and  dear  friend,  my  former  companion  in  arms,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  that  island.  Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  he 
had  been  dead  four  weeks.  This  seemed  the  crowning  blow  to  my 
misfortunes ;  but  I  trust  I  submitted  to  it  without  a  murmur.  The 
time  soon  arrived  for  the  sailing  of  the  English  ship ;  and  our  mournful 
company  stepped  on  board.  The  voyage  eastward  was  a  long  one» 
but  without  incident ;  and  after  a  passage  of  nearly  forty  days,  we 
anchored  in  the  Mersey.  On  landing,  I  gave  Mrs.  St  Leger  and 
her  daughter  into  the  hands  of  their  friends,  who  had  assembled  to 
receive  them,  and,  declining  the  j)ressing  invitation  of  the  former  to 
proceed  to  her  country  residence,  I  hastened  at  once  to  throw  myself 
into  the  stirring  scenes  which  were  enacting  on  the  Continent. 


LOVER  iS       AND       HUSBANDS. 


A    TBOOOBT    BT    OJAIUOK. 


Z. 

Te  fair  married  dames,  who  so  often  deplore 
That  a  lover  once  blest  is  a  lover  no  more, 
Attend  to  my  counsel,  nor  blush  to  be  tanspht 
That  prudence  must  cherish  what  beauty  has  cau^t 


II. 


Use  the  man  whom  you  wed  like  your  fiiv'rite  g^uitar; 
Though  there 's  music  in  both,  they  're  both  apt  to  jar. 
How  tuneful  and  soft  from  a  delicate  touch  I 
Not  played  on  too  roughly,  nor  handled  too  much. 


XIX. 


The  linnet  and  sparrow  that  feed  from  y«ir  hand 
Grow  fond  by  your  kindness,  and  come  at  command ; 
Exert  with  your  husband  the  same  happv  skill. 
For  hearts,  like  your  birds,  may  be  tamed  at  your  will. 


IV. 


Be  gay  and  good-humored,  complying  and  kind  ; 
Turn  Uic  chief  of  your  care  from  your  face  to  your  mind 
Tis  there  that  the  wife  may  her  conquest  improve, 
And  Hymen  will  rivet  the  fetters  of  love. 
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CAMPERDOWN. 

BAiLAD  WKtTTa»  AT  WtMBLBDON.  BT  THS  DSSTH*  OF  MR.   PITT,  IK  TH»  I-i^T  WSSK  0»  OOTOBSX.  1787,  AMD 
SONC*  AT  THX  SNTXRTAIKUSNT  OIVSM  BT  TBS  SAST  INDIA  CnUPANT  TO  LORD  DOKOAM, 
IM  BOVOR  or  TBS  VICTORT  OF  OAUPKRDOWM. 


BT     THE     LATE     MARQVEftS      WSLLK8LKT. 


Z. 


Enrolled  in  our  bright  annals  lives  fuUmany  a  gallant  name, 
But  never  British  heart  conceived  a  deed  of  prouder  fame, 
To  shield  our  liberties  and  laws,  to  guard  our  Sovereign's  crown, 
Than  noble  Duncan's  mighty  arm  achieved  at  Camperdown.  , 


XI. 


October  the  eleventh  it  was,  he  spied  the  Dutch  at  nine, 
The  British  signal  flew  '  7b  break  their  clone  embauUd  litis.* 
Their  line  he  broke  —  for  every  heart,  on  that  auspicious  day, 
The  bitter  memory  of  the  past  had  vowed  to  wipe  away.* 


ZIX. 


At  three  o'clock,  nine  gallant  ships  had  struck  their  colors  proud, 
And  three  brave  Admirals  at  his  feet  their  vanquished  flags  had  bowed ; 
Our  Duncan's  British  colors  streamed  all-glorious  to  the  last, 
For,  in  the  battle's  fiercest  rage,  he  nailed  them  to  the  mast? 


IV. 


Now  turning  from  the  conquered  chiefs  to  his  victorious  crerw. 
Great  Duncan  spoke,  in  Conquest's  pride  to  heavenly  faith  still  true, 
'  Let  every  man  now  bend  the  knee,  and  here  in  humble  prayer' 
*  Give  thanks  to  God,  who,  in  this  fight,  has  made  our  cause  his  care.' 


▼. 


Then  on  the  deck,  the  noble  field  of  that  bright  day's  renown. 
Brave  Duncan  with  his  gallant  crew  in  thankful  prayer  knelt  down. 
And  humbly  blessed  His  providence,  and  hailed  His  guardian  power. 
Who  valor,' strength,  and  skill  inspired,  in  that  dread  battle's  hour. 


▼I. 


The  captive  Dutch  the  solemn  scene  surveyed  in  silent  awe. 
And  rued  the  day  when  Holland  crouched  to  France's  impious  law ; 
And  felt  how  virtue,  courage,  faith  unite  to  form  this  land 
For  victory,  for  fame,  and  power,  just  rule,  and  high  command. 


▼II. 


*  The  Venerable '  was  the  ship  that  bore  his  flag  to  fame. 
Our  veteran  Hero  well  becomes  his  gallant  vessel's  name  : 
Behold  his  locks !  they  speak  the  toil  of  many  a  stormy  day,* 
For  fiAy  years,  through  winds  and  waves,  he  holds  his  dauntless  way. 


1  Th*.  mutiny  of  the  fleet  at  the  Nore  happened  a  short  time  before  the  Victory  of  Camperdown. 

3  Thii  i.i  a  fact,  well  known  at  the  time. 

9  Lord  Domoam  received  tho  awovde  of  the  three  Dutch  Admirals  on  the  quarter-deck  of  '  The  VeneraU* ; ' 
and  immediately,  in  their  presence,  ordered  hia  crew  to  prayers.     The  scene  was  most  anlTnattng 


alTwcting. 
*  Lord  Dokoah  wan  of  very  noble  and  venerable  appearance,  with  a  flne  complexion,  and  long  gxsy  hair. 
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EuBOPE  IX  THE  BEOTKifixo  OF  1842.    Lettres  sur  LMnaagruration  dn  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Stimt- 
bourg  4  Bale.   Par  Michkl  Chkvalisr.   In  one  volume,  pp.  134.  Paris.  Librwrie  de  Chaki^m 

GOSSXLIN. 

t 
The  ingenious  author  of  the  daguerreotype  thinks  he  shall  succeed  in  renderinif  liis 

plates  sufficiently  sensitive  to  arrest  the  exact  features  of  moving  bodies.  Some  power 
like  this  is  needed  now  by  the  political  and  moral  historian,  if  he  would  give  the  tme 
form  and  impress  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives.  In  Europe  there  seems  nothings  con- 
stant but  change.  The  volume  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  written  by  one  well 
known  for  his  minute  descriptions  of  the  internal  improvements  in  the  United  States, 
performs  for  the  region  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  the  office  of  the  daguerreotype 
in  relation  to  facts  growing  out  of  the  inauguration  of  the  rail-road  between  Slrasbourip 
and  Bale.  After  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  province  of  Alsace  and  its  neighbors,  it 
describes  the  public  works  already  finished  and  those  now  in  progress.  In  relatinf^  die 
particulars  of  the  opening  of  the  rail-road,  our  author  takes  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  other  countries,  and  pays  a  tribute  to  American  enterprise.  Next 
come  descriptions  of  the  H^tcs  at  Mulhouse  and  Strasbourg ;  and  of  the  speeches  end 
toasts  at  the  two  banquets.  The  religious  services,  always  performed  on  such  ocoasions 
in  Europe,  give  our  author  the  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the  extended  influence  of 
Christianity.  He  has  written  so  well  on  some  of  the  great  topics  now  before  the  cnbi- 
nets  of  Europe,  that  we  wish  he  had  on  this  occasion  given  us  something  mwe  then  • 
thin  pamphlet.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  make  an  abstract  of  this  work ;  but,  as  a  speci- 
men of  its  tone  and  aim,  we  quote  a  few  of  its  closing  lines : 

'  Par  les  cheminn  de  fer,  la  sphere  dcR  relations  8'agrandit.  Par  les  chemins  de  fer  nne  immenss 
fusion  den  int^rets,  des  id^en,  et  des  in(rur«  sc  prepare.  C'cst  que  les  chemins  de  fer  ofllreni  k  la 
civilisation  un  instrument  supirieur  de  concert  et  d*unit6 ;  c'cst  qu'ils  viennent  4  propos  ponr 
aider  le  |irenre  humain  k  accomplir  ses  plus  sublimes  destinies.  La  sainte  alliance  des  peoples 
se  constitucra,  et  Phumaniti  s'achemineru  vers  le  sanctuaire  de  la  fraternity  oniverMlle;  lave  des 
philosophes,  promcsse  des  revelateurs.'  * 

After  an  abstract  of  what  was  said  by  the  various  orators  at  the  dinner- table,  ourantfaor 
remarks : 

I 

'  DA.NS  tons  les  discours  ont  £clat6  le  d6voucmcnt  k  I'ordre  comroe  &  la  liberty,  le  vopa  d'me 
union  sincere  et  rordinlc  entre  les  frouveniumeiits  ct  eiitre  les  peuples  de  PRurope,  Pamoar  de  la 
paix,  la  niccssiti  d'ouvrir  aux  nations  i,  deux  battants,  la  carriirc  de  Tindustrie,  et  le  desir  de  voir 

*  'Br  rail-road^.  t1i<  flpht-re  cf  relational  in  nnlarcrod.  hy  m^an^  of  rail-r  ads  an  inunense fUslon  of  Infesr- 
ecte.  of  ideafl.  and  of  mannera.  takes  placn.  Kall-ri^adi  offer  to  rivAi  -nti^n  a  8up«rn.)r  meant  of  concert  aad 
nnivon.  Tboy  tcrvo  to  aid  the  human  race  in  fu!  tllUug  their  most  nublimi  destiniei.  Tb«  taervd  alliance  Of 
nations  will  by  thorn  b*;  made  closer,  and  humanity  will  march  onw  av.l  t  ^ward  the  sanctuozy  of  a  nnlveiMl 
brrtherhond  :  the  dream  of  phllr-iiophors,  the  pndictioxM  of  prnphct^..  I'nsn  TnajraCATZOir  :  Kstton. 
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le  gouvcmement  Fran^aise  prendre  enfin  an  parti  &  regard  des  f^randes  lignes  de  chemin  de  fer. 
Sous  tons  ces  rapports,  las  orateurs  du  banquet  de  Mulhouse  ont  ^t^  les  organes  de  la  France  et  de 
TEurope  emigre.'  • 

Speaking  of  the  importance  of  religion  to  the  laboring  classes,  he  says :  '  Unless  there 
be  an  intervention  of  religion,  there  will  spring  up  from  the  manufacturing  population  a 
reign  of  brutal  anarchy  and  degrading  oppression.  Under  the  protection  of  religious 
faith,  labor  will,  on  the  contrary,  give  birth  to  that  practical  liberty  for  which  the  people 
hunger.  The  law  of  Christ  was  always  a  law  of  deliverance  as  well  as  of  discipline.' 
France  is  now  in  the  transition  state.  Having,  as  a  nation,  thrown  off  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic  religion  and  taken  none  other  in  its  place,  it  has  lost  one  of  the  elements  of  national 
thought  and  the  best  cement  of  social  virtue.  Divided,  moreover,  by  a  thousand  conflict- 
ing theories,  it  has  lost  its  unity  of  view  in  respect  to  moral  objects.  Having  tried  infi- 
delity and  found  it  to  be  nothing,  many  of  the  best  minds  in  the  kingdom,  urged  by  the 
impulses  of  our  common  nature,  are  now  beginning  with  anxiety  to  ask,  *  Who  will  show 
us  any  good  ? '  Would  that  the  enterprises  on  which  they  enter  with  so  much  enthu- 
siasm might  help  to  bring  them  the  elevated  Christian  faith  of  their  neighbors ;  and  that 
as  their  rail-roads  make  them  approach  so  near  to  others,  truth  might  make  them  approach 
nearer  to  Heaven,  and  induce  them  to  nm  with  new  speed  the  divine  course  of  piety  and 
holiness. 

The  little  pamphlet  before  us  has  one  of  the  .characteristics  of  genius ;  it  suggests 
much  more  than  it  records.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  must  say  that  its  perusal  led  us  into 
the  following  meditations  on  the  present  state  of  Europe  ;  meditations  which  we  hope 
our  readers  m&y  not  find  uninstructive,  while  we  assure  them  that  our  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  official  documents,  and  from  facts  within  our  personal  knowledge. 

Society  will  not  consent  to  come  to  a  stand-still  on  any  of  the  great  topics  of  individual 
right  or  social  improvement.  Progress  is  the  evidence  which  a  nation  gives  of  life. 
Government,  in  order  to  answer  its  loftiest  aims,  should  be  paternal ;  with  a  heart  that 
can  feel,  a  head  that  can  legislate,  and  a  hand  that  can  execute.  Where  sentiment,  intel- 
ligence, and  power  are  not  combined,  there  will  be  compulsion  either  in  the  moral,  men- 
tal, or  physical  efforts  of  a  people.  To  develope  all  the  affections  of  the  heart,  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  energies  of  the  body,  should  be  the  sacred  duty  of  gov- 
ernment. Where  this  m  tural  equilibrium  exists,  there  the  machine  of  government  works 
with  the  least  possible  friction.  Tried  by  these  common  maxims,  the  difierent  states  of 
Europe  may  be  compared  together,  with  some  hope  of  arriving  at  just  conceptions  of 
their  relative  prosperity.  To  institute  extended  comparisons  is,  however,  notour  present 
purpose ;  but  we  would  merely  signalize  as  examples  a  few  i^articulars  which  have 
come  under  our  notice  during  a  long  sojourn  in  the  midst  of  these  States. - 

I.  Among  the  new  movements  now  observed  in  Europe,  we  may  record  the  efibrts  of 
the  various  sovereigns  to  introduce  elementary  instruction  among  the  people ;  and  aUo 
the  extraordiiiar}'  efforts  of  learned  men  to  extend  science  and  literature: 

Heretofore,  kings  considered  the  education  of  the  people  as  a  secondary  object ;  taking 
rank  below  that  of  military  tactics.  Each  cla89  of  citizens  exhibited  ideas  and  habits 
which  had  come  to  them  by  a  sort  of  hereditary  descent ;  as  some  minerals  are  always 
found  in  certain  strata.  This  movement  of  kings  for  the  instruction  of  their  subjects  is 
eminently  politic.  Since  war  has  ceased  to  call  for  soldiers,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state  by  enlightening  the  public  mind  and  fortifying  public 
morals.     Hence  the  attention  which  the  celebrated  school-systems  of  Holland  and  Prus- 


*  '  In  all  thene  discourses,  there  flashed  forth  a  devotion  to  order  as  wall  as  to  liberty :  a  desire  for  a  line 
and  cordial  union  between  the  goTemments  and  the  people  of  Europe ;  the  necessity  of  laying  open  to  th* 
nations,  by  two  united  efforts,  a  career  of  industry  ;  and  the  wish  of  at  last  seeing  the  French  goTjsnmMBft 
take  an  active  part  in  extensive  lines  of  rail-roada.  In  all  these  respects,  the  ozaton  of  the  bftn^cMtof  MH(f 
housis  have  been  the  organs  of  France,  and  of  the  whole  of  Europe.' 

% 
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sia  have  recently  received.    In  1S06,  M.  Van  den- En  de,  of  Holland,  completed  bis  pka 
for  popular  instruction  ;  and  by  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools,  commenced  a  ooune 
of  means  which  spread  good  learning  through  the  realm.     He  was  a  celestial  pattern  of 
a  school- master,  and  by  his  own  superintendence  rendered  his  success  so  signkl  mm  to 
attract  theattention  of  Frederick  William  the  Third  of  Prussia,  who  sent  delegates  to 
him  with  the  view  of  transplanting  his  excellent  modes  into  the  Prussian  soil.    This  con- 
sequence followed  ;  and  in  1S19  a  system  much  resembling  that  of  Holland  was  intro- 
duced, with  the  Baron  Von  Altein stein  at  its  head.    As  it  came  from  the  sovereign  it 
was  carried  into  that  unquestioning  execution  so  common  in  military  despotisms,  so 
uncommon  among  us.     One  of  its  f.'ctures  will  show  the  temper  of  the  system ;  it  com- 
pels the  attendance  at  school  of  every  child  from  four  years  old  to  fourteen.     These 
schools  are  kept  by  purposely-prepared  teachers ;  and  the  result  is.  that  in  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Pnissia  there  is  not  an  adult  who  has  not  education,  intellectual  and  moial, 
su'Ticient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  laboring  classes.    A  maxim  among  them  seems  to  be 
this ;  whatever  we  would  have  in  the  state  we  must  first  introduce  into  the  schooUroom- 
Thus  by  providing  self-government  for  every  mind  they  save  the  ex{)enses  of  an  armed 
police,  while  t'icy  render  the  |)eople  industrious,  peaceful,  and  happy.    Germany  entire 
has  come  into  thin  system,  modified  in  each  State  by  peculiarities.    Even  Austria  hna 
made  such  improvement  in  her  modes  of  instruction  as  to  introduce  Normal  seminaries 
through  the  empire,  and  her  sovereign  has  issued  a  decree  in  these  words :    After  such  a 
time, '  no  male  or  female  shall  be  married  who  cannot  read,  write,  cq>her|  make  out  and 
cast  up  a  common  account.'     In  France  there  U  great  interest  on  the  subject  of  primary 
instruction;  and  recently  schools  for  the  people  have  been  attached  to  some  colleges. 
Norman  schools  furnish  trood  teachers,  and  generous  appropriations  begin  to  be  made. 
In  E  igland  t!iey  are  doing  much  in  a  diflercnt  way.    Tlie  fast-anchored  isle  does  not 
like  to  became  copyist;  and  the  Borough  Road  School  of  London,  though  the  best,  is 
not  so  good  as  the  best  prc])aratory  schools  on  the  continent.    They  are  trying  moie 
experiments  in  education  than  all  Europe  put  together,  and  we  therefore  have  the  great- 
est hopes,  knowing  the  sound  common  sense  of  our  father-land.    In  most  of  the  smaller 
northern  kingdoms  there  is  a  general  excitation  of  the  public  mind  on  this  great  topic  of 
elementary  culture,  and  the  good  leaven  of  Holland  will  ere  long  loaven  the  whole 
lump. 

It  would  be  strange  if  defects  could  not  be  discovered  in  the  operations  of  systems  bq 
vast  and  so  \*aried.  That  these  exist,  all  the  friends  of  general  education  acknowledge. 
Among  those  which  have  |)articularly  arrested  our  attention  are  the  following:  TUe 
France  as  an  example,  and  we  find  that  popular  instnurtion  is  not  based  on  morality. 
Religion  and  moraUty,  as  inculcated  in  the  schools,  only  '  play  round  the  head,  they  come 
not  near  the  heart.'  The  absence  of  this  fundament aI  sanction  in  such  a  country  is  seen 
in  the  mournful  fact,  that  falsehood  is  almost  a  fashionable  appendage  to  a  human  being. 
Violation  of  truth  is  found  in  the  streets,  heard  in  the  jmrlor,  seen  on  the  stage,  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  press.  The  social  ills  of  whi  :h  tliis  is  the  cause  have  become  national 
calamities.  A  sensible  author,  who  has  lately  pu))Iishcd  more  severe  things  on  this  sub- 
ject than  we  dare  to  copy,  says :  '  Our  systems  of  education  are  theoretic,  not  practkaL' 
They  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  they  can  never  meet  the  wants  of 
society. 

Another  defect  is  a  sort  of  consequence  of  the  foregoing;  namely,  the  stimulus  of  emu- 
lation is  applied  to  its  utmost  extent.  Examinations  for  prizes  are  cx)nsidefed  of  the  first 
moment.  The  exhortations  of  the  teacher  to  his  pupils,  from  the  simplest  elementary 
schools  to  the  highest  university,  are  all  based  upon  this  spirit  of  ris'alry ;  and  the  images 
drawn  from  the  battle-field  are  those  most  employed  ;  l\u*.  best  literer)'  combatant  being 
crowned  with  the  richest  laurel,  and  compared  to  Napolkon  nt  Austerliti.  This  begets 
among  tome  students  the  liveliest  feelings  of  envy,  and  among  others  the  rankest  spirit 
of  hatred.    We  have  seen  one  of  the  first  schokirs  iu  Europe  distribute  his  olficisl 
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and  oaken  garland-crowns  to  the  young  victors  in  the  University  of  France,  the  immense 
crowd  of  privileged  spectators  violently  applauding  meanwhile  ;  and  we  have  watched 
with  inexpressible  sympathy  the  tear  as  it  fell  from  the  eye  of  one  who  for  the  last  year 
had  been  struggling  with  all  his  force  to  gain  the  honor  which  he  now  saw  bestowed  on 
his  rival. 

We  have  said  there  are  new  movements  among  men  of  science.  Never  was  the 
desire  of  extending  soientitic  research  so  strong  as  at  this  time.  Every  new  fact  is  im- 
mediately  put  into  the  fier}'  alembic,  and  Nature  is  all  but  tortured,  to  extract  her  secrets. 
In  agriculture,  new  modes  of  examining  soils  reveal  new  treasures  in  the  earth ;  in 
mechanics,  new  laws  of  motion  present  points  of  support  in  the  air,  which  may  at  length 
wholly  change  the  face  of  commercial  life  ;  in  astronomy,  extended  applications  of  known 
laws  lead  to  new  inferences,  of  the  most  astonishing  magnitude ;  in  chemistry,  new 
agents  under  improved  modes  ascertain  the  exact  combinations  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
correct  numberless  mistakes  in  the  theory  of  colors  and  the  action  of  electricity.  In  one 
word,  Curiosity  with  its  eagle  eye  and  strong  hand,  hungering  and  thirsting  aAer  knowl- 
edge, goes  forth  into  creation,  now  ascending  in  its  balloon  above  the  mountains  and 
the  clouds  to  measure  the  increasing  cold,  and  now  boring  its  tube  into  the  centre  of  the 
solid  ground  to  measure  the  increasing  heat ;  now  taking  wing  with  exploring  expedi- 
tions  to  the  secret  corners  of  the  earth,  casting  its  net  for  every  diflerent  fish  in  the  sea, 
and  springing  its  snare  upon  every  new  bird  in  the  sky,  and  now  sitting  down  to  toil  day 
and  niirht  in  the  application  of  a  true  alphabet  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  antiquity. 

II.  Another  new  movement  in  European  States  is  that  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace.  Society,  as  a  whole,  gravitates  toward  peace.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this.  First,  they  who  formerly  pursued  war  as  their  proper  trade  and  lawful  calling 
have,  during  the  long  vacation  of  twenty-five  years,  become  engaged  in  commerce,  man- 
ufactures, arts,  and  agriculture.  They  have  amassed  wealth,  and  have  educated  their 
sons  in  these  habits  of  peaceful  enterprise  and  labor.  This  large  and  comparatively  new 
class  in  Europe  see  that  war  will  not  only  deprive  them  of  their  influence  and  shorten 
their  incomes,  but  may  also  take  from  them  their  children.  This  substitution  of  the 
spirit  of  trade  for  the  spirit  of  war,  this  conversion  of  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  tends  every  where  toward  pacific  policy.  It  has  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  together  nations  heretofore  alienated.  To  carr)'  on  the  commerce  and 
arts  of  peace,  rail-roads,  canals,  and  steam-boats  have  been  introduced,  thus  bringing 
distant  kingdoms  so  near  together  that  their  several  markets  seem  not  unlike  the  difierent 
shops  of  the  same  great  city.  These  circumstances  again  modify  in  their  turn  the  cur- 
rent principles  of  exchange,  and  compel  governments  to  adopt  a  general  scide  of  duties, 
which  becomes  an  additional  guaranty  for  peace.  This  fusion  of  interests  is  peculiarly 
a  bond  of  union  between  those  states  whose  juxta-position  was  anciently  the  chief  cause 
of  rupture.  To  mention  one  example ;  the  German  confederation  and  their  new  system 
of  custom-houses.  This  is  a  social  movement  entirely  novel  in  Europe,  and  it  promises 
to  have  imitators,  for  already  the  question  of  removing  the  custom-houses  of  France  to 
the  outer  borders  of  Belgium  has  been  discussed  in  both  kingdoms,  and  the  confirmation 
it  would  give  to  the  principles  of  peace  is  one  of  the  great  arguments  urged  for  its  adop- 
tion. This  measure,  it  is  said,  originated  with  the  King  of  the  French,  whose  eflbrts  to 
secure  tranquillity  to  Europe  has  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the  Napoleon  of  Peace. 

Europe  as  a  whole,  wishes  peace  ;  wishes  to  adopt  common  principles,  and  march  at 
the  head  of  modern  civilization.  Leaving  each  state  its  proper  individuaUty,  it  would 
encourdge  between  them  all  a  free  interchange  of  moral  sentiments,  of  scientific  dis-> 
coveries,  and  industrial  products.  Thus  extended,  wars  become  every  day  less  probable, 
as  the  interests  of  the  people  become  more  and  more  an  element  in  the  calculations  of 
kings.  The  ancient  baron  had  not  to  ask  his  serfs  if  he  should  go  to  battle  with  his 
neighbor ;  but  modern  kings,  before  they  enter  on  this  perilous  work,  must  ask  permis- 
sion of  the  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  agriculturalists.   The  people  begin  to 
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apprehend  that  in  this  game  of  war,  at  which  kings  play,  the  blood  and  treasure  oome 
eventually  out  of  them,  and  they  therefore  hold  their  hand  on  the  sword  to  keep  it  in  its 
scabbard.  In  one  word ;  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  interests  of  human  life  are  super- 
ceding the  claims  of  royal  ambition  and  party  politics,  and  that  henceforth  the  commer- 
cial relations  and  general  welfare  of  diHerent  communities  will  give  to  a  war  between 
them  the  appearance  of  a  duel  between  brothers. 

The  second  reason  why  European  states  will  maintain  international  peace  is,  that  eadi 
sovereign  has  now  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  keep  his  own  people  from  engaging'  in  pariia- 
mentary  reforms  and  political  revolutions.  We  speak  from  knowledge  when  we  say, 
that  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe  there  are  numbers  of  intelligent  and  patriotic  citisens, 
who,  though  opposed  to  collision  with  foreign  nations,  are  ready  for  a  strafe  with  their 
own  government.  Their  rallying  word  is  not  revolution  but  reform.  They  have  ccmie  to 
the  apprehension  of  their  inalienable  rights,  and  they  mean  to  assert  them,  *  peacefully 
if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they  muKt.'  The  kings  see  that  war  HAs  this  whole  class  (^  citi- 
zens into  perilous  consequence,  and  opens  to  them  the  very  best  occasions  for  presenting 
their  claims.  This  is  the  true  state  of  things ;  and  it  constantly  reminds  us  of  those 
earlier  times  when  the  feeble  remains  of  Roman  civilization  went  out  from  the  com- 
munal liberties  of  the  middle  ages.  A  few  sparks,  preserved  under  the  ashes  of  revofai- 
tions,  sufficed  then  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  progress,  giving  it  a  force  heretofore  unknown. 
The  cities  and  villages,  which  fatigued  with  feudal  domination  rose  to  resist  oppression, 
obeyed  a  natiiral  imjiulsc,  and  gave  emphasis  to  the  social  tendencies  of  the  epoch. 
They  waited  long  and  patiently  for  the  siprnul  of  regeneration,  and  when  it  sounded,  all 
were  girt  and  road-ready  for  the  movement.  Republics  were  formed  in  Italy  and  meri- 
dian Gaul,  commercial  leagues  in  Germany,  and  communes  in  France.  So  also,  Panna 
and  Plaisance,  Tuuluuse  and  Marseilles,  Hamburg  and  Lubec,  Cambray  and  Le  Mbns, 
Laon  and  Amiens,  declared  themselves  ready  for  emancipation ;  the  electric  commotion 
seized  the  multitude  at  once,  and  the  insurrectional  idea  propagated  itself  throu^  everf 
part  of  Europe.  A  process  not  unlike  this,  having  political  reform  for  its  object,  is  at  thk 
hour  travelling  over  the  s€une  route ;  and  from  what  we  oAen  read  and  know  of  its  ainu, 
we  should  supi>ose  tliat  its  patrons  considered  the  noble  eflbrts  of  the  mass  in  throwing 
off  feudal  tyraimy  but  as  an  eloquent  preface  to  the  epio  ihey  would  prepare  for  the  nine- 
teenth centnry. 

In  proof  of  nil  this,  mark  the  restlessness  of  the  people  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe! 
How  this  restlessness  showed  itself  even  during  tlie  troubles  in  the  Ottoman  empire;  an 
empire  which  is  for  a  moment  secure  only  because  so  many  stand  ready  to  devour  it; 
and  which  is  rent  with  religious  divisions  and  popular  commotions !  In  Italy  the  — ww^ 
fact  meets  us  every  where.  Crumbled  into  little  dominions,  which  are  kept  at  varianoa 
to  prevent  amalgamation,  she  has  exiles  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  who  8>*mpathiae 
with  the  many  friends  of  reform  they  have  lefl  at  home.  Their  common  saying  we  have 
of\en  heard :  '  We  like  our  French  conquerors  better  than  our  Austrian  protecton.* 
Passing  over  the  Alps,  even  republican  Switzerland  has  recently  shown  the  spirit  of 
neighbors  in  suppressing  the  convents  of  Argovie.  The  light  of  her  example,  let  on 
hill,  cannot  be  hid.  If  Russia  and  Austria  bring  their  iron  laws  to  bear  with  a  well- 
adjusted  pressure,  and  preser\'e  with  few  interruptions  their  internal  quiet,  this  is  not  ao 
true  of  their  friend  Prussia,  whose  last  king  hod  a  quarrel  with  the  I^ipe,  in  which  &v^ 
millions  of  his  subjects  took  part  against  him ;  and  whose  present  sovereign  finds  it 
extremely  difficult  to  evade  the  urgent  petitions  of  his  subjects  for  now  constitutions^ 
and  for  an  extension  of  municii>al  privileges.  An  imi>ortant  concession  lately  made,  is 
in  an  order  given  by  him  to  his  Minister  of  State,  commanding  him  to  allow  the  centon 
of  the  press  '  all  the  liberty  of  free  publication  which  can  in  any  manner  be  wiseorrigfaL' 
Most  of  the  small  states  of  Germany  have  obtained  so  nearly  what  they  want,  that  their 
rulers  have  become  the  servants  of  the  people.    To  show  exactly  what  this 
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means,  wc  need  only  look  at  Hanover,  whose  jrash  and  obstinate  king  is  preparing  for 
himself  every  form  of  suffering  by  his  senseless  opposition  to  the  will  6f  his  people. 
They  speak  the  language  of  the  masses  in  Europe,  when,  in  their  address  to  His  Majesty 
they  tell  him  they  will  not  surrender  those  natural  rights  which  the  nineteenth  century 
guaranties  to  citizens.  In  their  sister-realm,  England,  the  people  have  freedom,  but 
want  bread  ;  and  the  peculiar  legislation  of  that  country  has  armed  Ireland  and  the  poor 
with  a  terrible  hostility  to  the  existing  institutions.  The  frequent  meetings  of  reformers 
alarm  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  principles  of  the  Chartists  have  made  such  progress 
as  encourages  reformers  to  hope  that  by  new  alliances  they  shall  be  able  before  many 
years  to  control  the  elections.  It  is  well  known  that  this  sad  condition  of  things  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  a  war  with  the  United  States.  France  is  always 
in  a  state  of  political  inflammation ; .  always  dreaming  of  something  better ;  cd^vays 
gazing  at  an  unreached  paradise.  Uneasiness  there  is  reduced  to  a  science ;  and  the 
secret  societies  which  exist  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  give  it 
embodiment  and  form,  in  their  murderous  attacks  on  the  life  of  the  king  and  his  sons, 
whenever  favoring  opportunities  occur.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  revolutionary  lava 
which  A^^as  thrown  up  from  the  Parisian  volcano  in  1S30  is  not  yet  wholly  co9led.  There 
are  many  standing  topics  of  complaint  Out  of  thirty-four  millions  oi  inhabitants  there 
are  but  two  hundred  thousand  electors,  and  lialf  of  these  are  in  some  manner  connected 
with  the  government.  The  Tesolution  of  the  people  to  extend  the  electorial  franchise 
cannot  be  frustrated  much  longer.  Spain  at  thU  moment  presents  a  moving  example  of 
the  state  of  things  above  alluded  to ;  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  position  we 
have  taken.  With  no  wish  to  break  the  peace  with  other  nations,  Spaniards  seem  to 
have  none  to  keep  it  among  themselves.  Civil  revolutions  succeed  by  a  kind  of  fixed 
scale,  or  geometrical  series.  Reform  is  their  watch-word,  a  word  stereotyped  ten  years 
ago  by  them.  The  people  act  responsive  to  the  great  European  pulsation  ;  and  to  show, 
in  concluding  these  remarks,  what  that  is,  we  will  give  a  few  facts  as  examples.  The 
Cones  of  Madrid,  a  few  months  since,  voted  to  report  the  following  bill  for  the  sale  of  the 
property  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Spain.  '  Article  I.  All  the  property  of  the  secular 
clergy  shall  be  national.  Article  IL  The  annual  revenues  of  the  Catholic  church  derived 
from  scats,  etc.  shall  be  national.  Article  III.  All  church  property  shall  be  sold.  Arti- 
cle IV.  All  said  revenues  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  government.'  In  Novem- 
ber last,  we  found  the  following  account  in  a  Madrid  paper:  '  Last  week  the  Grand  Stafi* 
of  the  garrison  of  Madrid  offered  a  splendid  banquet  to  the  Grand  Staff  of  the  National 
Guards  of  the  city.  In  this  meeting  were  united  the  61ite  of  both  of  these  most  respecta- 
ble corps.  At  the  desseH,  a  lieutenant  of  the  National  Guards  offered  the  following  toast : 
*■  The  happy  day  when  we  shall  drink  the  blood  of  tyrants  as  we  drink  the  liquor  from 
this  Clip.'  Another  gentleman  gave  this :  '  Should  the  Pope  excommunicate  the  Duke 
dc  la  VicToiRE,  let  Spain  instantly  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  court  of  Rome.'  Another 
gave  this :  '  The  speedy  advent  of  pure  democracy.'  Another  pertained  to  the  King  of 
the  French,  who  was  supposed  to  have  favored  Queen  Christine's  cause :  '  May  the 
SrpREME  Being  soon  glorify  the  King  of  the  Barricades.'  There  were  many  more  in 
like  strain.  After  this,  we  ask  \![  the  case  be  not  made  out,  that  international  wars  in 
Europe  arc  not  at  present  improbable,  from  the  fiict  that  kings  have  their  hands  mate 
than  full  in  keeping  their  people  quiet  ?  They  need  all  their  armies  for  the  repose  of  their 
capitals  and  large  cities. 

To  these  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  in  the  old  world,  some 
would  add  the  almost  bankruptcy  of  the  leading  powers ;  but  we  find  that  however  much 
their  straitened  condition  may  be  a  source  of  complaint  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  all  for- 
gotten in  a  moment,  so  soon  as  a  real  cause  of  war  presents  itself.  Others  would 
add  a  yet  stronger  reason ;  namely,  the  greater  prevalence  of  Christian  principle  in 
diplomatic  affairs.     That  tlicre  are  many  among  the  nlost  distinguished  philosophers 
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in  Europe  who  are  penetrated  with  the  great  moral  argument  against  war,  md  -who 
strong-ly  in  favor  of  the  Bystem  of  arbitration,  is  a  consoling  fact  to  the  philanthropist ; 
but  observation  has  convinced  us  that  the  truth  on  this  head,  as  applied  to  Europe^ 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  fact  which  took  place  near  where  we  once  lired.  A  Btrsigfat 
Quaker,  of  choleric  temperament,  was  insulted  by  a  market-man  near  his  door.  He 
rushed  with  fur>'  on  his  enemy.  His  good  wife,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  cooflicty 
hastened  to  the  spot,  threw  herself  between  the  combatants,  exclaiming:  *John,  atop! 
stop!  remember  your  religion.'  *  What's  that  to  me  when  I  'm  mad?'  was  John's 
reply. 

III.  The  last  new  movement  that  we  would  mention  pertains  to  hbor.  We  do  not 
mean  the  labor  bestowed  on  raiNroads,  canals,  and  public  buildings ;  bat  we  see  in 
Europe  a  question  touching  the  laboring  classes  which  grows  every  day  of  deeper  im- 
port. The  increase  of  population  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  territory  is  so  grant, 
that  some  begin  to  calculate  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  last  acre  of  land  will  become 
indispensable  to  human  subsistence.  In  many  places  the  population  is  abeady  so  dense 
and  the  markets  so  high  that  the  poor  are  forced  to  live  on  potatoes,  bread,  and  the 
coarsest  food.  The  merchants  and  landholders  have  become  the  successors  of  the 
ancient  barons,  and  with  this  diflerence,  that  the  barons  took  care  of  their  laborers  ;  tktff 
cherished  the  young,  shielded  the  old,  and  nursed  the  sick  ;  while  the  modem  landholder 
does  none  of  these  things  to  his  hired  laborer.  lie  employs  a  man  or  woman  while  they 
are  in  sound  health  and  hi  full  strength  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  month,  or  year,  dis- 
misses them  for  ever  to  the  bleak  mercy  of  the  world.  The  accumulation  of  the  tralf 
indigent  in  the  old  world  is  frightful.  The  houses  of  relief  arc  thronged,  and  thousands 
must  be  rejected.  The  funds  of  charitable  associations  are  not  half  sufficient  for  the 
demand,  and  the  consequence  is,  extreme  suffering  and  oAentimes  death.  The  poorer 
the  lal>oring  classes  become,  the  poorer  tlicy  may  become  ;  for  they  grow  less  indepen- 
dent and  less  able  to  resist  the  oppressions  they  meet  in  their  employers.  It  is  now  an 
established  fact,  that  in  proportion  as  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  landholders 
have  become  rich,  their  laborers  have  become  poor.  What  then  must  be  the  actual  state 
and  social  tendency  of  a  country  where  this  fact  exists?  Lookingatthe  matter  uarruwly, 
we  find  it  to  be  this ;  that  a  new  relationship  has  grown  up  between  the  poorer  classes 
among  themselves,  and  also  between  the  rich  among  themselves.  Tlicy  have  botbi  so  to 
speak,  become  clannish;  and  what  is  the  nature  of  these  alliances?  They  are,  oo  the 
one  hand,  alliances  of  the  rich  to  sustain  each  other  against  the  poor;  and  on  tlie  other 
hand,  alliances  o{  the  poor  against  the  extortions  of  the  rich.  The  natural  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things  is  a  well-settled  hostility  between  the  parties.  Thus  situated  at 
this  hour,  the  poor  becoming  more  poor  and  the  rich  more  rich,  the  new  question  has 
been  started,  where  shall  a  radical  change  of  relationships  between  the  parties  be^in? 
This  is  one  of  the  deepest  questions  of  domestic  policy  now  before  the  statesmen  and 
philanthropists  of  Europe  ;  and  it  somewhat  resembles  that  concerning  the  increase  of 
slaves  in  the  United  States.  No  solution  has  yet  Ijecn  fixed  upon ;  although  many 
learned  commissioners  have  had  the  subject  under  examination  ;  and  to  any  plan  it  will 
be  easy  to  oppose  serious  objections,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  any  reforms,  which 
justice  and  humanity  may  ask,  will  be  opposed  to  the  legal  statutes  and  hereditary  logie 
which  an  artificial  state  of  society  has  created  and  sanctioned. 

We  feel  ourselves  among  the  last  who  should  decide  where  so  many  are  in  donbt ;  bnt 
as  foreigners,  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  in  bringing  w^ithout  pretention  our  modest  stooOi 
while  we  leave  to  others  the  plan  and  erection  of  the  edifice.  If  the  foUowing  hints 
provoke  discussion,  their  whole  aim  will  be  answered  :  It  will  be  neither  advisable  nor 
just  to  divide  the  property  of  tlie  community  in  order  to  feed  the  poor.  This  would  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  universal  plunder,  ending  in  universal  ruin.  Equally  impotitie 
would  it  be  to  impose  an  income-tax  on  the  rich  in  order  to  erect  asylums  whm  the  poor 
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could  be  sustained.  Wliat  then  can  be  done?  We  answer,  employ  the  poor.  But  who 
shall  employ  them?  Shall  we  compel  you  or  your  neighbor  to  employ  laborers  when 
you  have  no  work  to  be  done  ?  Such  a  tax  you  would  object  to  ;  but  we  must  tax  you 
in  another  way ;  and  here  we  would  make  our  suggestions. 

First.  We  would  have  the  governments  of  Europe  undertake  great  works  of  internal 
improvement,  such  as  the  erection  of  public  edifices,  the  digging  of  canals,  and  the  open- 
ing  oi  rail-roads  ;  and  for  all  these  the  rich  must  pay. 

Second.  The  governments  may  institute  agricultural  establishments  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  country,  where  all  may  labor  who  cannot  find  employment  elsewhere.  There  is 
not  a  kingdom  in  Europe  where  such  uncultivated  lands  do  not  exist  This  plan  would 
bring  these  lands  into  productiveness  and  lessen  the  prices  of  provisions ;  for  it  is  not  the 
richest  soils  which  now  sustain  the  greatest  population,  but  rather  those  which  have  had 
their  natural  resources  most  fully  developed. 

Third.  Where  landholders  own  the  soil  in  perpetuity  they  must  be  obliged  to  submit 
it  to  cultivation  at  prices  established  by  law.  This  extreme  case  will  not.  we  presume, 
soon  happen  ;  but  when  the  time  comes  that  human  beings  are  suffering  for  want  of  food, 
no  statutes  must  continue  to  exist  which  say  that  they  shall  starve.  This  is  that  last 
necessity  which  knows  no  law.  A  government  has  no  right  to  legislate  death  to  its 
innocent  citizens. 

Fourth.  There  must  be  new  bonds  of  union  between  masters  and  laborers.  The 
infinite  distance  at  which  laborers  are  kept  from  their  employers,  in  these  countries,  is 
productive  of  two  evils  to  the  master.  First,  to  his  interest,  because  the  laborer  will  do 
as  little  as  he  can  for  his  wage:*,  and  feel  no  interest  to  do  that  little  well  Secondly,  to 
\i\»  security ;  for  when  the  strikes  and  lawless  tumults  break  out,  they  always  endanger 
h\A  peace  and  often  his  life.  The  need  of  the  application  of  the  Christian  standard  to  this 
relationship  of  master  and  servant  cannot  be  overstated.  We  see  it  existing  in  some 
places,  and  it  is  productive  oi  almost  an  entire  change  in  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  poor. 

Fifth.  The  standing  armies  of  Europe  should  be  employed  in  labor.  These  armies, 
in  the  beginning  of  1^0,  amounted  to  two  and  a  half  millions  ;  now,  in  the  beginning  of 
1S42,  they  are  nearly  double  that  number.  Most  of  the  soldiers  have  trades ;  let  each  one 
'  be  obliged  to  work  when  not  on  military  duty.  Take  the  best  example  in  Europe,  the 
French  army.  There  are  three  hundred  tholisand  men  now  under  arms  daily,  and  all  doing 
nothing.  They  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  could  be  employed  in  agriculture,  either 
in  France  or  Algiers.  Let  the  government  but  strike  this  rock  o(  national  industry,  and 
it  would  pour  forth  streams  to  gladden  the  whole  land.  The  law  now  requires  each 
young  man  to  spend  in  the  standing  army  eight  years,  entering  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
Thus  the  best  eight  years  of  his  life  are  spent  in  utter  listlessness  and  inanity ;  and  when 
he  returns  to  private  life  he  finds  himself  unfitted  by  habits  and  tastes  for  proper  and 
severe  duty.  Let  these  three  hundred  thousand  consumers  be  turned  into  producers,  and 
a  change  would  go  over  the  face  of  society  which  would  make  the  poor  man  leap  for 
joy,  since  it  would  reduce  prices  so  as  to  make  him  able  to  support  himself  The  King  of 
Prussia  has  let  the  horses  of  bis  army  to  the  farmers  for  labor,  on  the  condition  that  they 
be  ready  to  return  them  at  a  mementos  warning.  We  hope  this  small  beginning  may  lead 
to  farther  applications  of  the  principle. 

That  something  must  be  done,  every  provident  man  admits.  M.  Tbiers,  on  the  fourth 
of  March  1&40,  then  at  the  head  of  the  French  cabinet,  said  from  the  tribune :  'Gentle- 
men, it  will  not  suflice  at  this  day  to  be  content  with  an  order  purely  material ;  we  must 
have  a  moral  order ;  that  is,  a  union  of  minds  tending  to  a  common  end.  To  unite  all 
minds  in  the  promotion  of  this  common  end  is  the  great  mission  now  imposed  on  gov- 
emment.  The  hour  has  come  to  comprehend  it.  Let  us  give  our  hands  to  this  demanded 
renovation.'    These  words  contain  truths  which  many  in  Europe  are  slow  to  understand. 
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But  proof<4  gatlicr  in  fearful  crowds.  Pauperism  is  a  deep  plague-spot  on  the  suHace  of 
the  body,  and  i^orance  a  deeper  plague-8pot  in  the  depths  of  the  mind,  and  both  are 
growing,'  into  causes  of  revolution  and  criinc.  llungrer  when  fierce  is  eagle-eyed  ;  and 
Ignorance  wiien  it  gets  an  idea,  acts  ujion  it  in  terrible  obstinacy.  Poverty  ainongr  the 
poor,  increasing  as  wealth  does  among  the  rich,  has  given  rise  to  a  popular  logfic  which 
masters  that  of  the  forum.  What  said  the  workmen  at  jVIanchestcr,  in  England,  in  their 
recent  call  for  higher  wages  ?  'JZbw  hajjpcru  it  that  wc^  who  produce  every  thing,  havx 
NOTHING  ? '  And  what  was  the  motto  on  the  flag  of  tlie  same  class  of  persons  at  Lyons, 
in  France,  on  a  similar  and  recent  occasion  ?  '  To  live  tcorking^  or  die  fighting.'  *  Work- 
men in  Europe  arc  willing  to  brave  iron,  lire,  and  fatigue,  but  they  must  have  bread ! 

It  is  not  in  England  and  France  alone  that  i)auperism  exists.  A  recent  statement  says, 
that  in  Belgium  one  sixth  of  the  population  are  poor,  and  most  of  these  in  extreme  want. 
In  Holland  there  are  twelve  paupers  to  every  hundred  inhabitants.  In  Prussia,  sinoo 
1>)1'),  the  number  of  the  poor  has  quadrupled,  In  Austria  the  numbers  are  rapidly 
increasing.  In  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  the  oflicial  statements  are  appalling,  it 
being  said  of  Venice  that  half  its  inhabitants  are  destitute.  In  Germany  the  advance  of 
pauperism  is  the  motive  which  drives  so  many  of  its  citizens  to  our  country.  At  Copen- 
hagen the  poor  tax  has  just  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.  At  Stockholm  the  increase 
of  pau|)ers,  taking  the  last  himdred  years,  is  one  to  iiftecn.  In  some  of  the  cantcms  of 
Switzerland  the  peasants  have  renounced  their  rights  of  citizenship,  in  order  to  escape 
the  jiayment  of  the  enormous  poor-rates.  The  same  facts  are  officially  stated  of  Pied- 
mont, Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  and  are  corroborated  by  the  bandits  who  levy  contri- 
butions on  travellers  and  sometimes  on  villages.  Take  individual  cities,  and  the  same 
inference  follows.  Paris,  for  example,  has  eighty  tliou.sand  paupers  registered  at  its 
Bureau  of  Beneficence ;  and  sixty  thousand  more  are  said  to  live  on  the  products  of 
crime.  The  city  of  Lisle  has  twenty-live  thousand  poor  among  seventy  thousand  inhab- 
itants. Mcntz,  Stra.sbourg,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  are  also  devoured  by  this  lamentable  eviL 
Kussia  ah>ne  seems  to  be  exempt,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  the 
servant  stands  to  his  master.  We  could  cite  pages  more  of  oflicial  documents  ;  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  justify  our  remark  that  something  must  l>e  done  ;  and  though  the  people 
are  willing  to  wait  with  angel  patience,  yet  they  cannot  wait  for  ever;  and  if  govern- 
ments ultimately  refuse  to  give  to  the  great  humanity  a  free  and  equal  chance  of  action 
and  enjoyment,  they  may  l)e  assured  that  sinister  complots,  organized  in  darkness  under 
ground,  will  be  ready  at  the  signal  to  explo<1e  in  earthquake  convulsions.  Although  the 
sovenNgns  of  Euroi>e  see  all  this,  yet  we  fear  they  will  do,  as  timid  men  are  apt  to  doy 
resort  to  temporary  expedients.  This  will  be  a  misfortune  to  the  world;  for  when  • 
machine  i.<<  old  and  worn,  and  works  badly,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  put  here  and  there  • 
screw,  a  pivot,  or  a  wheel ;  these  partial  repairs  do  not  remedy  the  general  imperfection 
of  the  tlung ;  it  is  still  an  old  machine,  and  the  smallest  matter  throws  it  into  its  ibrmer 
confusion. 

After  enumerating  the  new  movements  now  observed  in  Europe  on  the  subjects  of 
education,  peace,  and  labor,  it  may  be  asked  how  these  movements  aflect  a  population  so 
heterogenous  ?  That  the  eflects  arc  ver)'  various  is  most  true  ;  and  wo  think  they  mar 
be  described  by  dividing  society  into  three  classes  : 

First  ;  they  who  represent  The  Past.  This  cla.ss  is  composed  of  the  tories  of  £ng^ 
land,  the  legitimists  of  France,  the  barons  of  Germany,  the  nobles  of  Spain,  and  the 
clergy  of  all  these  countries.  They  keep  their  eye  on  the  summit  of  the  social  pyramid, 
a  summit  which  the  lightnings  have  struck  and  blackened.  They  sincerely  believe  that 
the  ills  which  now  afJlict  society  arise  mainly  from  neglect  of  the  ancient  ideas.  They 
are  therefore  jmrtiailarly  opposed  to  modern  innovations.  Tliey  point  to  former  prosperity 
when  the  possessions  o(  the  rich  were  not  assailed  by  \'ulgar  cupidity,  and  when  noble 
prerogatives  were  not  rashly  questioned  by  parliamentary  reformers.    They  love  to 
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qiient  the  ancient  castles,  and  count  their  heraldic  armory,  and  muse  on  the  good  old  days 
of  tills  and  tournaments.  We  half  pardon  this  mistake  of  theirs,  whea  we  remember 
that  \\iepast  was  the  season  of  their  joy,  their  action,  and  their  glory.  Tliat  season  has 
gone  by.  Their  souvenirs  are  those  belonging  to  age.  The  stm  has  passed  its  meridian, 
the  shades  of  declining  day  begin  to  gather  in  the  forests,  and  soon  they  will  be  called  to 
watch  the  last  lingering  rays.  Shall  we  blame  them  that  they  are  not  young?  Shall 
we  even  blame  them  that  they  have  so  little  sympathy  with  the  rising  generation  ?  The 
old  man  must  have  great  vitality  to  keep  up  with  the  athletic  steps  of  youth. 

Second  ;  they  who  represent  The  Present.  These  are  the  stationary  adults  of  the 
social  order.  They  covet  not  change.  They  are  the  conservatives  in  all  these  states  ; 
the  rich  citizens  of  France,  the  Christinos  of  Spain,  the  whigs  of  Enghind,  the  ministers 
of  all  cabinets,  and  the  rich  of  every  country.  These  are  the  men  whose  points  are 
made,  whose  wealth  is  gained,  whose  rank  is  acknowledged  ;  and  who,  persuaded  that 
they  have  marched  long  and  far  enough,  wish  now  to  sit  down  in  tlie  calm  enjoyment  of 
the  results  of  their  toil.  To  them  the  sun  is  in  its  zenith,  and  shielded  from  its  burning 
rays,  they  sit  in  the  cool  bowers  of  their  prosperity,  tasting  the  sweet  fruits  which  hang 
on  the  branches  within  reach,  listening  to  the  mingled  music  of  birds  and  .the  murmur  of 
fountains,  gazing  on  extended  landscapes,  made  doubly  beautiful  by  the  union  of  nature 
and  art ;  and  thus  with  every  sense  regaled,  they  add  still  to  these  outward  charms  the 
refinements  of  taste,  the  society  of  the  fashionable,  and  the  flattery  of  dependants.  Very 
difficult  is  it  to  persuade  them,  thus  environed  by  all  that  they  love,  to  quit  these  luxuri- 
ous retreats,  and  go  forth  to  new  labors.  They  ace  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  are 
deaf  to  all  appeals  for  radical  alteration.  They  feel  secure,  and  therefore  care  the  less  for 
those  who  do  not.  They  shut  their  door  against  all  poetic  schemers,  and  leave  the  young 
soldiers  in  life's  campaign  to  bivouac  without,  on  the  sands  of  the  desert,  exposed  to  the 
burning  simoom,  or  the  more  burning  sun. 

Third;  They  who  represent  The  Future.  These  are  the  vigorous  youth  of  the 
nations,  whose  patrimony  is  in  the  rich  Hereafter.  They  are  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
and  have  *  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn.'  This  party  is  very  differehtly 
constituted  from  the  two  preceding.  While  they  comprehend  themselves,  know  what 
they  prefer,  and  know  how  to  sustain  their  pretensions,  this  third  class  is  by  no  means  homo- 
geneous. It  is  much  divided,  and  therefore  leaves  the  conservatives  to  seize  power. 
They  are  all  agreed  upon  one  point,  and  that  is  progress.  But  though  all  wish  to  march, 
they  are  in  complete  discord  about  the  way  they  should  take.  They  wish  to  reform  old 
abuses,  remodel  ancient  institutions,  and  erect  a  system  which  shall  meet  the  ^'ants  oi 
the  age  ;  but  so  soon  as  they  descend  to  the  details  of  operation,  they  separate  into  man- 
ifold parlies,  and  then  use  against  each  other  the  force  which  should  be  reserved  for  a 
common  cause.  One  party,  as  in  Prussia,  wants  a  constitution  ;  another,  as  in  Hungary, 
asks  a  complete  disbanding  of  the  army ;  another,  as  in  Hanover,  demands  the  restora- 
tion of  all  lost  privileges  ;  another,  as  in  Italy,  wants  the  introduction  of  newspapers  ; 
another,  as  in  France,  calls  loudly  for  universal  suffrage  ;  another,  as  in  England,  claims 
the  admission  of  dissenters  to  the  two  national  universities  ;  and  another,  as  in  Spain, 
would  establish  a  republic.  In  every  country'  they  call  for  a  melioration  of  imposts, 
extended  commercial  facilities,  protection  against  monopoly,  and  the  right  of  beinf  heard. 
This  is  the  party  which  makes  the  stir  in  Europe  ;  the  party  that  does  so  many  good  and 
so  many  })ad  things  ;  and  it  is  its  existence  and  action  which  constitute  one  o{  the  new 
phases  of  the  old  world  on  which  we  have  remarked.  It  is  this  party  which  is  growing 
with  uncounted  force,  and  will  at  some  future  day  shape  the  destinies  of  that  continent. 
Their  great  central  idea  of  progress  strengthens  and  expands  in  the  common  mind  every 
time  it  is  attacked.  It  will  at  length  bring  them  together  and  give  them  a  leader,  who, 
like  James  Otis  or  Patrick  Henry,  will  know  how  to  strike  for  them  the  grand  key-note, 
and  anon  they  will  be  ready  to  join  all  voices  in  harmony.    Divided  now  into  many  sects 
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and  opposingr  schools,  little  can  be  inferred  with  certainty  of  their  immediate  aetkm. 
Tiiey  would  have  us  believe  that  society  is  very  near  its  next  climacteric ;  but  we 
ture  to  say  they  must  wait  awhile  before  they  begin  to  chant  their  hallelujaha. 
insects  must  creep  a  long  time  before  they  get  wings.    It  is  true  that  in  eveiy 
they  have  their  representatives,  like  the  great  Arago  and  Odilon  Barbot  ;  and  the  JCNU^ 
nals  which  speak  their  sentiments  have  the  widest  circulation,  and  have  scattered  to  the 
right  and  left  ideas  so  penetrating  and  so  just  that  cabinet  councils  have  advised  a  severer 
censorship  of  the  press.    But  it  is  also  true  that  some  journals,  claiming  to  belong'  to  the 
class  of  which  we  speak,  do  any  thing  but  favor  the  cause  of  good.    Unfortunately  for 
freedom  and  virtue,  tlicre  exists  in  Euro|)e  a  swarm  of  empty  and  hungry  joumalista  and 
pamphleteers,  creatures  as  ravenous  as  the  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  endowed  with  just 
about  as  much  reason  as  Heaven  gives  an  ape.    They  seem  the  very' impersonation  of 
evil  —  civil,  social,  and  religious.    Without  principle,  without  faith,  and  without  lisar,  they 
deluge  some  places  with  their  infamous  publications,  advocating  a  partition  of  goodii 
universal  suffrage,  a  great  social  communion,  and  all  the  kindred  topics.    Their  tonguea 
would  set  on  fire  the  course  of  nature,  and  seem  themselves  set  on  fire  of  hell.    They 
are  despised  by  all  sound  thinkers  and  genuine  patriots.    The  best  journals  iNrhich  advcH 
cate  progress  are  of  a  very  dilTerent  character.    They  seem  anxious  to  find  the  cauaea  of 
existing  evils,  and  then  to  apply  with  wise  caution  the  tnie  remedies.    With  their  prin- 
ciples and  temper  we  should  generally  accord,  though  some  of  their  views  we  deea 
unsound.    For  example,  they  sum  up  their  complaints  thus  :  '  The  people  siifler — they 
are  in  want ;  bread  is  dear — work  fails  ;  let  us  have  our  political  rights.'    We  apprehend 
tliat  the  remedy  here  demanded  would  not  work  the  miracle  assigned  to  it     If  the 
pie  should  be  clothed  with  these  political  rights  to-day,  and  should  be  called  to 
them  by  dropping  a  ball  into  the  electoral  or  legislative  urn,  and  by  taking  their  seata  on 
the  bench  of  grand  jurors,  there  would  not,  we  think,  be  a  shower  of  two-penny  lonvea 
to-morrow  morning. 

Some  good  and  intelligent  men,  disciples  of  the  generous  Lafayetti,  maintain  in 
private  that  the  establishment  uf  republics  would  be  a  cure  for  all  political  evils.  We 
cannot  but  think  they  also  would  be  disap^tointed  in  this  expedient.  Look  at  the  diflfai^ 
ences  between  our  country  and  the  old  world.  A  republican  is  an  intelligent,  virtuoaa, 
self-governing  man,  who  lias  learned  the  art  of  choosing  rulers  and  making  laws.  ThSm 
trade  of  politics  was  commenced  by  him  when  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  when 
arrived  at  twenty-one,  he  had  gone  through  a  quiet  but  powerful  system  of  training, 
which,  while  it  had  inspired  him  with  the  love  of  liberty,  had  also  taught  him  the  supreme 
value  of  order  and  justice.  He  therefore  came  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  his  civil 
rights.  There  is  no  such  education  for  the  masses  in  Europe.  They  who  have  reaided 
there  will  feel  tiic  force  of  this  statement.  The  only  fit  way  of  making  genuine  repuUi- 
cans  in  any  country  is,  to  begin  their  training  in  the  school-house  and  end  it  in  the  church. 
To  develope  all  the  powers  of  man  in  their  natural  order,  proper  time  and  due  proportion 
is  the  shortest  direction  for  creating  Christian  freemen.  Now  look  at  Europe.  An  almn* 
nac  for  1^11  lies  before  us,  on  whose  outside  cover  are  quoted  the  words  of  a  cahiaot 
minister  :  '  FiAeen  millions  of  Frenchmen  do  not  learn  except  from  almanacs  the  deati* 
nies  of  Euroi>e,  the  laws  of  their  country,  the  progress  of  science,  arts,  and  indostry.' 
Tlie  late  official  report  in  that  country  states  that '  about  one  half  of  all  the  inhabitanta of 
France  can  neither  read  nor  write.'  An  edict  sent  forth  by  the  King  of  the  French  in 
November  last  begins  thus  :  '  Seeing  that  in  many  of  the  chief  places  of  the  departmenta 
where  there  are  six  thousand  inhabitants,  there  exists  no  school  for  primary  instruction ; 
tlierefore  ordered,  etc'  As  that  cx)untry  has  once  been  a  republic,  and  is  now  jealoualy 
watched  by  all  the  kings  of  Europe  on  account  of  its  political  aberrationSi  it  may  be 
interesting  to  state,  that  official  documents  place  France,  in  respect  to  its  patrcoagn  of 
elementary  instruction,  tlie  eighteenth  on  the  list  of  forty-seven  states.    Our  country  ii 
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placed  firat  in  this  regard  ;  then  come  Pnissia,  Holland,  Austria,  the  states  of  the  Ger- 
man confederation,  Norway,  Scotland,  Belgium,  and  England.  In  France  there  is  one 
pupil  to  every  fifteen  inhabitants  ;  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  one  to  every  five  ;  and  in  the 
last  census  it  was  ascertained  that  our  Connecticut  contained  but  one  adult  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write !  A  jury  of  twelve  men  was  collected  last  summer  in  a  country 
village  in  England  on  some  emergency,  and  when  called  upon  to  sign  their  names,  the 
Leeds  paper  says, '  there  was  but  one  who  could  write ! '  Few  of  our  countrymen  who 
reside  in  Europe  will  say  that  the  people  there  are  prepared  for  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  therefore  we  must  think  that  this  third  class  o(  whom  we  are  speaking,  by 
mistaking  their  wishes  for  principles  and  experience,  have  been  led  to  a  violence  of 
action  which  has  put  off  the  day  of  those  political  reforms  and  social  ameliorations  which 
they  so  earnestly  and  so  honestly  desire. 

In  closing  this  article,  it  may  be  timely  to  draw  a  few  inferences  from  the  state  of 
Europe  as  above  described.  What  we  have  to  say  in  this  regard  may  be  included  in 
answers  to  these  two  questions :  First ;  What  have  the  United  States  taught  Europe  ? 
Secondly ;  What  have  the  United  States  to  fear  from  Europe  ? 

First:  What  have  the  United  States  taught  Europe?  One  of  the  first  schohirs  m 
France  recently  said  to  us  :  '  The  success  of  your  government  firightens  our  King,  and 
your  Puritanism  frightens  our  Pope.'  This  is  the  briefest  answer  to  the  above  question. 
The  ideas  of  association  and  organization  against  hereditary  privileges  have  made  rapid 
strides  within  the  last  ten  years  ;  and  the  times  hang  out  signals  at  which  kings  have 
reason  to  be  frightened.  The  capacity  of  man  for  self-government  had  been  doubted , 
had  been  positively  denied,  and  is  still  denied  by  vast  numbers.  Men  of  distinguished 
ability  have  been  sent,  by  consent  of  European  governments,  to  explore  our  institutions, 
in  order  to  write  books  against  our  republican  theories.  These  books  have  had  some 
influence  with  the  conservatives,  but  have  failed  of  their  aim  with  the  masses ;  for  the 
people  have  held  them  up  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  they  have  pointed  to  our 
unparalleled  success  in  commerce,  arts,  manufactures,  agriculture,  etc.  It  is  common  to 
hear  ofllcial  men  say  that '  the  example  of  the  United  States  has  no  influence  in  Europe ;  * 
this  very  mention  of  the  subject  proving  of  itself  the  refutation  of  the  statement.  The 
tnith  is  that  our  country  is  having  an  immense  influence  in  Europe  ;  and  if  we  had  con- 
ducted our  moneyed  institutions  so  as  to  have  kept  our  engagements  with  foreign  creditors, 
there  would  have  been  within  ten  years  an  emphasis  in  our  national  character  and  posi- 
tion, which  would  have  astonished  even  ourselves.  We  have  now  long  to  wait  for  the 
renewal  of  this  era.  Nevertheless  we  still  preach  to  the  nations  from  that  -grand,  majes- 
tic text  of  humanity,  *  All  men  are  bom  ttee  and  equal ; '  and  our  country  says  to  every 
citizen  of  a  monarchy,  whether  high  or  low,  what  the  immortal  Dante  said  so  well :  '  I 
repuUe  as  odious  the  privileges  of  birth  i  there  is  but  one  nobility,  and  that  comes  from 
talents  and  virtue  ; '  and  to  kings  it  says  what  the  great  Thomas  Aquinas  said  :  *■  Titles 
of  nobility  originate  in  human  pride  and  injustice.  A  government  ceases  to  be  legitimate 
when  it  becomes  despotic ;  that  is,  when  it  prefers  the  personal  satisfaction  of  the  prince 
to  the  happiness  of  the  people.'  The  steady  assertion  of  any  great  principle  finally 
recommends  it  to  the  world.  This  is  verified  in  the  concessions  so  unwillingly  made  to 
our  national  character  by  most  of  the  foreign  journals.  Take  a  very  recent  example. 
The  Journal  des  Bebats,  the  ablest  newspaper  in  Europe,  speaking  of  our  astonishing 
growth  and  indomitable  perseverance,  said,  that  in  a  moment  of  national  danger  our  dif- 
ferent States  would  unite  as  one  man  ;  and  then  adds :  *  It  is  true  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  American  Union  centralized  would  become  the  first  maritime  power  of  the  world  ; 
and  that  old  England  will  ere  long  be  obliged  to  strike  her  flag  before  her  children  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic'  We  wish  no  collision  with  our  mother  country ;  we  only  say 
that  the  seeds  of  peace  and  freedom  which  our  republic  is  sowing  broad-cast  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  will  not  be  lost    The  plants  may  be  regarded  as  exotijs  for  A  while, 
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and  be  cherished  only  by  the  intelligent  as  curiosities ;  yet  at  last,  their  virtues  will  te 
discovered,  and  then  all  men  will  be  anxious  to  have  them  in  their  fields. 

Another  truth  which  Europe  is  receiving  from  our  country,  regards  the  institotion  of 
labor.    Our  nation  belongs  emphatically  to  the  working-men^s  party.    Labor  it  "witk  VB 
the  lever  that  moves  the  world.    Ours  was  the  mission  of  labor  from  the  first.     No  one 
by  birth  or  riches  is  excluded  from  this  category.    Every  thing  is  put  in  requisitioii ; 
head  and  hands,  beast  and  earth,  wood  and  mineral.    But  it  is  the  labor  of  freedom,  as 
well  as  the  freedom  of  labor.    Every  one  has  his  natural  chance,  without  let  or  hindranoa. 
In  Europe  how  different!    Look  at  Russia,  with  the  body  of  a  lion  and  the  head  of  a 
man  ;  her  feet  yet  having  for  their  base  the  thirteenth  century,  while  her  head  is  in  Ih0 
nineteenth  ;  her  people  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  soil,  and  arc  taught  only  one  lesson, 
and  that  is,  to  work,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  masters.    The  prooesa  there  reminds 
us  of  tliat  pursued  by  the  peasant  of  our  western  states  with  regard  to  wild  bees.     "Wlisa 
these  busy  insects  have  toiled  away  the  whole  summer  in  storing  a  hollow  tree  with  their 
winter's  food,  he  goes  and  quietly  *  relieves '  them  of  most  of  their  treasure,  grantisff 
them  only  wherewith  to  starve  through  the  season.    But  take  a  milder  case ;  say  JB 
Austria,  or  even  in  England.    A  boy  bom  in  poverty  can  seldom  choose  his  trade  or  pro- 
fession.   His  taste  is  not  the  first  thing  to  be  consulted  ;  because  this  taste  might  ^  on 
pursuits  already  secured  to  privileged  children,  or  bound  down  by  hereditary  prescription. 
The  field  of  labor  in  head  or  hand  which  a  boy  might  prefer,  is  enclosed,  sod  has  a 
guarded  duor,  and  no  one  can  enter  but  under  the  secret  countersign.    The  poor  boy  is 
not  admitted  unless  he  has  some  extraordinary  talent  which  his  masters  can  turn  to  their 
profit.    We  have  heanl  of  boys. who  have  watched  for  years  without  being  able  to  oatoh 
even  a  stray  glance  of  powerful  patronage.     Our  coiintr>'men  have  no  idea  of  thii 
of  things.    To  live  in  a  certain  street,  to  work  with  certain  tools,  to  coDverse  with 
tain  men,  is  a  fortune  in  Europe ;  and  they  who  can  command  these  advantages  "will  be 
vigilant  to  keep  out  all  intruders.    The  golden  gifl  of  o]>portunity  therefore  doea  ool 
come  to  all ;  and  consequently  the  whole  talent  of  a  country  is  not  (Mdered  oat.     He 
who  should  be  prefect  is  only  constable,  and  he  who  should  make  telescopes  is  kopi 
cleaning  horses.    A  captain  in  the  standing  army  has  recently  published  in  Franoa  a 
work  in  which  he  says  :  '  Tlie  average  wages  of  a  day-lal)orer  in  France  is  twenty-firs 
cents,  and  in  the  United  States  sLxty-two  cents.    In  France  the  tax  on  each  peiaon  is 
six  dollars  and  eighty  cents  ;  while  the  same  tax  in  the  United  States  is  three  dollars  and 
twelve  cents.'    Miciiakl  Chevalier,  now  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  Unii 
sity  of  France,  says  in  his  journal  of  travels  in  the  United  States,  tliat  *  nothing  surpi 
a  stranger  more,  or  lowers  his  national  pride,  if  a  European,  than  to  see  the  generat-cooH 
fort  pervading  all  classes.'    And  speakin;;  of  workmen,  he  has  these  words:    *WoriE,' 
says  American  society  to  the  poor  man,  *  work,  and  in  eighteen  years  you  will  gain 
yon  a  simple  day-lalK>rcr,  than  a  captain  does  in  Eun>[>e.     You  will  Uve  in  plenty, 
will  l>e  well  clothed,  comfortably  lodtred,  and  you  will  have  many  stores.    Be  assidnoos 
in  work,  sol)er  and  relisrioiis,  and  you  will  find  a  wife  devoted  and  respectful ;  yea  will 
have  a  domestic  h(*arth  better  furni.<«hed  with  coinfurls  than  that  of  the  boui^geois  of 
Europe.    From  l)eing  laborer  you  will  become  master  ;  you  will  have  apprentices  'and 
servants ;  in  your  turn  you  will  be  manu&cturer,  or  great  farmer,  and  will  end  with 
becoming  rich.' 

But  it  is  not  these  high  wages  or  agricultural  prt>spects  which  make  the  most  intereat* 
ing  fact  on  the  subject  l>efore  ils  ;  it  is  the  peculiar  connection  between  the  laborer  and 
the  employer.  In  Euro|)e  the  distance  betwt^en  tlnrsc  two  pfirsous  is  all  but  infinite ; 
while  with  us  they  are  all  but  familiar  comixinions.  In  Euroiie  it  is  a  connection  of  pars 
selfishness  on  both  sides  ;  with  us  it  is  a  union  of  kind  frelings  and  generous  sentiments ; 
in  the  one  case,  of  oppression  and  distrust ;  in  the  other,  of  justice  and  confidence.  The 
different  effects  upon  a  country  which  these  different  conditions  produce,  sre  gnat 
beyond  computation.    The  loss  ib  on  the  side  of  Europe ;  the  gain  is  on  oon.    The 
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kingdoms  o(  the  old  world  have  yet  one  foot  in  the  middle  ages  ;  we  stand  both  feet  in 
the  new.  It  is  the  province  of  our  country  to  set  forth,  in  regard  to  labor,  a  bright  exam- 
pic  of  Christian  equity.  Our  present,  is  the  hoped  future  of  semi-feudal  Europe.  We 
have  not  had  like  them  to  struggle  through  centuries  of  war  and  persecution  in  ovder  to 
gain  the  two  prizes  of  industry  and  peace.  We  began  two  hundred  years  ago  about 
where  they  are  now.  We  have  nothing  to  undo ;  they  have  almost  every  thing  te  reform . 
When  they  shall  have  adopted  the  highest  Christian  philosophy,  which  teeushes  us  to 
regard  all  men  as  brethren,  and  introduced  an  improved  organization  of  labor,  then  they 
will  establish  schools  to  educate  all  their  children  ;  thus  giving  to  all  both  the  ability  and 
inclination  to  turn  into  the  peaceful  channels  of  industry  those  energies,  which  for  want 
of  wise  instruction  and  timely  encouragement,  are  now  wasted  in  profitless  experiments 
or  desperate  crime.  We  are  aware  that  many  object  to  providing  instruction  for  the 
lower  classes,  from  the  fear  of  elevating  them  to  an  equality  with  their  employers.  To 
this  objection  Prussia,  as  we  know,  oflers  a  conclusive  refutation,  it  being  there  found 
that  education,  instead  of  rendering  the  poor  either  proud  or  disobedient,  is  the  surest 
guaranty  of  their  fidelity  and  submission.  The  fruits  of  the  genuine  tree  of  knowledge 
have  often  been  analyzed,  and  no  one  yet  has  discovered  poison  in  them.  Happy  will  it 
be  for  the  old  world  when  it  adopts  the  American  maxims  on  the  subject  of  labor.  It 
will  put  an  end  to  that  senseless  logic  by  which  some  predict  a  fearful  crisis  between 
masters  and  servants.  That  time  will  never  come.  Always  will  there  be  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  as  inevitably  as  there  will  be  the  intelligent  and  the  simple,  the  strong  and  the 
weak.  The  more  the  laboring  classes  are  elevated,  the  more  some  suppose  they  will 
contend  against  the  rich.  We  apprehend  the  exact  reverse  of  this  is  the  truth.  The 
more  they  Vive  properly  educated  the  more  will  they  respect  themselves,  and  thus  be  led 
to  respect  others.  They  come  to  be  veritable  human  beings,  and  cease  to  be  circum- 
stances. Instead  of  declaring  for  social  war,  they  would  be  foremost  for  peace.  When 
all  the  poor  are  fitly  educated,  we  shall  see  a  yet  more  vigorous  adhesion  to  the  rights  of 
property,  for  it  will  be  the  kind  of  right  which  one  has  to  his  own  nerves  and  muscles. 
Let  this  fact  be  well  weighed  by  those  who  predict  social  revolutions  fipom  the  growing 
power  of  the  laboring  classes.  Let  these  prophets  be  prepared  for  disappointment ;  for 
be  assured,  the  long  labors  and  sacrifices  through  which  these  classes  must  go  to  arrive 
at  the  proper  revolutionary  power,  will  have  thoroughly  convinced  them  that  they  have 
nothing  to  gain,  but  every  thing  to  lose,  by  a  system  of  violent  subversion.  If  society 
either  in  America  or  Europe  promises  in  this  respect  any  changes  at  present,  we  think 
they  will  be  those  of  peace,  health,  and  enlargement,  resembling  that  beautiful  process 
in  the  animal  kingdom  where  some  cast  ofi*  their  old  skin  only  to  grow  larger  in  a  new 
one. 

We  have  but  a  word  to  say  on  the  other  question  we  proposed  to  consider ;  namely : 
Wliat  have  the  United  States  to  fear  from  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  ?  Little  from  their 
navies ;  less  from  their  armies ;  little  from  their  commercial  competition ;  less  from  their 
political  creeds.  But  we  must  fear,  watchfully  and  profoundly  fear,  their  moral  and  polit- 
ical  corruptions.  To  take  but  one  example  ;  what  Christiaii  patrk)t  would  not  mourn  to 
see  repeated  in  his  own  country  the  infamous  proceedings  of  the  late  elections  in  Ehg- 
land  ?  Bribery  and  crime  were  carried  to  their  last  limit  by  both  parties,  and  even 
human  life  was  wantonly  sacrificed  in  the  brutal  conflict.  It  is  the  utter  absence  of  all 
moral  restraints  and  high  religious  principle  in  this  transaction,  which  shows  the  real 
character  of  the  electors.  For  two  months  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  reahn  teemed 
with  disclosures  oi  treachery,  venality,  and  fraud.  What  must  be  the  efiect  on  the  lower 
classes,  who  are  not  voters,  when  they  see  those  above  them  giving  themselves  with  an 
uiHiiiestioning  abandonment  to  all  the  schemes  of  craA  and  ambition  ?  Sad  will  it  be  for 
the  liberties  of  our  republic  when  it  goes  across  the  Atlantic  for  political  maxims  on 
elections.    The  giving  of  a  vote  is  a  sacred  act ;  and  if  there  be  among  men  one  Individ- 
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ual  who  is,  above  all  others,  bound  to  make  his  vote  expressive  of  his  own  deep 
lions  of  truth  and  patriotism,  that  individual  is  the  citizen  of  a  republic. 

We  have  also  to  fear  the  European  vices  of  social  life ;  especially  those  prevailiiiff  m 
the  great  capitals.  American  parents  send  their  sons  to  Germany  or  Pari*  to  OMitiiiiie 
or  complete  their  professional  studies.  Tliere,  unattended  by  any  protector,  they  ue 
exposed  to  temptations  of  the  most  fatal  kind  ;  and  though  we  have  known  mnny 
pies  of  assiduous  study  and  exemplary  moral  conduct,  yet  we  grieve  to  say  there 
been  examples  of  a  far  difierent  character.  Unless  parents  accompany  their  son,  or  are 
sure  that  his  character  is  definitely  formed,  we  advise  them  to  keep  him  from  the  gieet 
cities  of  Europe. 

We  have  something  to  fear,  also,  in  the  possibility  that  our  countrymen  may  aepenle 
science  from  religion,  and  thus  run  headlong  into  the  wildest  drcamings.  Nothing'  gives 
such  palpable  definiteness  to  true  religion  as  the  results  of  science.  He  Indeed  mmi 
God,  who  looks  through  nature  up  to  Him.  Every  ray  from  the  great  himinary  of  aei- 
ence  sheds  light  upon  the  neighboring  provinces  of  religion  ;  and  it  gladdens  the  heertof 
the  Christian  philanthropist  to  read  what  the  first  astronomer  in  the  world  has  lately  aaid. 
The  words  of  Sir  John  Hersciiell  are  these  :  '  The  moment  seems  to  have  arrived, 
the  admirable  moment  o{  which  our  children  gather  tlie  fniits,  and  which  our  Jhthwi 
only  foresaw,  when  Science  and  Religion,  eternal  sisters,  join  hands ;  and  n^ea 
these  noble  sisters,  instead  of  engaging  in  a  deadly  and  dishonorable  wariiure,  cmichida 
together  a  sublime  alliance.  The  more  the  field  of  true  philosophy  enlarges,  the  moie 
its  results  favor  religious  belief;  and  the  demonstrations  of  an  eternal  creative  intelli- 
gence become  numerous  and  irresistible.  Geology,  mathematics,  astronomy,  all  have 
brought  their  contributions  to  the  grand  temple  of  science,  a  temple  elevated  by  JxaoTAM 
himself  All  their  discoveries  coincide  ;  each  new  conquest  of  science  is  a  new  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God.  We  have  come  in  our  day  to  an  all  but  perfect  certitude  on  thoia 
great  truths  which  Rome  and  Greece  did  not  suspect,  or  could  not  foresee.* 

We  have  more  still  to  fear  from  the  second-rate  writers  of  Europe,  who  seem  in  iha 
absence  of  greater  luminaries  to  shine  with  captivating  splendor.  Those  legislaton  ia 
the  republic  of  lette,>-,  or  rather  these  marshals  in  the  intellectual  empire,  are  the  authow 
of  dramas  and  vaudevilles,  poems  ai<d  romances,  often  exhibiting  great  ingenuity,  aad 
occasionally  some  learning,  and  often  also  displaying  the  boldest  defences  of  immomlitf 
and  revolution.  Many  of  these  find  their  way  to  our  country,  where  they  perfbrba  iha 
part  which  the  ser|>ent  did  in  Paradise.  These  are  the  writers  who  separate  knowledge 
firom  virtue  ;  and  instead  of  the  sublime  and  heave  ily  principles  of  evangelical  tra^ 
they  give  you  the  cold  syllogisms  of  skepticism  ;  instead  of  planting  your  foot  on  the 
Rock  of  Ages,  they  push  you  into  the  open  sea  of  infidelity,  whose  winds  are  <^K*«MMi, 
whose  waves  are  accident,  and  whose  shores  are  annihilation. 

While  therefore  we  are  grateful  to  the  philosophers  and  poets,  the  historiana  uoA 
divines  of  Europe,  for  their  invaluable  works  in  science,  literature,  and  religioD,  let  na 
distinguish  between  things  that  difler,  and  henceforth  not  only  borrow  from  aJl,  hat 
improve  whatever  we  ap]>ropriate.  Our  country  must  make  its  own  character ;  and  if  it 
would  draw  others  within  the  sphere  of  its  attraction,  it  must,  free  of  all  foreign  diatmlH 
ing  influence,  majestically  decree  its  own  orbit  in  time  and  space.  While  therelbro  we 
cordially  present  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  true  scholars  and  true  patriots  in  bolh 
hemispheres,  and  hope  the  only  rivalry  or  question  among  them  all  will  be,  which  ahall 
study  most  deeply  the  great  problems  of  human  nature  and  human  government,  of  phyai- 
cal  science  and  revealed  religion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  for  our  own  country  that  aba 
may  fuIHl  her  mi.<tsion  to  the  world  ;  that  she  may  be  faithful  to  her  great  pohticai  cread, 
and  fiiithful  to  her  pious  forefathers  :  then  we  cannot  doubt  her  glorious  future.  We  ani 
sure  that  with  the  four  stars  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  liberty  and  peace,  in  her  diadeaa, 
she  will  go  on  triumphantly,  and  settle  down  at  hist  among  the  nations  in  the 
majesty  of  her  power. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Reform  :  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Berean  Institute  in  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle:  with  four  Discourstid  upon  the  same  general  topic,  delivered  in  New- York  and 
Brooklyn.    By  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  of  Charlesiown,  (Mass.)     New- York:    C.  L.  Sticuvky, 

Fullon-ilreel. 

The  great  leng^th  of  the  leading  paper  in  tliis  department  of  the  Knickerbocker 
prevents  us  from  doing  that '  reasonable  service '  to  three  or  four  works  which  we  could 
well  desire  to  render  them  ;  and  the  one  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice  is 
especially  in  this  category.  We  have  read  these  discourses  of  Mr.  Chapin  with  gre^t 
pleasure.  They  breathe  the  true  spirit  of  '  love  to  God  and  love  to  man ; '  and  enforce 
upon  the  reader,  in  language  of  fervent  sincerity,  the  most  humane  and  Christian  duties. 
The  sketches  of  the  social  and  religious  '  conservative,'  '  reformer,'  and  *  radical '  are 
forcibly  drawn  and  well  discriminated.  As  an  example  of  Mr.  Cuapin's  style,  we  segre- 
gate a  passage  or  two  from  their  context.  The  subjoined  is  from  '  Tlie  Philosophy  of 
Reform,'  and  follows  the  declaration  that  the  noblest  plans  for  human  melioration  have  been 
based  upon  Christianity :  '  Is  it  not  so?  Come  Howard,  from  the  gloom  of  the  prison 
and  the  taint  of  the  lazar-house,  and  show  us  what  Philanthropy  can  do,  when  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Come  Eliott.  from  the  thick  forest  where  the  red  man  listens 
to  the  "Word  of  Life ;  come  Pen  n,  from  thy  sweet  counsel  and  weaponless  victory; 
come  and  show  us  what  Christian  zeal  and  Christian  love  can  accomplish  with  the 
rudest  barbarism  and  the  fiercest  hearts.  Come  Raikes,  from  thy  labors  with  the  igno- 
rant and  the  poor,  and  show  us  with  what  an  eye  this  Faith  regards  the  lowest  and  least 
of  our  race  ;  and  how  diligently  it  labors,  not  for  the  body,  not  for  the  rank,  but  for  the 
plastic  soul  that  is  to  course  the  ages  of  immortality.  And  ye,  who  are  a  great  number, 
ye  nameless  ones,  who  have  done  good  in  your  narrower  spheres,  content  to  forego 
renown  on  earth,  and  seeking  your  reward  in  the  record  on  high,  come  and  tell  us  how 
kindly  a  spirit,  how  lof\y  a  purpose,  or  how  strong  a  courage  the  religion  ye  professed 
can  breathe  into  the  poor,  the  humble,  and  the  weak.'  Mr.  Chapin  regards  the  benevo- 
lent movements  of  the  age  as  revealing  the  true  ground  of  Christian  union,  the  practical 
unity  of  heart  and  life.  '  Men,'  says  he,  *  have  been  prone  to  limit  religion  to  the  church, 
to  the  closet,  to  reading,  meditation,  and  retirement,  and  to  think  top  little  of  taking  hold 
of  the  evils  of  humanity ;  of  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction ;  of 
cherishing  a  loving  heart  and  manifesting  a  loving  life.  But  the  age  is  correcting  this 
error.  The  dark  clouds  of  strife  and  smoke  are  breaking  away.  Far  through  the  open- 
ing vista  of  rent  devices  and  broken  symbols,  like  the  heaving  billows  of  a  mighty  sea, 
the  tide  of  Christian  philanthropy  is  rolling  on.  Men  of  all  sects  are  there.  The  Cath- 
olic is  there,  with  his  crucifix  pressed  to  his  bosom.  The  Methodist  comes  on,  singing 
the  sweet  hymns  of  Wesley.  The  Baptist  brings  his  robe  of  immersion.  The  Presby- 
terian stands  upright,  as  his  iron  Withers  did  of  old,  -to  pray  in  simple  reverence  and  free- 
dom. The  Univeraalist  chants  his  anthem  of  restoration  and  holiness ;  but  they  all  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  They  all  point  earnestly  upward  to  that  great  banner  which  waves 
over  all,  whose  device  is  the  crucified  Jesus,  and  its  inscription  his  last  command : 
'  Visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction ;  keep  yourselves  unspotted  from  the 
world.'  Mr.  CHAt>iN's  style  is  not  always  in  as  good  taste  as  the  foregoing.  He  sins  in 
the  matter  of  '  progressing '  and  '  to  progress ; '  speaks  of  having  *  sweet  music  enough 
vp  among  the  harps  and  angds  ; '  and  of  a  '  sickle  whUperin.g  to  the  bending  corn,  as 
ships  of  war  go  sluetlng  by,' etc.  His  literary  manner  strikes  us  as  an  imitation  of 
Mr.  Dewey's,  though  it  lacks  the  eloquence  and  elegance  of  that  fine  writer.  But  the 
matter  is  the  thing ;  and  no  reader  of  candor  will  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the  work  before 
us  without  being  entirely  satis: fied  with  that.  The  volume  discusses,  and  discusses  well, 
questions  of  immediate  interest  to  our  country  and  age,  and  which  are  connected  with  the 
great  principle  of  Reform. 
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A  Gallop  among  AMKRicATf  Sckjiert  :  or  Sketches  of  American  Scenes  and  Military  AdTen- 
ture.  By  AuuuKTUft  E.  SiLLiMAN  New- York:  D.  Apflbton  and  Coxpant.  Philadeljiliia : 
Ueorok  S.  Appleton. 

Here  arc  twcntyrfour  gosaippinj;  letters  from  one  who  feels  acutely,  tnd  participates 
joyously  in  nature  in  all  its  phases ;  an  American,  who  loves  his  native  sceneryi  his 
country's  deeds,  traditions,  and  the  '  perils  she  has  past ; '  who  is  aufait  at  hunting,  gun- 
nings, fishings,  and  most  other  sports ;  and  who  has  a  style  that  takes  the  hue  of  the 
moment,  and  stands  the  author  in  stead  of  a  pencil.  As  these  epistles  appeared  origi- 
nally in  the  '  New- York  American '  and  other  metropolitan  journals,  and  are  not  altogether 
unknown  to  the  public,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to  the  very 
tasteful  little  volume  in  which  they  are  collected  together.  We  must  advert  however  to 
a  defect  of  commission,  in  one  or  two  of  the  letters,  which  greatly  roars  the  interest  of 
the  scene  which  the  writer  intends  very  graphically  to  describe.  We  mean  the  inordi- 
nate dashing  of  almost  every  word  in  a  sentence,  which  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  sketch 
of  '  Ba.ss-  Fishing  off  Newi>ort.'  A  writer  whose  ideas  are  always  in  an  insane  jumble, 
may  be  pardoned  for  connecting  every  two  words  with  a  dash,  like  Mr.  John  Neal; 
but  one  who  does  not  depend  upon  such  a  shallow  artifice  for  a  night's  lodging  in  tha 
memory,  should  eschew  this  bad  i)ractice  of  indifferent  scribblers.  It  can  8or\'e  tha 
purposes  only  of  such  writers  as  are  compelled  to  simulate  soul ;  to  palm  off  the  drudge- 
ries of  memory  for  the  ebullitions  of  imagination  ;  '  the  (coinage  of  the  counter  for  eur> 
rency  hot  from  the  mint  of  fancy.'  Sketches  drawn  in  this  rambling  slip-shod  style  are 
to  legitimate,  life-like  descriptions  what  '  the  Coward's  '  pictoral  pen-and-ink  signs  aia 
to  a  respectable  crayon-drawing,  to  say  nothing  of  a  good  painting.  But,  revrrtons  it  na9 
moiUou-t :  We  trust  the  '  Gallop '  will '  go  off  at  a  galloping  rate.'  It  deserves  to  ^o  ao^ 
for  various  merits.  TV'o  pretty  wood-engravings,  the  one  representing  a  colored  servmat 
bringing  up  two  fine-spirited  homes,  and  the  other  the  same  party  leading  them  way- 
worn to  the  stable,  appropriately  begin  and  end  the  volume. 


History  of  Eddcatiox  :  with  a  Plax  of  Culture  axd  Ixstrvctiott.  By  H.  J.  SinTHi,  A.  IC. 
ProAfssor  of  MiHJcni  IjRiiguafl^es  in  Pennsylvania  College.  Family  Library :  No.  190.  New* 
Yurk:    Harpkr  and  Brothers. 

This  volume,  the  author  informs  us,  is  '  based  on  Christian  principles,  and  designed  to 
aid  in  the  right  education  of  youth,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally ;  *  and  a  eur^ 
sory  examination  of  its  pages  has  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  design  of  tha 
writer  has  been  well  carried  out.  His  aim  was,  to  present  a  'complete  system  oi peda 
gof^ics^  its  principles  and  its  methods,  in  a  compass  as  narrow  as  might  be  consistent  with 
clearness  and  due  copiousness  of  detail.'  No  similar  attempt  it  is  believed  is  extant  in 
the  English  language.  The  writer  makes  no  pretensions  to  originality,  as  regards  Iba 
general  plan  and  matter  of  his  work.  In  the  days  of  his  academic  study  he  heard  a  few 
lectures  on  pedagogics,  (from  *  patlagogick '  and  *  {xi'dagogisch '  of  the  Germans,  teima 
implying  the  science  of  education  in  its  whole  coin|»uss,)  from  which  notes  were  taken  at 
the  time,  and  which  constitute  the  ground-work  of  the  volume  before  us,  of  which 
they  furnish  the  plan  and  a  greater  part  of  the  matter.  They  have  been  ver>'  consider^ 
ably  expanded,  and  have  received  numerous  a<Mitions.  to  adapt  them  to  the  wants  and 
peculiar  circiunstances  of  the  American  public.  Judicious  use  has  also  been  made  of  tha 
large  and  excellent  work  of  Schwarz,  *  Erziehungslehre,  in  dnei  Bftnden/  the  ooataaM 
of  which  have  been  abridged  and  condensed,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  compaai  of 
our  author's  design. 
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The  '  NocTES  AMBRosiANiE  : '  Christopher  North.  A  very  remarkable  place,  in 
the  minds  of  tens  of  ihousands,  is  the  oyster-cellar  of  Ambrose,  in  Edinburgh,  where 
were  held  those  world- renowned  gathering's  of  choice  and  various  spirits,  whose  *  say- 
ina^s  and  doings '  were  so  long  chronicled  in  the  '  Noctes  Ambrosianct '  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  These  shadowy  characters  *  rolled  into  one '  take  form  in  the  person  of  old 
Christopjier  North.  *  Few  find  any  difficulty,'  says  the  Edinburgh  Review,  *  in  call- 
ing up  before  the  mind's  eye,  with  nearly  the  same  vividness  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
acquaintance,  the  image  of  this  venerable  Eidolon;  who  unites  the  fire  of  youth  with 
the  wisdom  of  age,  retains  an  equal  interest  m  poetry,  philosophy,  pugilism,  and  political 
economy ;  in  short,  in  all  the  outgoings  of  the  world  around  him,  in  which  eithef  matter 
or  spirit  have  a  part ;  and  who  passes  from  a  fit  of  the  gout  to  a  fit  of  gy'mnastics,  and 
carries  his  crutch  obviously  les?  for  purposes  of  use  than  of  intimidation.'  The  rankest 
possible  of  tories  is  'old  Kit,' and  yet  no  lieartso  readily  overflows  for  the  sorrows  of  the 
poor  and  the  lowly  ;  no  one  sympathizes  so  deeply  with  the  loves,  hopes,  and  all  pure 
afl'ections  of  the  humble  peasantry  of  his  native  Scotland.  In  short,  bitter  as  he  often  is, 
when  his  prejudices  are  nettled,  and  violently  abusive,  moreover,  of  those  who  are  poli- 
tically  or  otherwise  opposed  to  him.  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  while  reading  his 
pas^^es,  that  he  is  one  of  the  kindest  and  best-hearted  creatures  in  the  world.  The  four 
volumes  before  us  contain  copious  extracts  from  the  *  Noctes '  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
Many  of  the  political  discussions,  of  local  interest  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  and 
now  passS,  even  in  Great- Britain,  might  have  been  omitted  by  the  compiler  with  advan- 
tage. Full  of  beauty  as  the  volumes  are,  we  yet  cannot  commend  them  as  well  calcu- 
lated for  cousenuive  perusal.  They  are  capital  take-down-able  books  from  one's  library- 
shelf,  for  an  hour's  daily  reading ;  and  in  this  manner  should  we  recommend  them  to  be 
gradually  devoured.  But  our  purpose  was  to  introduce  to  the  reader  some  of  the  many 
passaged  we  have  segregated  from  the  volumes  for  theur  entertainment.  The  recent 
tragedy  in  this  city,  connected  as  it  was  in  the  outset  with  gaming  and  gambling-houses, 
gives  a  fresh  force  to  the  following  vivid  picture  by  the  '  Ettrick  Shepherd,'  who  thus 
replies  to  a  remark  of  North  tl^t '  many  good  and  great  men  had  shaken  their  elbows : ' 

'  Come,  come  now,  Mr.  North,  and  dinna  allow  paradox  to  darken  or  obscure  the  bright  light 
o'  your  great  natural  and  acquired  understandin'.  '  Good  and  great '  are  lofiy  epithets  to  bestow 
on  ony  man  that  ia  born  o'  a  woman ;  and  if  ony  such  there  have  been  who  delivered  themselves 
up  to  AJn  and  shame  and  sorrow  at  the  garnnig-table,  let  their  biographers  justify  them  ;  it  will 
give  me  pleasure  to  see  them  do  't ;  but  such  examples  shall  never  confound  my  judgment  o'  right 
or  wr(»ng.  '  Shake  the  elbow ! '  What  mair  does  a  parracide  do  but '  shake  his  elbow '  when  he 
cuts  his  father's  throat?  The  gamester  shakes  his  elbow,  and  down  go  the  glorious  oak  trees 
planted  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  some  ancestor  who  loved  the  fresh  smell  o'the  woods;  away 
go  thousands  o'  bonny  braid  acres,  ance  a  princely  estate,  but  now  shivered  down  into  beggarly 
parcels,  while  the  old  house  seems  broken-hearted,  and  hangs  down  its  head  when  the  infatnated 
laird  dies  or  shoots  himself.  O.  man !  is  na  it  a  sad  thought  to  think  that  my  leddy,  aye  sae  gra- 
cious to  the  puiij  should  hae  to  lay  down  her  carriage  in  her  auld  age,  and  disappear  frae  the  Ha' 
into  some  far-off  town  or  village,  while  he  that  shonld  ha'  been  the  heir  is  apprenticed  to  a  writer 
to  the  Signet,  and  becomes  a  money-scnvener  in  his  soul ! ' 


CTEo  iu  Ibe  lawn  u'nmun  tenel'  in  drewai?)  in  a  lamp-liiibled  ha',  nunithed  likii  ■  palace.  Bad 
Ai'  o'  weel-drBmed  corapany,  Ihe  nuiil  o'  Ibsm  «illui'  round  ■  (rem  green  crnuaj  uhlo,  wi'  •'  Ibe 
pampbsniBliao'dB9lrD('ll»ii  and  a' the  bulrunisDU  o' thai  dnadl\i'  irada.  Allbongti  Uk  (■eca 
W<R  new  ID  me,  Ididna  leel  aaif  ihejr  v/cnattw-,  but  I  joined  amang  Ifaem  wilhciul  lukin'  qnaa- 

panj'  I  toelc  a  likin'  to — fine  yonng,  lall,  elegaiU  eUeli)  aoms  o'  Ibem  wi'  Mask  noelu,  like  otB- 

my  hean  warm  loward,  and  msll  loo  wi'  i  Mniaiion  malsi  Biebealn'  o'  klndneai  and  pbr :  fbt 
iilihDn^4lieylriod  lobe  metty  and  careleubelweemhe  chance,  o' [be  game,  Ibeir  e'en  anJtfirir 

middie->sed  men,  wi'  aileady  dour  look,  nolo  be  peneualed,  and  a  nlloiu  crnelly  in  Iheir  c>(a, 
■ic  u  I  aoem  DbHrnd  amoiig  a  kniM  o'  Engliihen  ai  an  eiecuUon  la  Embro', whs  mja  kapt 
wbiaperin' to  ang  anilber,  wbsn  ibe  Pnrier  WBaslannin'anl1ieacaflbld,*nd  tbanlmluB'  Mttiai, 
and  lluB  rather  laiirtiii',  iliougtx,bo  had  been  ane  o'  Ihelr  ain  nog  befcrs  ooadenuudoD.  TkMi 
ek,  fUr!  eh,  Stti  only  ibmkim'i)  white,  ailireiy-halred  heada  belinting  la  raea  alwcen  aavonqr 
and  eighty  yoara  a'  m^K,  nrperbaH  ayom  Jimracure,  were  inlefpaaedamaiig  ibe  ainea  rouod  tbtt 
tcttclbia  nbfe.  Some  a'  Ihem  atild  men  bad  u  reverend  enunlenaneea  u  imy  elder  a'  lb«  kiik  i 
high  and  buelLeclpalnonaandforvbead*;  <ofru  wi'  gold-mounted  tpect ;  and  Ihey  hold  Ihe  caida 
In  Ihelr  haodi  jnil  ai  if  they  biLd  been  Bible*,  wi'ipaic  and  lolenin,  ay,  even  piuna  enprcaaiaa, 
Andflverandannngrealanoala  o'ftillar  were  beeoming  Iheira,  wbieh they  ecarrely  pretended  ID 
IcKikai;  bai>iiUibe|rcontiaDsd  and  nmilneed  playln' uke  imagea.  Bui  now  a' iba  Kent  bagui 
(o  break  up  into  Irregnlarily ;  Ibr  Ihe  aoul  in  sleep  la  like  ■  ibip  in  an  aim  o'  the  aea  aoUDg  nxraji- 
loina.    The  wind  ctnuea  a  hundred  oppuaite  wmyi,  and  gin  ahe  batna'  lei  drop  her  anfhor,  (a*]«jv-^ 

beiwi  la  rage  wltWl  ony  apparent  caue.niidlhe  hair  pany  to  tou  about  like  irees  in  Batom,' 
fiae  Ihe  traima  lo  the  anid  men.  And  a' at  ance,  Ihere  wai  Ihe  Oanh  and  the  cneko'a  nalol,  uiJ 
abannleUi^haimdboy  lell  off  hia  chair  in  a  blaze,  lur  the  di«-barge  had  aithimoaBfei  and 
blnidy  wu  bii  pale  face,  a>  bit  ain  briihcr  llAed  hia  ihallered  head  trat  Ibe  floor.  Nane  a'  dw 
anldgiay-headedloen  movedamuiele;  but  ttiey  buttoned  up  iheir  ponehei  and  look  Iheii  greet. 
Foata  off  peg!  on  Ihe  wa',  and  wiihoin  jpeakin'  ditappeand.  Ban  did  liie  ml,  only  wi'  J^u  and 
frighl,  and  nane  but  me  and  Ihe  Iwa  brilhera  waa  left ;  brilhen  I  aaw  Ihey  Wen,  for  like  wen 
Iber  aa  Iwa  flowen,  the  ane  ot  which  had  lu  iialk  bfolien  and  ha  head  wilbered,  while  Ihe  itiMr, 
ahpough  Hubun,  aeeoafl  to  drot^  and  nunni,  and  u  hae  loai  oiuei  n'iia  heauiy^  I  tward  ktm 
raTin'  aboui  hii  ihiher  and  bii  luoifaei,  aud  ibe  name  o'  the  place  the  anld  folk  lived  In,  and  mm 
heea'd  Caroline:  Hladiiail  brMier'i  iweelbeBrl!  We  were  on  ourkneea  baiide  [he  eiiii>ae,uid 
he  lore  itpen  Ihe  waialcdai  end  aUn,  and  pur  bin  hand  Id  bia  brilber'a  breaai,  in  mad  deapeiAtMA  o" 
hnpe  10  hear  hia  hean  beaiin.'  But  ihe  lasi  lob  waa  anbbed;  and  then  ho  looked  up  ia  ni*  Awa 
and  gbwsnd  al  me  like  ane  donienled,  and  aiked  me  wha  1  waa.  and  ifll  wm  me  thai  had  UIM 
hialwilher.  A' Ibe  time  our  kn«a  were  dabbled  in  Ihe  Mnid,  and  a  Iboaaawl  gbaMly  liahU  ud 
ahapea  and  la»a  wavered  abre  my  e'en,  end  I  waa  tick  ■■  dealb.  I  cried  oni  Hi  Ibe  puii  felkiw 
that  I  waa  Ihe  Eniiek  Shepherd,  and  would  lull  him  to  Allrivc,  far  awe  fra'  a'  Ibe  bonora  o'  hell 

dRain  ■ '    And  thank  Goo  1  a  d'renm'  il  was :    lor  I  brake  Ibrongb  il^  tramneli  a'  alerp  wi-  a 

Well  m\ghl  CHRisTornEH  respond  lo  lhi»  eloqiienl  picture,  'James,  you  bnve  aflecled 
me  I '  So  lie  1u»  us  *  and  we  pius  lo  anotber  speaker,  discoursing  upon  Ibe  power  of 
art.  '  Alter  all,  Ticileu,'  aaya  North,  'what  equals  Naliire!  1  lan  ail  here  with  my 
cigar  in  my  mouth,  and  as  the  whilT  asiwnds,  Taticy  sees  the  spraif  oT  Slonebyers,  or  erf" 
Iha  Falls  or  Beatily,  or  the  radiant  misls  or  Ibe  tlrwne  Nature  is  all  in  till  for  ihe  pur- 
poses of  poetry;  An  etark  naught.'     To  which  remark, '  [lius  then  Tickleh  : ' 

Uial  alalBly  areb  Item  nick  lo  loek,  under  wbieh  ibe  rasnent  liuii.  ■  . -irti.-i* 

in     nrknii.rtr«™i  tbai  long  line  of  pieciplce  with  dreadlbl  ot  ii.i:  ■■  \i.  ii.iiitr, 

liiwry,  wrilinihor  hiero^ypbic*  with  fin- !■: ■■!  ilroie 

..  thai  a  heraiii'a  cell!     An  acnoped  il ran 

_ __.  (Tioothiid  the  floor  tbrlbeknao  nf  Ihe  penilEnt.    Ari  i  :,![hpi. 

iniln  IbM  eemeleiy!    An  cbnnjied  ihe  hnilow  nek  into  a  Ininl.  ..:  wm 

roae  m  Ibe  nan  which  An  bad  nombored,  end  sprinkled  ini-  i  m  eif 

beann!   la  agieal  military  roadoveramonnLaingrnaningwilh  m-  ii">». 

aaaiuUngwiihbandiaf  mnaic.  Inunpling  with  caVBl(y,red.  blo,>  :'  :<>'•?•, 

puotical  ihan  n  vail  unlniddpn  Anden.  majiiiflonnt  at  may  be  li>  •niicmJ.-,  I)tric"ih  »ir  mcKin  and 
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stars  ?  Is  a  naked  savage  more  poetical  than  with  his  plume,  war-mat,  and  tomahawk  ?  Is  a  log 
of  wood,  be  it  a  whole  uprooted  pine,  drifting  on  the  ocean,  as  poetical  as  a  hundred-oared  canoe? 
What  more  sublime  than  the  anchor  by  which  a  great  ship  hangs  in  safety  within  the  roar  of  the 
whirlpool? — than  the  plummet  that  speaks  of  the  rock  foundations  of  the  eternal  sea?  What  is 
the  chief  end  of  man  ?    Art.    That  is  a  clencher ! ' 

What  a  picture  is  this  by  the  Shepherd  of  the  counterpart  of  Thompson's  *  round, 
fat,  oily  man  of  God,'  swimming  in  the  sensuality  of  one  and  all  the  appetites : 

'  O  MAN !  gin  you  but  saw  him  eatin' !  He  helps  himself  at  ithcr  folks'  tables  Mri*  a  long  arm 
to  the  sappiest  dishes,  and  never  calls  on  the  lass  for  bread.  He  is  nae  bread-eater,  nor  polatoe, 
either  ;  uuething  but  flesh  will  satisfy  the  carnal  chiel  within  him  ;  ajid  before  he 's  half  done  din- 
ner, what  wi^  cleanin'  his  hands  on  it,  and  what  wi'  wiping  his  greasy  chops,  the  napkin  athort 
his  knees  is  crumpled  up  like  a  night-cap  frae  an  auld  gcntleman-s  pow  that  wears  powther  and 

ftomatum.  Then  to  see  him  sittiu'  a'  the  time  beside  the  verra  bonniest  bit  lassie  in  a'  the  party ! 
eaniiig  his  great  broad,  yellow,  sweaty  checks  within  an  inch  of  her  innocent  carnations !  8weet, 
simple  girl !  she  thinks  him  the  holiest  of  men,  and  is  blind  and  deaf  to  his  brutalities.  O  save  the 
liiuwhite  from  the  owlet^s  nest !  But  the  puir  bonny  boardin'-school  lassie  has  siller,  a  wantle 
o'  siller ;  thousands  o'  pounds,  aiblins  five  or  six ;  ana  in  twa-three  years  ye  see  her  walkin'  by 
her  lane  vd'  a  girlish  face,  but  white  and  sorrowful,  leadin'  a  toddlin'  bairn  in  her  hund,  and 
anither  visible  aneath  her  breast ;  nae  husband  near  her.  to  gic  her  his  arm  in  that  condition ;  nae 
decent  servant-lass  to  help  her  wi'  the  wean,  but  quite  alone  ;  no  very  weel  dressed,  and  careless, 
careless  ;  speakin'  to  nane  she  meets,  an'  saunterin'  wi'  a  sair  heart  down  the  unfrequented  lanes, 
and  awa'  into  a  field  to  sit  down  on  the  ditch-side  weepin',  while  her  wee  boy  is  cha^g  the  but- 
terflies amang  the  flowers.' ' 

In  a  farther  discourse  upon  this  general  theme,  North  remarks  as  follows  upon  the 
tendency  of  small  clerical  intellects  to  impertinent  assumption  and  dogmatical  ill- 
manners.  We  have  encountered  some  memorable  illustrations  of  the  justice  of  his 
animadversions :  '  It  requires  that  a  man  should  have  a  strong  mind  to  get  into  a  pulpit 
every  seventh  day,  and  keep  prosing  and  preaching  aviray  either  at  people  in  particular, 
who  are  his  parishioners,  or  at  mankind  at  large,  who  are  merely  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
without  contracting  a  confirmed  habit  of  general  impudence.'  But  once  more  to  our 
extracts.  Here  are  two  passages  *  of  and  concerning'  the  ladies ;  the  one  by  Tickles, 
the  other  from  the  sarcastic  Christopher  : 

'  The  female  mind  knows  intuitively  all  that  is  worth  knowing ;  and  the  performance  of  datr 
with  women  is  simply  an  outward  manifestation  of  an  inward  state  agreeable  to  nature  ;  both 
alike  unconsciously,  it  may  be.  existing  in  perfect  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  life. 
Books  may  or  may  not  cherish  and  direct  the  tendencies  of  a  female  character,  naturally  fine, 


sand  volumes.  For  one  domestic  incident  shall  teach  more  wisdom  than  the  catastrophes  of  a 
hundred  novels  ;  and  one  single  smile  from  an  infant  at  its  mother's  breast  may  make  that  mother 
wiser  in  its  love  than  all  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  the  poetry  of  Wordswobth.*  •  •  •  *The 
most  speculative  genius  is  oAenat  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  species  of  a  human  being  foreshortened  by 
a  young  lady.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  with  artists  of  the  fair  sex  to  order  their  plumed  chivalry 
to  dash  down  precipices  considerably  steeper  than  a  house,  on  animals  apparently  produced  between 
the  tiger  and  the  bonassus.  When  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  something  like  the  appearance  of 
water  between  what  may  be  conjectured  banks,  they  are  not  very  particular  about  its  running  occa- 
sionally up  hill ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  a  stream  stealing  (]uietfy  below  trees  in  gradual  succes- 
sion, till,  disappearing  for  a  few  minutes  over  one  summit,  it  comes  thundering  down  another,  in 
the  shape  of  a  water-fall  on  the  head  of  an  elderly  gentleman  tmsuspectingly  reading  in  the  fore- 
ground.' ' 

We  do  not  know  how  the  subjoined  sketch  of  one  of  the  early  loves  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  may  affect  our  readers ;  but  excepting  Burns  we  know  not  the  man  save 
Wilson  who  could  have  written  it : 

'  On  I  Sir,  she  was  only  twa  months  mair  than  fifteen ;  and  thongh  she  had  haply  reached  her 
full  stature,  and  was  somewhat  taller  than  maist  o'  our  forest  lasses,  yet  you  saw  at  once  that  she 
wus  still  but  a  bairn.  Her  breast,  white,  and  warm,  and  soA,  and  fragrant  as  the  lily,  whose 
leaves  in  the  driest  weather  you '11  never  find  without  an  inkhn' o' Heaven's  dew,  not  perhaps 
what  you  would  ca'  a  dew-drop,  but  a  balmy  freshness,  that  ever  breathes  o'  delight  in  being  alive 
beneath  the  fair  skies,  and  on  this  fair  planet ;  wha  that  ever  saw,  wha  that  ever  touched  that 
bosom,  would  not  hae  been  made  a  poet  by  the  momentary  bliss !  Yet  as  God  is  my  judge, 
her  inotlier's  hand  busked  not  that  maiden's  bosom  wi'  mair  holy  love  than  did  I  place  within  it, 
mony  and  mony  a  time,  the  yellow  primroses  and  the  blue  violets,  baith  o'  them  wi'  but  single 
leaves,  as  you  ken,  amang  the  braes,  bat  baith  alike  bonnier,  oh!  bonnier  far,  when  sometimes 
scarcely  to  be  seen  at  all  atween  the  movings  o'  her  breast,  than  when  she  and  I  palled  them  frae 
amang  the  moss  and  tnAs  o'  lang  grass,  whispering  saft  and  dream-like  thoughts,  as  the  hill- 
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breMM  wmi  hy  nn  b  inildon, 

Iki;  uid  u  shi  hail  mn  brillirr,  I  wu  nbrillifrlolMi;  ihMh^  hirl  ihe  s  iiuli«Dr  niikcc; 

Dmvansdir.wlwiil^sid.liiherlbUatiemdaiid  bajih  Id  oiii,  whs  lemrt  hct  fiir  her , 


t.  AiBlflilMi,  panntleia  orptaui  'had  het  ftec 

, .. ^  „  «elnmo'.«™ir- 

i  the  dlH  Bhe  didim  lu 


card;  uiil  wiibom  being  naked  in  Bnsub  inr  plaid,  wIibd  ■  akin^K  ibQWcr  gssd  tVi  I  In 

bid  hnt  wltliin  lU  fhujdi,  nnd  hoT  heiid  lind  la  oc  htful  down  by  ui  hffl:aii«iBLe  pKaauns,  uL 
ie*&iD(r(ir»,aninrl1rEiul:  and  vken  I  •nk  lo  keriltBlTlB  ssnwM,k>irin}e(i,i>>ki«» 

^ jd  n«  hem  lu  Wgli  w  mgch  u  ui  grcel !    Ai  nin  u  Qon'i  in  buvcn,  iIif  fiiu  ofphui « 

Thsrc,  briide  Ihw  web,  alill,  loUlBry  wsll,  hard  we  Hi  Ibi  bam    ' 

yusuho' ikeraBUedn'o' huppineiitUiu  WDOld  nowbeenoni.         .   . 

Am  sic  hapjdiiHJ  ajqaed  to  bp  There  buide  thai  wetl -^  «ic  hiq^ineu  v 

bulMeltwr,  nne  feu  D' it'i  ever  Rlnmb' ;  for  Ibu  voice  wi^ni  wnTcilr 

Ihlainale  sulfa,  Bnd  on  ihe  Blrbl  «4nu  il  waa  Iieard  not.  and  devet  mn 

pMlm  in  IDT  liuher'a  hmue,  I  knew  ihal  a  ^reoj  dtuige  had  been  wi 

Ihi*  Bank,  diii  wuild,  iliis  IHe  ira«  dlKochonled  Ibt  ever,  and  ihe  plue  i 

NoBTn  remsriied  atone  of  tho  'Nuclei,'  that  whan  he  came  lo  die,  il  WBi  hi»  ipl«itltait 
in  hi*  lost  will  aiul  le^umenl  to  leave  his  ekull  lo  the  Shepherd  ;  lo  which  HniKt  replied : 
'  I'll  have  il  Bilvei^ mounted ;  the  lop  or  il,  Ibut  is,  Uie  organ  of  veaemtion,  wUich  in  you 
a  u  enormous,  lawii  00"  lilu:  Ihal  of  a  cocm-nul,  and  then  raslened  an  for  a  lid  1^  a 
bin^,  and  I'll  beep  all  laf  manuscripla  in  it.'  The  Shopherd  is  in  his  grave;  but  i^ 
when  CnaiETOrHEk  'hops  the  iwig,'  ('  lang  and  Iilc  may  il  be'  ere  that  BHd  event!)  his 
executors  shall  cany  out  Ihs  will  of  the  isslalor,  ws  sboiild  like  Of  all  things  ro  look 
upon  Uial  vast  treasiuv-houBe  of  wit,  htimor,  pathos,  pbitwopby,  poetry,  and  paasjon ; 
much  prefemnsat  ihe  same  lime,  however,  thai  Chbistophrk  should  bring  il  over  liere 
on  bis  own  shoulders,  ere  yet  it  haa  becume  the  mere  '  eage  of  Ihe  down  bird/  Ihe  shell 
of  the  BOuL 


A.N  OUOIMAI.  LVTTEB  OF  VoLTAIBS  ;  SOHI  L>OIDGIITS  In  OJS  LiFR. —  Familtu' 
thou^  some  of  our  readers  rnay  be  with  Ihe  more  eiuinenl  works  of  Voltaike,  we 
quBSlion  whether  many  of  them  are  awBTO  of  the  great  exleni  and  variety  of  his  wrttUiga, 
or  the  violeol  violMitiides  of  bis  slrongely-checkered  life.  As  introductory  lo  an  original 
episllo  from  lihi  pen,  the  anneited  running  sketch  may  not  provo  unaccsptahlo.  Voltaibb 
was  intended  for  the  law ;  but  oirciimslauces  diverted  his  genius  inio  iu  more  naiural 
channel ;  aa  his  '  Henriade,'  '.^ipe,'  and  '  Siecla  de  Louis  Fouriecnlh,'  early  bore  -wit- 
nesS'  Hia  rejiutatioa  for  bitter  sarcasin  had  the  usual  drawbacks  of  Ihal  gifl ;  tnany 
enemies,  and  net  unfrequent  punishments  by  imprisonmenL  At  one  period  he  was 
exiled  from  Paris  for  a  political  inlrigrue,  but  obtained  leave  to  relum  and  produoe  his 
tnigedy  of  'Arlemise,'  which  was  hisssd  on  iit  first  represeulttlion  ;  nor  did  hii '  £piu« 
&  Umuie,'  produced  soon  after,  meol  Willi  much  belter  auoccaa.  The  '  Henriade,'  how- 
ever, now  first  given  ID  Ihe  world  by  the  Abht  Desfoktaines,  (whoilofellle  mi.  and 
published  Ihe  poem  u  hit  oini,  under  the  title  of  the  'Ligue,')  added  greatly  to  tha 
renown  oT  Ihe  verilihle  writer.  '  L'IndiHcrel,'uBhorl  but  admirable  comedy,  stilt  Oatber 
enhuneed  his  &me.  Indeed  he  waa  now  a  Ikin  of  the  drat  water,  and  was  Ibund  every 
where  in  the  aociely  of  the  great  and  noble.  About  this  period,  lioweveri  a  painful  inoi- 
dent  taught  him  that  eminence  haa  ils  dangers  as  well  b>  its  pleasures  : 
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at  u  short  distance  in  liis  carriage,  cried :  *  That  will  do  1 '  With  a  heart  bar^ting  with  rage,  Vol- 
TAiuE  returned  to  the  Duke  de  Sllly,  recounted  his  fatal  adventure,  and  conjured  him  to  aid  him 
in  revenginif  an  insuh  which  seetncd  to  recoil  upon  liiinself.  The  duke  refused.  Voltaiee  imme- 
diately left  the  house,  swcarinj;  that  he  would  never  again  cross  the  threshold  of  its  door.  This 
just  resenlinent  was  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  Sully  from  the  '  Henriade,'  to  give  place 
to  MouNAY.  Voltaire,  disdaining  to  claim  legal  retribution,  or  in  despair  of  obtaining  it,  resolved 
to  seek  redress  with  his  own  hands.  He  shut  himself  up,  and  learned  fencing,  to  contend  for  his 
lite,  and  English,  that  he  might  live  out  of  Franoe,  should  the  chances  of  the  combat  compel  him 
to  leave  his  counir)-.  When  he  conceived  himself  in  a  situation  to  measure  swords  with  his 
adversary,  he  sent  him  a  challenge,  in  terms  the  most  insulting.  It  was  accepted  for  the  following 
day.  In  the  interval,  steps  were  taken  by  the  family  of  the  chevalier  against  Voltaire,  which 
would  perhaps  have  been  unsuccessful,  had  not  some  one  shown  the  duke,  then  prime  minister,  a 
poem  in  which  the  young  poet  had  written  an  epigram  against  his  person,  and  a  declaration  of 
love  for  his  mistress  !  He  was  arrested  and  a  second  time  confined  in  the  Bastile  for  six  months. 
Upon  regaining  his  liberty,  he  received  an  order  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  repaired  to  England. 
A  short  time  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  returned  secretly  to  Paris,  and  made  many  efforts  to 
meet  his  adversar>'.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  and  fearful  of  being  discovered,  he  hastily  re-crossed 
the  Straits.  England  at  this  time  was  laboring  under  a  dogmatical  irreligion,  which  was  founded 
on  an  erroneous  erudition,  a  rash  philology,  and  dangerous  metaphysics.  It  was  the  era  of  WoL- 
STON,  CnuBB,  Collins,  and  Bolingbrokb.  Until  now,  the  careless  scholar  and  mocker  of  the 
epicures  of  the  temple  and  the  rou6s  of  the  court  of  the  regent,  Voltaire  had  never  shown  hia 
impiety,  except  in  occasional  sallies  ;  the  doctrines  and  mysteries  had  as  yet  only  inspired  him 
with  bons-mots.  At  the  school  of  the  English  philosophers,  he  learned  to  reason  upon  his  infidelity. 
It  was  in  their  society,  and  from  their  works,  that  he  imbibed  all  the  facts  and  all  the  argimients 
which  afterward  served  him  to  contend  against  Christianity;  without  altogether  renoimcing,  how- 
ever, his  attacks  upon  it  through  pleasantry  or  satire  ;  a  species  of  warfare  which  best  accorded 
with  his  genius,  and  which  promised  better  success  among  his  fickle  and  trifling  countrymen. 
Twice  imprisoned  without  a  trial,  then  banished  from  his  country  by  despotic  authority,  it  would 
have  been  natural  that  the  hatred  of  arbitran*'  power  should  have  received  additional  strength  by 
the  intercourse  of  Voltaire  in  England  with  people  justly  jealous  of  their  civil  liberty;  but  it 
was  not  so.  The  despoiisnj  of  power  offended  him  less  than  the  empire  of  religion.  To  write 
with  impunity  against  it  was  almost  the  only  liberty  he  desired.  He  therefore  studied  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  English  rather  than  their  constitution,  and  frequented  the  assemblies  of  the  unbelievers 
rather  than  those  of  the  whigs.  Thus  the  tragedy  of  '  Brutus,'  conceived  in  England,  was  more 
a  college  reminiscence  than  an  inspiration  from  the  places  in  which  his  fortune  had  cast  him.  The 
heir,  the  descendant  of  HEyRY  the  Fourth  had  scorned  the  dedication  of  the  '  Henriade.'  It  was 
accepted  by  a  queen,  seated  upon  the  throne  once  occupied  by  Elizabeth.  '  It  is,'  says  he, '  in 
my  destiny,  as  in  that  of  my  hero,  to  be  protected  by  a  queen  of  England.'  This  edition  of  the 
'  Henriade,'  the  first  which  he  himself  produced,  was  published  by  subscription.  The  profits, 
wliicli  were  consic'erable,  are  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  large  fortune  which  he  afterward 
acquired.  He  remained  in  England  three  years.  While  there,  he  acquired  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  literature  of  that  country.  He  gathered  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  had  passed 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Cuarles  the  Twelfth,  King  of  Sweden,  the  facts  which  enabled  him 
to  write  the  history  of  that  celebrated  monarch.  He  also  sketched  those  philosophical  epistles, 
known  as  the  '  English  Letters,'  the  reception  of  which,  when  published  a  few  years  later, 
attracted  against  him  one  of  the  most  violent  persecutions  to  which  he  was  ever  exposed.  Time 
had  softened  the  bitterness  of  his  chagrin  and  calmed  the  violence  of  his  resentment.  His  friends 
recalled  him  to  Paris  ;  and  his  own  desire,  added  to  llieir  solicitations,  induced  him  to  return.  For 
a  long  time,  lodged  in  a  retired  faubourg,  he  led  an  obscure  and  almost  isolated  life,  occupying 
himself  alternately  with  literary  works  and  speculations  in  the  finances.  Having  mvesled  a  large 
Slim  in  a  lottcr)',  which  the  Comptroller  General  Desfoets  had  established  for  the  liquidation  of 
tlie  city  debt,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  draw  prizes  of  considerable  amount.  He  then  engaged  in 
commerce  with  Cadiz,  and  imported  corn  from  Barbary ;  operations  in  which  he  was  not  less  for- 
tunate. At  length,  Paris-Duverxey  gave  him  an  interest  in  the  supplies  of  the  Army  of  Italy, 
which  produced  him  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  francs.  He  then  secured  a  considerable  reve- 
inie  by  investing  his  funds  in  annuities.  It  is  true  that  among  the  noble  lords  to  whom  he  lent  his 
money  many  did  not  pay  him,  and  others  left  the  capital;  but  he  knew  how  to  repair  these 
breaches  in  his  fortune ;  and,  after  having  lost  much,  given  much,  and  expended  much,  he  was  at 
the  close  of  his  life  in  possession  of  an  mcome  of  sixty  thousand  livres.* 
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For  other  interesting  events  in  tlie  life  of  Voltaire,  connected  with  the  histoiy  of 
several  of  his  works ;  the  '  Philosophical  Letters,'  '  History  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,' 
*  Euriphyle,* '  Zaire,'  the  opera  of  '  Sainson,'  etc. ;  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  admi- 
rable and  comprehensive  paper  in  the  '  Biographic  Universelle.'  Meanwhile,  the  follow* 
ing  autograph- letter  from  Voltaire,  written  soon  aAcr  his  return  from  England,  for  whidi 
we  are  indebted  to  a  friend  whose  liberal  kindness  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  acknow- 
ledge on  more  than  one  occasion,  will  arrest  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader : 

*  Airif ,  Vitk  Miy,  173S. 

*  I  THANK  yon  heartily  for  your  enchanting  letter,  and  for  the  *  Craftsman*  you  send  me.  I  am 
not  wholly  displeased  to  see  that  my  works  are  now  and  then  the  ground  upon  which  the  repabli* 
cans  point  their  artillery  against  ministry.  But  never  I  would  utter  a  single  word  thai  would  ba 
shocking  to  a  free  and  generous  nation,  which  I  admire,  which  I  regret,  (raptet  was  doubtleM 
intended,)  and  to  whom  I  um  indebted.  It  is  to  >)e  imputed  to  the  printer  that  these  word*  are  to 
be  found  in  my  preface:  'Ces  Anglois  d'aujourd'hui  ne  rcsscmblent  pas  auz  Anglois  de  Gbom- 
WELL : '  he  should  have  printed  '  aux  fanatiques  dc  Cromwell  ; '  and  thus  it  is  to  be  read  ia 
the  errata,  and  in  the  late  editions.  I  entreat  you  therefore  to  clear  me  from  that  a^ienioii,  for  year 
friend's  and  for  truth's  sake. 

*  The  Abbot  Rotelin,  to  whom  I  speak  of  you  as  oAen  as  I  sec  him,  desires  ytra  would  be  ao 
kind  as  to  get  him  the  collection  of  all  the  'Craftsmen,'  and  to  send  him  for  the  fature  every 
that  shall  come  out.    He  docs  not  understand  English,  and  he  says  he  asks  it  for  one  of  hU  i 
who  is  a  great  master  of  the  English  language.    Tell  mc  by  which  way  you  will  aend  him 
collection  he  desires  so  earnestly :  he  will  be  very  punctual  in  returning  the  money. 

*  Yesterday  I  went  to  your  divinity,  Miss  Sale,  whom  I  found  musing  with  your  brother  and 
the  young  Bernard.  She  complaiued  of  my  negligence  toward  her  picture.  BsRiiAao  awoia 
he  had  wrote  nothing  about  so  fair  a  subject.  I  was  inspired  suddenly  by  her  presence,  and  I 
broke  out  in  these  verses : 

'  L'^H  fnnx  du  dieii  qui  sa  Tftrtu  condamne 
Hmit  daus  (i«>4  yeux  a  n^'yn  cotfur  meuoDuoa ', 
En  s:<upirant  oa  la  prend  p->ur  Diann, 
Que  vient  danaer  sous  lt»  truitn  de  Venus.' 

* '  Euriphile'  has  not  been  rewarded  with  a  great  success.  I  was  ready  to  give  it  to  the  pieas; 
but  this  very  hour  I  am  determined  not  even  to  print  it ;  ut  least  to  let  it  wait  in  my  closet  till  I  mar 
turn  a  fresh  eye  upon  it,  and  make  new  corrections  with  a  cool  head. 

'  Tell  me  what  way  I  mai  send  you  the  tmgedy  of  Julius  Cesar,  for  you  have  not  the  right  copy. 
As  to  tlie  English  Letters,  be  sure  I  'II  put  tlie  la<9t  hand  to  them  in  a  very  short  time.  I  have  noih- 
ing  at  heart  but  the  pleasure  of  study,  and  the  desire  of  your  return.  I  never  go  out  of  doora ;  I 
see  nobody  but  at  home.  I  hope  to  employ  such  a  studious  leisure  with  *  Euriphile/  the  RwjUfli 
Letters,  and  the  Age  of  I^ouis  the  Fourteenth. 

^  Meanwhile,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  forget  my  plates ;  remember  me  to  all  my  English  ftienda, 
lords,  players,  marchaiits,  priests,  w....s,  pocU,  and  generally  to  all  who  may  think  of  me.  Fkie- 
well  I    I  love  you  for  ever ! ' 

*  Jbiirn^z '  leads  us  to  a  postscript  on  the  last  page : 

*  I  know  Bernard  has  secretly  copied  the  compliment  which  was  uttered  by  I>UFaxsifX  to  the 
lords  of  the  pit.  I  am  sorry  Bernard  has  deprived  ine  of  the  pleasure  to  send  it  to  yon ;  but  I 
should  complain  more  of  you  if  this  copy  of  verse,  hastily  written  and  unworthy  of  yon,  shooM 
ever  be  published. 

*  They  say  here  the  new  <»pcra  is  written  by  Bernard  :  if  it  is  true,  I  wish  him  sneceas.  Oth- 
ers say  VoT  is  the  author :  if  »<»,  niuy  it  be  hissed  I    Farewell  again,  my  friend! '  v, 

Wr  have  given  the  above  letter  vrrhatim  et  titrratim,  as  it  stands  in  the  hand-writing 
of  its  author.  The  'Craftsman '  to  which  it  alludes  so  oAon,  was  a  journal  estabUshed  to 
oppose  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  adherents.  The  name  of  its  editor  wan  Nicho- 
las Amherst.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  letter  of  Voltaire  was  addrenaaad 
to  BoLiNOBROKE ',  but  thc  envclopc  having  been  lost,  before  it  came  into  the  poasesaioD 
of  the  gentleman  from  whom  we  derive  it,  the  fact  cannot  be  established  with  poailiw 
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certainty.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  a  personal  memento  of  such  a  man  as  Voltaire  ; 
for  althoug'h  the  world  must  lament  and  condemn  his  infidelity,  it  cannot  but  reverence 
his  g^reat  intellect.  *  Voltaire  I '  exclaims  Christopher  North  ;  '  Heavens  I  what  a 
genius  was  his !  So  grave,  so  gay,  so  profound,  so  brilliant !  His  name  is  worth  all  the 
rest  in  French  literature.' 


Scenes  in  Gotham,  •  long  time  ago.* — The  friend  o(  the  late  lamented  Sands,  to 
whom  we  were  indebted  for  the  early  and  unpublished  writuigs  of  that  true  child  of 
genius,  recently  given  in  the  EInickerbocker,  (and  who  kindly  promises  us  more  from 
the  same  source,)  is  the  author  of  the  following  daguerreotype-sketch  of  scenes  in  this 
metropolis,  what  time  it  was  ravaged  by  the  yellow  fever,  some  twenty-three  years  ago. 
The  writer  depicts,  as  with  the  colors  of  an  artist's  pencil,  the  scenes  which  he  cncoun^ 
tered  in  a  '  Ramble  through  the  Infected  District.'  The  malady  had  been  raging  for  a 
month  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city ;  and  all  the  seals  of  business  had  been  removed  to 
Greenwich.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  small  apartment  of  a  washerwoman, 
who  kept  for  the  time  a  boarding-house ;  and  being  determined  to  '  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shone '  had  let  out  her  garret  as  a  printing-office  and  her  cellar  to  a  blacksmith.  'We 
had  beside  in  the  family  a  half-starved  lawyer,  a  play-actor  in  the  same  predicament, 
two  bank-clerks,  and  a  Methodist  parson ;  and  what  with  the  printer's-devils  over  head, 
who  worked  ail  night,  the  Vulcan  below,  who  kept  hammering  all  day,  and  the  Metho- 
dist, who  gave  gratuitous  exhortations  at  all  times,  Matthews's  mail-coach  was  a  faint 
idea  of  the  medley  of  strange  noises  thus  produced.' 

The  writer  sallies  out  from  these  pleasant  lodgings,  and  proceeds  down  the  street ;  the 
throng  of  carriages  and  pedestrians  becoming  less  and  less  dense,  and  the  bustle  and 
hum  of  business  gradually  fading  on  his  ear,  until  he  finds  himself,  almost  soUtary  and 
alone,  brought  up  by  a  high  board-fence,  stretched  across  the  way  from  house  to  house, 
near  the  head  of  Liberty-street.  'Now  a  plain  board-fence,'  says  the  writer, '  is  one  of 
the  commonest  objects  in  nature ;  but  associated  as  this  was  with  disease,  and  death, 
and  desolation,  and  placed  across  the  grand  thoroughfare  of  business  and  pleasure,  it» 
incongruous  appearance,  and  the  melancholycauseof  its  erection,  could  not  fail  to  render 
it  an  object  of  interest,  although  one  of  deep  aversion.  It  seemed  a  feeble  barrier,  behind 
which  some  terrible  and  unknown  being  was  lurking,  ready  to  spring  forth  upon  the 
unwary.  The  idea  was  heightened  by  some  vagabond  boys,  who  were  trying  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  by  peeping  through  the  crevices  aud  knot-holes  of  the  fence,  as  if  to  get  a 
sight  o(  the  monster.' 

Maiden- Lane  was  deserted.  An  old  apple- woman  alone  remained ;  but  her  apples  had 
lost  their  fragrance,  her  fly-blown  *  cookies '  tempted  no  passer-by,  and  her  baked  pear» 
were  withering  on  the  broken  plate  which  contained  them.  The  guardian  of  the  Hes* 
perides  herself  seemed  to  have  relaxed  in  her  usual  vigilance,  and  a  starveling  urchin 
who  was  busy  in  filching  a  decayed  peach  from  the  stand  was  suffered  to  carry  off  hi9 
prize  unheeded.  A  yellow  man  near  by, '  who  opened  oysters  on  week-days  and  the 
French  church  on  Sundays ;  who  used  to  whip  little  boys  out  of  the  church-yard,  on 
Sundays,  and  put  the  doctor's  patients  in ;  and  who  beside  united  in  his  person  the  dif' 
feront  functions  of  street-sweeper,  carpet-shaker,  and  waiter-general  upon  the  living  a9 
well  as  the  dead,  was  sitting  disconsolately  on  his  cellar-door,  gazing  ruefully  on  a  bowl 
of  sickly- looking  oysters.  He  told  me  with  a  sigh  that  business  vras  at  a  stand ;  that 
people  came  no  more  to  eat  oysters,  hear  sennons,  or  be  buried  ;  that  carpets  were  shaken 
no  longer ;  and  that  there  was  not  even  an  idle  urchin  in  the  church-yard  for  him  to 
switch  out  of  the  enclosure  with  his  rattan.  His  nine  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood 
had  all  failed  him.  The  hand  of  the  dial  on  the  old  Dutch  church  in  Nasscui-street  had 
stopped ;  the  rooster  on  the  spire  was  becalmed ;  the  deep-toned  bell  forgot  to  chime 
the  hour ;  it  seemed  as  if  time  itself  had  paused.    A  tall,  grave-looking  personage,  in 
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yellow  8li[)pors,  was  8ui>erintending  some  laborers  who  were  sprinklins^  lime  in  ths 
chiircli-yard.  I  entered  inio  conversation  with  him  on  the  prevailing  topic,  the  origin  of 
the  fever.  He  told  me  that  beyond  a  doubt  it  was  produced  by  numberless  little  bugB, 
with  red  bellies  and  yellow  wings,  that  came  out  in  swarms  from  the  chinlcB  and  cran- 
nies of  the  grave-yard,  which  he  was  now  busy  stopping  up.  lie  showed  me  a  pewter 
basin,  containing  water,  which  he  said  was  tilled  with  those  he  had  caught  that  morning. 
He  said  they  were  '  extremely  minute,'  which  I  could  readily  believe,  for  it  was  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  unassisted  vision  to  behold  them.  On  a  sudden  I  was  startled  by 
a  grievous  cateru'auling ;  and  turning  my  head,  saw  with  amazement  a  host  of  cats, 
headed  by  an  old  black  Tom,  coming  round  the  corner  of  Pine- street  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, and  slowly  marching  up  Nassau-street.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  phe- 
nomenon at  the  time,  but  have  since  learned  that  they  were  going  to  get  their  daily 
rations  of  milk  from  a  benevolent  black  woman  ne^r  by.' 

Opi>ressed  with  the  contemplation  of  objects,  all  tending  toward  one  great 'public 
thing,'  the  writer  seeks  the  Battery,  where  he  had  taken  '  many  a  pleasant  walk  on  a 
.summer's  morning,  and  inhaled  the  pure  breezes  tliat  came  sweeping  up  the  bay,  with 
health-imparting  freshness,  as  if  to  greet  the  sun  on  his  rising.  Every  thing  now  seemed- 
changed.  The  grass  was  parched  for  want  of  moisture ;  the  weather  was  close  and  sal- 
try  ;  and  although  thick  clouds  rolled  over  head,  no  rain  fell.  Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred. 
All  was  calm,  and  still,  and  lifeless.  It  seemed  like  the  awful  pause  preceding  the 
eartluiuake.  Not  a  living  creature  was  to  be  seen ;  but  far  down  the  bay  miglit  be 
observed  some  little  vessel  rolling  in  the  calm,  with  sails  Happing,  as  if  panting  for  breath. 
The  scene  was  like  the  wild  pageantry  of  some  gloomy  dream,  in  which  a  different 
aspect  Is  given  to  well-known  places ;  when  the  mind  i.s  filled  with  \'ague  apprehensions 
of  impending  danger,  and  the  soul  .subdued  by  a  deep  and  dreary  sense  of  desolation.  I 
was  sore  sick  at  heart,  and  right  ghid  to  leave  the  spot  and  retrace  my  steps  homeward.' 


The  late  M.\iiqt:ess  Wellesley  :  Battle  of  Camperdown. — The  stimng  lines 
upon  the  ^Jhtth  of  Camprrtloini^^  cojiied  by  an  esteemed  frirMid  and  correspondent  frun 
the  MS.  of  the  laic  M;ir«iuesrt  WKLLKSLEY,and  publish(;d  elsewhere  in  tlio  present  num- 
b(>r,  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader.  De.*<cended  from  an  illustrioiM  ancH»try  ;  con* 
nected  by  cousanuninity  with  the  royal  house  of  P^antaganet,  and  the  most  noble 
families  of  F^ngland  and  Ireland;  an  eminent  statesman  and  scholar;  a  brother  of  the 
Dnkc  of  Wkm.incton,  and  kindred  to  iiim  in  q^enius  and  public  virtue,  as  in  name  and 
lincjige  ;  a  brief  reft'rence  to  the  diameter  and  ciireor  of  the  late  Marquess  will  not,  it  is 
believful,  be  deemed  inappro[>riate  in  this  ]>lace ;  the  mon>,  that  several  near  relatives  of 
the  illustrious  deceased  are  American  citizens  of  distinction,  known  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers in  the  Ignited  States  and  the  Canada.s.  The  Ma  npiess  Welles  ley  devoted  fifty 
years  of  his  life  to  the  ser\'ice  of  his  coimtr\'.  His  position  was  one  of  eminence  from 
the  first.  He  wa-s  the  friend  o(  Pitt,  Diwdas,  B.\thurst,  Sidmoutu,  and  others  (^ 
tiiat  class  of  statesmen.  As  Lord-Lieutenant  of  In;land,  Ambassador  to  Spain,  and 
Governor- Creneral  of  India,  he  wjis  alike  dwtingui.shed.  His  administration  especially  of 
the  government  of  India  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  He  arrived  there  at  a  period 
when  it  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  within  and  without.  It  was  his  destiny 
to  place  the  empire  of  Britain  in  that  country  in  a  ])0^iti<)n  of  honor  and  safety  which  if 
had  never  l)efore  attained.  He  added  to  her  possessions  forty  millions  of  subjects,  and  tea 
millions  sterling  annually  of  n;venue,  while  he  greatly  eleviited  British  character  in  native 
estimation.  The  wisdom  of  his  councils,  the  vigor  of  his  government,  and  the  enlai^gcd 
policy  of  his  administration,  have  become  historical.  '  It  exceeds,'  says  Aliso?!,  *  in  the 
brilliancy  and  importance  of  the  events  by  which  it  was  distinguished,  any  administm- 
tion  recorded  in  British  histor}'.    In  the  space  of  seven  years,  triumphs  were  accumuln- 
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ted  which  would  have  g^iven  lustrre  to  an  ordinary  century  of  success.  lie  added 
provinces  to  the  British  empire  in  India  larger  than  the  kingdom  of  France ;  extended 
its  influence  over  territories  more  extensive  than  the  whole  of  Germany ;  and  succes- 
sively vancjuished  four  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  who  could  bring  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  into  the  field,  whereas  the  empire  itself  hever  had  twenty  thousand  European 
soldiers  under  its  banners.'  Beside  his  brilliant  victories  in  Hindostan,  he  subdued  the 
formidable  French  force  at  Ilydrabad,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  and  he  utterly 
destroyed  the  power  of  Tippoo  Saib.  It  was  to  his  foresight  and  patriotism  that  his 
country  was  indebted  for  the  junction  of  an  English  and  Anglo-Indian  army  on  the  plains 
of  Egypt,  for  the  expulsion  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  a  formidable  French  army. 
He  planned  the  capture  of  Bourbon  and  the  Isle  of  France,  of  Java  and  Manilla  ;  and  he 
swept  the  Indian  seas  of  French  privateers.  As  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflairs,  he  planned 
the  northern  alliance,  which  ended  in  detaching  Russia  and  Sweden  from  the  power  of 
France  —  the  first  prelude  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  "While  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Foreign  Department,  he  commenced  measures  for  recognizing  the  independence  of 
South- America  ;  and  this  and  other  questions  of  his  policy  were  subsequently  followed 
up  and  acted  on  by  Lord  Castlekeagh  and  Mr.  Canning.  But  the  peaceful  triumphs 
of  religion,  learning,  and  morality  were  not  less  undeniably  his  own.  He  founded  a 
church  in  India,  and  supplied  it  with  ministers,  and  caused  the  Scriptures  to  be  translated 
into  every  language,  and  offered  for  sale  at  a  low  price.  He  gave  countenance  to  the 
missionaries,  yet  allowed  no  forcible  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  natives.  He 
suppressed  infanticide  and  human  sacridces  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  He  established 
a  college  and  endowed  it ;  and  he  did  good  service  with  his  pen.  To  say  nothing  of  his 
belles-lettre  compositions,  his  writings  on  the  agriculture  and  natural  history  of  India,  and 
on  the  improvement  of  the  g^reat  cities  of  the  East,  are  warmly  commended  by  the  best 
authorities.  As  some  reward  for  his  labors  in  the  public  service,  the  minister  of  the 
crown  offered  him  on  his  retirement  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  he 
mai^^nanimously  refused.  Such  a  man  was  the  laie  Marquess  Wellesley  ;  and  well 
did  he  deserve  the  honorable  orders  that  were  heaped  upon  him,  and  the  statues  raised 
to  his  memory  by  a  grateful  people.  He  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  age 
and  nation. 


TnE  ABBOTT.HFORD  EDITION  OF  THE  Wavkrley  Novels.  —  It  is  Hot  long  siHce  we  noticed  at 
.««onio  length  the  superb  illustrated  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  now  publishing  every  fortnight 
ill  purts,  by  Mr.  Robert  Cadell,  Edinburgh,  Messrs.  Houlston  and  Stoneman,  London,  and 
.Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam,  New- York.  By  the  last  steamer  we  received  six  more  '  Parts;' 
coucluding  '  The  Antiquary,'  '  The  Black  Dwarf,'  and  running  for  into  'Old  Mortality.'  The 
paper  and  typographical  execution  of  Uiis  edition  are  superior  to  any  other  Englisti  serial  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  ;  while  the  illustrations  (there  are  more  than  seventy  in  number  in  the  six 
'piirt.s'  before  us  I)  both  on  steel  and  wood,  are  not  more  interesting  from  their  subjects  than 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  with  which  they  have  been  rendered,  both  by  the  pencil  and  the  graver. 
We  can  ea.<ily  perceive  that  this  expensive  and  very  rich  and  tasteful  series  is  with  Mr.  Cadell 
a  '  labor  of  love.'  The  possessor  of  all  the  Waverley  Manuscripts,  and  numerous  works  of  art 
and  vertu  associated  with  the  author;  his  intimate  friend,  moreover,  for  many  years ;  it  is  not  sur- 
prisiufi^  that  he  should  feel  a  warm  interest  and  an  honorable  pride,  in  handing  down  to  and  from 
this  generation  an  edition  of  Scott's  immortal  works,  in  a  garb  and  with  pictorial  accompani- 
ments l)efitiing  iheir  character.  We  are  sincerely  glad  to  know  that  the  demand  for  the  '  Parts '  is 
priuhially  Imt  .'<urely  increasing  in  this  country ;  and  we  trust  our  readers  will  do  themselves  the 
favor  of  still  farther  enhancing  the  sales.  They  can  do  so  at  a  cost  very  trifling,  in  comparison 
with  the  advantage  and  pleasure  they  will  secure.  We  Bay  ^  advantage  and  pleasure;'  for  it  is 
almost  like  being  personally  among  the  scenes  depicted  by  the  novelist,  to  read  his  works  as  here 
illustrated.  We  have  just  finished  a  re-perusal  of  'Guy  Mannering,'  for  example  ;  and  there  is 
not  a  .scene  or  person  in  the  work  in  which  the  reader  is  interested,  but  stands  before  him,  a  copy 
of  the  author's  original ;  Ellangowan  Castle,  Meg  Merrilies,  Dirk  Uatterack  and  his  cane,  views 
on  the  Solway,  Dominie  Sampson,  and  scores  beside. 
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IfiTSRART  AsKOCiATioxs.  — A  very  hurable4ooUfi^  pamphlet  is  before  us,  contuniny  a  'i 
ture  on  the  Advautagt'n  o{  AsMciatioiM  for  Laterary  Purposes ;  *  delivered  before  th«  *  De 
Lyceum'  of  Camden,  (S.  C.,)  in  Februar>'  last,  by  Rev.  Francis  P.  Lex,  A.  AL  The  ocops  wmk 
variety  of  thirt  priKluction,  and  the  importaut  truths,  illustrated  by  interesting  fects,  -which  h 
seiitrt,  should  have  secured  for  it  a  dress  more  befitting  its  merits  than  that  in  which  it  li 
to  the  public.  Literary  aiotociations  are  traced  by  the  writer  from  the  very  inftncy  of  letters 
to  the  proseiit  time.  Indeed,  but  for  these  associations  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  knowrledgtt  of 
letters  themselves  would  not  at  one  time  have  been  altogether  lost  in  Europe,  unid  the  leas  eaao* 
bling  pursuits  of  war,  conquest,  and  '  chivalry.'  The  ignorance  of  the  era  of  the  FbundaliaB 
Charter  is  truly  remarkable.  '  This  ancient  writing  bears  the  names  of  thirteen  oommuiden  who 
came  over  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  in  this  list  of  iUostrioiui  penona, 
whom  many  of  the  l)Oi(t  families  in  England  now  trace  their  descent,  there  is  not  a  single  one 
was  not  content  to  mnke  his  mark,  l)ecuu4C  he  had  not  that  small  degree  of  lemming  ^vhich 
needful  for  the  Aigning  of  his  name.'  Mr.  Lee  enforces,  with  earnestness  and  lonnd 
the  uece!(?(ity  c)f  literary  nsitociatiouM,  to  enable  men  to  resist  the  dominant  prejudices  and 
tions  of  the  hour,  in  a  country  where  labor  for  subsistence  and  the  desire  to  amas 
vails  to  such  a  degree  a*  in  the  United  States.  We  should  be  pleased  to  see  this  tttiII  mnsJilaiai 
and  matter-full  lecture  given  to  the  public  entire  in  some  of  the  mammoth  weekly  j( 
would  occupy  a  scarcely  perceptible  space  in  their  ample  folds. 


THE        DRAMA. 


Park  Thratrx.  —  Our  donkey  the  public  was  flattered  in  our  last  number  mi  the 

that  it  was  about  to  evince  itself  a  reasonable  quadruped,  by  returning  to  its  old  lamilinr 

and  to  Its  natural  and  wholesome  food.     But  lo !  its  vagarious  disposition  did  not  permit  it  19 

poke  its  susceptible  olfactories  farther  than  a  few  inches  within  the  stable-door,  when  awaj  It 

shambled  again,  with  a  snort,  a  bray,  and  a  whisk  of  its  posterior  appendage,  quite  shocking  10 

behold.    I)nt  wc  must  be  mild  and  easy  in  our  management,  and  coax  him  back  again  if  poasUito 

to  his  senses : 

'  If  I  had  •%  dnnlcv  m  would  nt  go, 
P  I  yiu  tliiiik  I  'd  wallop  Lim  7 
No!  Xij'  U3!  • 

Better  to  '  lure  the  gentle  jack-asn  back  again.'  'Billy  can  be  coaxed,  but  he  can*t  never  be  dimT.' 
Welch  and  Company  'being  gone,'  the  long  ears  of  our  quadruped  were  pricked  up  io  hear 
the  nnnouneement  of  their  Ruecewsors ;  when  behold !  the  mueh«admired,  truly  classical,  and  BOSl 
'  Greek '  dramn,  known  as  <  Tom  and  Jerr)','  ushered  befi>re  n  Park  audience  the  sdeniiBe  lb. 
T.  BELriiKR  Kay,  one  of  the  grenl  knwk-downs  of  foreign  celebrity.  The  averment  that  onr  baA 
dramatic  talent  '\a  imponed,  has  ever  been  used  ni<  a  sort  of  argument  to  prove  the  dearth  of  Ike 
American  article.  We  have  iK-en  (»bligcd  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ;  but  newr 
l>eforc  have  we  submitted  to  it  with  such  a  feeling  of  deep  humilintiim  as  came  over  ns  on  (he 
appearance  (»f  this  celebrated  man  of  science.  In  the  difTerent  departments  of  art,  America  c 
lx»ast  of  names  that  are  not  so  completely  overshadowed  by  those  of  foreign  repute,  Irat  that 
evidence  of  their  existence  con  still  be  dinccnied.  In  almost  nil  the  sciences,  too,  we  hare 
tofore  rejdiced  in  tolerable  pn>fessorH.  Our  alchemists,  it  is  true,  have  not  yet  exactly  discovand 
the  philosopher's  ittone,  but  they  are  pnibably  making  as  fair  progress  toward  it  as  an  thoae  of 
other  elime*.  But  alas !  and  to  our  shame  be  it  heralded  to  the  world,  in  the  *  science*  of  wUeh 
Mr.  T.  Belcher  Kay  is  a  profeswr,  we  arc,  to  use  the  cIiL-^sical  language  of  his  college,  obligad 
'  to  knock  nnder.'  We  are  pigmies,  where  our  Kiiglish  neighlnirs  are  giants.  TVi  ns,  and  widi 
a  deep  blush  of  monification  mantling  our  visoge  do  we  confess  it,  to  us  even  a  rfi^fay  of  An 
science  was  a  novelty ;  and  to  Mr.  T.  Belcuer  Kay  be  paid  our  thankful  orisons,  for  an  exhihtakn 
which  has  enlightened  onr  ignorance.  To  a  mind  imbued  with  a  taste  for  the  reBned  and  beai^ 
ful,  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  a  display  of  the  m.ble  science  of  Pugilism.  Hun  It 
something  in  the  sight  that  warms  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature ;  and  to  the  profoisofs  fhnmailiM 
there  must  be  in  the  praetiu  of  their  art  something  that  (to  use  an  expression  which  has  aarw  hiAn 
been  quoted)  '  comes  home  lo  their  business  and  bosoms.*    Not  agreeing  widi  onr  doahaj,  wa 
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did  not  afiect  the  circus.  There  appeared  to  us  to  be  something  in  it  bordering  (in  the  very 
slightest  degree,  it  is  true.)  upon  the  physical.  It  presented  exhibitions  that  were  not  altogether 
replete  with  mind.  The  workings  of  the  intellect,  except  indeed  in  the  rich  sallies  of  Mr.  Gos- 
SIN,  were  not  apparent;  and  for  this  reason,  we  repeat,  we  did  not  'cotton  to'  the  circus. 
In  the  new  science,  however,  through  the  mazes  of  which  we  have  been  inducted  by  the 
genius  of  a  T.  Belcher  Kay,  there  is  all  that  the  most  enthusiastic  worshipper  of  mind  could 
ask  or  seek  for.  And  what  place  so  fit  for  its  display  as  the  boards  of  the  Park  Theatre  ? — where, 
to  use  another  novel  quotation^ 

•  TDung  OenitM  winga  hi*  eagle  flight 
Rich  dew-drop*  shaking  from  hia  plumes  of  light  7 ' 

• 
a  spot  consecrated  by  the  muse  of  Shakspbars  and  but  slightly  desecrated  by  the  mews  of 
Welch  and  Company?  Who  so  proper  an  audience  of  the  ennobling  display  as  our  dear 
donkey?  —  and  right  merrily  did  it  wag  its  ears  and  eke  its  tail  upon  the  happy  occasion,  and  with 
a  gentle  bray  announce  its  sensible  approbation.  But  Mr.  T.  Belcher  Kat  has  retired  pro  tem- 
pore, and  the  Genius  of  Pugilism  bewails  his  absence ! 

Mr.  Booth.  —  Lucitts  Junius  Brutus  Booth  !  thou  erratic  star  in  the  theatrical  firmamentf 
stand  forth ;  while  here,  in  the  glowing  pages  of  this  Magazine  of  immortality,  we  blend  thy  name 
with  its  eternal  destiny !  Such  honors  as  the  grateful  hearts  of  all  admirers  of  the  'true  legitimate  * 
can  bestow,  have  been  showered  upon  this  son  of  genius  during  his  engagement  of  the  past  month 
at  the  Pork  Theatre;  and  right  well  were  they  merited.  If  a  deep  insight  into  character;  if  a 
moulding  not  only  of  the  outer  expression,  but  of  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  the  man  into  the  object 
to  be  personated,  impelled  and  fashioned  by  the  force  and  impulse  of  genius,  can  give  claim  to  the 
possession  of  the  requisites  of  an  actor,  then  has  Mr.  Booth  a  full  and  acknowledged  title.  Wo 
do  not  wish  to  be  enthusiastic,  but  to  speak  the  words  of  soberness  and  moderation,  when  we  say, 
that  since  the  days  of  Kean  we  have  seen  no  actor  who  so  completely  imlxxJied  the  meaning  of 
his  author,  who  so  fairly  set  before  the  mind  the  character  he  attempted  to  portray,  as  has  Mr. 
Booth  in  all  the  personations  which  he  has  exhibited  to  the  Park  audiences ;  and  without  entering 
into  any  criticism  of  his  performances,  we  will  say  generally,  that  they  are  of  such  lu character 
thai  we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  this  man  absolutely  to  resuscitate  the  drama  in  this  coun- 
try. A  series  of  such  performances,  faithfully  and  steadily  kept  before  the  Park  public  for  a  sea- 
son, with  short  intervals  of  good  comedies,  will  do  more  to  revive  our  long-dormant  taste  for  the 
drama  as  it  should  be,  than  would  all  the  fanciful  representations  of  opera  and  spectacle  that 
money  can  produce.  We  have  noticed  the  good  effects  of  Mr.  Booth's  fine  acting  upon  many  of 
his  chief  assistants  in  the  play.  Our  old  friend  Mr.  Abbot,  for  example^  has  never  displayed  to 
better  advantage  the  talent  which  he  always  possessed.  Mr.  Barry,  always  good,  seemed  to 
have  received  a  new  spur  to  do  better  still.  Mrs.  Vernon,  upon  whose  shoulders  so  much  has 
fallen  since  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Wheatly,  has  nobly  sustained  herself.  Miss  Buloid  has  only 
to  smile  at  any  time,  to  make  herself  welcome  4  but  during  Mr.  Booth's  engagement,  and  indeed 
from  the  commencement  of  the  season,  she  has  acted  with  a  grace  and  spirit  which  have  made 
her  a  greater  favorite  with  the  public  than  we  have  known  iLny  performer  to  become  within  so 
short  a  period.  We  believe  the  Park  Theatre  to  be  advancing  at  this  present  slowly  btU  steadily 
upon  that  enviable  turnpike  called  '  the  bi^-road  to  prosperity ;  *  and  we  wish  it  a  safe  jonraey. 


Mr.  Huntington's  PicTtraxs.  —  One  of  the  first  books,  beyond  the  Book  of  books,  in  which 
our  boyhood  took  delight,  was  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress'  of  Buntak  ;  and  we  at  once  'cotton  to  > 
a  taste  that  can  find  in  that  admirable  work  material  either  for  the  illustrative  pen  or  pencil.  We 
hoped  to  have  been  able  in  the  present  number  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  two  paintings  by 
Mr.  Huntington,  ('Christiana  and  her  Children,  and  their  companion  Mkrct,  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,'  and  '  Mbrct's  Dream,')  now  exhibiting  at  the  Granite  Buildings,  comer 
of  Broadway  and  Chambers-streets.  Our  limits,  however,  almost  before  we  are  aware,  are 
ncruiu  circumscribed ;  and  we  can  only  counsel  such  of  our  readers  as  may  have  the  opportunity, 
to  lose  no  time  in  visiting  these  felicitously-conceived  and  carefully-executed  productions  of  a 
young  yet  already  eminent  American  artist  No  criticism  could  add  to,  as  none  can  detract  from, 
the  interest  which  these  pictures 'cannot  fkil  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  every  thoaghtfal  obsenrer. 
They  must  be  seen,  to  be  adequately  iq>preciated. 
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Gossip  with  Readera  A!vd  CoBiiERi>oxDKNTfl.  —  Let  no  one  be  deterred  from  reading,  bee 
of  itis  length,  the  profound  and  cl«>qu('nt  article  which  openrt  the  *  Literary  Notice  '  dcpsrtmcin  of 
tlic  present  number.  It  id  one  of  the  nio^t  nnisterly  puper^f  we  have  ever  given  to  the  public  ;  «ad 
there  is  no  true  American  but  >vill  read  it  with  priilc  and  exultation.  The  writer  i»  a  distinguished 
American,  long  resident  abroad,  whotcc  name,  were  we  permitted  to  give  it,  would  add  if  posa- 
ble  to  the  interest  which  \\\*  corre;*pr)ndence  will  not  fail  to  excite.  •  •  •  Thkbk  are  eloquent 
truth  and  beauty  in  the  subjoined  paifnai^c  from  the  '  lArsiionfl  of  Autumn,*  by  the  Rev.  BSr.  Oi 
WOOD,  whose  admirable  picture  of  *  the  t^ca '  wc  quoted  in  a  recent  issue : 

a 

TuE  very  grass  itself  an  it  witheri*.  and  the  flower  n»  it  fades,  ncem  to  express  a  tnist,  in  their 
humble 
th. 
exhale: 

diword  ....  .  .  

character,  as  tht;  nii'UKlivM  of  Sjirinsr.  You  may  Ik;  ailiTtod  with  itiuhioiM  a«  you  listen,  but  it  is  a 
pudui'is  which  aooiIich  and  i«(>tiens.  not  disuirbs  and  trrriiiei*.  lean  i«ynipalhize  ^tn  the  man 
who  relieves  hiri  full  heart  by  werping  annd  the  autumnal  eniblcnmof  human  dissolution  ;  Imi  I 
muAt  only  wonder  at  him  it  he  wc«'pi<  icupa  of  angui.-^h  or  di-Apair.  I  could  not  weep  so,  ear- 
rounded  by  such  mild  and  uncomplaining  moniuirs.  I  perceive  that  the  honors  of  the  forest  an 
resigned  without  a  struggle.  Where vcr  I  turn,  all  is  ucciuicscence.  There  is  no  questioning  Iha 
will  of  Heaven.  Then;  are  nn  cries  when  the  leaves  pan  from  their  stems,  and  sink  to  the  gn>nnd. 
llow  can  I  do  violence  to  the  wpirit  of  submission  and  trust  which  is  dilfused  aliout  me  ?    It  lebnki 


Once  tn  us  the  Autumn  was  of  thi>  four  seaAons  <  the  saddest  of  the  year.'  It  is  not  so  novr.  In 
awakening  thoughts  of  frail  mortality  ;  of  the  loved  and  lost  who  have  gone  before  us  to  a  *  better 
country ; '  it  now  seem-*  to  us  to  full  far  short  of  the  Spring.  Oh !  this  wide-abounding  lipb  !— in 
tlic  air,  on  the  earth,  on  tlie  l)osom  of  the  glad  waters !  Tlic  fair  Spirit  walks  ibrih  in  her  beantj 
to  testify  to  the  goodness  of  the  Father  of  all  Mercies  ;  yet  Memor)-,  growing  wondrously  bright 
amid  the  brightness  of  Nature,  goes  back  to  one  who  only  a  little,  while  ago  worshipped  her  with  a 
poet's  fer>'ent  aflfection ;  but  who,  heedless  noic  of  the  reviving  venture,  or  the  gentle  rain  Aom 
heaven;  of  the  fleecy  clouds,  rolling  thnmgh  depths  of  blue;  of  soft  airs,  redolent  of  balm  that* 
come  wooingly  from  the  west ;  sleeps  in  his  untimely  grave ! 

*  Yes  !  there  they  left  him  :  roses  emw 
I'pfMi  the  turf  that  wraps  his  iKisom, 
And  rniiiid  tln^  ewniinr  breezes  Kiruw 
The  willow's  silver  blossom.' 

There  is  a  capital  article  in  the  lu-it  number  of  the  London 'Quarterly  Review*  upon  the 
^Moflem  System  of  Afltfrtisins;.^  Wc  have  gathered  together  a  few  examples,  selected  by  tha 
reviewer  from  the  Kngli'*h  jounmU.  which  we  think  will  amuse  our  nmders.  The  subjoined 
reminds  us  of  the  adverti-tement  for  a  *  pions  coachmnn.*  mentioned  by  SrnxET  Smith:  *  Wanted 
a  coachman,  to  take  chnrg<>  of  a  carriage  and  pair  of  horses  of  a  n>lii:ious  turn  of  mind !  *  '  Baku's 
antidote  for  the  sea>sickne<«'«  i.^  certified  by  .Mr.  AVilms.  steward:  '  It  was  token  by  a  jroung  ladr 
gojni^to  Rotterdam  in  the  (><>e:in.  who  found  great  relief  from  a  single  dose,  having  a  heavy  sea 
on  at  the  same  time  and  likewise  «ev«Tal  pentlemen.'  '  .Mr.  AVillfs.*  says  the  reviewer,  *  is  appa* 
rently  not  much  used  to  writing,  but  the  statement  is  highly  satiitfaetory-.'  Adverilscmento  *  To 
the  charitable  *  and  ■  To  the  Lord's  People  ^  are  nhnnd:int  in  the  London  journals.  A  pretty  spa. 
cimen  of  the  latter  endues:  'A  clear  Cliri-«u:in  trarie.-tman  is  in  want  of  forty  pounds,  to  pay  all 
demands  upon  him.  ere  he  iieeepi.<(  n  call  to  ihe  ministry  of  the  Kverlasting  Gospel,  which  ha 
believes  his  HeaviMily  Fathkr  ii  about  to  make  known  unto  him.  A  lady,  his  friend  in  CamisT 
the  Lord  as  revealed,  in  the  jxvwer  of  (fon  th<'  ILjIv  Ohosi.  thiH  ventures  in  simple  faith  to  try  the 
d(M>r  of  Providence  in  his  behalf:  and  would  leave  the  i^jim-  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  has  heait, 
hiuid,  breath,  and  pur-«e  of  men  at  sovercijfn  command.-  *  Need  we  sny,'  adds  the  reviewer,  •  that 
this  ^  dear  Christian  tradesman '  with  his  lady  friend  '  in  Christ  the  Lord  as  revealed,'  deserved 
to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's-tail  for  their  impudence  and  profanity  ? '  An  advertisement  for  Rat* 
will  be  admitted  to  lie  an  anomaly :  '  Wanted  immediately,  to  enable  me  to  leave  the  bouse  whieh  I 
have  fur  these  last  five  years  inhabited  in  the  same  plight  and  condition  in  which  I  found  it. 
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hundred  Live  Rats,  for  which  I  will  gladly  pay  the  sum  of  five  poands.  The  rats  must  be  Aill 
grown  and  no  cripples.'  This  was  a  thoroughly  conscientious  tenant,  fully  aware  of  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  him  by  the  ordinary  covenant,  to  leave  the  premises  in  the  same  state  m  which 
he  found  them.  One  of  the  testimonials  to  Cokorevb's  '  Balsamic  Elixir'  runs  thus:  '  Notwith- 
standing I  had  been  lately  married,  I  found  it  impossible  to  sleep  on  the  same  pillow  with  my  hus- 
band, but  was  obliged  to  be  supported  with  bolsters  in  nearly  an  upright  position.  This,  to  a 
person  in  the  situation  I  then  was,  was  extremely  unpleasant ! '  Her  husband  attests,  that  aAer 
taking  a  bottle  of  the  Elixir,  she  wm  '  enabled  to  lie  down  in  bed  once  more  I »  .  •  •  Our  read- 
ers will  agree  with  us,  we  think,  in  deeming  the  following  a  very  neat  version  of  an  interesting 
occurrence : 

THE     BEES     OP     SAINT     SIMON'S. 

For  «(?ver&l  years  the  bees  have  deposited  their  honey  in  the  tower  of  the  church  on  Saint  Simon's  island, 
off  the  coast  of  Georgia.    The  rector,  Re-v.  ILx.  Wa£,ksb,  has  regularly  sold  the  honey,  and  sent  the  proceada 

to  the  miseionary  funds.  ___ 

There  lies,  far  in  the  bosom  of  the  seas, 

An  island  fair ; 
All  summer  long  the  patient  little  bees 

Are  busy  there. 
The  honey  which  they  gather  in  their  round,  • 

Buzzing  from  flower  to  flower. 
They  hoard  it  in  a  quaint  bee-hive  they  'vc  fotmd 

In  the  old  church-tower. 

• 

Their  store  is  taken  every  year,  nor  do. 
•  The  bees  complain ; 

They  know  that  God  will  send,  next  spring,  a  new 

Supply  again. 
The  produce  of  their  careful  gatherings  goes 

To  men  in  lands  abroad. 
Who  preach  '  glad  tidings  of  great  joy '  to  those 

Who  know  not  Goo. 

Like  Jonathan,  when  fainting  he  did  roam 

The  hungnry  waste, 
How  was  he  quickened  when  an  honey-comb 

He  did  but  taste ! 
So  to  those  weary  laborers  on  lone  shores. 

This  humble  hive  supplies 
The  luscious  droppings  of  its  annual  stores 

To  light  their  eyes. 

Poor  Christian !  e'en  in  such  small  folk  as  t)iese, 

A  lesson  see : 
Doth  God  take  such  good  care  for  tiny  bees, 

Yet  none  for  thee  ? 
Then  say  not,  Little-faith,  thou  hioist  no  power 

To  gather  honey  too : 
All  round  thee  bloom  the  flowers,  ana  every  flower  • 

*    Is  filled  with  dew.  j-  b.  h. 

.Savannah,  Jan.  22,  184.3. 

O.vE  of  our  daily  journals,  (the  '  TH&«n«,' if  we  rightly  remember,)  in  a  notice  of  Wilsow** 
^NoctM  Ambrosiatup,^  took  occasion  to  rebuke  the  Knickerbocker  for  having  stated,  on  the  author- 
ity of  '  a  distin^ished  gentleman  from  abroad,'  that  Coleridge  was  '  a  portentous  bore,'  and 
at  the  same  time  to  quote  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  North,  as  expressing  great  admiration  of  his 
'  conversations.'  But  all  these  writers  had  other  opinions  afterward.  When  Coleridge  asked 
Lamb  if  he  had  ever  heard  him  preachy  Lamb  replied,  that  he  had  '  never  heard  him  do  any  thing 
else  I '  And  North's  praise  of  Coleridge's  '  speaking '  and  his  '  inspired  genius,'  is  rather  neu- 
tralized by  numerous  passages  from  the  same  pen :  '  I  could  cut  Mriih  a  blunt  knife,'  he  writes, 
*  the  throat  of  any  man  who  yawns  while  I  am  speaking  to  him,  especially  if  he  attempts  to  con- 
ceal his  crime,  by  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth  ;  ♦  yet  he  mentions  Coleridge  among  othexs,  as 
one  to  whom  he  could  not  listen  five  minutes  '  without  experiencing  that  sensation  about  the  jaws 
which  precedes  And  produces  the  yawn.'  Elsewhere  he  says :  '  Mr.  Coleridge  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  that  he  cannot  write  a  book,  but  opines  that  he  absolutely  has  written  several,  and  set 
many  questions  at  rest.  There  is  a  uwuU,  of  some  kind  or  another,  in  his  mind ;  but  peiiiaps  when 
he  awakes  from  his  dream,  he  may  get  rational  and  sober-witted,  like  other  men  who  are  not 
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tUioays  asUtp.*  There  is  a  satire  upon  his  *  eonversations '  too,  in  th«  sketch  of  *  idealism,  M 
explaiued  by  Kant  : '  ^  It  antagonizes  with  the  spirit  of  carnality  developed  in  the  idiosjrncraay 
arising  from  the  peculiarity  of  affinities,  indisputable  in  the  individualism  of  perfectible  power. 
Keeping  this  plain  axiom  in  view,  we  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  various  results,'  etc.  Bat 
Chbistophbr,  speaking  through  one  of  his  dramatis  personse,  brings  a  more  serious  charge  against 
CoLEBiDOE  than  simply  that  of  being  a  bore.  These  be  the  words :  '  He  is  not  only  a  plagiaiy, 
but  a  boniX-fide  thief.  SHAXSPSAaE  stole  from  Nature,  and  she  forebore  to  prosecute.  CoLEBiuaB 
has  stolen  from  a  whole  host  of  his  fellow-creatures,  most  of  them  poorer  than  himself;  and  I 
pledge  myself  I  are  bound  over  to  appear  against  him.  If  he  plead  to  the  indictment,  he  is  a  dead 
man  ;  if  he  stand  mute,  1  will  press  him  to  death  under  three  hundred  and  fiAy  pounds'  weig^  of 
German  metaphysics.'  The  truth  is,  that  Coleeidgb  toas  a  bore  ;  and  if  we  may  believe  what 
we  have  been  told,  and  what  has  been  written,  Wobdsworth  is  another.  Hark  again  to  old 
Chbistopheb  :  '  Many  of  the  poets  of  our  days  are,  with  all  their  genius,  a  set  of  enormona 
spoons.  Wobdsworth  walks  about  the  woods  like  a  great  satyr,  or  rather  like  the  god  Pan ; 
and  piping  away  upon  his  reed,  sometimes  most  infernally  out  of  tune,  he  thinks  he  is  listening, 
at  the  very  least,  to  music  equal  to  that  of  the  spheres,  and  that  nobody  can  blow  a  note  but  him- 
self.'  Even  though  we  had  never  heard  with  our  own  ears  eminent  witnesses  testify  to  tlM 
character  of  Coleridge's  interminable  '  talks,'  (what  time  he  paced  his  room  like  an  oracle,  with 
bended  body,  and  the  fingers  of  one  hand  in  motion  over  liis  head,  as  if  sprinkling  snuflf  upon 
his  silvery  hair,)  we  should  deem  our  case  made  out  by  the  foregoing  passages  firom  the 
*  Noctes.'  '  •  •  '  Our  Many  Medicals '  we  suspect  is  not  altogether  free  from  personality ;  indeed 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  not,  S.'s  assurance  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  paper 
is  not  without  its  merit,  certainly.  '  Seeking  a  connection,'  especially,  is  very  felicitously  hit  off. 
The  memner  of  the  young  doctor,  however,  is  '  a  part  of  the  system,'  as  poor  Powxb  used  lo  say. 
*"  An  extreme  gravity  of  deportment  is  indispensable  ;  and  it  is  generally  expedient  to  wear  spec- 
tacles. He  ought  not  to  go  to  church  above  once  a  quarter,  and  then  be  called  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  sermon  or  the  communion  service.  An  oddness  or  surliness  of  manner  sometimes  succeeds, 
but  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  overdone.'  They  have  very  primitive  disciples  of  Escin:^- 
pius  at  the  West,  and  their  '  practice '  is  sometimes  particularly  haphazard  and  unique.  A  friend 
of  ours  in  that  region  illufltrates  this  by  a  pleasant  anecdote.  An  ignorant  quack,  who  had  acci- 
dentally assisted  nature  in  effecting  a  cure  or  two  in  a  certain  prevalent  complaint,  was  called  to 
attend  a  lady  who  was  in  great  agony  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  He  administered  tk$ 
specific,  with  an  assurance  that  it  would  restore  her.  '  Are  you  sure  it  will  cure  me  ? '  asked  the 
patient,  still  in  intense  pain.  *  Well  no,  not  that  won't  exactly,  but  it  '11  throw  you  into  Jits  pntXf 
soon  now,  and  I  'm  death  on  Jits  !  I  hav  n't  lost  a  case  o'  fits  in  two  months ! '  This  creating  a 
new  and  not  altogether  distinctive  disease,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  an  old  one,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  rather '  sharp  practice.'  •  •  •  The  following  lines,  derived  from  a  Methodist  clergy-" 
man,  who  had  repeated  them  in  the  course  of  an  impressive  discourse,  but  who  could  not  remem- 
ber from  what  source  he  obtained  them,  we  clip  from  the  selection.^  of  a  western  country  joumaL 
They  strike  us  as  very  beautiful ;  nor  con  we  imagine  any  thing  more  effective  than  stanzas  like 
these,  sung  by  a  thousand  voices  at  a  night  camp-meeting,  when  between  the  host  of  worshippen 
and  the  '■  whole  hosts  of  stars '  nothing  is  interposed  but  the  pillars  of  Goo's  first  temple,  *  lifting 
their  blossomy  boughs  in  summer  air : ' 


HE  STANDETH  AT  THE  DOOR  AND  KNOCKETH.* 


In  the  silent  midnight  watches, 

List — thy  bosom-door ! 
How  it  knocketh,  knockelh,  knocketh — 

Knocketh  evermore ! 
Say  not 't  is  thy  pulses  beating : 

'T  is  thy  heart  of  sin  ; 
'T  is  thy  Saviour  knocks,  and  crieth 

*  Rise,  and  let  me  in ! ' 

Death  comes  down,  with  reckless  footstep. 

To  the  hall  and  hut : 
Think  you  death  will  tarry  knocking, 

Where  the  door  is  shut  ? 


Jesus  waiteth,  waiteth,  waiteth — 

But  the  door  is  fast : 
Grieved,  away  thy  Saviour  goeth ; 

Death  breaks  in  at  last. 

Then  't  is  time  to  stand  entreating 

Chbist  to  let  thee  in ; 
At  the  i^ate  of  heaven  beating, 

Waiimg  for  thy  sin  ; 
Nav !  alas,  thou  guilty  creature ! 

Hast  thou  then  foigot  ? 
Jesus  waited  long  to  know  thee, 

Now  UX  KNOWS  THEE  NOT ! 


We  promised  in  our  last  to  make  room  for  the  too  truthful  sketch  of  ^  House' Hunting 
Board- Seeking '  in  advance  of  May, '  if  on  a  more  careful  perusal  we  deemed  it  presentable.*    We 
have  decided  against  its  acceptance.    Does  the  writer  suppose  we  are  going  to  take  part  againat 
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our  own  dear  little  people,  by  holding  up  'the  likes  of  them*  to  ridicule,  for  the  benefit  of  children- 
haters  in  general,  and  himself  in  particular?  Guesa  not!  Let  '  F.  P.'  once  look  into  the  eyes 
and  read  the  thoughts  of  innocent  life- full  children  of  kit  otm,  and  instead  of  denouncing  them  as 
an  '  unmitigated  annoyance,'  he  will  '  bless  them  imaware.'  '  It  seemeth  strange,'  says  the 
Opium- Eater,  speaking  of  his  little  ones, '  the  time  when  as  yet  those  spirits  were  not  in  the  body, 
and  the  air  which  I  breathed  partook  not  of  that  blessedness  which  now  to  me  is  my  life.  Another 
sun,  another  moon,  other  stars,  since  the  face  o(  my  first-bom !  Another  earth,  another  heaven !' 
In  my  inner  spirit  there  was  once  a  dearth,  which  Providence  hath  now  amply,  and  richly,  and 
prodigally  furnished  with  celestial  food ;  which  is  also  music  to  the  ears,  and  light  to  the  eyes, 
and  the  essence  of  silken  soilness  to  the  touch  ;  a  family  of  immortal  spirits,  who  but  for  me  never 
had  been  brought  into  the  mystery  of  accountable  and  responsible  being !  Of  old  I  used  to  study 
the  Spring  ;  but  now  its  sweet  sadness  steals  tmawares  into  my  heart,  when  among  tlie  joyous 
lambs  I  see  my  own  children  at  play.  The  instincts  of  all  the  inferior  creatures  are  now  holy  in 
my  eyes  ;  for,  like  reason's  self,  they  have  their  origin  in  love.  Affection  for  my  own  children 
has  enabled  me  to  sound  the  depths  of  gratitude.  Gazing  on  them  at  their  prayers,  in  their  sleep, 
I  have  had  revelations  of  the  nature  o(  peace,  and  trouble,  and  innocence,  and  sin  and  sorrow, 
which,  till  they  had  smiled  and  wept,  offended  and  been  reconciled,  I  knew  not— >  how  could  I?— to 
be  within  the  range  o(  the  far-flying  and  far-fetching  spirit  of  love,  which  is  the  Ufe-of-life  of  all 
things  beneath  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.'  Now  if  yon  ever  use  a  pipe,  friend  *  F.  P.,'  just  put  the 
above  in  its  bowl,  smoke  it,  and  pass  it  round  to  the  other  members  of  the '  bachelor  gang '  yon  speak 
of,  as  a  pipe  of  peace ;  a  token  of  suspended  hostilities  against  all '  lactiverons  animalculs,'  and  the 
more  mature  babyhood  at  which  they  so  soon  arrive.  •  •  •  Thbrb  is  a  touch  of  a  very  common 
species  of  '  disinterested  humanity'  in  the  following  capital  anecdote,  which  proceeds  from  the 
pleasant  pen  that  sketched  the  story  of  the  benevolent  old  lady  and  her  spoiled  custards,  which  w« 
gave  some  twelve  months  since,  and  which  was  copied  into  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  Many  a  pseudo-philanthropist's  charities  are  performed  '  through  hook  or  by  cnx^,'  as  in 
the  present  instance  :  'At  a  meeting  recently  of  the  '  Universal  Benevolent  Society '  of  Pigwicket, 
it  was  voted  that  a  new  desk  and  settees  for  the  Society  should  be  procured,  provided  they  did  not 
cost  more  than  twenty  dollars.  AAer  the  vote  was  passed,  there  arose  a  contention  between  two 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Society  for  the  job,  each  wanting  to  give  it  as  an  act  of 

charity  to  a  beneficiary  under  his  omoi  special  care.    Mr.  A contended  stoutly  for  the  work, 

on  the  f^round  that  Mr.  Crook,  on  whose  behalf  he  pleaded,  was  one  of  the  most  pious  and  virtu- 
ous of  citizens.  He  had  a  wife  and  nine  small  children,  and  a  prospect  of  more ;  and  moreover  had 
been  idle  all  winter,  while  others  had  had  work ;  he  trusted  therefore  that  the  president  would  take 
these  farts  into  consideration,  and  bestow  the  job  where  it  would  do  the  most  good.    Here  Mr. 

B interposed.     He  was  not  disposed  to  dispute  the  claims  of  his  brother  A——,  but  he  thought 

he  could  present  a  still  stronger  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  president.  He  then  drew  a  mov- 
ing picture  of  the  poverty-stricken  condition  of  his  beneficiary,  Mr.  Hook  ;  until  the  president, 
moved  to  a  divided  compassion,  suggested  a  compromise  to  the  contending  parties,  by  proposing 
that  the  work  should  be  given  to  whichever  of  the  two  artizans  would  do  it  the  cheapest    Thia 

was  reluctantly  agreed  to,  and  Deacon  C appointed  a  '  committee  of  one '  to  ascertain  that 

fact.  '  Tell  them.'  whispered  the  president  in  the  ear  of  the  committee, '  that  already  several  have 
offered  to  do  the  job  for  ten  dollars.'  It  was  well  worth  thirty,  as  proposed  to  be  done.  The  dea^ 
con  vanished,  but  soon  returned  with  a  blank  countenance.  '  They  are  gone,  both  on  'em  I '  said 
he,  aAcr  a  moment's  pause  to  get  breath ;  '  Mr.  Cbook  ran  away  last  night,  and  Mr.  Hook  this 
morning  I '    'Gone ! '  '  run  away ! '  exclaimed  both  our  humane  philanthropists,  as  they  started  to 

their  feet  simultaneously:  'Gone'.'  repeated  A ,  who  first '  caught  the  eye 'of  the  president, 

and  consequently  '  held  the  floor;'  'Mr.  President,  Crook  is  a  d— d  scoimdrel!  He  owes  m« 
five  dollars,  and  promised  to  pay  me  out  of  the  first  job  I  should  gel  for  him.  And  now  he 's  gone ! 
Sir,  there 's  a  species  of  ingratitude  that  cutt  deeper  than  a  large  knife.    I  beg  leave.  Sir,  to  offer 

the  following  motion '    Here  he  was  interrupted  by  B ,  who  could  no  longer  suppress  his 

feelings :  '  Mr.  President,  brother  A has  been  rather  hardly  used,  I  must  confess,  but  /  have  been 

treated  still  more  8cur\'ily.  Mr.  Crook  is  a  d  —  d  scoundrel,  no  doubt ;  but  Mr.  Hook  is  a  d  —  der ! 
He  owed  me  ten  dollars,  and  said  on  his  honor  he  would  pay  me  out  of  this  very  job !    Brother 

A talks  of  ingratitude.    Sir,  I  could  say  much  on  that  p'int,  but  I  forbear ;  and  will  content 

myself  by  simply  seconding  whatever  motion  brother  A was  about  to  make  when  I  interrupted 

hira.'  And  at  this  stage  of  the  affair  I  left.'  •  •  •  Wk  will  with  pleasure  publish  the  ^Stanzas  to 
Memory,'  by  'C.  D.  R.'  of  Saint  Louis,  if  he  will  assure  us,  after  perusing  the  annexed,  that  he 
does  not  consider  his  own  thoughts  better  expressed  in  prose  than  verse :  *  There  is  something  chil- 
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lin^r  in  that  snd,  inevitable  wonl,  the  past!  Ahliough  in  looking  through  the  thronged  rolU  of  his- 
tory, and  reading  of  all  the  dead  pai«j»ion»,ihe  fruitlcM  anxieties,  the  vain,  unproductive  yeamiiifs 
of  l»eingM  that  were  once  an  full  of  life  and  fueling  as  ourselves,  and  now  arc  nothing*,  we  gain  but 
the  cold  moral  of  our  own  littleness ;  utill,  the  very  indistinctness  of  the  distance  softens  and  besa- 
tifics  the  objects  of  a  former  epoch  that  we  thus  look  buck  upon ;  and  in  the  far  retiospect  of  the 
day  gone  by,  a  thousand  bright  and  glistening  spots  stand  out  and  catch  the  last  most  brilliant  IB7S 
of  a  sun  that  has  long  set  to  the  multitude  of  smaller  things  around  them.*  •  •  •  Ths  ItOtidoB 
*Quartcrly' is  down  upon  Mr.  Dickens's  'Notes'  almost  as  savagely  as  Blackwtood.  *Tbe 
work,'  says  the  reviewer, '  has  very  little  of  Mr.  Dickens's  peculiar  merit,  and  still  less,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  of  any  other.  It  seems  to  us  nn  entire  failure.'  The  reviewer  attributes  the  *  general 
insipidity  of  his  work '  to  honorable  causes ;  *  an  ingenuous  embarrassment  between  sincerity  and 
gratitude.'  The  reviewer  complains  that  he  mentions  no  individual  names, '  save  that  of  his  *  dear 
friend,  Mr.  Washington  Irvino,'  whom  he  aceidentally  saw  at  the  President's  levee,  "when  he 
was  presented  on  receiving  a  diplomatic  appointment.'  This  sneer  of  the  reviewer  is  nnlbitB^ 
nate.  Mr.  Irving,  as  we  can  state  from  personal  observation,  met  Mr.  DiCKXHS  constantly  ia 
society,  private  and  public ;  and  he  held  him,  both  as  a  man  an<l  an  author,  in  the  most  friendly 
regard  and  admiration.  There  is  much  more  justice  in  the  following  animadversions ;  yet  as  to 
the  Croion  enterprise,  our  friends  across  the  water  can  scarcely  conceive  of  its  vastness.  In  a  few 
years,  beside  the  abundant  streams  spouting  freshly  up  in  every  quarter  of  the  metropohs,  there  will 
be  innumerable  fountains  playing  on  the  lawns  and  amid  tlie  verdant  trees  and  flowering  shrabs 
of  rich  country-seats,  stretching  for  forty  miles  ahmg  the  line  of  the  great  aqaeduct.  To  adi^  aa 
expressive  phrase,  *■  it  will  l)e  a  sight  to  see : '  '  Mr.  Dickens's  account  of  the  beMtiful  metropolia 
of  Xew-York  is  as  barren  as  if  he  had  been  bivouacking  for  a  single  night  in  some  embryo  villaga 
of  the  western  wild ;  and  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  New- York  is  not  only,  as  he 
admits,  a  very  remarkable  city,  hitherto  imperfectly  described,  but  it  has  reetntlg  received,  and  is 
still  receiving,  a  vast  extension,  not  merely  of  commerce  and  population,  but  of  public  wroAi  of 
great  utility  and  magnilicence :  for  instance ;  there  is,  we  are  iuformed,  just  on  the  point  of  > 
pletion  a  very  fine  church  in  the  Gothic  style  —  a.  minster  indeed  wc  may  almost  call  it— ( 
by  our  Anglican  brethren  of  New- York  ;  and  there  is  nlno  ncMirly  finished,. at  the  cost,  we  are  fold, 
of  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  an  aqueduct  for  convo3ring  an  enormous  supply  of 
from  a  distance  of  alnive  forty  miles  into  the  city,  which  rivals  the  solid  utility  of  the  old 
works,  and  promises  to  vie  in  its  ornamental  details  and  adjuncts  with  Parisian  splendor.  Ne 
private  delicacy  can  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  lor  his  silence  on  such  subjects  as  a  cathedral  and  aa 
aqueduci ;  which  from  their  appearance  and  their  diaraeter^  and  the  taste  in  which  they  are  em- 
cutcd,  seem  to  murk  an  era  in  the  architectural  and  even  the  moral  history  of  the  States.  It  woald 
not  have  been  indiflercnt  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lonilon  to  have  heard  by  whose  suggestions 
designs,  from  what  funds,  and  under  what  regulations  and  management  this  great  aqocdnct 
been  erected  and  is  to  be  maintained ;  and  still  more  iiucrcsting  would  it  have  been  to  have  had 
some  account  of  the  state  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  America ;  of  the  means  by  which,  and  the 
congregation  for  which,  so  noble  a  temple  has  been  erected.  Instead  of  any  thing  of  this  kind, 
Mr.  DicKKNs  tells  us  with  much  detail  that  he  saw  in  New- York,  beside  the  *  mulatto  landlady' 
and  '  a  black  fiddler,' '  one  barrel-organ,'  *  one  dimcing  mimkey,'  and  he  adds,  by  way  of  dimaZy 
*  not  one  white  mouse.'  All  this  wc  presume  is  meant  for  pleasantry  ;  but  indeed  the  ntter  inanity 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  pages  as  to  all  topics  of  information  is  not  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  awk- 
ward efforts  at  jocularity  wi  h  which  he  endeavors  to  supply  their  places.'  *  These  be  very  cmel 
words,' Sir  R**viewer!  •  •  •  More  than  three  hundred  May-days  have  come  and  gone,  slnea 
these  fanciful  lines  were  written  in  praise  of  n  noble  lady  *•  gone  a-Maying.'  We  hope  the  reader 
will  like  them  ;  we  do,  they  are  so  graceful  and  knightly: 

Sir  Painter!  arr  thy  colors  ready  set? 

.My  mistress  cannot  l)c  with  thee  to-day: 

She  "s  irone  into  the  field  u*  gather  May, 
The  timely  nrinin»sc  tind  thf  viojrt : 

Yet  that  thon  may'st  not  (lisa|){H)inled  be, 

Come  draw  her  picture  by  my  faniusie. 

Draw  first  her  front :  n  nerfcrt  ivory  while, 

High,  spacious.  ri>un<l  and  snutoth.  "n  either  side 
Iler  temples  branched  with  veins,  bine,  opening  wide 

As  in  the  map  the  Danube  runs  in  night : 
Color  her  semi-circled  brows  with  jet. 
The  throne  where  L<ive  triumphantly  doth  set. 
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Regard  her  eye  ;  her  eye,  a  wondrous  part, 

It  woundetfi  deep,  bat  cureth  by  and  by ; 

It  drives  away,  and'draweth  courteously, 
It  breeds  and  calms  the  tempests  of  the  heart ; 

And  what  to  lightning-Jove  belon^eth  to. 

The  same  her  looks  with  more  eflect  can  do. 

Her  lovely  lip  doth  others  all  excel  j 

On  whom  it  please  (ah,  me !)  a  kiss  bestow, 

He  never  tastcth  afterward  of  wo. 
Such  special  virtue  in  the  touch  doth  dwell : 

The  color  tempered  of  the  morning  red 

Wherewith  Aurora  doth  adorn  her  head. 

Few,  we  believe,  who  have  attentively  perused  the  story  of  '  The  Young  Engliskman,^  from  the 
'  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Man,'  as  it  has  proceeded  in  these  pages,  but  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  life-like  character  of  the  events  recorded.  The  following  note  from  the  author  will 
explain  why  this  could  not  well  be  otherwise :  '  The  Reminiscent  observes  that  several  of  the 
public  prints  which  have  noticed  '  The  Young  Englishman,'  speak  of  the  narrative  as  touching  in 
its  imaginary  incidents,  e\'idently  regarding  it  purely  as  a  work  of  fiction.  To  the  remailcs  npon  the 
'  merit '  of  the  '  8tor>','  although  sufficiently  flattering,  the  Reminiscent  will  make  no  allusion  ;  for 
he  is  alike  indiflcrent  to  the  censure  and  to  the  praise  which  critics  are  wont  to  bestow ;  but  he 
feels  it  proper  to  say,  that  the  scenes'which  have  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages  are  scene* 
of  real  life,  which  will  sufficiently  account  as  well  for  the  absence  of  all  high- wrought  incident,  bs 
for  the  melancholy  termination  of  the  last  chapter.  To  put  down  what  has  occurred,  without 
selection,  or  coloring,  or  partiality,  is  the  part  of  the  historian  ;  to  select  from  the  occurrences  of 
life  the  romantic,  the  melancholy,  and  the  joyful,  makes  the  novelist.  As  the  whole  merit  of  the 
former  consists  in  narrating  with  truthfulness  eUl  that  actually  has  been,  so  the  only  praise  of  the 
latter  is  in  preserving  throughout  a  verisimilitude,  from  which  if  he  make  departure,  he  is  sure  to 
fail.  The  Reminiscent  has  lived  a  long  and  checkered  life  :  his  youth  was  clouded  with  misfor- 
tune, and  his  manhood  darkened  by  disappointment  and  sorrow  ;  in  his  old  age  he  seeks  some 
relief  from  the  workings  of  the  '  busy,  restless  mind  unfathomable,'  by  giving  to  the  world  some  of 
the  incidents  which  have  befallen  him,  or  those  with  whom  it  was  his  lot  to  be  associated.  If  the 
world  care  for  them,  the  world  is  welcome  *,  if  it  sdoni  them,  it  is  welcome  equally  to  scorn : 

•  "Was  Kazxn  die  "Welt  ralr  wshl  gewahren  T ' 

We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  we  may  not  already  have  mentioned  an  anecdote  of  a  French- 
man who  had  been  passing  some  weeks  in  London,  and  who,  when  crossing  the  channel  in  a 
steamer,  disgusted  all  observers,  by  occasionally  repeating  to  such  as  would  listen  to  him,  as  he 
stood  by  a  handsome  carriage :  '  Veil,  that 's  a  good  wehicle  ;  but  them  there  scratches  on  the 
panncl,  that  '5  the  vorst  of  it,  though ! '  Being  a  very  distingui  person  in  his  exterior,  these  vulgar 
sentences  excited  no  little  amazement,  until  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  sporting  the  little 
English  he  had  learned  from  his  groom  in  London,  in  order  to  excite  the  admiration  of  some  of  hi» 
less  accomplished  countrymen  on  board.  A  clever  writer  in  a  late  Irish  periodical  records  an  amus- 
ing incident  in  this  kind,  in  the  person  of  a  German  whom  he  met  on  the  Scheldt.  The  writer,  who 
is  seeking  his  way  to  his  hotel,  accosts  him  in  French :  '  English  ? '  said  he,  in  a  thick,  guttural 
tone.  '  Yes,  thank  Heaven !  '  said  I;  'do  you  speak  English?'  ' Ya,  mynheer,' answered  he. 
Though  this  reply  did  n't  promise  very  favorably,  I  immediately  asked  him  to  guide  me  to  my 
hotel,  upon  which  he  shook  his  head,  gravely,  and  said  nothing.  *  Do  n't  you  speak  English  ? '  said 
I.  '  Ya ! '  said  he,  once  more.  '  I  have  lost  my  way,'  cried  I ;  '  I  am  a  stranger.'  He  looked  at 
me  doggedly  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  with  a  stern  gpravity  of  manner,  and  a  phlegm  I  can- 
not attempt  to  convey,  he  said:   'D n  my  eyes!'    'What!'   said  I ;  '  what  do  you  mean  ?  * 

'Ya!'    was  the  only  reply.    '  If  you  know  English,  why  don't  you  speak  it?'    'D n  his 

ityvn  !  *  said  he,  with  a  deep,  solemn  tone.  '  Is  that  all  you  know  of  the  language  ? '  cried  I,  stamp- 
ing with  impatience.    'Can  you  say  no  more  than  that?'    'D n  your  eyes!'  ejaculated  he, 

with  as  much  composure  as  though  he  were  maintaining  an  earnest  conversation.  The  narrator 
filially  sufoeeds,  by  certain  melo-dramatic  signs,  in  making  the  linguist  tmderstand  him.  He 
reaches  his  hotel  and  his  bed ;  saying,  as  he  dismissed  his  guide,  '  There,  that  will  do ;  good  night ; 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you.'    D n  your  eyes ! '  replied  the  conjugating  Dutchman ;  adding  some 

thing  in  his  native  tongue,  which  the  writer  was  justified  in  hoping  was  of  a  more  polite  and  com- 
phmcntary  import  than  his  parting  benediction  in  English.  •  •  •  Wk  are  thankful  to  oar  Balti- 
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more  correspondent  for  hid  paper  upon  ^  Domestic  Architecture  and  Interior  Decoration.^    IVe  haTa 
no  means  of  i-norrm^,  of  course  ;  but  from  certain  remarks  of  his,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  be  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  in  detail  tlie  chaste  and  delicate  fabrications,  in  the  latter  branch, 
of  our  townsman  Mr.  Georoe  Platt,  whose  rooms  are  in  Spruce-strcct  near  Nassau.     For  onr 
own  part,  we  never  thought  to  have  seen  iu  this  country  so  much  beauty,  grace,  and  delicacy  of 
carved,  gilded,  und  mould-work,  of  every  variety,  and  in  every  form,  as  may  be  seen  at 
Mr.  Platt's  estublishmeni.    He  is  an  artist  of  true  genius,  and  the  artist,  par  excellence,  in 
his  particular  line.    That  this  verdict  renders  him  but  simple  justice,  can  easily  be  tested  by 
examination  ;  indeed  it  has  been  tested,  in  a  more  substantial  manner,  by  the  orders  that  crowd 
upon  him,  not  only  from  (mr  own  wealthy  citizens,  but  from  those  of  our  sister  cities,  south,  north, 
ca.-tt.  und  west.    It  were  a  lal)or  of  supercmgation  now  tf>  invoke  success  to  the  refined  ana  iirhlch 
Mr.  Platt  introduced  and  is  so  widely  extending  among  us.    The  Public  has  *  ta^en  order  for 
that.''  •  '  •  We  have  known  persons  who  plumed  themselves  upon  their  good  manners  ;  ^rho 
even  dwelt  with  great  self-complacence  up<in  the  superior  refinement  of  the  section  of  the  conn* 
try  whence  they  came,  and  where  one  might  infer  that  kindred  manners  abound;  such  persons 
have  we  known,  who  iKissessed  not  a  single  one  of  the  indispensable  attributes  of  good  manners 
named  in  the  ensuing  passages  from  an  excellent  article  upon  this  theme,  in  a  late  English  peri* 
odical : 

'  TiiK  three  sources  of  ill-manners  are  pride,  ill-nature,  and  want  of  tense  ;  lo  that  every  pei^ 
son  who  is  already  endowed  with  humility,  good-nature,  and  good  sense,  will  learn  good  mannen 
with  little  or  no  teaching.  A  writer  who  had  great  knowledge  of  mankind,  has  defined  fpood 
manners  as  *■  th«'!  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with  whom  we  converse ; '  and  his  definitiaB 
cannot  be  mended.  The  ill  qualities  a)x)ve  mentioned  nil  tend  naturally  to  make  people  nneasv. 
Pride  assumes  all  the  conversation  to  itself;  ill-nature  makes  olt'ensive  reflections ;  and  ibUy 
makes  no  distinction  of  persons  and  occasions.  GcMid  manners  are,  therefore,  in  part  negative: 
let  a  sensible  person  hut  refrain  fn>ni  pride  and  ill-nature,  and  his  conversation  will  give  satisfac- 
tion.' <  •  .  *  True  gentility,  when  impn>ved  by  good  sense,  avoids  every  appearance  of  wfUf- 
iniportanee ;  and  polite  humility'  takes  e%'ery  op|>onunity  of  giving  importance  to  the  comoany ;  of 
which  it  may  be  tnilv  said,  as  it  was  of  worldly  wealth,  *  it  is  Iwjtter  to  give  than  receive.'  In  oar 
conunerrc  with  mankind,  we  are  always  to  consider,  ihnt  their  affairs  are  of  more  importance  to 
them  thnn  ours  are  ;  and  we  should  treat  them  on  this  principle,  unless  we  are  occasionally  qne^ 
tion«;d,  and  directed  to  (Kirselves  by  the  turn  of  the  conversatiim.  Discretion  will  always  fix  om 
some  object  in  which  the  company  hnve  a  share.  lie  ihat  speaks  only  of  such  subjects  as  an 
familiar  to  himself,  treats  his  company  as  the  sti^rk  did  the  fox.  presenting  an  cnlertaiument  to  him 
in  a  deep  pitcher,  out  of  which  no  creature  could  feed  but  a  long-billed  fowl.' 

The  translation  of  the  'i>iV«  Trae,'  by  a  new  (and  welcome)  contributor,  will  not  pass  unnoticed. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  hynuis  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  forms  a  principal  part  of  lbs 
requiem,  or  service  for  the  dead.  The  poem  is  ascribed  to  Thomas  dk  Ciblaxo,  a  Minority  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Goetue  has  introduced  some  stanzas  of  it  into  his  'Faust.'  Scott  has  a 
pantphrasc  of  parts  of  it  at  the  close  of  the  'Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel,'  from  which  we  perceive  tha 
translator  has  adopted  the  first  two  lines.  The  translation  is  not  an  exact  one,  but  it  is  very  neatly 
so ;  it  will  at  all  events  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  the  original.  The  sybiUiua 
verses,  which  had  been  inteqHtluied  and  corrupted  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  contained 
allusions  to  the  coining  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  history  of  the  true  faith,  and  ftom 
that  circumstance  were  looked  upon  with  n.'spect,  even  at  the  late  period  at  which  this  hymn  iraa 
coinpostul.  How  At)lemn,  how  thrilling  would  be  the  effect  of  the  'Dies  Irae,'  illustrated  and 
enforced  by  the  genius  of  Mozart,  that  Raphael  of  the  lyre,  filling  the  archct  and  dome  of  Saint 
Peters  with  'awful  melody,'  lingering  and  wandering  on,  as  loth  to  die!  •  •  •  Ob!  what 
turmoil,  what  'confusiim  of  tongues,'  furniture!,  discarded  nick-nacks,  'things  lost  on  eaith,* 
attend  the  advent  of  May  in  Gotham  1  Wagons  heaped  to  the.  windows  of  the  fint  floor  of  a 
gutted  house,  going  fi>rth  to  furnish  one  standing  solitary  in  dust  and  ashei,  with  an  empty 
Htoinaeh!  We  could  hug  'old  Kit'  with  a  large  embrace,  for  so  forcibly  expressing oor  senile 
menis  in  the  matter  of  annual '  moving.'  '  ILunc's  deepest  delight,'  says  he,  '  is  undistnrbaaoe. 
Sofas,  ottomans,  chairs.  f(M>t-stools,  screens,  and  above  all,  beds,  all  arc  fixtures  in  the  dwelling  of 
a  wise  man,  cognoscitive  and  sensitive  of  the  blessings  of  this  life.  All  our  aflVctions  towaid 
lifeless  things  l>ecome  tenderer  and  deeper  in  the  continuous  and  unbroken  flow  of  domestic  habiL 
The  eye  gets  lovingly  familiarized  with  each  object  occupying  its  own  peculiar  and  appropiiala 
place,  and  feels  in  a  moment  when  the  most  insignificant  is  missing  or  removed.  What  sacrilega 
therefore-  against  the  Lares  and  Penates  to  turn  a  whole  house  topsy-turvy,  from  garret  to  cenar, 
regularly  as  May-flowers  deck  the  zone  of  the  year!'  •  •  •  An  old  contributor  has  sent  iu 
on  ship-board  a  playful  poetical  epistle  on  '  Going  to  £ra,'  from  which  we  caiuiot  reaiit  the 
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nation  to  select  a  few  spirited  stanzas.  '  Oentl  reder,  av  you  ever  bin  on  the  olion? '  If  yott  have, 
you  will  judge  the  following  to  be  scarcely  less  vivid  than  Mr.  •  Cuawls  Ysllowplush's  memo- 
rable description : 


Thk  heavyj  rolling  swells  have  now 
To  a  reeling  stagger  brought  her, 

As  if  the  ship  had  gone  to  sea 
In  wine  instead  of  water. 

And  with  the  see-saw  motion  now 

Begin,  in  earnest,  all 
Disquietudes  o(  various  kinds 

To  attack  both  great  and  small. 

For  when  at  table  dovim  you  sit. 

You  scarce  begin,  before 
You  measure  backward  all  your  length 

Upon  the  cabin-floor. 

And  if  at  last  vou  should  commence, 

In  spile  of  this  mishap, 
A  fowl  slides  plump  into  your  soup. 

And  the  soup  into  your  lap ! 

But  bid  good-bye  to  '  feeding,^  if 
Your  qualms  are  coming  on  ; 

For  when  the  stomach 's  rising  up. 
The  dinner  can't  go  down. 

At  length  you  fain  Would  go  to  rest. 
To  sleep  away  your  sorrow, 

And  in  the  land  of  dreams  forget 
The  troubles  o(  the  morrow. 


But  the  *  Land  of  Nod  *  is  not  at  sea ; 

For  soon  you  find  yourself 
In  a  cramped-up  room,  with  double  berths, 

And  laid  upon  a  shelf. 

Instead  of  slumbering,  you  are  forced 

A  wakeful  watch  to  keep ; 
You  're  rocked  from  night  till  morning  light, 

But  never  rocked  to  sleep. 

And  long  ere  dawn  of  day  you  're  sare 

Upon  your  luckless  sconce 
To  nnd  new  bumps  enough  to  make 

A  genius  of  a  dunce ! 

Nor  music  fails  all  night  to  lend 

Its  sweet  somnific  aid. 
For  coal-box,  shovel,  tongs,  and  chairs 

Perform  a  serenade. 

They  slide,  roll,  rattle,  rumble  roimd, 
They  rap,  clap,  bang  and  batter ; 

Until  you  wonder  such  small  space 
Can  hold  so  great  a  clatter. 

Nor  can  a  man,  when  up  and  dressed. 

E'en  walk  across  the  cabin, 
Unless  by  door-knobs  holding  fast. 

Or  at  the  table  grabbing. 


It  will  be  admitted  to  have  been  not  particularly  pleasant  to  have  ditagremens  like  these  termi- 
nate  in  the  manner  recorded  below : 


But  hark !  far  to  the  leeward  side 

We  hear  the  lonir-drawn  roar 
Of  the  surf  as  it  rolls  along  the  shoals 

And  sands  of  Jersey  shore. 

^Vhen  straight  there  comes  a  calm  so  smooth. 
For  glass  you  might  mistake  it ; 

With  this  small  diflerence,  that  it  is 
Impossible  to  break  it. 


And  when  you  've  rolled  about,  and  are 

In  sight  of  land  at  last, 
Not  even  Sandy  Hook  itself 

Can  hold  your  vessel  fast. 

But  down  a  stiflf  nor'-wester  comes, 

As  cold  as  cold  can  be. 
And  you  once  more  must  slip  the  shore, 

And  out  again  to  sea ! 


Wht  did  not  some  one  beckon  back  poor  Moxkob  Edwakds  from  the  lip  of  the  whirlpool  of 
iniquity,  which  has  gradually  engulfed  him?  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  done,  at  one  period,  by 
judicious  counsels  and  parental  restraint.  Villain  as  he  is,  and  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  vice, 
it  is  yet  sad  to  think  on  tlie  wretched  fate  of  one  so  young  in  years,  though  old  in  crime.  Incar- 
cerated for  a  life-time  almost,  in  a  gloomy  prison,  and  feeling  every  day  the  iron  enter  deeper  into 
his  soul,  he  endeavors  to  regain  his  liberty.  He  fails ;  and  fiAy  lashes  with  the  cat-o'-nine  tails 
leave  the  impress  of  four  hundred  and  fiAy  stripes  upon  his  quivering  flesh ;  and  he  remains,  with 
new  restrictions,  and  in  pain  and  sorrow,  the  victim  of  his  own  evil  deeds.  Oh !  that  the  young 
and  the  giAed  were  wise  ;  that  they  tmderstood  those  things  which  make  for  their  temporal  and 
eternal  peace !  A  blessed  petition  is  th^t  in  the  prayer  of  our  Lo&d  :  '  Abandon  us  not  to  tempta- 
tion!' •  •  •  The  subject  of 'Ptfi^  JE/ogw^noe '  has  heretofore  been  elaborately  treated  of  in  these 
pages,  in  a  series  of  articles  from  a  capable  pen ;  and  we  should  reluct  at  again  renewing  a  discus- 
sion of  the  theme.  Still,  we  agree  with  our  Philadelphia  correspondent,  that  there  is  need  enough 
of  reform  in  the  exercises  of  the  sacred  desk.  We  sat  out  a  discourse  the  other  evening  by  a 
reverend  person,  whose  style  of  speaking  was  almost  precisely  like  the  open-air  huckster  of  four- 
penny  nick-nacks,  who  '  stops  the  way '  with  his  little  table  in  Nassau  near  Spruce  street ;  with 
*  damnable  iteration '  announcing,  with  the  air  of  an  automaton :  *  A-a-ny  article  on  the  board  four, 
four  cents  ;  take  'ch-ever  you  like  —  four,  four  cents ;  a-a-ny  article  on  the  board,  four,  four  cents,' 
etc.,  and  so  on  in  one  endless  round.  Now  a  clergyman,  in  a  city  like  ours,  who  has  no  better 
'  school '  than  that  of  such  an  orator  as  we  have  glanced  at,  certainly  needs  instruction  and  practice 
in  '  pulpit  eloquence,'  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  some  /eeUng  in  the  cause  he  espouses,  all 
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LiTSRABT  AsuociATioNS.  —  A  veiy  humble-Zoottfif  pamphlet  Ib  before  us,  coalnininy  ■  *i 
ture  on  the  Advantages  of  Associations  for  Literary  Purposes ;  "*  delivered  before  the  *  De  Kalb 
Lyceam  ^  of  Camden,  (S.  C.,)  in  Fcbruar)'  last,  by  Rev.  Fkancis  P.  Lee,  A.  M.  The  scope  and 
varieiy  of  this  production,  and  the  important  truths,  illustrated  by  interesting  (kcts,  mrhich  h  pi»- 
senld,  should  have  secured  for  it  a  dress  more  befitting  its  merits  than  that  in  which  it  ia  preaenled 
to  the  pulilic.  Literar)'  associations  are  traced  by  the  writer  from  the  very  inikncy  of  letten  down 
to  the  present  time.  Indeed,  but  for  these  associations  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  knowledge  of 
letters  themselves  would  not  at  one  time  have  been  altogether  lost  in  Europe,  amid  the  leee  eiUM^ 
bling  pursuiu  of  war,  conquest,  and  *  chivalry.^  The  ignorance  of  the  era  of  the  FkmndaiiOB 
Charter  is  truly  remarkable.  '  This  ancient  writing  bears  the  names  of  thirteen  ooinninnden 
came  over  into  Kngland  with  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  in  this  list  of  illuftrioiu  penone, 
whom  many  of  the  ))est  families  in  England  now  trace  their  descent,  there  is  not  e  single  cme 
was  not  content  to  make  his  mark,  l>ecauAe  he  had  not  that  small  degree  of  learning  which  was 
needful  for  the  signing  of  his  name.'  Mr.  Lee  enforces,  with  earnestness  and  sound  argnmeali 
the  necesi«ity  of  literary  associations,  to  enable  men  to  resist  the  dominant  prejudices  and 
tions  of  the  hour,  in  a  country  where  labor  for  subsistence  and  the  desire  to  amasi 
vails  to  such  a  degree  as  in  the  United  States.  We  should  be  pleased  to  see  this  trrll  ronsidomd 
and  matter-full  lecture  given  to  the  public  entire  in  some  of  the  mammoth  weekly  journals.  || 
would  occupy  a  scarcely  perceptible  space  in  their  ample  folds. 


THE        DRAMA. 


Park  Thratrs.  —  Our  donkey  the  public  was  flattered  in  our  last  number  on  the 
that  it  was  about  to  evince  nself  a  reasonable  quadruped,  by  returning  to  its  old  familiar 
and  to  Its  natural  and  wholesome  food.  But  lo !  its  vagarious  disposition  did  not  pemiil  it  to 
poke  its  susceptible  olfactories  farther  than  a  few  inches  within  the  stable-door,  when  aw«j  It 
shambled  again,  with  a  snort,  a  bray,  and  a  whisk  of  its  posterior  appendage,  quite  shocking  10 
behold.  Ktit  wc  must  be  mild  and  easy  in  our  management,  and  coax  him  back  again  if  poa^bto 
to  his  senses : 

'  If  I  hsid  ^  donlcny  «m  would  nt  go, 
P'l  you  tUmlc  I  'd  wallop  L;xn7 
No  !  no  '  no  !  ' 

Better  to  '  lure  the  gentle  jack-ass  back  again.'  'Billy  can  be  coaxed,  but  he  can*t  nsTer  be  dniT.* 
Welch  and  Company  'being  gone,'  the  long  ears  of  our  quadruped  were  pricked  up  to  hear 
the  onnounrement  of  their  successors ;  when  behold!  the  murh-admired,  truly  classical,  and  moat 
'  Greek '  dramn,  known  as  '  Tom  and  Jerr>','  ushered  before  a  Park  audience  the  scientille  Mh 
T.  BELrn  rr  Kay,  one  of  the  great  knock-downs  of  foreign  celebrity.  The  averment  that  onr  baM 
dramatic  talent  is  imported,  has  ever  been  used  as  a  sort  of  argument  to  prove  the  dearth  of  Iki 
American  article.  We  have  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ;  but  never 
before  have  we  submitted  to  it  with  such  a  feeling  of  deep  humiliation  as  came  over  us  on  tka 
appearance  of  this  celebrated  man  of  science.  In  the  dilfereiit  departments  of  art,  America  «»■* 
l>oa«t  of  names  that  are  not  so  completely  overshadowed  by  those  of  foreign  repute,  l>ut  that  an 
evidence  of  their  existence  con  still  be  discenied.  In  almost  all  the  sciences,  too,  we  have  hem- 
tofore  rejoiced  in  tolerable  professors.  Onr  alchemists,  it  is  true,  have  not  yet  exactif  disoovemd 
the  philosopher's  stone,  but  they  are  probably  making  as  fair  progress  toward  it  as  am  thoae  of 
other  climes.  But  alas  I  and  to  our  shame  be  it  heralded  to  the  worid,  in  the  *  science '  of  wUch 
Mr.  T.  Bklcher  Kay  is  a  professor,  we  arc,  to  u«c  the  classical  language  of  his  college,  obligad 
•  to  knock  under.'  Wo  arc  pigmies,  where  our  Knglish  neighbors  are  giants.  To  us,  and  wHk 
a  deep  blnsh  of  mortification  mantling  our  \nsagc  do  we  confess  it,  to  us  even  a  iltylay  of  tka 
science  was  a  novelty ;  and  to  Mr.  T.  Belcher  Kay  be  paid  our  thankful  orisons,  for  an  ezhibilka 
which  has  enlightened  our  ignorance.  To  a  mind  imbued  with  a  taste  for  the  refined  and  beaad- 
ful,  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  a  display  of  the  noble  science  of  Pugilism.  Tlwm  k 
something  in  the  sight  that  warms  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature ;  and  to  the  profosson  tbemsolvw 
there  must  be  in  the  practice  of  their  art  something  that  (to  use  an  expression  which  has  Berer  baftn 
been  quoted)  *  comes  home  to  their  business  and  bosoms.'    Not  agreeing  with  our  donkej,  ir« 
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did  not  aflcct  the  circus.  There  appeared  to  as  to  be  something  in  it  bordering  (in  the  very 
slightest  degree,  it  is  true.)  upon  the  physical.  It  presented  exhibitions  that  were  not  altogether 
replete  with  mind.  The  workings  of  the  intellect,  except  indeed  in  the  rich  sallies  of  Mr.  Gob- 
sin,  were  not  apparent;  and  for  this  reason,  we  repeat,  we  did  not  'cotton  to'  the  circus. 
In  the  new  science,  however,  through  the  mazes  of  which  we  have  been  inducted  by  the 
genius  o(  a  T.  Belcher  Kay,  there  is  all  that  the  most  enthusiastic  worshipper  of  mind  could 
ask  or  seek  for.  And  what  place  so  fit  for  its  display  as  the  boards  of  the  Park  Theatre? — where, 
to  use  another  novel  quotation^ 

'  Tf>ung  Oeniui  wings  bi«  eagle  flight 
Bich  dd  w-dzopa  shaking  from  hia  pluizies  of  light  ? ' 

a  spot  consecrated  by  the  muse  of  Shakspearb  and  but  slightly  desecrated  by  the  mews  of 
Welch  and  Company?  Who  so  proper  an  audience  of  the  ennobling  display  as  our  dear 
donkey?  —  and  right  merrily  did  it  wag  its  ears  and  eke  its  tail  upon  the  happy  occasion,  and  with 
a  gentle  bray  announce  its  sensible  approbation.  But  Mr.  T.  Belcher  Kay  has  retired  pro  tem- 
pore, and  the  Genius  of  Pugilism  bewails  his  absence ! 

Mr.  Booth.  —  Lucins  Junius  Brutus  Booth!  thou  erratic  star  in  the  theatrical  firmament, 
stand  forth ;  while  here,  in  the  glowing  pages  of  this  Magazine  of  immortality,  we  blend  thy  name 
with  its  eternal  destiny !  Such  honors  as  the  grateful  hearts  of  all  admirers  of  the  'true  legitimate  ^ 
can  bestow,  have  been  showered  upon  this  son  of  genius  during  his  engagement  of  the  past  month 
at  the  Perk  Theatre  ;  and  right  well  were  they  merited.  If  a  deep  insight  into  character;  if  a 
moulding  not  only  of  the  outer  expression,  but  of  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  the  man  into  the  object 
to  be  personated,  impelled  and  fashioned  by  the  force  and  impulse  of  genius,  can  give  claim  to  the 
possession  of  the  requisites  of  an  actor,  then  has  Mr.  Booth  a  full  and  acknowledged  title.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  enthusiastic,  but  to  speak  the  words  of  soberness  and  moderation,  when  we  say, 
that  since  the  days  of  Kean  we  have  seen  no  actor  who  so  completely  imbo(Aed  the  meaning  of 
his  author,  who  so  fairly  set  before  the  mind  the  character  he  attempted  to  portray,  as  has  Mr. 
Booth  in  all  the  personations  which  he  has  exhibited  to  the  Park  audiences ;  and  without  entering 
into  any  criticism  of  his  performances,  w^e  will  say  generally,  that  they  are  of  such  iw character 
that  we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  this  man  absolutely  to  resuscitate  the  drama  in  this  coim- 
try.  A  series  of  such  performances,  faithfully  and  ateadily  kept  before  the  Park  public  for  a  sea- 
son, with  short  intervals  of  good  comedies,  will  do  more  to  revive  our  long-dofmant  taste  for  the 
drama  as  it  should  be,  than  would  all  the  fanciful  representations  of  opera  and  spectacle  that 
money  can  produce.  We  have  noticed  the  good  effects  of  Mr.  Booth^s  fine  acting  upon  many  of 
his  chief  assistants  in  the  play.  Our  old  friend  Mr.  Abbot,  for  example^  has  never  displayed  to 
better  advantage  the  talent  which  he  always  possessed.  Mr.  Barry,  always  good,  seemed  to 
have  received  a  new  spur  to  do  better  still.  Mr.%.  Vernon,  upon  whose  shoulders  so  much  has 
fallen  since  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Wheatly,  jias  nobly  sustained  herself  Miss  Buloid  has  only 
to  smile  at  any  time,  to  make  herself  welcome^  but  during  Mr.  Booth's  engagement,  tfnd  indeed 
from  the  commencement  of  the  season,  she  has  acted  with  a  grace  and  spirit  which  have  made 
her  a  greater  favorite  with  the  public  than  we  have  known  toy  performer  to  become  within  so 
short  a  period.  We  believe  the  Park  Theatre  to  be  advancing  at  this  present  slowly  but  steadily 
upon  that  enviable  turnpike  called  '  the  high-road  to  prosperity ; '  and  we  wish  it  a  safe  journey. 


Mr.  Huntington's  Pictures.  —  One  of  the  first  books,  beyond  the  Book  of  books,  in  which 
our  boyhood  took  delight,  was  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress '  of  Bunt  an  ;  and  we  at  once  *  cotton  to ' 
a  taste  that  can  find  in  that  admirable  work  material  either  for  the  illustrative  pen  or  pencil.  We 
hoped  to  have  been  able  in  the  present  number  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  two  paintings  by 
Mr.  Huntington,  ('Christiana  and  her  Children,  and  their  companion  Mercy,  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,'  and  *■  Mercy's  Dream,')  now  exhibiting  at  the  Granite  Buildings,  comer 
of  Broadway  and  Chambers-streets.  Our  limits,  however,  almost  before  we  are  aware,  are 
acrain  circumscribed ;  and  we  can  only  counsel  such  of  our  readers  as  may  have  the  opportunity, 
to  lose  no  time  in  visiting  these  felicitously-conceived  and  carefully-executed  productions  of  a 
young  yet  already  eminent  American  artist.  No  criticism  could  add  to,  as  none  can  detract  from, 
the  interest  which  these  pictures 'cannot  fhil  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  obserrer. 
They  must  be  seen,  to  be  adequately  i^;>preciated. 
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Gossip  with  Rbadkrb  ajtd  Corkespondknts.  —  Let  no  one  be  deterred  from  reading, 
of  its  length,  the  profound  and  eloquent  article  which  opens  the  *  Literary  Notice '  depanment  of 
the  present  number.  It  is  one  of  the  most  nuu-iterly  papers  we  have  ever  given  to  the  public ;  and 
there  is  no  true  American  but  will  read  it  with  pride  and  exaltation.  The  writer  i«  a  difllinguiahed 
American,  long  rcaident  abroad,  whose  name,  were  we  permitted  to  give  it,  would  add  if  poaai- 
ble  to  the  interest  which  his  corre.<>p<>ndence  will  not  fail  to  excite.  •  •  •  Thkbx  are  eloquent 
truth  and  beauty  in  the  subjoined  passaire  from  the  <  Jiessons  of  Autumn,'  by  the  Rev.  Itfr.  Onuir- 
WOOD,  who«c  admirable  picture  of  *  the  Sea'  we  quoted  in  a  recent  i&sue : 

*  TuE  very  gnrass  itself  as  it  withers,  and  the  flower  ns  it  fades,  seem  to  express  a  tmst,  in  their 
humble  manner,  and  to  inculcate  it  on  thoir  withcrini;  and  fading  human  brethren.  How  quiellv 
the  pni«s  withers!  How  subniis<ively  tin*  flower  \w\\'a  its  head  on  its  stulk:  how  sweetly  It 
exhales  its  last  odors  ;  how  peacelully  it  fades !  Nature  dies  i^ently.  Listen !  Do  you  hear  anf 
dif^cordances  in  her  parting  nighs .'  They  are  all  hiirmonious :  as  musical,  tiKingli  with  a  diUerent 
character,  as  the  melodies  ol'  Spring.  Vou  may  be  aii'erted  with  smlness  as  you  U«ten.  but  it  is  a 
pudness  which  snntht^s  and  :>()ih'iis.  not  disturbs  und  terrifies.  I  can  sympathize  wiin  tlue  man 
who  relieves  his  full  heart  by  weeping  anud  the  antiinuial  emblems  of  human  dissolutiou ;  bull 
must  only  wonder  at  him  il  he  weeps  tears  of  anguish  or  despair.  I  could  not  weep  so,  sur- 
rounded by  such  mild  and  uncomplaining  monitors.  I  perceive  that  the  lionors  of  the  forest  are 
resigned  without  a  struggle.  Wherever  I  turn,  all  is  acquiescence.  There  is  no  questioning  the 
will  of  Heaven.  There  are  no  cries  when  the  leaves  part  irom  their  stems,  and  sink  to  the  ground. 
Uow  can  I  do  violence  to  the  spirit  of  submission  and  trust  which  is  diil'used  about  me  ?  It  rebukes 
my  misgivings,  if  I  have  indulged  any ;  it  silences  my  repinings,  if  unthinkingly  I  have  nttered 
any  ;  it  steals  into  and  hushes  my  heart.  Why  should  we  not  receive  the  lessons  which  nature  is, 
oven  though  unconsciously,  teaching  us  ?  Why  sliuuld  we  break  the  proneral  peace  ?  Let  us  trust 
in  the  word  of  (Jon,  though  it  sentls  lonh  the  decree,  ^  Return,  ye  children  of  men !  *  Frail,  fading, 
perishing  —  what  are  we  without  trust? ' 

Once  to  us  the  Autumn  was  of  the  four  seasons  '  the  snddest  of  the  year.'  It  is  not  so  now.  In 
awakening  thoughts  of  frail  mortality  ;  of  the  loved  and  lost  who  have  gone  l>efore  us  to  a  '  better 
country ; '  il  now  seems  to  us  to  fall  far  short  of  the  Spring.  Oh !  this  wide-abcmnding  lifji  I  —  in 
tlie  air,  on  the  earth,  on  the  bosom  of  the  glad  waters !  The  fair  Spirit  walks  forth  in  her  beauty 
to  testify  to  the  goodness  of  the  Fatuer  of  all  .Mercies  ;  yet  Memorj-,  growing  wondniusly  bright 
amid  the  brightness  of  Nature,  goes  back  to  one  who  only  a  little  while  ago  worshipped  her  with  a 
poet*s  fer\'ent  afllection ;  but  who,  heedless  noio  of  the  reviving  venlnn',  or  the  gentle  rain  frmn 
heaven  ;  of  the  fleecy  clouds,  rolling  through  depths  of  blue  ;  of  soft  airs,  redolent  of  balm,  that* 
comu  wooingly  from  the  west ;  sleeps  in  his  untimely  grave ! 

*  Yes  I  there  tlicy  lef\  him  ;  roses  grow 

Kpon  the  turf  that  wrnps  his  lK>S(un, 
And  round  the  eveniiK;  breezes  strew 

The  willow's  silver  blossom.' 

Thkre  is  a  capital  article  in  the  la<t  number  of  the  London 'Qnartcriy  Review' upon  the 
'■Mofltrn  System  of  Afft'rrtisint;.''  W«r  have  gathered  together  a  few  examples,  selected  by  the 
reviewer  from  the  English  journals,  which  we  think  will  amuse  our  readers.  The  subjoined 
reminds  us  of  the  adveriisemeut  for  a  *  piou**  coaehmnn,'  mentioned  by  Sidney  Smith  :  *  Wanted 
a  coachnmn.  to  take  charge  of  a  carringe  and  pair  of  horses  of  a  religi(»ns  turn  of  miJid !  ^  *  BAKBE'a 
antidote  for  the  sea-sickness  is  certified  by  .Mr.  Willis,  steward:  '  It  was  taken  by  a  young  lady 
going  to  Rotterdam  in  the  Ocean,  who  fl )UMd  great  relief  from  a  single  dose,  having  a  heavy  sea 
on  at  the  same  time  and  likewise  sev<rral  (r''ntlemcn.'  ^  .Mr.  Willis.-  nays  the  reviewer,  *  is  appa. 
renily  not  much  used  to  writing,  but  the  statement  is  highly  satisfactory.'  Advertisements  *  To 
the  charitable  -  and  '  To  the  Lokd's  Ponpli; '  iire  nhinidnnt  in  the  Loudon  jouniols.  A  pretty  ape- 
cimcn  of  the  latter  ensues  :  'A  dear  Christian  tradesmun  is  in  want  of  forty  pounds,  to  pay  sJl 
demands  upon  him.  ere  he  accepts  a  call  to  the  ministry  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  which  he 
l)elicves  his  Heaveidy  Father  is  alxmi  to  make  known  unto  him.  A  lady,  his  friend  in  CBKiaT 
the  LoRti  as  revealed,  in  the  power  f>f  (ion  the  Holy  (rhost.  thus  ventures  in  simple  faith  to  try  the 
door  of  Providence  in  his  behalf;  and  would  leave  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  has  heart, 
hand,  breath,  and  purj«c  of  men  at  sovereign  command.'  '  Need  we  say,'  adds  the  reviewer,  *  that 
this  '  dear  Christian  trndcAman  >  with  his  lady  friend  -  in  Christ  the  Lord  as  revealed,^  deserved 
to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's-tail  for  their  impudence  and  pn>fanity  ? '  An  advertisemenl  fi>r  R^xa 
will  be  admitted  to  be  an  anomaly :  '  Wanted  immediately,  to  enable  me  to  leave  the  house  which  ] 
have  fur  these  la^t  five  years  inhabited  in  the  same  plight  and  condition  in  which  I  Ibund  it,  five 
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hundred  Live  Rats,  for  which  I  will  gladly  pay  the  sum  of  five  pounds.  The  rats  must  be  full 
grown  and  no  cripples.'  This  was  a  thoroughly  conscientious  tenant,  fully  aware  of  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  him  by  the  ordinary  covenant,  to  leave  the  premises  in  the  same  state  m  which 
he  found  them.  One  of  the  testimonials  to  Conorevb's  '  Balsamic  Elixir'  runs  thus:  *  Notwith- 
standing I  had  been  lately  married,  I  found  it  impossible  to  sleep  on  the  same  pillow  with  my  hus- 
band, but  was  obliged  to  be  supported  with  bolsters  in  nearly  an  upright  position.  This,  to  a 
person  in  the  situation  I  then  was,  was  extremely  unpleasant ! '  Her  husband  attests,  that  aAer 
taking  a  bottle  of  the  Elixir,  she  was  '  enabled  to  lie  down  in  bed  once  more ! '  .  •  •  Our  read- 
ers will  agree  with  us,  we  think,  in  deeming  the  following  a  very  neat  version  of  an  interesting 
occurrence : 

THE     BEES     OP     SAINT     SIMON'S. 

For  several  years  the  he^n  have  deposited  their  honey  in  the  tower  of  the  church  on  Saint  Simon's  island, 
off  the  coast  of  Geor^a.    The  rector.  Ret.  Mr.  Wax.xsb.  has  regularly  sold  the  honey,  and  sent  the  proceeds 

to  the  miasionary  funds.  

There  lies,  far  in  the  bosom  of  the  seas, 

An  island  fair ; 
All  summer  long  the  patient  little  bees 

Are  busy  there. 
The  honey  which  they  gather  in  their  round,  • 

Buzzing  from  flower  to  flower, 
They  hoard  it  in  a  quaint  bee-hive  they  've  found 

In  the  old  church-tower. 

Their  store  is  taken  every  year,  nor  do 
•  The  bees  complain ; 

They  know  that  God  will  send,  next  spring,  a  new 

Supply  again. 
The  produce  of  their  careful  gatherings  goes 

To  men  in  lands  abroao, 
"Who  preach  '  glad  tidings  of  great  joy '  to  those 

Who  know  not  God. 

Ijike  Jonathan,  when  fainting  he  did  roam 

The  hungry  waste, 
How  was  he  quickened  when  an  honey-comb 

He  did  but  taste ! 
So  to  those  weary  laborers  on  lone  shores, 

This  humble  hive  supplies 
The  luscious  droppings  of  its  annual  stores 

To  light  their  eyes. 

Poor  Christian !  e'en  in  such  small  folk  as  t^ese, 

A  lesson  see : 
Doth  Goo  take  such  good  care  for  tiny  bees, 

Yet  none  for  thee  ? 
Then  say  not,  Little-faith,  thou  hieist  no  power 

To  gather  honey  too : 
All  round  thee  bloom  the  flowers,  ana  every  flower  • 

*    Is  filled  with  dew.  j-  b.  k. 

Savannah,  Jan.  22,  181.3. 

O.VE  of  our  daily  journals,  (the  '  TW&uiuf,'  if  we  rightly  remember,)  in  a  notice  of  Wilsoii** 
^ Nodes  Ambrosiantr,^  took  occasion  to  rebuke  the  Knickerbocker  for  having  stated,  on  the  author- 
ity of  '  a  distinguished  gentleman  from  abroad,'  that  Coleridge  was  '  a  portentous  bore,'  and 
at  the  same  time  to  quote  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  North,  as  expressing  great  admiration  of  his 
'  conversations.'  But  all  these  writers  had  other  opinions  aAerward.  When  Colbridob  asked 
Lamb  if  he  had  ever  heard  him  preach.  Lamb  replied,  that  he  had  '  never  heard  him  do  any  thing 
else .' '  And  North's  praise  of  Coleridge's  '  speaking '  and  his  '  inspired  genius,'  is  raiher  neu- 
tralized by  numerous  passages  from  the  same  pen :  '  I  could  cut  with  a  blunt  knife,'  he  writes, 
*  the  throat  o(  any  man  who  yawns  while  I  am  speaking  to  him,  especially  if  he  attempts  to  con- 
ceal his  crime,  by  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth ; '  yet  he  mentions  Coleridge  among  othejrs,  as 
one  to  whom  he  could  not  listen  five  minutes  '  without  experiencing  that  sensation  about  the  jaws 
which  precedes  and  produces  the  yawn.'  Elsewhere  he  says :  '  Mr.  Coleridge  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  that  he  cannot  write  a  book,  but  opines  that  he  absolutely  has  written  several,  and  set 
many  questions  at  rest.  There  is  a  want,  of  some  kind  or  another,  in  his  mind ;  but  perhaps  when 
he  awakes  from  his  dream,  he  may  get  rational  and  sober-witted,  like  other  men  who  are  not 
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always  asleep.'*  There  is  a  satire  upon  his  '  conversations '  too,  in  iha  sketdi  of  *  idealianif  ■• 
explained  by  Ka.xt  : '  '  It  antagonizes  with  the  spirit  of  carnality  developed  in  the  tdiosjrneraflf 
arLiing  from  the  poculiurity  of  affiniiles,  indisputable  in  the  individualism  of  periectiUe  power. 
Keeping  this  plain  axiom  in  view,  we  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  various  results,'  etc  Bat 
CuRisTOPnEK,  ftpeakinpr  through  one  of  hia  dramatis  pcrsonie,  brings  a  more  seriona  charge  agalait 
CoLEEiDGE  than  simply  that  of  being  a  bore.  These  be  the  words :  ^  He  is  not  only  a  |riagiarf, 
but  a  bonl-fidc  thief.  Shakspkare  stole  from  Nature,  and  she  forebore  to  prosecote.  Coi«XMl«S 
has  stolen  from  n  whole  host  of  his  fellow-crsaturcs,  mo^t  of  them  poorer  than  himself ;  and  I 
pledge  myAclf  I  am  bound  over  to  appear  against  him.  If  he  plead  to  the  indictment,  he  is  a  dead 
man  ;  if  he  stand  mute,  i  will  press  him  to  death  under  three  hundred  and  fiAy  pounds*  ivaight  of 
German  metaphysics.'  The  truth  is,  that  Colehidoe  was  a  b<>re  ;  and  if  we  may  believe  ^Hial 
we  have  been  told,  and  what  has  l)cen  written,  Wordsworth  is  another.  Hark  again  to  old 
CnEisTOPHER:  '  Many  of  the  poets  of  our  days  are,  \vith  all  their  genius,  a  set  of  enormoas 
spoons.  Wordsworth  walks  about  the  woods  like  a  great  satyr,  or  rather  like  the  god  Plsn ; 
and  piping  away  upon  his  reed,  sometimes  most  infernally  out  of  tune,  he  thinks  he  is  listenings 
at  the  very  least,  to  music  equal  to  that  o(  the  spheres,  and  that  nobody  can  blow  a  note  but  him- 
self.' Even  though  wc  had  never  heard  wiili  our  own  ears  eminent  witnesses  testify  to  the 
character  of  Coleridge's  interminable  '  talks,'  (what  time  he  paced  his  room  like  an  oracle, 
bended  l)ody,  and  the  fingers  of  one  hand  in  motion  over  his  head,  as  if  sprinkling  snuff 
hiA  silvery  hair,)  we  should  deem  our  case  made  out  by  the  foregoing  passages  from  Iha 
'  Noctes.'  .  .  .  '  Our  Mjmy  Medicals  -  we  suspect  is  not  altogether  free  from  porsfmalitf ;  indeed 
we  have  reason  to  kno'c  ih:tt  it  is  not,  S.'s  assurance  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  paper 
is  not  without  its  merit,  certainly.  '  Seeking  a  connection,'  especially,  is  very  felicitoosly  hit  off. 
The  manner  uf  the  yoniig  doctor,  however,  is  '  a  part  of  the  system,'  as  poor  Powsa  used  to  aay. 
^  An  extreme  gravity  of  deportment  is  indispensable  ;  and  it  is  generally  expedient  to  wear  q>e^ 
taoles.  He  ought  not  to  go  to  church  uliove  once  a  quarter,  and  then  be  called  oat  in  the  *"*^«W< 
of  the  sennon  or  the  communion  service.  An  oddness  or  surliness  of  manner  sometimes  snrrcnds, 
but  care  should  be  tnkrn  that  it  be  not  overdone.'  They  have  very  primitive  disciples  of  BsctrUL- 
p[us  at  the  West,  and  their  *■  practice'  is  sometimes  particularly  haphazard  and  unique.  A  Mend 
of  ours  in  that  rcgidn  illu.-^trutes  this  by  n  pleasant  anecdote.  An  ignorant  quack,  who  had  aeel- 
dcntnlly  assisted  nuturo  in  efTectiug  u  cure  or  two  in  a  certain  prevalent  complaint,  was  called  to 
attend  a  Indy  who  was  in  great  ug<my  frttm  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  He  administered  lAs 
sporific,  with  an  nssuranco  that  it  would  restore  her.  '  Arc  you  start  it  will  cure  me?*  asked  tha 
patient,  still  in  intense  pain.  '  Well  no,  not  tAat  won't  exactly,  but  it  'II  throw  yom  into  Jit*  pretty 
so«)n  now,  and  I  'm  t/mUi  on  Jits  !  I  hav  n't  lost  a  case  o'  fits  in  two  months ! '  This  creating  a 
new  and  not  altogcilicr  distitirtitt  disease,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  an  old  one,  must  be  can- 
sidored  us  rather 'xhurp  practice.'  •  •  •  The  following  lines,  derived  from  a  Methodist  clergy- 
man, who  hud  n'pcatcd  them  in  the  course  of  im  impressive  diifcoursc,  but  who  could  not  remea^ 
ber  from  whut  source  he  obtained  them,  we  clip  from  the  selectitms  of  a  western  country  JoumaL 
They  strike  us  as  very  beautiful ;  nor  can  we  imagine  any  thing  more  eflective  than  staniaa  lika 
these,  sung  by  a  thousand  voices  at  a  night  camp-meeting,  when  between  the  host  of  worshippem 
and  the  '  whole  hosts  of  stars-  nothing  is  interposed  but  the  pillars  of  Goo's  first  temple,  'liAing 
their  blossomy  boughs  in  summer  air : ' 


•HE  STANDETH  AT  THE  DOOR  AN'D  KNOCKETH.' 


In  the  silent  midnight  watches, 

List  —  thy  lx»st)m-door  1 
Hi>w  it  knocketh,  knocketh,  knocketh — 

Knc»cketh  cvennore ! 
8ny  not 't  is  thy  pulses  beating : 

•r  is  thy  heart  of  sin  ; 
'T  is  thy  Saviour  knocks,  and  crieth 

*  Rise,  and  let  me  in ! ' 

Death  comes  down,  with  reckless  footstep, 
To  the  hall  nnd  hnt :  i 

Tliink  you  death  will  tarry  knocking, 

Where  the  door  is  shut  ?  ! 


Jesus  waiteth,  wailelh,  waheth— 

But  the  door  is  fast : 
Grieved,  away  thy  Saviour  goeth ; 

Death  breaks  iu  at  last 

Tlicn  't  Ik  time  to  stand  entreating 

Christ  to  let  thee  in  ; 
At  the  cate  of  heaven  beating, 

Wailing  for  thy  sin  ; 
Nnv  !  alas,  thou  guilty  creature ! 

Hast  thou  then  forgo!  ? 
Jesus  waited  long  to  know  thee, 

Now  UK  Kxows  xnsB  rot! 


We  promised  in  our  last  to  make  room  for  the  too  truthful  sketch  of  '  HoHft-HiMlfaff  aiMf 
Board- Seeking"  in  advance  of  Mny,  Mf  on  a  more  careful  perusal  we  deemed  it  presentaUe.'  Wa 
have  decided  against  its  acceptance.    Does  the  writer  suppose  wc  are  going  to  take  part 
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our  own  dear  little  people,  by  holding  up  '  the  likes  of  them '  to  ridicule,  for  the  benefit  of  children- 
haters  in  general,  and  himself  in  particular?    Gucm  not!    Let  '  F.  P.'  once  look  into  the  eyec 
and  read  the  thoughts  of  innocent  life-full  children  of  hi*  otm,  and  instead  of  denouncing  them  as 
an  *■  unmitigated  annoyance,'  he  will  '  bless  them    unaware.'    '  It  seemeth  strange,'  says  the 
Opiuni-Eater,  speaking  of  his  little  ones, '  the  time  when  as  yet  those  spirits  were  not  in  the  body, 
and  the  air  which  I  breathed  partook  not  of  that  blessedness  which  now  to  me  is  my  life.    Another 
sun,  another  moon,  other  stars,  since  the  face  of  my  first-bom !    Another  earth,  another  heaven  !' 
In  my  inner  spirit  there  was  once  a  dearth,  which  Providence  hath  now  amply,  and  richly,  and 
prodigally  furnished  with  celestial  food ;   which  is  also  music  to  the  ears,  and  light  to  the  eyes, 
and  the  essence  of  silken  soAness  to  the  touch  ;  a  family  of  immortal  spirits,  who  but  for  me  never 
had  been  brought  into  the  mystery  of  accountable  and  responsible  being !    Of  old  I  used  to  study 
the  Spring ;  but  now  its  sweet  sadness  steals  unawares  into  my  heart,  when  among  tlie  joyous 
lambs  I  see  my  own  children  at  play.    The  instincts  of  all  the  inferior  creatures  are  now  holy  in 
my  eyes  ;  for,  like  reason's  self,  they  have  their  origin  in  love.    Affection  for  my  own  children 
has  enabled  me  to  sound  the  depths  of  gratitude.    Gazing  on  them  at  their  prayers,  in  their  sleep, 
I  have  had  revelations  of  the  nature  of  peace,  and  trouble,  and  innocence,  and  sin  and  sorrow, 
which,  till  they  had  smiled  and  wept,  offended  and  been  reconciled,  I  knew  not— how  could  I?— >to 
be  within  the  range  of  the  far-flying  and  far-felching  spirit  of  love,  which  is  the  life-of-life  of  all 
things  beneath  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.'    Now  if  you  ever  use  a  pipe,  friend  *  F.  P.,'  just  put  the 
above  in  its  bowl,  smoke  it,  and  pass  it  round  to  the  other  members  of  the  *  bachelor  gang '  you  speak 
of,  as  a  pipe  of  peace ;  a  token  of  suspended  hostilities  against  all  *  lactiverous  animalculae,'  and  the 
more  mature  babyhood  at  which  they  so  soon  arrive.  •  •  •  TuBas  is  a  touch  of  a  very  common 
species  of  '  disinterested  humanity '  in  the  following  capital  anecdote,  which  proceeds  from  the 
pleasant  pen  that  sketched  the  story  of  the  benevolent  old  lady  and  her  spoiled  custards,  which  we 
gave  some  twelve  months  since,  and  which  was  copied  into  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.    Many  a  pseudo-philanthropist's  charities  are  performed  '  through  hook  or  by  crook,'  as  in 
the  present  instance  :  'At  a  meeting  recently  of  the  '  Universal  Benevolent  Society '  of  Pigwicket, 
it  was  voted  that  a  new  desk  and  settees  for  the  Society  should  be  procured,  provided  they  did  not 
co5t  more  than  twenty  dollars.    After  the  vote  was  passed,  there  arose  n  contention  between  two 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Society  for  the  job,  each  wanting  to  give  it  as  an  act  of 

charity  to  a  beneficiary  under  his  own  special  care.     Mr.  A contended  stoutly  for  the  work, 

on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Crook,  on  whose  behalf  he  pleaded,  was  one  of  the  most  pious  and  virtu- 
ous  of  citizi;ns.  He  had  a  wife  and  nine  small  children,  and  a  prospect  of  more ;  and  moreover  had 
been  idle  all  winter,  while  others  had  had  work ;  he  trusted  therefore  that  the  president  would  take 
these  facts  into  consideration,  and  bestow  the  job  where  it  would  do  the  most  good.    Here  Mr. 

B interposed.    He  was  not  disposed  to  dispute  the  claims  of  his  brother  A——,  but  he  thought 

he  could  present  a  still  stronger  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  president.  He  then  drew  a  mov- 
ing picture  of  the  poverty-stricken  condition  of  his  beneficiary,  Mr.  Hook  ;  until  the  president, 
moved  to  a  divided  compassion,  suggested  a  compromise  to  the  contending  parties,  by  proposing 
that  the  work  should  be  given  to  whichever  of  the  two  artizans  would  do  it  the  cheapest    This 

was  reluctantly  agreed  to,  and  Deacon  C appointed  a  *  committee  of  one '  to  ascertain  that 

fact.  *  Tell  them,'  whispered  the  president  in  the  ear  of  the  committee, '  that  already  several  have 
offered  to  do  the  job  for  ten  dollars.'  It  was  well  worth  thirty,  as  proposed  to  be  done.  The  dea- 
con vanished,  but  soon  returned  with  a  blank  countenance.  *  They  arc  gone,  both  on  'era  I '  said 
he,  aAer  a  moment's  pause  to  get  breath  ;  '  Mr.  Cbook  ran  away  last  night,  and  Mr.  Hook  this 
morning ! '    'Gone ! '  '  run  away ! '  exclaimed  both  our  humane  philanthropists,  as  they  started  to 

their  feet  simultaneously:  'Gone!'  repeated  A ,  who  first '  caught  the  eye 'of  the  president, 

and  consequently  '  held  the  floor: '  *  Mr.  President,  Crook  is  a  d— d  scocmdrel !  He  owes  me 
five  dollars,  and  promised  to  pay  me  out  of  the  first  job  I  should  gel  for  him.  And  now  he 's  gone ! 
Sir,  there '«  a  species  of  ingratitude  that  cuts  deeper  than  a  large  knife.    I  beg  leave.  Sir,  to  offer 

the  following  motion '    Here  he  was  interrupted  by  B ,  who  could  no  longer  suppress  his 

feelings :  '  Mr.  President,  brother  A has  been  rather  hardly  used,  I  must  confess,  but  /  have  been 

treated  still  more  scurvily.  Mr.  Crook  is  a  d — d  scoundrel,  no  doubt ;  but  Mr.  Hook  is  a  d  —  der ! 
He  owed  me  ten  dollars,  and  said  on  his  honor  he  would  pay  me  out  of  this  very  job !    Brother 

A talks  of  ingratitude.    Sir,  I  could  say  much  on  that  p'int,  but  I  forbear ;  and  will  content 

myself  by  simply  seconding  whatever  motion  brother  A was  about  to  make  when  I  interrupted 

him.'  And  at  this  stage  of  the  affair  I  left.'  •  •  •  Wk  will  with  pleasure  publish  the  ^SUmxas  to 
Memory, ^  by  'C.  D.  R.'  of  Saint  Louis,  if  he  will  assure  us,  after  perusing  the  annexed,  that  he 
does  not  consider  his  own  tkw^Us  better  expressed  in  prose  than  verse :  ^  There  is  something  chil- 
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linpr  in  that  «ad,  inevitable  word,  tlie  pant!  Alihnn^h  in  looking  through  the  thronged  lolU  of  hit- 
tor)',  and  reading  of  all  the  dead  passion)*,  the  fruitier}.'*  anxieties,  the  vain,  unproductive  yearnings 
of  )>eing:<  that  wore  once  as  lull  of  life  and  feelinpr  as  ourselves,  and  now  are  nothing,  we  gam  but 
the  cold  moral  of  our  own  littleness ;  still,  the  very  indistinctness  of  the  distance  aoftens  and  bean- 
tiiies  the  objects  of  a  former  epoch  that  we  thus  look  bock  upon;  and  in  the  far  retrospect  of  the 
day  gone  by,  a  thousand  brii^fht  and  f^listeninf?  spots  stand  out  and  catch  the  last  most  brilliant  fays 
of  a  sun  that  has  lonpr  set  to  the  multitude  of  smaller  things  around  them.^  •  •  •  Ths  IjondoB 
'Quarterly '  is  down  upon  Mr.  Dickens's  'Notes'  almost  as  savagely  as  Blackwood.  *^ha 
work,'  says  the  reviewer, '  has  very  little  of  Mr.  Dickens's  peculiar  merit,  and  still  less,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  o(  any  other.  It  seems  to  us  an  entire  failure.'  The  reviewer  attributes  the  *  general 
insipidity  of  his  work  "*  to  honorable  causes  ;  *  an  ingenuous  embarrassment  between  aincerity  and 
gratitude.'  The  reviewer  complains  that  he  mentions  no  individual  names,  *  save  that  of  his  *  dear 
friend,  Mr.  Washington  Irving,'  whom  he  aecidentally  saw  at  the  Preaident's  levee,  ^irlienhe 
was  presented  on  receiving  a  diplomatic  appointment.'  This  sneer  of  the  reviewer  is  nnlbfta- 
nate.  Mr.  Irving,  gus  wc  can  state  from  personal  observation,  met  Mn  DiCKSirs  omistantlj  ia 
society,  private  and  public ;  and  he  held  him,  botli  as  a  man  and  an  author,  in  the  most  frieadljf 
regard  and  admiration.  There  is  much  more  justice  iu  the  following  animadversions  ;  yel  as  to 
the  Croton  enterprise,  our  friends  across  the  water  can  scarcely  conceive  of  its  vastness.  In 
years,  lK>side  the  abundant  streams  spouting  freshly  up  in  ever)'  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  there 
be  innumerable  fountains  playing  on  the  lawns  and  amid  the  verdant  trees  and  flowering  shmfaa 
of  rich  country-seats,  stretching  for  forty  miles  along  the  line  of  the  great  aqaeduct.  To  adc^  aa 
expressive  phrase, '  it  will  l>e  a  sight  to  see : '  '  Mr.  Dickens's  account  of  the  beautiful  metropoUs 
of  New- York  is  as  barren  as  if  he  had  been  bivouacking  for  a  single  ni^t  in  some  embryo  viUaga 
of  the  western  wild;  and  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  New-Yoric  is  not  only,  as  he 
admits,  a  ver>'  remarkable  city,  hitherto  imperfectly  described,  but  it  has  reeaUly  received,  and  ia 
still  receiving,  a  vast  extension,  not  merely  of  commerce  and  population,  but  of  public  w^oilcsof 
great  utility  and  magnificence :  for  instance  ;  there  is,  we  are  informed,  just  on  the  point  of  i 
pletion  a  very  fine  church  in  the  Gothic  style  —  a.  minster  indeed  we  may  almost  call  it ^4 
by  our  Anglican  brethren  of  New- York ;  and  there  is  also  nearly  finished,  at  the  cost,  we  are  toMy 
of  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  an  aqueduct  for  conveying  an  enormous  supply  of 
from  a  distance  of  above  forty  miles  into  the  c-ity,  which  rivals  the  solid  utility  of  the  old 
works,  and  promises  to  vie  in  its  ornamental  details  luid  adjuncts  with  Parisian  splendor.  No 
private  delicacy  can  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  his  silence  on  such  subjects  as  a  cathedral  and 
aqueduct ;  which  from  their  appearance  and  their  e/iaraeter,  and  the  taste  in  which  they 
cuted,  seem  to  mark  an  era  in  the  architectural  and  even  the  moral  history  of  the  Slates.  Tl  woald 
not  have  been  indinbreni  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  to  have  heard  by  whose  suggestions  and 
designs,  from  what  funds,  and  under  what  regulations  and  management  this  great  aqueduct  has 
been  erected  and  is  to  be  maintained ;  and  still  more  interesting  would  it  have  been  lo  have  had 
some  account  of  the  state  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  America;  of  the  means  by  which,  and  Aa 
congregation  for  which,  so  noble  a  temple  has  been  erected.  Instead  of  any  thing  of  this  Uad^ 
Mr.  Dickens  tells  us  with  much  detail  that  he  saw  in  New- York,  beside  the  *malatto  landlady* 
and  '  a  black  fiddler,' '  one  barrel-organ.'  ^  one  dancing  monkey.'  and  he  adds,  by  way  of  dinaZf 
*  not  one  white  mouse.'  All  this  we  presume  is  meant  for  pleasantry ;  but  indeed  the  utter  iaaatiy 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  pages  as  to  all  topics  of  information  is  not  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  awk- 
ward efforts  at  jocularity  wi  h  which  he  endeavors  to  supply  their  places.'  *  These  be  very  cmal 
words,' Sir  Reviewer!  •  •  •  More  than  three  hundred  May-days  have  come  and  gone,  ainea 
these  fanciful  lines  were  written  in  praise  of  a  noble  lady  *  gone  a- Maying.'  We  hope  the 
will  like  them  ;  we  do,  they  arc  so  graceful  and  knightly : 

Sir  Painter!  are  thy  colors  ready  set? 

.My  mistress  cannot  be  with  thee  to-day : 

Sh»<  "s  eone  into  tin*  field  to  gather  May, 
Tlie  timi'ly  primrose  und  the  violet : 

Yel  that  thou  nmyVt  not  disappointed  be. 

Come  draw  hur  picture  by  my  fanlasic. 

Draw  first  her  front ;  a  perfect  Ivory  white. 

High,  spaciou-*.  rmniil  and  smooth,  on  either  side 
Her  tiMuplrs  branched  with  veins,  blue,  uitening  wide 

As  in  the  map  the  Danube  runs  in  sight : 
Color  her  semi-circled  brows  with  jet, 
'l*he  throne  where  Ijovc  triumphantly  doth  set. 
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Regard  her  eve  ;  her  eye,  a  wondrous  part, 

It  woundetfi  deep,  bat  cureth  by  and  by  ; 

It  drives  away,  and'draweth  courteously, 
It  breeds  and  calms  the  tempests  of  the  heart ; 

And  what  to  Itehtning-Jove  belongeth  to, 

The  same  her  looks  with  more  efiect  can  do. 

Her  lovely  lip  doth  others  all  excel  j 

On  whom  it  please  (ah,  me !)  a  kiss  bestow, 

He  never  tasleth  afterward  of  wo. 
Such  special  virtue  in  the  touch  doth  dwell : 

The  color  tempered  of  the  morning  red 

Wherewith  Aurora  doth  adorn  her  head. 

Few,  we  believe,  who  have  attentively  perused  the  story  of '  Tht  Young  Englishnan,^  from  the 
'  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Man,'  as  it  has  proceeded  in  these  pages,  but  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  life-like  character  of  the  events  recorded.  The  following  note  from  the  author  will 
explain  why  this  could  not  well  be  otherwise :  '  The  Reminiscent  observes  that  several  of  the 
public  prints  which  have  noticed  ^  The  Young  Englishman,'  speak  of  the  narrative  as  touching  in 
its  imofftnary  incidents,  evidently  regarding  it  purely  as  a  work  of  fiction.  To  the  remarks  upon  the 
'  merit '  of  the  '  stor>','  although  sufficiently  flattering,  the  Reminiscent  will  make  no  allusion  ;  for 
he  is  alike  indiflerent  to  the  censure  and  to  the  praise  which  critics  are  wont  to  bestow ;  but  he 
feels  it  proper  to  say,  that  the  scenes  which  have  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages  are  scenes 
of  real  life,  which  will  sufficiently  account  as  well  for  the  absence  of  all  high- wrought  incident,  as 
for  the  melancholy  termination  of  the  last  chapter.  To  put  down  what  has  occurred,  without 
selection,  or  coloring,  or  partiality,  is  the  part  of  the  historian  ;  to  select  from  the  occurrences  of 
life  the  romantic,  the  melancholy,  and  the  joyful,  makes  the  novelist.  As  the  whole  merit  of  the 
former  consists  in  narrating  with  truthfulness  cUl  that  actually  has  been,  so  the  only  praise  of  the 
latter  is  in  preserving  throughout  a  verisimilitude,  from  which  if  he  make  departure,  he  is  sure  to 

f 

fail.  The  Reminiscent  has  lived  a  long  and  checkered  life  :  his  youth  was  clouded  with  raisfor> 
tune,  and  his  manhood  darkened  by  disappointment  and  sorrow  ;  in  his  old  age  he  seeks  some 
relief  from  the  workings  of  the  '  busy,  restless  mind  unfathomable,'  by  giving  to  the  world  some  of 
the  incidents  which  have  befallen  him,  or  those  with  whom  it  was  his  lot  to  be  associated.  If  the 
world  csire  for  them,  the  world  is  welcome ;  if  it  s(^m  them,  it  is  welcome  equally  to  seom : 

•  Was  Kann  die  "Welt  rair  w;hl  gewahren  t ' 

We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  we  may  not  already  have  mentioned  an  anecdote  of  a  French- 
man who  had  been  passing  some  weeks  in  London,  and  who,  when  crossing  the  channel  in  a 
steamer,  disgusted  all  observers,  by  occasionally  repeating  to  such  as  would  listen  to  him,  as  he 
stood  by  a  handsome  carriage :  '  Veil,  that 's  a  good  wehicle ;  but  them  there  scratches  on  the 
paunel,  that  'j  the  vorst  of  it,  though ! '  Being  a  very  distingui  person  in  his  exterior,  these  vulgar 
sentences  excited  no  little  amazement,  until  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  sporting  the  little 
English  he  had  learned  from  his  groom  in  London,  in  order  to  excite  the  admiration  of  some  of  his 
less  accomplished  countrymen  on  board.  A  clever  writer  in  a  late  Irish  periodical  records  an  amus- 
ing incident  in  this  kind,  in  the  person  of  a  German  whom  he  met  on  the  Scheldt.  The  writer,  who 
is  seeking  his  way  to  his  hotel,  accosts  him  in  French  :  ' English? '  said  he,  in  a  thick,  guttural 
tone.  '  Yes,  thank  Heaven  I '  saidl;  'do  you  speak  English?'  '  Ya,  mynheer,»  answered  he. 
Though  tliis  reply  did  n't  promise  very  favorably,  I  immediately  asked  him  to  guide  me  to  my 
hotel,  upon  which  he  shook  his  head,  gravely,  and  said  nothing.  '  Do  n't  you  speak  English  ? '  said 
I.  '  Yu ! '  said  he,  once  more.  '  I  have  lost  my  way,'  cried  I ;  M  am  a  stranger.'  He  looked  at 
me  doggedly  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  with  a  stem  gravity  of  manner,  and  a  phlegm  I  can- 
not attempt  to  convey,  he  said:   'D it  my  eyes!'    *What!'   saidl;  '  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'Yal'    was  the  only  reply.    '  If  you  know  English,  why  don't  you  speak  it?'    'D n  kia 

eyes ! '  said  he,  with  a  deep,  solemn  tone.    '  Is  that  all  you  know  of  the  lang^iage  ? '  cried  I,  stamp- 

in<?  with  impatience.     'Can  you  say  no  more  than  that?'    'D n  your  eyes!'  ejaculated  he, 

witli  as  much  composure  as  though  he  were  maintaining  an  earnest  conversation.  The  narrator 
fiiiiilly  succeeds,  by  certain  melo-dramatic  signs,  in  making  the  linguist  understand  him.  He 
reaches  his  hotel  and  his  bed  ;  saying,  as  he  dismissed  his  guide,  '  There,  that  will  do ;  good  night ; 

I  um  much  obliged  to  you.'    D n  your  eyes ! '  replied  the  conjugating  Dutchman ;  adding  some 

thing  in  his  native  tongue,  which  the  writer  was  justified  in  hoping  was  of  a  more  polite  and  com- 
plimentary import  than  his  parting  benediction  in  English.  •  •  •  We  are  thankful  to  oar  Balti- 
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more  corrc8pi>ndfnt  for  his  paper  upon  '•  Domestic  Architecture,  and  Interior  JkcoratioHJ*  We  haTa 
no  means  of  knowing,  of  course ;  but  from  certain  remarks  of  his,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  he  has 
had  an  opptirtuuity  of  examining  in  detail  the  c)iai*tc  and  delicate  fabrications,  in  the  latter  branch, 
of  our  townsman  .Mr.  Geouok  Platt,  whose  rooms  are  in  Spruce-street  near  Nassau.  For  oar 
own  part,  we;  never  thought  to  have  seen  in  this  country  so  nmch  beauty,  grace,  aud  delicacy  of 
carved,  gilded,  and  mould-work,  of  every  variety,  and  in  every  form,  as  may  be  seen  at 
Mr.  Platt's  cstablifhnient.  }{e  is  an  artist  of  true  genius,  and  the  artist,  par  excsellence,  in 
his  particular  line.  That  this  verdict  renders  him  but  simple  justice,  can  easily  be  tested  by 
examination  ;  indeed  it  has  been  tested,  in  a  more  substantial  manner,  by  the  orders  that  cfomrd 
upon  him,  i:ot  only  from  our  own  wcahhy  citizens,  but  from  those  of  our  sister  cities,  south,  north, 
eu!«t.  and  west.  It  were  a  labor  of  supererogation  now  to  invoke  success  to  the  refined  ana  ivhich 
Mr.  Platt  introduced  and  is  so  widely  extending  among  us.  The  Public  has  *  ta-en  order  Ibr 
that.^  •  '  •  Wk  have  known  persons  who  plumed  themselves  upon  their  good  manners  ;  mrho 
even  dwelt  with  great  self-complacence  upon  the  superior  refinement  of  the  section  of  the  coun- 
try whence  they  came,  and  where  one  might  infer  that  kindred  maimers  abound;  such  persons 
have  we  known,  w^ho  possessed  not  a  single  one  of  the  indispensable  attributes  of  good  manneiB 
named  in  the  ensuing  passages  from  an  excellent  article  upon  this  theme,  in  a  lato  English  peri- 
odical : 

*  The  three  sources  of  ill-manners  arc  pride,  ill-nature,  and  want  of  sense  ;  so  that  ever^  pei^ 
son  who  is  already  endowed  with  humility,  goud-nature,  and  good  sense,  will  learn  good  mannen 
with  little  or  no  teaching.  A  writer  whi)'liad  great  knowledge  of  mankind,  has  defined  ^ood 
manners  as  'the  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with  whom  we  converse;*  and  his  drfinilioa 
cannot  be  mended.  The  ill  qualities  alxive  mentioned  all  tend  naturally  to  make  people  oneasv. 
Pride  assumes  all  the  conversation  to  itself;  ill-nature  makes  otiensive  reflections ;  and  folly 
makes  no  distinction  of  pernons  and  occasions.  GchkI  manners  arc,  therefore,  in  part  negrative: 
let  u  sensible  person  but  refrain  fnnn  pride  and  ilNnature,  and  his  conversation  will  give  saiisA^ 
tion.'  •  •  •  '  True  gentility,  when  impmved  by  good  sense,  avoids  every  appearance  of  scU^ 
importance ;  and  polite  humility  takes  every  op|M>riunity  of  giving  importance  to  the  company  ;  ot 
which  it  may  be  trulv  said,  as  it  was  of  worldly  wealth, '  it  is  better  to  give  than  receive.*^  In  oar 
commerce  with  mankind,  we  are  always  to  consider,  that  their  artuirs  are  of  more  importance  to 
them  than  ours  are :  and  we  should  treat  them  on  this  principle,  unless  ifve  are  occasionally  qnea- 
tioncd,  and  dirt>cted  to  <iurselves  by  the  turn  of  the  conversation.  Discretion  will  always  fix  oa 
some  olijrct  in  which  the  company  have  a  share.  lie  I  hat  s|>eaks  only  of  such  subjects  as  an 
familiar  to  him<«'If,  treats  hii<  rompany  as  the  stiirk  did  the  fox,  presenting  an  entertainment  to  hiifi 
in  a  deep  pitcher,  out  of  wtiich  no  creature  could  feed  but  a  long-billed  fuw^l.* 

Thk  translation  of  the  ^Dies  Trae,^  by  a  new  (and  welcome)  contributor,  will  not  pass  unnoticed. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  hymns  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  forms  a  principal  part  of  the 
requiem,  or  service  (ht  the  dead.  The  poem  is  ascribed  to  Thomas  dk  Ciblaxo,  a  Minority  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Goktiie  has  introduced  some  stanzas  of  it  into  his  'Faust.*  Scott  haa  a 
panphrasc  of  parts  of  it  at  the  clo^c  of  the  'Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel,*  from  which  we  perceive  iho 
translotor  has  adopted  the  first  two  lines.  The  translation  is  not  an  exact  one,  bat  it  is  very  neariy 
so ;  it  will  at  all  events  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  choractcr  of  the  original.  The  sybilUna 
verses,  which  had  been  interi>olaied  and  corrupted  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianityi contained 
allusKMis  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  liistory  of  the  true  faith,  and  ftom 
that  circumstance  were  looked  upon  with  respect,  even  at  the  late  period  at  which  this  hymn  was 
composed.  How  solemn,  how  thrilling  would  be  the  effect  of  the  'Dies  Irae,*  illustrated  and 
enforced  by  the  genius  of  .Mozart,  that  Raphakl  of  the  lyre,  filling  the  arches  and  dome  of  Saint 
Peters  with  *  awful  melody,'  Ungering  and  M'andering  on.  as  loth  to  die!  •  •  •  Or!  what 
turmoil,  what  'confusion  of  tongues,'  furniture,  discarded  nick-nacks,  *  things  lost  on  eanh,* 
attend  the  advent  of  .May  in  Gotham !  Wogons  heaped  to  the  windows  of  the  first  floor  of  a 
gutted  house,  going  forth  to  furnish  one  standing  solimry  in  dust  aud  ashes,  with  an  empty 
stomach!  We  could  hug  'old  Kit'  with  a  large  embrace,  for  so  forcibly  expressing  our  acnii- 
ments  in  the  matter  of  annual '  moving.'  '  II<>me's  deepest  delight,'  says  he,  '  is  undisturbaiiea. 
Sofas,  ottomans,  chairs,  foot-stools,  screens,  and  aliove  all,  beds,  all  are  fixtures  in  the  dwellinf  at 
a  wise  man,  cognoscitive  and  sensitive  of  the  blessings  of  this  life.  All  our  aflfections  towaid 
lifeless  things  Inscome  tcndertrr  and  deeper  ui  the  contiimous  and  unbroken  flow  of  domestic  habiL 
The  eye  gets  lovingly  familiarized  with  each  object  occupying  its  own  peculiar  and  appioprialo 
place,  and  l*eels  in  a  moment  when  the  most  insignificant  is  ini.-«sing  or  removed.  What  sacrilega 
therefore-  against  the  Lares  and  Penates  to  luni  a  whole  house  topsy-turvy,  from  garret  to  cellar, 
regularly  as  May-flowers  deck  the  zone  of  the  year ! '  •  •  •  An  Did  contributor  has  sent  lu  from 
on  ship-board  a  playful  poetical  epistle  on  '  Going  to  Sea,^  from  which  wc  caimot  reaiit  the  iodl- 
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nation  to  select  a  few  spirited  stanzas.  '  Qentl  reder,  av  you  ever  bin  on  the  olion? '  If  you  have, 
you  will  judge  the  following  to  be  scarcely  less  vivid  than  Mr.  *  Cuawls  Ysllowplush's  memo- 
rable description : 


The  heavy,  rolling  swells  have  now 
To  a  reeling  stagger  brought  her, 

As  if  the  ship  had  gone  to  sea 
In  wine  instead  of  water. 

And  with  the  see-saw  motion  now 

Begin,  in  earnest,  all 
Disquietudes  of  various  kinds 

To  attack  both  great  and  small. 

For  when  at  table  down  you  sit. 

You  scarce  begin,  before 
You  measure  backward  all  your  length 

Upon  the  cabin-floor. 

And  if  at  last  vou  should  commence, 

In  spite  of  this  mishap, 
A  fowl  slides  plump  into  your  soup. 

And  the  soup  into  your  lap ! 

But  bid  good-bye  to  '  feeding,'  if 
Your  qualms  are  coming  on  ; 

For  when  the  stomach 's  rising  up, 
The  dinner  can't  go  down. 

At  length  you  fain  Would  go  to  rest, 
To  sleep  away  your  sorrow, 

And  in  the  land  of  dreams  forget 
The  troubles  of  the  morrow. 


But  the  *  Land  of  Nod '  is  not  at  sea ; 

For  soon  you  find  yourself 
In  a  cramped-up  room,  with  double  berths, 

And  laid  upon  a  shelf. 

Instead  of  slumbering,  you  are  forced 

A  wakeful  watch  to  keep ; 
You  're  rocked  from  night  till  morning  light. 

But  never  rocked  to  sleep. 

And  long  ere  dawn  of  day  3roa  're  sure 

Upon  your  luckless  sconce 
To  find  new  bumps  enough  to  make 

A  genius  of  a  dunce ! 

Nor  music  fails  all  night  to  lend 

Its  sweet  somnific  aid. 
For  coal-box,  shovel,  tongs,  and  chairs 

Perform  a  serenade. 

They  slide,  roll,  rattle,  nimble  round, 
They  rap,  clap,  bang  and  baiter ; 

Until  you  wonder  such  small  space 
Can  hold  so  great  a  clatter. 

Nor  can  a  man,  when  up  and  dressed. 

E'en  walk  across  the  cabin. 
Unless  by  door-knobs  holding  fast. 

Or  at  the  table  grabbing. 


It  will  be  admitted  to  have  been  not  particularly  pleasant  to  have  disagretnens  like  these  termi- 
nate in  the  manner  recorded  below : 


But  hark !  far  to  the  leeward  side 

We  hear  the  lonir-drawn  roar 
Of  the  surf  as  it  rolls  along  the  shoals 

And  sands  of  Jersey  shore. 

When  straight  there  comes  a  calm  so  smooth, 
For  glass  you  might  mistake  it ; 

With  this  small  diflerence,  that  it  is 
Impossible  to  break  it. 


And  when  you  've  rolled  about,  and  are 

In  sight  of  land  at  last, 
Not  even  Sandy  Hook  itself 

Can  hold  your  vessel  fast. 

But  down  a  stiflf  nor'-wester  comes, 

As  cold  as  cold  can  be, 
And  you  once  more  must  slip  the  shore, 

And  out  again  to  sea ! 


Wht  did  not  some  one  beckon  back  poor  Monrob  Edwards  from  the  lip  of  the  whirlpool  of 
iniquity,  which  has  gradually  engulfed  him?  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  done,  at  one  period,  by 
judicious  counsels  and  parental  restraint.  Villain  as  he  is,  and  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  vice, 
it  is  yet  sad  to  think  on  the  wretched  fate  of  one  so  young  in  years,  though  old  in  crime.  Incar- 
cerated for  a  life-time  almost,  in  a  gloomy  prison,  and  feeling  every  day  the  iron  enter  deeper  into 
his  soul,  he  endeavors  to  regain  his  liberty.  He  fails ;  and  fiAy  lashes  with  the  cat-o'-nine  tails 
leave  the  impress  of  four  hundred  and  fiAy  stripes  upon  his  quivering  flesh ;  and  he  remains,  with 
new  restrictions,  and  in  pain  and  sorrow,  the  victim  of  his  own  evil  deeds.  Oh  I  that  the  young 
and  the  giAed  were  wise  ;  that  they  understood  those  things  which  make  for  their  temporal  and 
eternal  peace !  A  blessed  petition  is  that  in  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  :  '  Abandon  us  not  to  tempta- 
tion ! '  •  •  •  The  subject  of 'Pui^  Eloquence'*  has  heretofore  been  elaborately  treated  of  in  these 
pages,  in  a  series  of  articles  from  a  capable  pen ;  and  we  should  reluct  at  again  renewing  a  discus- 
sion of  the  theme.  Still,  we  agree  with  our  Philadelphia  correspondent,  that  there  is  need  enough 
of  reform  in  the  exercises  of  the  sacred  desk.  We  sat  out  a  discourse  the  other  evening  by  a 
reverend  person,  whose  style  of  speaking  was  almost  precisely  like  the  open-air  huckster  of  four- 
penny  nick-nacks,  who  '  stops  the  way'  with  his  little  table  in  Nassau  near  Spruce  street ;  with 
*  damnable  iteration '  annotincing,  with  the  air  of  an  automaton :  *  A-a-ny  article  on  the  board  four, 
four  cents  ;  take  'ch-ever  you  like  —  four,  four  cents ;  a-a-ny  article  on  the  board,  four,  four  cents,' 
etc.,  and  so  on  in  one  endless  round.  Now  a  clergyman,  in  a  city  like  ours,  who  has  no  better 
'  school '  than  that  of  such  an  orator  as  we  have  glanced  at,  certainly  needs  instruction  and  practice 
in  '  pulpit  eloquence,'  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  some  /eeHng  in  the  cause  he  espouses,  all 
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evidence  of  which  is  hidden  from  the  hearer.  •  •  •  Oub  readers  will  enjoy  with  va  *  Anothm 
of  Ancient  Rome^''  in  preceding  pages.  It  is  on  admirable  companion-picture  to  the  kindred 
sketches  of  Macaulet,  just  now  making  a  little  eddy  in  the  public  taste.  Beneath  the  hninor  of 
the  dialogue  there  is  a  vein  of  satire  and  sententious  criticism,  which  will  not  pan  unobserved. 
The  ekusiealities  are  well  preserved ;  as  may  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the  Ninth  Book  of 
LivT.  Scholars  may  open  at  Cap.  xzx.,  and  smile  ad  regulam.  The  characters  in  the  opening 
colloquy  come  before  the  reader  in  primitive  simplicity,  thus  saving  the  writer  mach  troubli 
painting  of  costume.  Wc  think  the  '  Lay  *  will  add  to  the  laurels  won  by  the  author  of  ' 
Pasmges  in  the  History  of  a  Poet,^  which  the  render  will  not  have  forgotten.  •  •  •  You  »mw  the 
comet,  reader,  of  course.  Was  it  not  a  most  sublime  spectacle,  what  time  the  mind  anempied  lo 
grasp  the  vast  space  it  had  traversed,  since  last  it  ^streamed  its  horrid  hair'  upon  the  firmament  of  onr 
hemisphere  !  '  From  spheres  beyond  Uranus,'  that  sad  isolated  sentinel  on  the  ontskina  of  our 
system,  it  had  '  swept  its  awful  cycle ! '  In  tlic  great  wilderness  scanned  thoughtAilly  by  the  aolitary 
pioneer ;  on  the  solemn  ocean,  fixing  the  gaze  of  the  wondering  beaman,  in  the  dead  ^iraate  and 
middle  of  tlie  night ;  in  crowded  citien,  along  wide-expanded  coasts,  arresting  the  eyesof  milUoBa 
of  people  ;  glaring  at  the  same  moment  upon  the  dwellers  of  earth^s  isles  and  spreading  eontinentt ! 
Oh !  whence  and  whither,  thou  *  flaming  minister '  of  the  Most  Hion !  •  •  •  Thk  French  beiny 
possessed  of  an  intense  power  of  palate,  and  having  reduced  the  art  de  cwuiNe  to  the  last  toudi 
of  refinement,  lose  no  occasion  to  lampoon  the  cooker>' of  other  nations,  and  especially  the  Engliik. 
'  Jou.<v  Bull,'  says  a  recent  Parisian  writer,  'has  three  hundred  religions  and  no  emnne.'*  Tk» 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  pedants  of  the  kitchen  is  not  less  characteristic  than  ridiculous.  Obserro 
the  'outpouring  of  soul '  in  the  annexed  rhapsodyupon  Ihe  patide/oiegraSj  from  the  ^Almanachdea 
Gourmands : '  '  The  Strasbourg  goose  is  fixed  near  a  great  fire,  with  its  feet  nailed  upon  a  plank, 
crammed  with  ftiod,  and  deprived  of  drink ;  yet  when  he  reflects  that  his  liver,  bigger  than  hinueU^ 
loaded  with  trutfies,  and  clothed  in  a  scientific  paste,  will,  through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  Com- 
CKLLET,  diffuse  all  over  Europe  the  glory  of  his  name,  he  resigns  himself  to  his  destiny,  and 
suffers  not  a  tear  to  flow ! '  •  •  •  Is  x't  there  a  world  of  truth  in  this  heart-warm  tribute  of  Pr^ 
lessor  Wilson  to  the  '  great  pulse  of  humanity?'  '  Let  us  be  l>om  and  bred  as  we  may ;  blade, 
white,  red,  or  a  deep,  bright-bumirfhed  copper ;  in  spite  of  the  division  of  longnea,  there  "a  no 
division  of  hearts  ;  for  it  is  the  some  blood  that  circulotcs  through  our  mortal  tenements,  carryinf 
along  on  its  tide  the  same  freightage  of  feelinirs  and  thoughts,  emotions,  afllections,  and  paasiona; 
thougli  like  ships  of  different  imti(»ns  they  all  hoist  their  own  colors ;  and  proud  are  they  of  their 
leopards,  or  their  crescent  moons,  or  their  stars,  or  their  stripes  of  bunting;  but  see!  irhea  h 
blows  great  guns,  how  they  all  fling  overboard  their  storm-anchors ;  and  when  their  cables  part, 
how  they  all  seek  the  sheltering  lee  of  the  same  mighty  break- water — a  belief  in  the  anribates  of 
the  O.NE  Living  God  ! '  •  •  <  The  following  is  one  of  the  '  Ansteers  to  Imaginanf  ContapondnnU^ 
with  which  poor  Ollapot)  ridiculed  the  transparent  eflbrts  of  a  Philadelphia  contcnqyorary  lo 
imitate,  in  long  columns  of  notices  to  contributors,  some  of  the  large  weekly  joumala  of  Ltondon: 
*  A  Tramster  '  is  informed,  that  the  usual  position  of  one  who  has  a  pair  of  oxen  to  attend  to,  ia 
at  their  left  side ;  that  is,  if  they  are  dratcing  any  thing  ;  if  he  wishes  them  to  incline  toward  Kim^ 
he  admonishes  them  with  his  goad,  and  ejaculates  '  Haw!''  If,  on  the  contrary, he  desires  the 
reverse,  he  vociferates '  GteT  The  effect  is  instantaneons.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  ho^roTer, 
that  in  pronouncing  the  first  word,  he  docs  not  repeat  it,  consecutively.  It  then  loses  the  dignity  of 
a  word  of  command^  and  degenerates  into  a  laugh — haw-haw!  The  offer  of  compensation  fhom 
our  correspondent  for  this  trifling  intelligence  we  of  course  refuse.  Knowledge  truly  is  power ; 
but  it  never  was  made  to  be  obnubilated  under  a  half-bushel.'  The  correspondence  of  the  *  Ixnidoa 
Charivari,'  from  quarters  near  and  far,  is  amusing  enough.  Its  imitations  of  East-Indian  intelli- 
gence are  especially  rich.  We  subjoin  an  item  or  two,  domestic  and  foreign:  *  The  overland  eab' 
from  Ilounslow  Heath  has  arrived  since  our  last,  bringing  letters  up  to  the  latest  dates,  and  a 
passenger  up  to  Picadilly.  Tlie  turnpike  was  in  possession  of  the  British,  who  were  selling  to 
every  one  who  passed  in  vehicles  a  ticket  of  safe  conduct.  Tlierc  was  a  dreadfVil  Tari; 
between  some  of  the  district  clocks,  and  on  a  show  of  hands  being  taken,  the  result  was  fearfUlly 
tradictory .'  '  There  seems  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brompton  to  cuhirate  ftiendly 
relations ,  for  the  people  are  flocking  to  the  pawn-brokers,  whom  they  address  by  the  endearing 
title  of  *  Uncle.' '  '  Wc  beg  leave  to  state  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  report  that  the 
noble  lion  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  is  about  lo  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the  beautiful  Bengal  tignH 
of  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.'  •  •  •  A  HiCHLT-esteemed  and  popular  correspondent, 'wkoM 
praise  is  praise  indeed,'  is  kind  enough  to  say  in  a  recent  most  welcome  commtmicaticm  to  the 
Editor:  '  In  regard  to  the  due  commixture  of  Horace's  '  uiik  cum  didei^  or  Pon*f  'graTo 
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gay,*  (take  your  choice ;  they  are  both  sterling  ore,)  you  have  observed,  I  think,  a  very  happy 
medium.  Iji  general  a  melancholy  man  has  a  hankering  for  the  mirthful,  and  the  light-hearted 
experience  their  hours  of  tender  sadness.  Therefore,  a  popular  magazine  must  be  a  medley, 
modelled  aAer  our  own  lives;  a  tragi-comedy,  an  April  day.  For  one,  my  heart  and  hopes  are 
buried  in  the  grave  of  the  past ;  my  anticipations  of  the  future  are  few  and  feeble.  The  world  is 
already  full  of  unpractised  wisdom ;  and  I  request  from  Apollo  a  laughing  oracle,  and  from  the 
Muses  a  sportive  lay.  But  I  wish  fur  no  jeering  laughter,  no  frivolous  or  hollow  mirth.  I  wish 
for  humor  informed  by  sense,  and  satire  sweetened  by  humanity.'  •  •  •  Thxkb  'a  a  'chiel 
takin'  notes '  in  the  great '  world  of  London,'  who  is  an  acute  observer  and  a  formidable  satirist. 
In  his  last  paper  he  shows  up  the  pseudo  gentility  of  the  fashion-seekers  in  that  metropolis ;  and 
the  limning  will  suit  other  meridians :  *  His  house  is  very  stylishly  furnished  ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
unlike  the  house  of  a  true  gentleman  as  possible ;  the  latter  having  only  things  the  best  of  their  kind, 
and  for  use ;  the  former  displaying  every  variety  of  extravagant  gimcrackery ,  to  impress  you  with  a 
profound  idea  of  combined  wealth  and  taste,  but  which  to  an  educated  eye  and  mind  only  conveys 
a  lively  idea  of  ostentation.'  The  writer  presents  us  with  a  graphic  picture  of  a  gentleman  con- 
demned  to  pass  an  afternoon  in  dining  with  '  prosy,  unintellectual,  selfish,  stupid '  persons  of  this 
class ;  '  assisting  at  the  ostentatious  exhibition  of  vulgar  wealth,  where  gulosity  is  not  relieved  by 
one  single  sally  of  wit,  humor,  good-nature,  humanity,  or  charity ;  where  one  conies  without  a 
welcome  and  leaves  without  a  friend.'  •  •  •  Wb  do  not  very  much  admire  that  species  of  writing 
generally  designated  now-a-days  as  '  striking.'  It  is  often  over-labored  and  almost  always  false. 
There  is  something  of  this  character  in  the  $tyU  of  these  brief  sentences  ;  but  the  solemn  monitioa 
which  they  convey  demands  our  heedful  regard :  *  Are  you  tempted  to  commit  a  wrong  ?  Look 
away  into  the  future,  and  fancy  you  see  your  own  grave,  with  the  head-stone  ready  for  the  inscrip* 
tion!  What  would  you  have  the  passer-by  read  of  him  who  crumbles  beneath?'  •  •  •  Thaitk 
heaven  the  dramatic  '  straits '  recorded  below  cannot  be  predicated  of  this  era!  Our  male  actors 
are  for  the  most  part  not  over-graceful  or  elegant ;  and  in  what  manner  they  would  assume  the 
prerogative  of  the  more  delicate  sex,  is  a  problem  not  difficult  of  solution  : '  In  the  time  of  Chaklxs 
the  Second,  such  was  the  paucity  of  actresses  at  one  of  the  royal  theatres,  that  it  sometimes 
became  necessary  to  put  the  handsomest  young  men  into  petticoats.  A  ludicrous  event,  arising 
out  of  this  sort  of  xhifis^  occurred  on  one  occasion.  The  king,  coming  a  little  before  his  usual 
time  to  a  tragedy,  found  the  actors  not  ready  to  begin ;  and  His  Majesty,  not  choosing  to  have  as 
much  paiience  as  his  subjects,  sent  to  know  the  meaning  of  it ;  upon  which  the  manager  came  to 
the  king's  box,  and  judging  that  the  truth  would  form  the  best  excuse,  frankly  told  His  Majesty 
that '-  the  queen  was  not  yet  shaved!^  The  king  doubtless  thought  with  Shakspkarb  :  '  I  like  not 
when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard! '  •  •  •  The  following  sublime  '  conversation'  of  Napoleobt  at 
St.  Helena,  upon  the  religion  and  character  of  our  Saviour,  is  related  by  his  &ithful  friend  and 
companion,  Count  Montuolon,  in  a  recent  foreign  journal : 

'  I  KNOW  men,'  said  Napolbon,  '  and  I  tell  you  that  Jbsus  is  not  a  man!  The  religion  of 
Christ  is  a  mystery  which  subsists  by  its  own  force,  and  proceeds  from  a  mind  which  is  not  a 
human  mind.  We  find  in  it  a  marked  individuality,  which  originated  a  train  of  words  and  actions 
unknown  before.  Jesus  borfowed  nothing  from  our  knowledge.  He  exhibited  in  himself  a  perfect 
example  of  his  precepts.  Jbsus  is  not  a  philosopher,  for  his  proofs  are  miracles ;  and  firom  the 
fir^t,  his  disciples  adored  him.  In  fact,  leaminjg  and  philosophy  are  of  no  use  for  salvation  ;  and 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  reveal  the  mystenes  of  Heaven  and  the  laws  of  the  Spirit.^ 

'  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  myself  founded  empires ;  but  on  what  foundation  did  we 
rest  (he  creations  of  our  genius  ?  Upon  force.  Jesus  Christ  alone  foimded  his  empire  upon  love : 
and  at  this  hour  millions  of  men  would  die  for  him. 

^  It  was  not  a  day,  nor  a  battle,  that  achieved  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  world. 
No,  it  was  a  long  war,  a  contest  for  three  centuries,  begun  by  the  apostles,  then  continued  by  the 
flood  of  Christian  venerations.  In  this  war  all  the  kings  and  potentates  of  the  earth  were  on  one 
side  ;  on  the  other  I  see  no  army,  but  a  mysterious  force  ;  some  men  scattered  here  and  there  in  all 
pans  of  the  world,  and  who  have  no  other  rallying  point  than  a  common  faith  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  cross. 

'  I  die  before  my  time,  and  my  body  will  be  given  back  to  the  earth  to  become  food  for  worms. 
Such  ia  the  fate  of  him  who  has  been  called  '  the  great  Napoleon.'  What  an  abyss  between  my 
deep  mystery  and  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  proclaimed,  loved,  and  adored,  and 
which  is  extending  over  the  whole  earth !    Call  you  this  dying  ?   Is  it  not  living,  rather  ? ' 

Pardon  us,  reader,  (it  is  twelve  at  night,  and  we  are  where  that  hour  has  fotmd  us  for  the  last 
three  weeks,  at  our  never-ending  still-beginning  labors  for  your  entertainment,)  if  we  by  a  para- 
phrase give  vent  to  an  aspiration  that  lies  very  near  our  heart:  'We  desire  no  other  monament 
than  a  bound  set  of  the  Knickbrbockbr  in  the  library  of  every  subscriber.  Yes ;  our  immortal 
ambition  is,  to  live  in  the  libraries  and  liberties  of  this  *  our  own,  our  native  land.'  Some  fnx  or 
bright  image,  some  tender  or  pure  feeling,  some  high  or  solemn  thought,  encountered  in  our  pages, 
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most  survive ;  and  enongh  for  us,  if  in  hours  of  gay  or  serious  memories,  wmw  miythAJ  or 
melancholy  emanation  of  the  Knickerbocker  be  restored  to  being,  even  thoui^  the  dresmer 
knows  not  that  it  was  our  own,  but  believes  it  to  have  arisen  fur  the  first  time  in  his  own  imagiiw* 
tion.  •  •  •  The  writer  of  '  Wealth  as  a  Mtans^  not  an  End^  might  be  the  '  great  original  he  draws,* 
but  wc  can  a#3ure  him  that  there  arc  few  such  in  the  great  world,  be  their  ooflfers  never  so  over- 
flowing. Benevolence  at  heart  may  not  perhaps  be  wanting;  but  *  circumstances  alter  ceaea.' 
With  wealth  usually  come  wants,  like  a  troop  of  clamorous  beggars  at  the  heels  of  a  geneioaa 
man.  •  •  •  A  friend  of  ours  now  in  Rome,  writes  as  follows  to  his  correspondent  in  thia  city. 
The  associations  of  trade  in  ^American  domestics'  with  the  imperial  city  are  ridicakraa  enough: 
*  Being  a  commercial  man,  *■  doing  a  flouriHhing  business  down  town,'  a  few  remarica  relative  to 
the  market  here  will  be  acceptable.  A  small  lot  of  ^Chickopees*  were  knocked  down  in  tfM 
Forum  this  morning  at  nine  baiocd :  but  there  was  a  dull  sale  for  *  Merrimack  blues.'  'Feaisio^ 
silk,  red  letter,'  is  s(*arcc,  and  brings  five  piastres  quick.  ^Pork'  is  in  first  hands;  dealers  mrm 
waiting  for  later  advices  from  Cincinnati.  There  is  some  animation  in  lard,  in  conaeqnence  of 
the  illuminations  during  the  approaching  carnival.  Brandy  is  much  inquired  fin- on  the  Oonow 
Other  articles  are  without  change.'  •  •  •  Avert  shrewd  and  acute  observer  has  said,  that  *  la 
one  minute  an  obser\-ant  person,  who  poflsesscs  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  can  aee  through 
the  face  into  the  heart.  Two  or  three  wonlj*,  though  tliey  should  be  but  about  the  weather, ' 
sound  of  the  voice  itself,  a  certain  look  about  the  eye,  the  manner  of  walking,  the  'way  one  dini 
up  a  chair,  any  the  merest  trifle  in  short,  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  inner  man,  aa  ivell  as  If 
we  had  known  him  for  fiAy  years.'  A  very  important '  item '  is  omitted  in  the  foregoing  dcnoin 
ments.  Tlie  mouth,  the  most  expressive  feature  of  all,  is  the  surest  criterion  by  which  to  Jndgs 
of  the  heart  from  the  face.  Its  lines  cannot  deceive  a  practised  observer.  We  had  heard,  wv 
remember,  that  PId wards  the  forger  was  'quite  the  gentleman'  in  his  air  and  general  beaiing; 
possessed  great  urbanity  and  self-possession,  etc.  And  there  weu  a  thin  vsmiih  of  the  true  ehaiw 
acter  al)out  him,  well  calculated  to  deceive  the  mass ;  yet  ^  his  speech  bewrayed  him.*  Cnaning 
and  falsehood  flitted  and  flickered  in  the  expression  of  his  lips,  though  his  practised  eye 
scrutiny.  •  «  •  In  the  *■  8t.  Tammany  Magazine,'  fur  which  poor  Sards  used  to  ivrite, 
twenty  years  and  more  ago,  wc  find  a  satirical  poem  entitled  *St.  Me4ol(u,'  ftom  'which 
this  stanza : 

*  And  many  other  truths  did  Nicholas  learn. 
Abroad  into  the  fields  whene'er  he  strayed ; 
All  iribeA  >rrc^riuu8,  there  he  did  discern, 
The  imitnlive  principle  ol)eycd : 
He  always  marked  that  when  a  jackass  brayed, 
The  uthcr  donkeys  all  took  up  the  strain ; 
And  when  one  goose  its  guttural  gobbling  made, 
The  other  peC)<c  to  f^>bblo  all  were  fain  — 
The  reaiiou  uf  which  lu(;t  he  cuuld  not  well  explain.* 

The  '  natural  habits  of  the  jackass '  arc  still  farther  traced,  in  one  of  the  many  qnestlona  -nrhfrh 
'  old  Kit  '  was  wont  to  ask  and  to  answer  himself:  '  Do  you  know  that  it 's  acnrioos  ftei  in  nalon 
that  the  bray  of  an  ass  hait  no  erho?    If  it  had  an  echo,  such  is  the  disposition  of  the  creature, 
it  would  keep  braying  till  it  dropped  down  dead,  forgetful  of  its  thistles ;  whereas,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  breed,  no  long-coniinued  braying  can  take  place,  except  when  there  are  a  mol- 
titude  of  asses  by  some  lUrange  chance  collccicd  toircther;  and  tlien  indeed  each  one 
that  all  the  rest  arc  but  his  erhoo.'*,  and  thus  in  pride  of  heart  the  gang  do  astonish  the 
ens!'  •  •  •  A  friend  and  correspondent  at  Niagara,  late  in  April,  writes  us  as  follows:     ■' 
Great  Green  Cataract  is  Mill  in  motion.    Just  at  this  time  it  presents  a  most  sablimei 
Every  tree  on  the  island  i:*  covered  with  frozen  spray,  as  white  as  the  snow ;  and  from  the  lop  of 
the  bank  to  the  l)€>ttom  huge  pendants  of  ice  glitter  and  glare  in  the  sun,  bewildering  the  eye  <rf'tkt 
spectator.    The  contrast  of  the  i;recn  current  with  this  mass  of  ice  and  spray  renders  the  aeam 
beautiful  and  magnificent  l>eyond  nil  description.    1  wish  you  could  see  it  but  for  a  moment!    Yoa 
would  never  forget  the  sight.'  •   •   •  Here  is  a  sentence  from  the  last  Limdon  ^Quarterly  Review*,' 
whirh  is  most  honorable  to  the  heart  of  the  writer:    *  As  we  grow  older,  the  knowledge  of  thit 
pain  which  even  one  hnr»h  word  can  inflict  on  a  sensitive  mind,  seeking,  after  the  beat  of  its 
ability,  to  win  respect  fmm  the  respected,  perpetually  gives  us  pause.'    If  tliis  feeling 
prevalent  in  this  countr\',  it  would  not  be  aini-^s ;  but  our  critical  honmnculi  are  not  so 
]''or  ourselves,  we  hope  we  are  intolerant  to  iu>n<>  but  humbugs ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a : 
to  see  a  struggling  son  of  ifcniiis  assailed,  becaui^e  he  has  been  guilty  of  endeavoring  to 
or  entertain  the  public.    What  baseness,  to  be  sure  I  •  •  •  We  had  an  impresskm  that  an 
feet  version  of  tlie  following  ruse,  which  wo  condense  from  a  passage  in  Wilson's  *  Noclea,' 
inserted  in  an  early  number  of  the  Knickxrbocksr,  yet  we  have  been  nnaUe  lo  fladb.    Wo 
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have  heard  it  before,  at  all  events,  but  it  may  nevertheleM  be  new  to  many  of  oar  readers.  Jprapot 
of  thia ;  what  has  become  of  all  the  phrenologists  ?  Among  the  thoasand-and-one  other  ^otogieB  of 
the  day,  we  hear  very  few  accounts  of  the  progress  of  their  favorite  science.  An  ingenious  person 
in  Edinburgh  met  with  a  Swedish  turnip  of  more  than  common  foziness  in  his  field  ;  he  made  a 
cast  of  it,  clapped  it  to  the  cast  of  somebody's  face,  and  sent  the  composition  to  the  Phrenological 
Society,  with  his  compliments,  as  the  fae  simiU  of  the  head  of  a  celebrated  Swede,  by  name  Pro- 
fessor ToRif  HippsoN.  They  bit !  A  committee  was  appointed  ;  a  report  was  drawn  up  ;  and  the 
whole  character  of  the  professor  was  soon  made  out,  completely  Hcundem  artem.  In  a  word,  they 
found  out  that  the  illustrious  Dr.  Tobnuippson  had  been  distinguished  for  his  '  inhabitiveness,* 
'  constructiveness,' '  philoprogenitiveness,'  etc. ;  nay,  even  for '  tune,' '  ideality,'  and  '  veneration !  * 
And  the  worst  of  the  whole  was,  that  a  couple  of  the  leading  members  fell  into  rather  a  keen  dis- 
pute  as  to  which  of  their  two  organizations  bore  the  greater  resemblance  to  that  of  the  enlightened 
defunct !  •  •  •  Wb  have  often  enough  remarked  the  tendency  in  inferior  and  unintellectual  actors 
to  extravagant  and  inappropriate  gesticulation  ;  but  we  were  not  aware  until  recently  that  that 
eminent  artist,  John  Kemblk,  was  addicted  to  this  grave  fault.  In  delivering  Shakspsarx's 
*  Seven  Ages,'  he  is  said  to  have  pronounced  the  word '  mewling'  with  a  sort  of  a  mew  like  that 
of  a  kitten,  raising  his  arms  up  and  down  as  if  nursing ;  upon  which  a  fine  cntic  observes :  '  If  that 
was  right,  then  I  maintain  that  it  vmB  incumbent  on  him,  in  common  consistency,  to  have  given  us 
the  <  puking'  too ;  for  what  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  the  art  of  acting,  could  there  possibly 
be  for  stopping  short  at  the  mewing?'  Sure  enough!  •  •  •  Thanks  to  'W.  H.  H.' for  his  most 
entertaining  epistle.  It  is  'booked'  for  a  reply  on  a  lai^e  sheet,  so  soon  as  this  number  is  off 
our  hands,  and  'copy '  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  for  the  June  issue.  Such  letters  as  those  of 
our  friend  (that  is  the  term  between  two  who  have  so  much  in  common  of  thought  and  feeling) 
take  their  place  at  once  in  a  conspicuous  pigeon-hole  of  the  memory.  They  cannot  be  too  long  to 
be  pleasurable,  nor  come  too  often  to  be  welcome.  •  •  •  A  correspondent  desires  to  know 
when  the  sketches  of  actors,  singers,  etc.,  which  were  '  thrown  into  our  Gossip '  in  May  last,  are 
to  be  continued.  Could  n't  say,  really  :  the  writer  perhaps  may  enable  us  to  answer  the  query 
satisfactorily.  Apropos  of  this :  wait  for  Mr.  Abbot's  ^Life  and  2Vme»,'  now  nearly  ready  for  the 
press.  It  will  be  by  far  the  rarest  book  of  the  season.  Nous  verrons.  •  •  •  Peter  Von  Geist, 
who  opens  the  present  number,  remarks,  that '  thirty  years  ago  we  were  doubtless  *  gmvelj  smok- 
ing our  meerschaum,  and  superintending  the  growth  of  Dutch  cabbages.'  Time  in  the  Primmer! 
we  were  at  that  remote  era  just  three  years  old !  Peter  hints,  moreover,  that  our  *  good  vrouw 
was  younger  then  than  she  is  now.'  Probability  favors  the  conclusion  that  she  was,  rather.  She 
lacked  exactly  three  years  of  being  bom !  •  •  •  Wb  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  for 
some  curious  facts  in  connection  with  the  late  trial  and  sentence  of  White  for  the  murd<sr  of  his 
father  in  Gennessee  county,  in  this  State.  'White,'  says  our  correspondent,  'is  a  singular  ani- 
mal. The  defence  raised  by  his  counsel  was  monomania;  but  he  laQghed  at  them,  and  said  he 
was  never  crazy  a  minute  in  his  life.  The  only  question  he  asked  them  during  his  trial  was, 
whether  they  thought  any  body  would  steal  his  hat  (a  '  shocking  bad '  one,  worth  perhaps  eighteen 
pence,)  which  lay  on  a  table  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room.  He  was  as  calm  and  unmoved,  from 
first  to  last,  as  any  spectator.  A  few  days  since,  he  caught  a  mouse  in  his  cell ;  and  immediately 
set  to  work,  erected  a  regular  gallows,  and  hung  him,  just  as  he  himself  expects  to  be  htmg!  Yet 
there  is  nothing  of  the  villain  or  bravado  about  him  ;  he  is  by  far  the  most  quiet  and  orderly  crimi- 
nal in  the  jail.'  •  •  •  Thank  you!  Mr.  Incoonito  ;  thank  you!  But  we  were  too  old  a  cat  for 
that  straw.  The  '  Stanzas '  for  which  you  desire  '  the  usual  compensation  afforded  for  similar 
productions '  were  original  in  Alarick  A.  Watts's  '  London  Souvenir  *  twelve  years  ago.  And 
this  leads  us  to  inquire,  whether  'your  mother,  your  kind,  excellent  mother,  she  who  watched  o'er 
your  couch  in  infancy,  is  she  aware  of  your  absence  from  the  paternal  roof?'  •  •  •  'Where  are 
you  going?'  said  George  Selwin  to  an  acquaintance.  '  To  see  a  friend,'  'Well,  111  go  with 
you,  for  I  never  saw  one  yet.'  *^A  Man  that  hath  had  Losses^  will  appreciate  the  force  of  this  satire. 
His  excellent  and  admirably- written  article  is  filed  for  early  insertion.  We  shall  omit,  as  he  sug- 
gests, the  scene  in  Pearl-street.  Harrt  Franco's  *  dry-goods  drummer'  cannot  be  improved 
upon.  •  •  .  We  do  tiot  admit  the  justice  of  the  reproof  of  *^A  Layman  j^  nor  acknowledge  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  reasoning.  We  stand  culpate  of  no  error.  We  still  hold  with  one  *  whose  judg- 
ment cries  in  the  top  of  ours,'  that  the  best  way  to  root  out  the  seeds  of  vice  is  to  let  a  man  see  how 
ridiculous  it  makes  him ;  for  such  is  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  that  a  man  will  dare  to  be 
wicked  when  he  won't  venture  to  be  ridiculotis.  In  the  passage  from  our  'Gossip,'  to  which  our 
#^rrespondent  alludes,  there  is  nothing  which  can  bear,  without  perversion,  the  construction  which 
he  seeks  to  put  upon  it.  We  are  more  and  more  convinced  every  day  that  the  most  censurable  are 
the  most  censorious.  We  happened  to  remember  *A  Layman's '  hand^ writing!  •  •  •  Ws  witt  *  be 
frank '  with  our  young  correspondent  at  Memphis.    We  will  not  say  that  he  may  not  in  time  wing 
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a  sustained  flight  into  the  realms  of  poesy ;  but  his  '  second  attempt '  is  merely  an  Icarian  flmtar. 
Try  ajmin.  •  •  •  The  correspondent  who  sends  us  '  The  Crossings- Swetpen*  seems  lo  suspect 
that  humor  is  his  forte  ;  but  he  would  raise  no  such  suspicion  in  the  mmd  of  any  other  resuder. 
We  agree  with  him,  however,  that  the  exotic  custom  of  sweep! nf(  the  crossings  is  one  not  likely 
to  be  interpolated  upon  'our  institutions.*  It  is  not  found  to  be  a  *  good  speculation,'  we  &ncy, 
and  that  will  amount  to  a  prohibition.  It  is  a  business  easily  established,  since  it  requires  neither 
capital  nor  apprenticeship.  '  It  may  be  said  of  the  crossings-sweeper  as  of  the  poet,  NaMeiitmmtm 
Jit ;  whoever  likes  the  nasty  business,  is  fit  for  it ! '  —  but  we  hope  to  see  few  American  childrM 
engaged  in  this  degrading  employment.  •••'?.'  will  only  need  to  look  at  onr 
oi  the  present  number,  to  find  an  ample  excuse  for  our  neglect  of  his  reqaest.  We  haTe 
arduously  engaged,  day  and  night,  that  we  have  scarcely  had  time  to  finish  oar  dreams.  •  * 
II  APS  we  are  wrong;  but  it  really  seems  to  us  that  the  '  arguments '  of  *  M.'  in  the  matter  of*' 
eonduetfd  Theatres  >  have  been  exhausted  long  ago.  There  would  be  few  to  tfoafrf  such  *  ineontio- 
vertible  facts,'  for  they  have  been  canvassed  a  hundred  times,  and  often  in  these  pages.  Tha 
writer's  premises  are  as  undeniable  as  the  famous  'position'  of  Jxrxmt  Bbktsam,  toudnag 
the  skinnmg  of  eels.  '  The  eel,'  said  the  sage, '  is  not  used  to  be  skinned  soccessively  by 
persons;  but  one  and  the  same  person  is  used  successively  to  skin  scTeral  eels!*  -  . 
progress  of  English  literature  in  France  is  remarkable !  The  last  repixMlnction  is  Ckamta  dk 
Madame  VOie;^  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  French  rendering  of  Mother  Goose's  Melodies*  wa 
annex  the  well-known  quatrain  of  '  Jack  and  Gill : ' 

Jacques  et  Gill  ascendent  le  mont 
Pour  appcirter  de  IVun  du  font; 
Mais  Jacques  toinbe  du  haul  en  bas, 
Kt  Gill  le  suit,  au  m6me  pas ! ' 

Thk  '  companion  picture '  of  '  S.'  who  so  much  admired  '  Neek-Notking  IMV  is  rather  a  flney- 
sketch,  we  suspect.    At  any  rate,  his  is  the  first  American  steeple-chase  we  ever  heard  ot^  and  if 
it  Hctually  occurred,  we  hope  it  will  be  the  lost.    '  A  steeple-chase,'  says  the  London  Quaifeily, 
'  is  bad  in  every  point  of  view ;  cniel,  dangerous,  and  useless ;  cruel  to  horses,  dangerous  lo  ridani 
and  useless  in  all  its  results ;  except  indeed  the  frequent  riddance  it  makes  of  fools.'   ...  OvB 
esteemed  friend  '  N.  S.  D.'  shall  be  heard  in  relation  to  the  ancient  Quakers  and  the  Puritans,  and 
'  Old  Put.',  in  our  next.    His  epistle  was  mislaid.  •  •   •  Thk  answer  to  the  mathematical  ptob* . 
lem, 'Given  C.  A.  B.  to  find  S.  X.',  is:  'Take  your  rai,  cross  the  Jersey  ferry, and  you  hava 
EsMx  before  you.'    Do  n't  let  it  go  any  further  1  •  •   •  We  have  never,  since  the  first  existence  of 
the  Knickf.rbocxer,  had  l>ofore  us  so  many  unread  communications,  received  during  a  single 
month,  as  at  the  present  moment.    The  large  list  mentioned  in  our  last  was  but  a  trifle  in 
pariM>n.    Another  mmith,  and '  May-day '  over,  we  shall  hope  to  render  them  all  attenti«m 
justice.    'The  Dying  Flower,'  a  channing  poem  by  W.  P.  Palmer,  Esq.,  and  *The  8<m  of 
Napoleon,'  were  in  type  for  the  present  number.    They  will  certainly  grace  our  next  isana. 
Several  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets,  also  awaiting  perusal,  will  receive  due  regaid  !■ 
our  next.    Among  many  which  reached  us  too  late  for  notice  in  the  present  number,  we  may 
mention  the  following :  Stravss's  Life  of  Jesus  ;   an  Address  by  Rev.  Gboboz  W.  Eatoh,  of 
Hamilton  College  ;  Mr.  G.  HiXTirfCTOx's  poem ;   Report  of  the  New- York  Deaf  and  Dumh 
lum  \  and  '  State  of  the  New- York  Hospital  and  Bloomingdale  Asylum,'  for  the  year  1M9. 


Public ATio!vs  rROMTns  'Tbibuxx'  Press.  —  The  public  are  Indebted  to  Messrs.  Oi 
AND  M'Elrath  for  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  cheap  and  useful  worics  for  the 
which  certainly  thus  for  deserves,  and  will  not  we  think  fail  to  secure,  a  very  general  circnlados. 
The  first,  Mr.  Farnuam's  Travels,  was  noticed  in  our  last  number;  the  second  emhraoes ' faa- 
provements  in  Agriculture,  Arts,  etc.  of  the  l.'nitod  States,  by  Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellswoktb,  Com* 
missioner  of  Patents ;  to  which  is  added  a  '  Treat iAo  on  Raising  Swine,  and  the  best  Methods  of 
Fattening  Pork,'  by  Hetvrt  Colma.x,  Commissioner  f<>r  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Maasadw- 
netts;  and 'Geology  as  connected  with  Agriculture,'  by  AVillis  Gat  lord,  Esq.  AU  these  an 
very  valuable  treatises,  and  calculatrd  widely  to  dilfuse  useful  knowledge.  The  same  puUishafB 
have  issued,  in  a  similar  neat  form  and  kindred  cheapness  of  cost,  'A  Memoir  of  Ireland,  Naiiafl^ 
and  Saxon,  by  DArriSL  O'Coxnsll,  M.  P. ;>  and  also  the  'Defence  of  ALBZAHDsm  SusWMJ^r 
Macksnzis,  Commander  of  the  United  States'  bng  Somers,  before  the  court-maitial  held  at  Iks 
navy-yard,  Brookl>'n,'  by  Gbobos  GairFiir,  Esq. 
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Plumbr's  '  Manhood.'  — '  Manhood,  or  Scenes  from  the  Past,'  is  the  title  of '  a  series  of  poems* 
by  William  Plumer,  Jr.,  of  New- Hampshire.  It  is  the  continuation  of  a  former  poem  on  Youth, 
by  the  same  writer,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  another  from  his  pen,  on  Age.  Although  connected 
in  design,  yet  each  forms  a  separate  work.  We  had  accidentally  mislaid  the  volume  under 
notice,  and  came  across  it  again  at  so  late  an  hour  as  to  preclude  a  careful  perusal.  We  saw 
enough,  however,  in  a  very  cursory  examination  of  the  book,  to  satisfy  us  that  Mr.  Plumbr  has  a 
heart  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  feel  the  greater  beauty  of  human  affections. 
Much  of  his  versification  is  easy  and  flowing:  the  gn''catest  defect  of  his  style  is  an  undue  elabo- 
ration, we  had  almost  said  dilution,  of  a  thought,  aAer  it  has  *  satisfied  the  sentiment.'  It  is  easy 
to  perceive,  however,  that  with  Mr.  Plumkr  *  poetry  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward;'  and 
that  he  seeks  rather  the  tranquil  plesisures  which  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  afford,  than  the  applause 
of  his  compeers  or  the  bays  of  the  bard. 

The  '  Sporting  Chronicle.'  —  We  ask  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  this  new  paper,  on 
the  second  page  of  the  cover  of  the  present  number.  It  were  enough  to  say  that  the  Editor  of  those 
unsurpassed  journals,  the  '  Turf  Register^  and  '  S^nrit  of  the  Timti '  will  also  have  the  charge  of  the 
new  work ;  for  where  do  we  find  such  enterprise,  such  correspondence,  such  editorial  labor,  and 
above  all,  such  costly  and  beautiful  embellishments,  as  in  those  periodicals  ?  No  where,  we  venture 
to  assert.  To  say  nothing  of  '  lots '  of  superb  horse-portraits,  painted  and  engraved  from  and  to 
the  life,  look  for  example  at  the  late  picture  of  the  '  Napoleon  oi  the  Turf.'  No  publication  of 
the  character  of  '  The  Spirit,'  at  home  or  abroad,  ever  gave  to  its  subscribers  a  finer  engraving. 
If  there  be  a  man  who  doubts  that  Mr.  Porter  will  make  a  '  Chronicle'  worth  double  its  small 
subscription-price,  we  should  like  to  see  him — '  say  some  day  about  three.' 

'  Bankrupt  Stories.'  — '  Stand  by,'  good  reader,  for  something  rich  and  rare!  A  company  of 
broken  merchants  and  speculators  held  a  meeting  recently  in  a  lawyer's  office  near  the  City- Hall, 
while  undergoing  the  legal  process  of  being  washed  from  the  taint  of  debt,  and  on  comparing 
notes,  found  that  all  their  '  prospects '  consisted  in  rather  a  hazy  kind  of  apprehension  that  the  times 
would  change  for  the  better.  Something  more  substantial  was  hit  upon  by  the  conclave  ;  namely, 
to  club  their  intellects,  and  present  the  world  with  a  series  of  *  Bankrupt  Stories  ; '  the  editor- 
ship  of  the  numbers  to  be  confided  to  the  very  capable  hands  of  Harrt  Franco.  The  *  introduc- 
tory chapter,' an  admirable  foretaste  of  the  editor's  qualifications  for  his  task,  introduces  'TA« 
HaunUd  Merchant,^  of  which  our  readers  already  know  something,  and  will  be  glad  to  know  more. 

*  Sargent's  Magazine.'  —  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  this  handsomely  embellished  and  well- 
written  periodical,  that  it  is  floating  on  the  '  full  tide  of  successful  experiment.'  That  it  is  an 
entertaining  and  carefully-conducted  work,  in  the  hands  of  its  editor,  Epes  Sargent,  Esq.,  our 
readers  will  not  need  to  be  informed.  One  or  two  paltry  attacks  have  been  made  upon  it,  and  the 
editor  accu.9ed  of  being  in  his  own  person  three  or  four  of  his  best  contributors,  male  and  female. 
The  '  rejected  contributor '  was  too  short-sighted  to  perceive  that  this  was  the  highest  compliment 
he  could  pay  to  the  talents  and  industry  of  the  gentleman  whom  he  sought  to  assail.  We  wish 
the  work  abundant  success.  , 

Goethe's  'Poetry  and  Truth:  trom  my  own  Lite.' — We  are  glad  to  learn  from  a  cor- 
respondent, that  an  accomplished  American  scholar  has  nearly  ready  for  press  the  '  Dichtiing  und 
Wahrheit,  aus  meinem  Leben,'  of  Goethe.  There  is  already  a  pretended  translation,  he  informs 
us,  of  the  first  three  volumes,  published  in  one  ;  '  but  half  of  the  work  is  left  out,  and  the  other 
half  so  unfaithfully  rendered,  that  twelve  consecutive  lines  well  translated  cannot  be  found  in  the 
book.'  The  fourth  volume  of  the  original,  being  a  posthumous  work,  has  never  been  translated 
into  English. 

Murray's  Encyclopedia  of  Geoorapht.  —  Two  more  numbers  of  this  excellent  and  most 

«mprehensive  work  have  recently  been  issued  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Lea  and  Blanchard, 
liladelphia.  We  have  already  given  the  general  character  and  plan  of  this  publication.  The 
main  subjects  of  the  numbers  before  us  are,  eclipses,  comets,  principles  of  geography,  meteor- 
ology, hydrology,  geognosy,  botany,  etc.,  etc. 
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Dr.  CARUTiiKK'g  Lecture,  recently  delivered  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  at  8»tmi- 
nah,  although  not  over-clear  in  arrangement,  being  rather  desultory  in  its  topics,  and  JHttimg  in  iu 
treatment  of  them,  is  nevertheless  infused  with  a  true  spirit.  The  style  thoogii  florid  ia  Millen- 
tious ;  and  the  inculcations  of  the  writer  are  patriotic  and  good,  and  worthy  of  heedful  note.  Tlte 
remarks  upon  our  literary  progress  are  excellent,  as  we  designed  more  specifically  to  shoiv ;  bat 
our  limits,  as  we  have  elsewhere  explained,  render  this  impossible.  We  can  bat  commend  tha 
lecture  to  the  favorable  regards  of  our  Southern  friends.  Dr.  CARtn'Hsa's  mind  is  incapable  of 
conceiving  a  production,  brief  or  elaborate,  which  will  not  prove  to  be  well  worth  reading. 

*■  The  Artist.'— This  '  Monthly  Lady's  Book '  for  April  contained  a  very  beaatifbl  and  splen- 
did engraving  of  the  Park  Fountain,  with  the  City  Hall  and  the  avenues  of  the  Park  in  the  back- 
ground. It  is  the  only  representation  which  we  have  seen,  that  did  any  thing  like  joetice  to  the 
original.  The  colored  illustration  of  the  pink  is  a  neat  and  tasteful  decoration,  and  the  plate  of  the 
fashions  is  naturally  colored.  The  services  of  a  competent  editor  have  been  secured,  and  Mr. 
QiTARRE,  the  proprietor,  will  hereaAer  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  pictorinl  depait- 
ment.  '  The  Artist '  is  very  neatly  executed ;  but  as  yet  we  have  not  found  leisure  to  peniae  a 
single  one  of  its  handsome  pages. 

*  The  Bostox  Spectator.*  —  We  have  received  two  issues  of  a  very  handsome  quarto  shcnt 
of  sixteen  pages,  published  weekly  in  Boston  by  Messrs.  O'Brien  and  CoaiPAMT,  and  edited  bj 
Fitzgerald  Ta»istro,  Esq.,  late  editor,  for  a  brief  period,  of  the  '  Boston  Notion.'  Mr.  Tabis- 
TRo  makes  a  strong  and  manly  appeal  to  the  public  to  sustain  him  in  his  endeavors  to  build  up  a 
weekly  periodical  which  shall  be  untinctured  with  politics,  full  and  fearless  in  its  criticisms,  inde- 
pendcnt  in  its  principles,  and  exalted  and  intellectual  in  its  character  and  tone.  We  wish  Aa 
editor  success  m  s<j  laudable  an  enterprise  ;  and  this  he  bids  fair  to  win,  as  well  as  dcacrro-  »***vt 
his  first  number  secured  two  thousand  names  to  his  subscription-lisL 

*  North- American  Review.'  — The  '  North- American'  for  the  April  qaarter  comes  belbn  as 
in  a  new  and  handsome  typographical  dress,  and  well  stored  with  instructive  and  eniertaial^ 
papers.  There  are  reviews  of  Wilkes's  '  Synopsis  of  the  Cruise  of  the  Exploiinf  Bxpeditsaa,* 
the  novels  of  Paul  db  Kock,  Howitt's  '  Student-Life  in  Germany,'  Dillawat^s  edition  of  Aa 
*  Tusculan  Questions'  of  Cicero,  Muller's  Elements  of  Physiology,  and  a  searching'  critiel^ 
upon  Mr.  Alison's  '  History  of  Europe,'  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  touches  upon  this  ommiry. 
remaining  papers  are  upon  '  Meteors,'  Hitchcoch's  'Geology  of  Massachusetts,'  and  the  ' ' 
of  Washingrton  ; '  with  one  or  two  briefer  critical  notices,  and  the  luual  quarterly  list  of  new 
lications.    Mr.  C.  S.  Francis  is  the  agent  in  New- York  for  the  sale  of  the  '  North-American.' 


The  'Annual  Report  of  the  Vgrmont  Asylum  for  the  Tiuaiif ,'  for  1842,  presents  a  very 
picture  of  the  condition  of,  and  mode  of  treatment  in,  that  institution.    In  a  healthfal  kwalhm, 
pure  mountain  air ;  with  gardens  of  flowers,  enclosed  walks  for  pedestrian,  and  horses  i 
riages  for  equestrian  and  other  exercises;   with  well-fumished  tables,  fmits,  ete.,  and 
■amusements ;  and  moreover,  with  constant  paternal  regard  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  < 
of  the  establishment,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  neariy  nine-tenths  of  the  recent 
recovered.    Only  one  third  of  the  old  cases  were  restored,  which  shoold  induce  those  inlorosluj  !■ 
the  insane  to  place  them  early  In  some  well-conducted  asylum. 


Hinton's  History  of  tue  TTnited  States.  — Mr.  Walker,  of  Boston,  will  issue  in  tha 
of  the  summer,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  with  forty-five  steel  engravings,  *  Hintoh's  History  <^' 
United  States,'  edited  l>y  Rev.  John  O.  Choules,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  tlma.  Of  tte 
first  edition  of  this  capital  work,  edited  by  the  late  Colonel  Knapp,  more  than  ten  thoosaad  trnpiaa 
were  sold.  The  present  edition,  we  may  predict,  under  the  capable  direction  of  its  adilar,  wfll 
speedily  find  a  still  larger  sale. 


The  Harper's  Serials.  — Three  additional  numbers  of  Alison's  *  History  of  Europe* 
been  issued  by  the  Brothers  Harper,  in  the  same  style  of  excellence  as  those  already  notiead  la 
the  Knickerbocker.    *  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  with  plates,  up  to  the  last  *  part'  reeeived,  is 
lished  by  the  same  house,  for  a  tixpenee  !    The  *■  New  World '  office  has  also  issued  it,  wiA 
other  popular  serial  works,  for  a  shilling!    *  Dirt-cheap '  cannot  fall  far  back  of  theie  piieai 
entertaining  and  popular  works. 


XJIE   KNICKERBOCKER. 
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SVUBSH    NIMB. 


'  ORAsniATioi  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est'    Horaos. 

'An  improTed  coispilatinn  of  almost  all  the  errors  which  frazninarianji  have  been  aceuznulati2ig<  fromths 

tinie  of  Abistotls  down  to  our  proseutdaya  of  technical  aind  learned  affectation.' 

Tooss's  DxTSBszoMS  or  Pa&x.sr. 

Among  the  various  subjects  which  during  the  last  century  have 
afforded  so  rich  materials  for  system-weavers,  grammar  is  not  the 
least.  The  aspirants  to  grammatical  fame  appear  to  take  a  peri- 
odical revision  of  the  science  of  language,  and  on  the  downfall  of 
one  philological  edifice,  another  architect  erects  his  lingual  wind-mill, 
in  the  full  belief  that  it  will  immediately  catch  the  breezes  of  glory, 
and  in  the  buzz  of  its  gyrations  will  syllable  his  name  and  his  genius 
in  the  ears  of  far-off  generations.  Now  when  I  hear  of  any  great 
discoveries  made  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy  or 
in  the  exact  sciences,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  neither  their  truth  nor 
their  magnitude.  The  former  are  illustrated  by  the  examination 
and  comparison  of  facts ;  and  the  greater  the  mpss  and  the  more 
exact  the  investigation  of  the  facts,  the  more  numerous,  of  course, 
and  the  more  important,  are  the  advances  which  may  be  made. 
The  exact  sciences  commence  with  certain  axioms  or  self-evident 
truths,  and  proceeding  along  a  chain  of  rigid  reasoning,  in  which 
each  link  is  seen  and  handled,  they  conduct  the  inquirer  to  infalli- 
ble results.  There  is  no  timid  conjecture,  no  sly  assumption,  no 
bold  assertion,  no  begging  of  the  question  here.  Every  inch  of  that 
scientific  road  is  paved  and  cemented  more  firmly  than  the  Appian 
Way,  and  nowhere  has  the  traveller  to  turn  and  see  whether  his 
premises  be  strong.  One  generation  of  mind  may  continue  that 
magnificent  highway  of  knowledge  from  the  point  where  the  pre- 
eding  generation  left  it,  and  there  is  no  assignable  term  to  its  pro- 
Jess  short  of  the  farthest  star  which  the  most  powerful  telescope 
of  earth's  last  century  shall  explore.     But  I  am  disposed,  both  by 
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experience  and  by  reason,  to  look  with  incredulity  on  all  great  dis- 
coveries in  religion,  morals,  and  grammar.  (Laugh  not  at  the 
oddness  of  the  juxtaposition.)  The  first  is  the  express  and 
unchangeable  declaration  of  the  will  of  God  ;  a  declaration  meant  to 
be  intelligible  to  all,  and  asserted  to  be  operative  to  the  end  of  time ; 
and  consequently,  although  here,  as  elsewhere,  man  may  'seek  out 
many  inventions,'  he  cannot  rationally  look  to  make  any  j^ulical 
discoveries.  The  science  of  morals  is  connected  with  religion,  and 
drawing  its  main  precepts  from  that  unalterable  code,  and  resting, 
moreover,  on  the  constitution  of  our  nature  and  the  interests  collec- 
tive and  individual  of  the  whole  human  mce,  the  system  of  its 
rules  has  generally  been  understood,  if  not  observed.  A^regards 
grammar,  it  has  been  more  universally  studied  than  any  other 
science,  since  every  one,  who  has  ever  spoken  or  written  a  sentence, 
has,  in  so  far,  been  a  student  of  its  laws.  As,  therefore,  the  entire 
human  mind  has  for  thirty  centuries  been  turned  upon  this  subject, 
examining  its  nature  and  canvassing  its  facts,  I  conceive  it  highly 
improbable  that  it  can  yield  much  novelty  to  the  present  or  to  fiiny 
future  age. 

Induced  by  the  lavish  eulogies  of  others,  I  have  at  various  times 
purchased  some  twenty  or  thirty  grammars  of  our  own  and  other 
tongues,  comparing  their  relative  merits,  and  weighing  their  pre- 
tended improvements.  Many  of  them  claimed  to  have  discovered 
the  true  principles  of  the  structure  of  language;  principles  unknown 
before,  and  the  application  of  which  was  to  bring  this  branch  of  the 

*  humanities  *  to  the  character  of  an  exact  and  rational  science.  I 
found  that  whatever  they  contained  of  useful  and  true  was,  in 
general,  common  to  them  all,  while  the  additions  and  supposed 
improvements  of  eax^h  particular  one  were  mostly  either  superfluous 
or  false.  In  our  periodicals,  also,  I  occasionally  see  strictures, 
declaring  that  our  grammars  are  misembly  defective  and  scanda- 
lously erroneous,  and  hinting  that  the  writers  have  the  ability,  if 
not  the  will,  to  produce  something  more  comprehensive  and  correct 
As  one  instance  out  of  many,  I  remarked  several  years  since,  in  one 
of  our  most  influential  journals,  an  essay  over  the  signature  of 
'  Apollo,*  in  which  the  critic  asserted  that  *  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant principles  in  the  structure  of  language  have  been  mistaken 
from  time  immemorial ;  and  in  EngUsh  grammar  children  have  been 
instructed  in  rules  at  variance  with  truth ;  as  absolutely  erroneous 
as  to  say  *hail  is  made  of  rock  crystal.*  Now  I  have  always  enter- 
tained the  deepest  reverence  for  the  anonymous.  When  a  voice 
falls  upon  my  ears,  issuing  from  the  thick  darkness  of  a  nam  de 
plume,  I  reflect  that  I  may  be  '  entertaining  an  angel  unawares  ;* 
conversing  with  some  Homer  in  a  cloud,  or  confabulating  with  a 
Person  in  masquerade      Consequently,  without  the  faintest  idea  of 

*  Apollo's  *  personality,  and  utterly  ignorant  whether  he  were  inspired 
by  his  namesake  of  Delphi,  or  whether  his  were  but  a  false  oracle, 
muttered  only  in  his  own  brain's  '  prophetic  cell,'  I  was  neverthel^^ 
so  struck  with  the  boldness  of  the  assertion  that  I  copied  it,  al^V 
have  often  since  been  engaged  in  a  painful  examination  of  its  cor- 
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rectness.  Wedded  to  no  particular  grammatical  creed,  and  some- 
times wofully  puzzled  in  the  effort  to  harmonize  the  anomalies 
visible  in  various  languages,  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
gross  errors  declared  to  exist  hitherto  in  all  philological  doctrine. 
I  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  from  a  view  of  the  whole  subject 
have  concluded  that  the  inconsistences  and  obscurities  of  grammar 
are  attributable  to  the  deficiences  and  errors  of  language  itself,  and 
to  the  dimness,  complexity,  and  confusion  of  human  thoughts. 

I  shall  not,  indeed,  assert  that  no  new  and  superior  light  has 
descended  from  the  etherial  regions  on  the  modem  mind.  I  shall 
not  say  that  its  eyes  have  not  been  opened,  and  the  scales  dropped 
off,  and  its  clear  and  penetrating  vision  pried  farther  into  the 
abstrusities  of  language  than  the  mole-eyed  sight  of  its  predecessor 
could  pierce.  But  I  shall  doubt  it  till  I  see  the  proof  In  Murray's 
grammar,  and  in  all  our  best  grammars,  which  are  constructed  on 
Murray's  model,  there  are  doubtiess  some  errors  in  definition,  some 
defects  in  arrangement,  and  in  some  minor  points  they  may  have 
mistaken  the  syntax  of  the  language.  But  that  they  are  in  any 
great  measure  erroneous  or  capable  of  any  very  extensive  improve- 
ment, I  do  not  believe.  They  seem  to  me  in  the  main  rational, 
intelligible,  lucid,  and  consistent.  I  do  not  form  this  opinion  because 
/  cannot  see  wherein  they  are  greatly  wrong.  My  opinion  may  be 
owing  to  a  narrowness  of  view  which  incapacitates  me  for  gener- 
alizing, or  to  a  want  of  sagacity,  which  forbids  me  to  penetrate. 
But  I  rest  my  belief  on  other  and  to  me  convincing  reasons.  I 
remedy  my  own  short-sightedness  by  a  general  argument,  and 
shelter  my  personal  weakness  under  an  appeal  to  the  common 
experience  and  a  reliance  on  the  common  sentiments  of  men. 

I  say  then  that  on  philology  in  all  its  branches  great  and  famous 
intellects  have  for  centuries  exerted  their  noblest  energies  and  shed 
their  mingled  light ;  that  thousands  of  inferior  abilities  have  con- 
tributed their  shares  of  conjecture  and  reflection ;  that  among  these 
were  minds  of  every  order ;  some  bold  and  free,  unfettered  by  pre- 
vious conceptions,  and  ready  to  hew  out  new  paths  for  themselves ; 
and  others  wary  and  sagacious,  well  fitted  to  perceive  and  rectify 
the  obliquities  of  erratic  genius ;  some  of  a  wide,  synthetic,  gener- 
alizing spirit,  suited  to  grasp  and  systematize  the  universal  principles 
of  language;  and  others  of  a  microscopic  or  analytic  cast,  adapted 
to  investigate  and  settle  the  mimUire  of  speech.  I  say,  moreover, 
that  grammar,  the  philosophy  of  language,  is  not  like  physics,  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  a  practical  science,  in  a  state  of  constant  and 
rapid  progression,  from  experiment  to  experiment,  and  from  dis- 
covery to  discovery,  where  each  new  victory  is  the  vantage-ground 
for  a  higher  triumph,  and  each  fresh  acquisition  the  earnest  of  a 
wider  conquest.  It  is  rather  like  metaphysics,  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  which  treats  of  operations  invisible,  impalpable,  and  mysteri- 
ous, and  is  itself  as  dark,  abstruse,  and  intangible  as  they.  The 
•a>rkings  of  the  inner  man  have  been  essentially  the  same  since 
rst  our  spirits  were  spoken  into  being,  and  the  meditations  of  phi- 
losophers have,  perhaps,  established  some  of  the  main  principles  of 
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psychology ;  yet  there  are  many  anomalies  which  can  be  reduced 
under  no  law ;  many  dark  phenomena,  which  throw  a  8hado\ir  of 
doubt  and  indistinctness  over  all  its  laws.  In  like  manner,  language 
has  many  settled  rules ;  but  it  likewise  presents  us  many  strange 
irregularities.  Like  tlie  waters  of  a  rapid  river,  its  current  is  con- 
tinually shifting  from  its  ancient  bed,  and  wearing  for  itself  new  and 
devious  channels. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  expression  of  time  past,  present,  and 
future,  by  different  forms  of  the  verb,  would  be  as  necessary  in  all 
languages  as  the  threefold  idea  of  duration  is  universal  in  all  minds. 
Yet  one  of  these  essential  tenses  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
Henry  Martyn,  on  the  soil  of  Persia,  through  his  feverish  nights, 
sought  vainly  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  Now  if  the  subject 
itself  be  so  mutable  in  its  character  and  anomalous  in  its  forms,  how 
can  the  science  that  treats  of  it  be  regular  and  complete  through- 
out? If  a  language  be,  like  ours,  divided  equally  into  rules  and 
exceptions,  how  can  the  gmmmar  of  the  language  be  one  perfect 
and  coherent  system?  If  one  half  of  an  army  be  composed  of 
regulars,  dressed  in  uniform  and  drilled  to  harmony  of  action,  and 
the  other  half  consist  of  stubborn  freemen,  straggling  about  in 
'companies  of  one,'  and  clothed  as  variously  as  Falstaff's  ragged 
regiment,  the  system  of  tactics  must  correspond:  the  regulars  must 
be  drawn  up  in  disciplined  array,  and  the  irregulars  must  be  left  to 
*  fight  on  their  own  hook*  So  far  as  our  grammars  fall  short  of  a 
clear  and  scientific  system,  so  far  do  the  languages  themselves  foil 
of  the  same  orderly  completeness.  Had  language  been  originally 
formed  and  subsequently  employed  only  by  men  of  comprehensive 
knowledge  and  discriminating  mind,  its  grammar  would  doubtless 
in  a  great  degree  have  borne  the  same  desirable  character.  But  it 
was  composed  by  pieces  and  at  random,  and  has  been  constantly 
used  and  misused,  entirely  to  their  liking,  both  by  the  skilful  and 
the  skilless.  How  idle,  then,  to  expect  a  perfect  and  permanent 
synopsis  and  expHcation  of  an  imperfect  and  fluctuating  thing !  I 
say  farther,  that  our  English  grammars  agree  in  principle  with  the 
grammars  of  other  languages  so  far  as  the  languages  themselves 
correspond ;  that  consequently  the  merits  and  demerits  of  them  all 
rest  on  the  same  foundation  ;  and  that  if  ovrs  be  '  absolutely  erro- 
neous,* then  aJl  are  so,  and  the  learned  of  all  ages  have  been  wrap- 
ped in  total  darkness  as  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  very  instru- 
ment they  daily  used.  And  I  say  still  again,  that  if  the  united  labor 
and  sagacity  of  so  many  and  so  variously  gifted  minds  have  failed 
to  settle  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  most  important  principles  of  gram* 
mar  in  general,  and  of  the  Knglish  grammar  in  particular,  then  the 
subject  must  be  too  intrinsically  difficult  for  human  capacity  to 
master,  and  all  the  great  and  all  the  little  Priscians  of  the  present 
and  of  future  days  cannot  hope  to  do  it.  They  cannot  hope  to 
introduce  any  radical  change  in  a  science  which  has  been  discussed 
so  long  and  has  been  more  favorably  circumstanced  than  almost 
other,  since  it  has  had  so  little  of  passion  or  prejudice  to  encounl 
They  may  alter  the  arrangement,  perfect  the  details,  and  simplify 
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the  illustrations ;  but  the  expectation  of  originating  extensively,  of 
puUing  down  the  old  edifice  and  building  up  a  new  one,  of  other 
materials  and  in  a  sixth  order  of  architecture,  is  a  fallacious  dream. 
Such  a  dream  some  years  since  visited  a  INIr.  Cardell,  a  gentle- 
man of  very  considerable  abilities,  but  still  unequal  to  the  task  of 
revolution,  who  discovered  that  the  common  grammars  were  cram- 
med from  cover  to  cover  with  egregious  blunders,  generated  by 
ignorance,  perpetuated  by  prejudice,  and  upheld  by  pride.  The 
reformer  was  said  to  be  familiar  with  no  less  than  twenty  languages ; 
and  when  his  flaming  theory  came  forth,  public  curiosity  was  exten- 
sively aroused.  It  was  presumed  that  an  individual  to  whom  so 
many  tongues  were  familiar  as  'household  words,*  was  entirely 
infallible  in  his  own,  and  had  discovered  the  ^erra  y?rwa  of  grammar, 
if  there  be  any  such  land  of  promise.  He  commenced  by  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  parts  of  speech,  though  to  all  common  apprehen- 
sions their  old  number  and  division  seemed  natural  and  correct 
Among  other  astonishing  discoveries,  he  found  that  the  ancient  divi- 
sion of  verbs  into  active  and  neuter  was  arbitrary  and  false.  All  verbs 
were  active  and  must  be  classed  in  the  same  category.  The  dis- 
tinction between  an  active  or  transitive  verb,  like  *  strike,'  in  which 
the  action  passes  over  to  another  object,  and  an  inactive  or  intransi' 
tive  verb,  like  *  sit,'  in  which  the  action  remains  in  the  actor,  appeared 
to  unsophisticated  intellects  natural,  plain,  and  necessary.  Gram- 
marians of  all  languages  had  sanctioned  the  distinction,  and  common 
sense  perceived  and  embraced  it.  But  Mr.  Cardell  proved  that  *  sit ' 
is  as  much  an  active  verb  as  '  strike.'  How,  think  you  ?  Why,  thus, 
truly.  Can  a  man  sit  in  a  chair  without  action  ?  Is  not  the  brain 
constantly  working,  the  heart  beating,  the  pulse  playing,  and  the 
entire  vascular  system  of  our  marvellous  microcosm  in  constant 
operation  ?  If  this  be  not  enough,  is  not  the  earth  (with  the  man 
and  chair  on  it!)  continually  *  spinning  on  her  soft  axis'  and  revolv- 
ing round  the  sun,  while  the  sun  himself,  and  all  his  attendant 
planets,  and  all  other  suns  and  systems,  *  cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in 
orb,'  are  rolling  through  the  realms  of  space  around  some  blazing 
point,  the  centre  of  creation  I  Motion  is  action,  and  while  there  is 
so  much  motion  connected  with  sitting,  how  can  *  sit '  be  a  neuter 
verb?  Astronomy  was  subpoened  as  a  witness  to  its  activity. 
Copernicus  and  Newton  were  retained  as  advocates,  and  who 
could  withstand  such  a  physiological  argument  as  this  ?  Yet  theory 
could  not  thus  silence  the  voice  of  common  sense ;  the  public  set 
their  seal  of  reprobation  on  these  wonderful  discoveries,  and  they 
sank  into  merited  neglect.  Murray,  or  Murray  with  a  few  changes, 
still  holds  his  own,  and  so  with  some  farther  modification  I  doubt  not 
he  will  do ;  for  numberless  minds  of  great  sagacity  and  knowledge 
have  studied  and  subscribed  to  his  principles,  and  the  general  voice 
is  unanimous  in  their  favor.  Nevertheless,  if  any  think  they  have 
discovered  and  can  rectify  the  numerous  and  radical  errors  asserted 
^L)  exist,  let  them  publish  their  systems.  If  their  revelations  be  not 
Apocryphal,  and  their  innovations  be  improvements,  the  public  wiU 
soon  see  it,  and  decide  accordingly.     And  if,  as  I  believe,  the 
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millions  of  minds,  that  have  been  engaged  in  the  practical  stady  of 
grammar,  from  the  very  moment  that  they  began  to  carry  on  a 
process  of  thought  and  to  express  it  in  language,  have  not  been 
utterly  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  composition  and  syntax  of  words, 
these  systems  will  only  swell  the  number  of  ambitious  failures.  I 
only  enter  my  voice,  as  being  suspicious  of  all  great  discoveries  and 
radical  rev6lutions,  whether  they  be  in  philology  or  morals,  in  gov- 
ernment or  religion. 

Most  of  these  theories  may  be  traced  to  their  fountain  in  that 
unique  production  entitled  *  Diversions  of  Purley,*  a  work  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  be  more  remarkable  for  its  sense 
or  its  absurdity.     That  bold  and  able  mind  threw  ofif  the  fetters  of 
scholastic  terms,  and  sought  into  the  origin  of  language  with  a 
fearless  and  generally  successful  self-dependence.     The  scattered 
hints  and  separate  discoveries  of  his  predecessors  he  collected  and 
arranged  into  something  like  a  system ;  and  whoever  will  follow 
through   his  lucid  reasoning  and  clear    analysis,  will   acquiesce 
perforce  in   most  of  his  conclusions.      Others,  indeed,   of  m<He 
patience  and  more  learning,  have  since  detected  many  errors  in  his 
particular  derivations;    but  the  general  principles  established  by 
him  it  were  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  shake.     Yet  he  appears  to 
have  labored  under  two  very  surprising  errors.     The  firat  is,  that 
because  he  is  right  in  his  analysis  of  words,  therefore  other  gram- 
marians are  wrong  in  their  arrangement  of  them.     Now  philosopUe 
analysis  is  one  thing,  and  convenient  classification  another.     This 
may  be   made   clear  by  a  reference  to  the  word  *  that'     Tooke 
argues  that  the  expression  '  that,'  whether  employed  (in  grammatical 
language)  as  a  conjunction,  as  a  relative  pronoun,  or  as  a  pronoun 
of  designation,  bears  always  the  same  essential  meaning.     I  freely 
admit  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  fully  believe  the  truth  of  his 
assertion.     Yet  I  deny  that  in  those  different  uses  they  ought  to  be 
included  under  the  same  grammatical  appellation.     For  in  a  sen- 
tence like  the  following,  '  I  say  that  that  remark  tJiat  you  made  is 
untrue,'   does  not   every    one    perceive   that  the   word   'that'  is 
employed  in  three  practically  different  applications  —  applications 
so  visibly  distinct  from  each  other,  that,  for  clearness*  sake,  they 
ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  designated  by  different  names  ?     The  fact 
that  the  philologist  can  analyze  and  resolve  them  into  the  same 
essential  meaning,  does  not  obviate  the  fact  of  their  wide  and  most 
evident  diversity  of  use.     The   very  circumstance  that  so  much 
labor  and  so  much   acuteness  were   requisite  in  their  resolution, 
proves  that  they  appear  under  different  charactera  to  the  ordinaxv 
eye,  and  should  be  arranged  in  different  classes  for  the  ordinary  mind. 
Tooke's  denunciations,  therefore,  of  other  grammarians,  for  sanction- 
ing the  idea  that  the  same  word  may  constitute  two  or  more  parts 
of  speech,  arc  perfectly  idle.     For  it  is  not  asserted  that  they  are 
different  in  origin  and  essence,  but  only  that  they  discharge  different 
functions;  and  as  they  indisputably  do,  even  in  the  comprehensioa^ 
of  a  child,  perform  these  diflferent  functions,  it  is  proper  and  neee^ 
snjy,  in  a  practicaX  m«j[i\x%i,\i^  «fi&v^  Vhem  separate  statiaiis.    If 
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'  produce '  and  '  produce/  both  springing  from  the  same  source,  and 
both  bearing  the  same  generic  meaning,  may  with  propriety  be 
called  either  a  noun  or  a  verb  according  to  its  function,  then  with 
equal  propriety  may  *  that '  be  called  either  a  pronoun  or  a  conjunc- 
tion, according  to  its  manner  of  use. 

I  am  disposed  to  concede  that  in  almost  all  the  cases  wherein 
Tooke  has  attempted  to  prove  that  a  given  preposition  or  conjunc- 
tion is  in  reality  only  a  corruption  or  abbreviation  of  some  noun  or 
verb,  he  has  succeeded  beyond  all  cavil.  And  suppose  we  grant 
that  aU  words  usually  denominated  prepositions  and  conjunctions 
are  really  nouns  or  verbs  in  disguise,  do  not  the  former  still  remain 
so  totally  distinct  from  the  latter  in  their  forms  and  uses  that  they 
must  for  all  practical  purposes  be  considered  as  words  of  a  different 
nature?  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  substantial  gi-ammar  to 
ascertain  the  truth  or  fcdsity  of  Tooke's  theory  that  the  particle  *  if 
was  originally  the  imperative  of  the  verb  '  give '  ?  This  notable 
discovery,  if  substantiated,  (as  I  think  it  fully  is,)  docs  not  elucidate 
the  sense  or  alter  the  construction  of  any  passage  in  the  English 
language.  If  we  grant  the  primitive  form  and  present  meaning  of 
the  word  to  be  *gif*  or  *give  thou,'  we  only  know  what  we  knew 
equally  well  before,  that  'if  always  implies  a  postulate  or  suppo- 
sition. No  student  could  possibly  acquire  a  knowledge  of  grammar 
if  he  were  not  taught  to  rank  this  and  all  kindred  particles  in  a 
class  of  words  entirely  different  from  verbs.  If  he  afterward  have 
the  leisure  and  the  skill  to  learn  that  their  origin  may  be  found  by 
etymology  in  the  imperative  of  some  verb,  all  the  better.  He  will 
thereby  obtain  a  closer  insight  into  the  elementary  composition  and 
progressive  changes  of  language,  though  it  will  still  be  as  necessary 
as  ever  to  recognize  at  least  as  many  as  six  distinct  parts  of  speech. 
There  are  physiologists  who  believe  that,  had  we  the  requisite 
apparatus  and  the  necessary  skill,  we  should  find  every  corporeal 
substance  ultimately  reducible  to  two  primitive  elements,  whose 
various  combinations  produce  all  the  forms  of  matter  existing  on 
earth.  But  if  this  result  were  obtained,  would  it  not  still  be  as 
needful  as  it  now  is,  to  designate  those  different  forms  by  a  classifi- 
cation under  different  names  ?  The  combined  analysis  of  the  dis- 
sector and  the  chemist  have  shown  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  are  entirely  identical ;  yet,  I  apprehend,  not  only 
the  unlearned  multitude  but  the  scientific  physician  will  still  think 
it  advisable  in  speaking  of  the  organs  of  the  human  frame  to  retain 
the  distinctive  appellations  of  fingers  and  toes.  And  why  should 
the  philologist  be  less  regardful  of  a  rational  and  convenient  classi- 
fication than  the  naturalist  ?  Why  should  the  grammarian  embarrass 
his  manual  with  all  the  discoveries  of  the  etymological  dissector, 
and,  giving  the  same  denomination  to  organs  of  a  different  function, 
scatter  the  various  parts  of  speech  over  his  pages  in  all  the  confusion 
of  an  elementary  chaos?  I  care  not  if  the  great  frame-work  of 
^angnage  be  all  reducible  to  two  or  even  one  ground-element ;  if 
^hat  ground-element  have  crystallized  in  seven  or  eight  different 
fonns,  let  us  arrange  tliem  in  as  many  sejjaxate  cb&acA. 
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I  conclude,  therefore,  that  even  to  grammar  itself,  the  very  sub- 
ject of  his  investigations,  he  has  contributed  little  that  is  practically 
useful ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  of  all  those  who  have  studied 
his  interesting  essay,  not  one  has  written  a  sentence  or  employed  a 
word  otherwise  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  never  seen  it  It 
is  valuable  chiefly  to  him  who  has  entered  on  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  most  bewildering  of  studies  —  the  investigation  of 
the  origin  and  elementary  composition  of  language. 

But  Mr.  Tooke*s  mistake,  in  supposing  his  pliilological  analysis  so 
important  to  the  science  of  practical  grammar,  was  but  slight  com- 
pared with  his  monstrous  error  in  believing  his  discoveries  of  such 
mcalculable  benefit  to  exactness  of  language,  and  in  consequence, 
to  the  art  of  logic  and  to  the  settlement  of  those  great  civil,  philo- 
sophical, moral,  and  religious  questions,  which  have  so  long  bewil- 
dered the  intellects  and  divided  the  sentiments  of  men.     In  what 
conceivable  manner  can  a  resolution  of  the   word   'that'   in  its 
different  uses  into  the  same  fundamental  meaning  teach  any  man 
to  understand  it  more  perfectly  in  others  or  to  employ  it  more  accu- 
rately himself?      Suppose  Tooke  had  proved  his  very  probable 
derivation  of  the  conjunction  *  if'  from  the  verb  *  give/  and  his  very 
improbable  etymology  of  the  preposition  *  for,*  in  the  Gothic  noirn 
'farina,'  a  'cause,'   how  could  this  alter  their  meaning  or  modify 
their  application  one  tittle  ?    How  could  a  proof  that  all  conjunc- 
tions and  all  prepositions  are  nothing  but  nouns  and  verbs,  render 
language  more  exact  or  argument  more  rigid  ?    How  can  the  clearest 
demonstration  that  the  words  (generally  denominated  nouns)  h^ad, 
hefty  heaven^  hoofy  huff\  hovels  hoody  haty  huty  Jiaveriy  oven,  are  all  really 
participles  of  the  old  verb  *  heafan,'  have  the  slightest  influence  on 
the  present  or  future  signification  and  employment  of  those  terms  ? 
And  if  not,  where  is  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  logic  and  the 
facilitation  of  metaphysical  discussions ;  advantages  so  idly  vaunted 
of  by  Mr.  Tooke,  as  accming  from  his  analysis  and  diminution  of 
the  parts  of  speech  ?     And  what  becomes  of  various  preposterous 
declarations  scattered  through  his  work,  and  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  this  —  that,  had  Locke  and  other  metaphysicians  analyzed 
and  understood  the  nature,  composition,  use,  and  signification  of 
language,  as  Mr.  Tooke  did,  they  would  have  reasoned  with  far 
more  accuracy,  and  would  have  penetrated  themselves  and  enabled 
others  to  penetrate  far  more  deeply  and  far  more  justly  into  the 
powers  and  operations  of  the  human  mind  and  into  the  qualities  and 
relations   of  all   material   and  immaterial   things  ?      Observe  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea.     Men  are  still  wholly  or  partially  ignorant  of 
the  real  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  almost  every   object  of 
human  contemplation.     In  the  early  stages  of  society,  when  men 
were  far  more  ignorant  of  all  things,  corporeal  and  incorporeal, 
than  they  are  even  now,  they  assigned  according  to  their  own  crude 
notions  various  names  to  these  unknown  or  half-known  objects. 
Often,  from  a  remote  or  merely  fanciful  resemblance,  they  designated 
different  objects  by  the  same  appellation,  and  often  from  physical 
qualities,  of  which  they  knew  but  little,  they  derived  expressions  of 
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moral  and  mental  actions,  faculties  and  attributes,  of  which  they 
knew  still  less.  Now  how  can  we,  with  eyes  but  half  open  at  the 
best,  be  enlightened  in  our  examination  of  things  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  reasons,  so  oAen  frivolous,  which  impelled  men  still  blinder 
than  we  to  appropriate  one  generic  name  to  heterogeneous  things, 
and  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  manner,  so  often  entirely  fortui- 
tous, in  which  they  drew  derivatives  and  sub-derivatives  from  a  pri- 
mary fountain  of  error,  and  united  contradictory  ideas  in  unintelligible 
compounds  ? 

I  cannot  but  animadvert  for  a  moment  upon  his  ludicrous  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  word  *  truth ;  *  remarks  which  show  too  clearly 
what  sort  of  edifice  Philosophy  would  erect,  were  she  to  lay  his 
etymological  system  as  the  foundation  of  her  metaphysical  discus- 
sions. His  derivation  of  *  truth'  from  the  old  verb  'treowan*  (to 
think)  is  natural  enough,  and  supported  by  the  analogy  of  kindred 
i^ords.  By  this  etymology  *  truth '  means  '  that  which  one  troweth 
or  thmketh,*  and  in  tliis  sense  we  employ  it  when  we  say  '  he  is  a 
man  of  truth,'  that  is,  of  *  veracity,*  or  one  who  asserts  what  he  sin- 
cerely believes,  though  the  assertion,  in  point  of  fact,  may  be  incor- 
rect And  upon  this  original  and  still  occasional  meaning  of  the 
i^ord,  he  grounds  the  abominable  assumption  that '  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  eternal,  immutable,  everlasting  truth!  Now  two  men  may 
honestly  make  two  opposite  assertions,  and  yet  in  the  first  and  lim* 
ited  signification  of  the  word,  both  assertions  may  be  the  truth.  As 
the  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants  are  in  a  continual  process  of  change, 
some  things  may  have  been  true  yesterday  which  are  false  to-day, 
and  some  assertions  may  be  false  to-day  which  will  be  true  to-mor- 
row. Therefore  in  this  case  also  the  *  truth '  of  one  age  or  of  one 
individual  may  be  the  reverse  of  the  'truth'  of  another  age  or 
another  individual,  and  yet  both  be  *  truths '  —  local,  or  partial,  or 
temporary  *  truths.'  But  that  a  man,  like  Home  Tooke,  from  the 
accidental  origin  of  a  word  mutable  and  imperfect  in  itself,  and 
employed  by  mutable  and  imperfect  beings  in  the  expression  of 
their  mutable  and  imperfect  thoughts,  should  attempt  to  decide  on 
the  nature  of  things^  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  blindness  which 
may  darken  even  the  most  penetrating  eye.  Could  he  fail  to  know 
and  feel  what  all  mankind  have  known  and  felt,  that  *  truth,'  or  some 
equivalent  expression,  no  matter  what  its  origin,  has  been  employed 
in  every  language  to  signify,  not  what  /  or  you  may  *  think,'  not 
what  ten  men,  or  ten  million  men,  or  the  whole  universe  of  created 
intellect  may  '  believe,'  but  what  is  really  and  entirely  accordant 
with  the  actual  and  intrinsic  character  of  things  ?  Suppose  *  virtue,' 
a  word  so  much  contested  in  theory  and  in  practice,  be  derived  (as  it 
is)  from  *  vir,'  *  a  man,'  and  therefore  must  signify  the  character  befit- 
ting *  man '  in  his  best  estate  ?  Does  this  etymology  enlighten  us  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  *  virtue  ? '  Or  are  we  not  merely  thrown  back 
on  an  earlier  question  of  the  same  import  —  what  is  man  in  his  best 
estate  ?  Or  suppose  a  latitudinarian  morahst  infer  from  the  same 
^etymology  that  'virtue*  signifies  whatever  is  actually  *  manly,'  or 
'  like  man  *  as  he  really  is,  so  that  the  ferocity  of  one  age,  the  cnpidU 
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ity  of  another,  the  effeminacy  of  a  third,  and  the  licentiousness  of  a 
fourth,  are  all  equally  *  virtuous  ?  *  Does  this  derivation,  with  all  the 
consequences  deducible  therefrom  by  the  theorist  or  by  the  villain, 
show  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  indestructible,  unalterable 
'  virtue,*  and  that  the  *  to  *ulov  *  of  the  godlike  Plato  was  only  the 
glittering  phantom  of  a  gorgeous  dream  ?  Oh  no !  Independently 
of  all  etymology,  and  apaft  from  all  the  applications  and  misapphca- 
tions  of  human  language,  there  is  a  moral  excellence  irrespective  of 
time  and  place ;  an  excellence  synonymous  with  the  firmness  of 
nnpurchasable  justice  and  the  sweetness  of  an  unexclusive  love; 
of  birth  earlier  than  the  forth-springing  of  the  first-bom  angel,  and 
not  to  expire  with  the  supposable  extinction  of  the  last  finite  exis- 
tence ;  an  excellence  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  secondary  beings, 
still  rests  in  the  attributes  and  energies  of  God  ;  coetemal  in  dura- 
tion and  coextensive  in  ubiquity  with  its  exhaustless  source. 

Home  Tooke  was  a  fearless  champion  of  the  liberty  of  man, 
and  though  in  his  etymology  of  the  word  'right'  he  asserted  that  it 
signifies  '  what  is  ordered,'  and  that  consequently  there  may  be  a 
'  right '  of  mere  human  enactment,  yet  he  maintained  that  there  is 
another  *  right '  of  a  nobler  nature,  and  flowing  from  a  more  exalted 
law ;  a  right  which  neither  depends  on  the  mandates  of  the  tyrant 
nor  changes  with  the  caprices  of  his  minions ;  a  right  whose  sceptre 
is  stronger  than  the  mace  of  the  oppressor,  and  whose  claims  are 
more  sacred  than  the  privilege  of  kings.  That  original  and  power- 
fill  thinker,  whose  life  revolved  in  the  whirlwind  of  political  excite- 
ment and  whose  spirit  was  embittered  by  the  virulence  of  party 
strife,  has  long  been  released  from  the  fetters  of  earthly  prejudice, 
and  purged  from  the  blindness  of  the  material  eye.  We,  who  are 
not  yet  permitted  to  walk  in  the  freedom  of  untrammelled  Reason, 
and  peruse  the  features  of  unveiled  and  unsullied  Truth,  can  scarce 
conjecture  what  Jds  discoveries  may  have  been.  But  although  he 
may  have  derived,  while  on  earth,  the  name  which  is  here  her  sym- 
bol, and  although  that  derivation,  aided  by  the  bitterness  of  a 
wounded  spirit,  and  the  sufferance  of  injuries  inflicted  in  her  name, 
may  have  convinced  him  that  her  nature  varies  with  the  varying 
sentiments  of  men,  he  has  doubtless  long  ere  this  discovered  that 
there  is  an  underived  and  self-sustaining  Truth,  which  abides  apart 
from  all  human  belief  and  above  all  human  passion ;  a  Truth  high, 
serene,  immutable,  immortal,  whose  empire  was  long  anterior  to  the 
reign  of  Falsehood,  and  will  survive  the  disappearance  of  the  last 
faint  vestige  of  a  he. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  a  moment's  scope  to  imagination,  I 
will  remark,  first,  that  some  man,  uniting  the  characters  of  Cobbett 
and  Murray,  may  produce  a  practical  grammar  far  superior  to  any 
we  now  possess,  by  supplying  the  deficient,  retrenching  the  super- 
fluous, illustrating  the  obscure,  rejecting  all  petty  distinctions  and 
idle  technicalities,  and  arranging  the  whole  in  an  exact  order  of  con- 
secutive dependence.  Secondly,  some  individual  with  all  the  bold, 
strong  sense,  ten  times  the  idiomatic  knowledge,  and  one  tenth  ot 
the  heady  passioxi  of  Tooke,  tnoi^  by  the  skilful  use  of  analysis  and 
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synthesis,  reduce  our  language  to  a  science,  symmetrical  in  the  total 
and  accurate  in  the  detail,  for  those  who  aim  at  a  deep  and  minute 
mastery  of  their  native  toijgue.  Thirdly,  after  a  discovery  of  the 
true  source  of  all  the  words,  and  an  accurate  resolution  of  all  the 
syntax  of  each  individual  tongue,  some  wonderful  genius,  possess- 
ing the  various  powers  of  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  and  a  Jones,  may 
construct  a  synopsis  of  universal  grammar,  whose  rules  shall  be  as 
clear  as  reason  and  immutable  as  truth,  wherein  all  dialects  shall 
find  their  essential  forms  and  substantial  basis,  and  by  whose  princi- 
ples the  philologist  may  discover  the  elements  and  recompose  the 
fabric  of  the  primitive  language  of  mankind.  Fourthly,  a  congress 
of  sages  from  every  nation  may  at  last  meet,  and  compose  a  new 
and  perfect  language ;  as  regular  and  simple  as  our  numerical  nota* 
lion ;  copious  as  the  fertility  of  human  thought,  and  delicate  as  the 
infinite  subtilly  of  things ;  fitted  equally  for  the  expression  of  poetry 
or  business,  of  philosophy  or  small  talk ;  into  which  all  the  valuable 
literature  and  science  existing  in  various  tongues  shall  be  translated ; 
and  which,  becoming  the  universal  dialect  of  men,  shall  dififuse 
individual  discoveries  throughout  the  general  mind  as  fast  and  as  far 
as  the  utterance  of  type  can  bear  them,  and  roll  the  accumulating 
mass  of  human  knowledge  unimpeded  down  the  highway  of  ages 
in  the  self- moved  chariot  of  thought.  And  to  return  to  the  region  of 
the  actual  from  this  wild  flight  into  the  realms  of  conjecture,  if  we 
consider  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  the  constitution  of  society, 
and  the  character  of  language,  we  shall  scarce  expect  to  see  any  of 
these  possibilities  married  to  fact  except  the  first,  and  if  that  be  ever 
realized,  it  will,  as  I  believe,  be  with  very  little  change  in  the  lead- 
ing features  of  a  grammatical  system  composed  by  the  reflections 
of  the  thoughtful  and  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  the  wise. 

The  scholars  of  past  ages  have  too  often  labored  to  no  valuable 
purpose.  They  have  dwelt  too  industriously  on  the  mintUia  of 
speech.  Not  to  mention  the  absurd  speculations  of  the  schoolmen, 
thousands  in  later  days,  who  thought  themselves  profitably  engaged, 
spent  all  their  lives  in  gathering  materials  which  they  never  used. 
The  superfluous  study  of  words  does  not  tend  to  make  one  a  deeper 
thinker,  or  a  finer  writer.  Isocrates  expended  nine  years  in  perfect- 
ing his  *  Panegyric  on  Athens,*  a  piece  of  some  hundred  pages,  yet 
it  cannot  be  discovered  to  be  more  highly  finished  than  his  other 
productions.  And  if  it  were,  the  object  was  not  worth  the  labor.  I 
cannot  perceive  that  those  who  have  passed  half  their  lives  in  study- 
ing verbal  distinctions  are  better  writers  than  those  who  are  less 
familiar  with  these  unsubstantial  metaphysics.  They  are  no  more 
exact  in  their  expressions,  no  more  clear  in  their  arrangement,  no 
more  elegant  in  their  general  style.  All  their  hair-splitting  scruti- 
nies, then,  have  been  of  but  slight  advantage  either  to  themselves 
or  to  others.  Accustomed  to  scan  the  meanings  of  words  in  the 
particular,  they  rarely  look  at  their  import  in  the  aggregate.  They 
regard  merely  the  exponents  of  things,  and  neglect  the  things  them- 
selves. Their  field  of  thought  is  narrow,  their  aims  are  partial. 
Many  of  their  subtilties  are  mere  'difliciles  nugss'  —  txoM\A&*^x&Ak 
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trifles  —  a  trial  to  the  patience,  and  a  waste  of  time.  They  are  suf- 
ficiently amusing  to  the  man  of  leisure  —  a  being,  who  ought  to 
have  no  existence  in  this  worid  —  but, to  him,  who  means  to  be 
industrious  for  himself  and  his  fellows,  they  are  worse  than  useless. 
These  investigations,  so  far  as  they  may  prove  auxiliary  to  a  philo- 
sophical development  of  language,  may  be  pursued  by  some  minds, 
and  to  some  extent,  with  advantage ;  standing  unconnected  with  all 
systems,  they  may  allure  our  occasional  attention,  as  subjects  of 
curious  and  amusing  research ;  but  in  no  case  can  they  compensate 
for  long  and  exclusive  application  The  great  men  who  have 
wrought  such  wonders  in  literature  and  science,  did  not  pay  this 
extravagant  attention  to  words  *  per  se,*  in  themselves  considered. 
They  studied  them  so  much  as  might  enable  them  to  comprehend 
the  works  of  others,  and  to  enunciate  their  own  bold  conceptions, 
and  reveal  their  grand  discoveries  in  a  fitting  manner.  Francis 
Bacon  did  not  drone  away  one  half  of  his  fleeting  *  threescore  years 
and  ten '  in  examining  the  construction  of  language.  As  soon  as  he 
could  wield  an  eflTectual  sword,  he  rushed  into  the  battle  *  appointed 
him  to  do,*  and  prostrated  for  ever  the  grim  spectres  which  the 
Magician  of  Stagira  had  summoned  from  the  land  of  syllogisms  to 
support  his  inverted  and  false  philosophy.  The  *  hysteron  proteioo ' 
system  of  argument  and  belief  which  inferred  fact  from  hypothesis, 
and  built  creeds  upon  conjecture,  vanished  before  the  broadening 
day-light  of  experimental  reason : 

*  Ii  fled,  and  with  it  fled  the  shades  of  night.' 

I  remember  that  some  years  since,  in  the  midst  of  my  classical 
studies,  I  was  smitten  with  an  etymological  madness.  Not  satisfied 
with  comprehending  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  its  local  application, 
I  wished  also  to  ascertain  on  the  spot  its  import  in  all  other  applica- 
tions. Nor  was  I  content  with  this.  I  desired  to  discover  its  birth- 
place, trace  its  travels  from  dialect  to  dialect,  and  perceive  the  time 
and  manner  of  its  various  mutations.  Several  hours  were  oAen  in 
this  way  consumed  on  a  single  word,  and  Schneider  and  Ainsworth, 
Hedericus  and  Facciolati  were  made  to  give  up  their  treasures.  I 
had  thus  thrown  away  much  valuable  time,  particularly  in  threading 
the  labyrinth  of  Greek  roots,  where  the  etymological  dreamers  have 
revelled  in  all  their  glory.  One  summer's  morning  I  resolved  to 
discover  the  origin  of  the  Latin  word  'duntaxat*  —  'cujus  etymon 
mire  torquetur'  —  which  has  put  all  philologists  to  a  non-plus.  To 
derive  it  from  *dnm*  and  *taxo'  was  too  transparently  idiotic.  I 
dissected  the  word  limb  by  limb ;  I  stretched  it  on  *  the  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes ;  *  I  tortured  it  into  every  form  which  ingenuity  could  devise ; 
I  drew  it  from  a  Greek  thertia ;  I  compounded  it  of  Latin  simples ; 
and  finally  united  Greek  and  Latin  roots  in  its  formation.  All  would 
not  do.  I  thought  it  might  be  of  Etruscan  or  Punic  origin.  I  sighed 
for  Champollion  to  inform  me  if  it  were  Coptic,  and  felt  half  inclined 
to  study  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  as  thinking  that  the  true  radix  must 
be  found  in  languages  of  which  one  dates  beyond  '  the  call  of  Abn- 
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ham/  and  the  other  has  been  spoken  ever  since  *  IshmaeFs  hand 
"was  against  every  man,  and  every  man*s  hand  against  him/  Still 
all  would  not  do.  I  harassed  and  bewildered  myself  in  these  anx- 
ious researches,  till  at  last  I  reflected  that  I  already  ^new  the  meaning 
and  uses  of  the  word  perfectly  well ;  that  a  discovery  of  its  primitive 
form  would  not  add  one  valuable  particle  to  my  knowledge  of  Latin ; 
and  that,  in  short,  I  had  lost  three  good  hours  in  a  wild-goose  chase, 
in  which,  if  I  had  caught  the  goose,  she  would  not  have  been  fit  to 
eat  I  resolved  from  that  moment  to  regard  only  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  formation  and  constmction,  and,  neglecting  the  details, 
w^hich  absorb  the  erudite  trifler,  to  endeavor  merely  to  catch  the 
genius  of  a  language  and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  its  authors.  Thence- 
forward I  found  no  impediment,  at  least  other  than  my  own  inca- 
pacity. 

I  would  not  be  thought  in  these  remarks  to  decry  the  thorough 
study  of  language,  or  the  rational  and  temperate  pursuit  of  etymol- 
ogy, as  the  best  auxiliary  of  sound  philological  learning.  Far  from 
it  The  deeper  and  the  more  accurate  our  knowledge  of  that 
medium  by  which  we  receive  and  impart  instruction,  the  better. 
But  this  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  less  by  a  study  of  the  dictionary 
and  a  microscopic  attention  to  parts,  than  by  close  reflection,  the 
frequent  and  careful  use  of  the  pen,  and  the  habit  of  constant  inti- 
macy with  the  best  productions  of  the  most  eminent  minds.  This 
gives  to  our  critical  knowledge  a  reality,  a  beauty,  and  a  richness, 
which  dry  and  unpractical  studies  can  never  bestow.  I  object  only 
to  the  learned  frivolities  of  atomical  grammar.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  lamented  that  there  are  found  some  who  pay  almost  exclusive 
attention  to  words,  in  themselves  considered.  Their  labors  are  of 
profit  to  more  active  characters,  and  it  is  desirable  that  every  portion 
of  the  intellectual  vineyard  be  cultivated.  All  true  knowledge  ia 
useful,  and  many  theoretical  investigations,  useless  and  fantastic  in 
themselves,  have  been  the  causes  of  great  and  brilliant  discoveries. 
The  delusive  hopes  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  other  alchemists,  car- 
ried them  far  from  the  world  of  reality  into  the  realm  of  dreams. 
But  their  chimerical  pursuits  gave  birth  to  chemistry,  a  science  which 
has  already  revolutionized  society  and  bids  fair  to  change  the  whole 
face  of  nature ;  which  has  given  double  fertility  to  the  earth,  and 
fourfold  comfort  and  enjoyment  to  her  children.  They  sought  for 
an  *  elixir  vitaB ;  *  a  specific  which  should  protract  to  an  indefinite 
length  the  period  of  our  earthly  existence.  They  were  the  causes 
of  discovering  an  elixir  of  a  higher  nature  and  more  incalculable 
value,  the  elixir  of  inductive  reason  and  reproductive  knowl- 
edge; an  elixir  which  does  not,  perhaps,  prolong  the  duration  of 
our  mortal  existence,  but  gives  it  a  wider  scope,  a  livelier  prospect, 
and  a  richer  zest  They  expended  their  strength  in  laboring  the 
mine  of  vain  philosophy,  and  wrought  out  many  a  shaft  in  fruitless 
searches  after  a  stone  which  might  transmute  all  to  gold.  They  hit 
on  a  vein  in  which  later  ages  have  discovered  the  true  *  philosopher's 
stone  *  —  the  fruitful  toil  of  experimental  science  —  which  does  not 
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indeed  multiply  that  glittering  curse,  which  is  at  best  the  mere  sym- 
bol and  shadow  of  substantial  wealth,  but  which  is  worth  more  to 
mankind,  than  if  this  solid  globe  were  alchemized  into  one  golden 
mass,  and  its  overhanging  firmament  converted  into  a  diamond  wall. 

The  labors  also  of  the  grammarian,  the  linguist,  and  even  of  the 
theoretic  etymologist,  are  all  useful,  and  some  of  them  necessary; 
but,  in  geneml,  they  are  not  worth  a  life.  Words  are  the  high-priests 
in  the  temple  of  learning,  and  their  charge  is  to  initiate  us  in  the 
mysteries  of  Things.  We  must  first  learn  to  interpret  the  language 
of  these  ministers,  and  then  bid  them  fulfil  their  office  and  unlock 
to  our  gaze  the  arcana  of  nature.  We  wish  not  to  be  all  our  life  long 
examining  their  dress,  inspecting  their  credentials,  testing  their 
nature  and  functions,  and  inquiring  into  their  origin  and  birth-place. 
No !  As  soon  as  we  can  distinguish  their  ranks  and  comprehend 
their  message,  we  wish  them  to  conduct  us  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber and  from  shrine  to  shrine,  till  we  reach  the  very  adyta  of  that 
sanctuary  where  rest  the  holy  relics  and  hlaze  the  splendid  oflerings 
which  G«nius  has  consecrated  to  Humanity,  and  the  wrath  of  Time 
has  spared.  When  we  have  seen,  and  seeing  have  made  our  own, 
as  many  treasures  as  our  tarrying  would  allow,  we  wish  to  go  and 
spread  them  before  our  less  fortunate  companions,  and  impart  them 
as  freely  as  may  be  to  an  indigent  world. 

There  are  two  individuals  in  our  country,  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  both  of  them  are  eminent  men,  and  both  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  their  kind.  But  whose  labors  have  been  most 
dignified  in  their  character,  most  elevated  in  their  aims,  most  salu- 
tary in  their  results  ?  The  lexicographer  retired  to  his  study,  and 
dwelt  among  his  books,  and  held  converse  with  the  dead.  He  hved 
and  moved  for  years  among  forms  and  particles,  definitions  and 
abstractions.  He  stored  in  the  cells  of  his  capacious  mind  a  mass 
of  erudition,  which  few  would  have  the  patience,  and  fewer  still  the 
capacity,  to  acquire.  And  standing  now  on  the  threshold  of  the 
grave,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  rich  and  well-earned  reputation,  this 
hoary  veteran  of  learning  may  look  back  with  pride  on  a  long,  and 
peaceful,  and  most  honorable  life.  The  benefits  conferred  by  him 
on  men  will  spread  coequal  with  the  diffusion  of  our  idiom,  and 
multiply  far  faster  than  the  multiplying  years.  He  has  aided  in  the 
formation  of  a  nation's  mind,  and  by  contributing  to  distinguish  the 
meanings  of  words,  to  systematize  the  art  of  language,  and  to  facil- 
itate its  acquisition,  he  has  in  so  far  added  wings  to  learning,  cohe- 
rency to  logic,  and  subtilty  to  thought  But  has  his  long  study  of 
words,  their  origin,  and  their  relations,  enabled  him  to  express  his 
views  with  the  precision,  enforce  them  with  the  power,  or  invest 
them  with  the  beauty  visible  in  the  productions  of  the  great  states- 
man? He,  too,  studied  books,  but  with  a  different  eye,  and  for 
another  end.  They  were  with  him  only  the  necessary  means  for 
the  attainment  of  a  mighty  object ;  a  bold  eye,  and  a  ready  arm 
amid  the  rush  of  men,  wherever  reason  was  to  be  defended,  and 
innocence  upheld,  and  justice  fought  for,  and  glory  won.  He  knew 
that  his  weapon  mualbe  keen  and  true,  but  he  stayed  not  to  mount 
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and  embellish  it  with  curious  skill.  His  library  w£is  the  armory 
"whence  he  drew,  and  his  own  genius  the  fire  wherein  he  tempered 
that  matchless  blade,  which  cuts  like  the  sword  of  Damascus,  through 
all  that  comes  within  its  sweep.  He  listened  to  the  voices  of  the 
mighty  Past,  that  he  might  understand  and  influence  the  mightier 
Present.  And  he  Jias  influenced  the  Present ;  enlarging  the  souls 
of  men,  imparting  strength  to  reason,  enhghtening  liberty  by  knowl- 
edge, and  binding  the  jewelry  of  loveliness  upon  the  brow  of  TmtlL 
Thus  largely  forming  the  character  of  the  Present,  he  will  as  largely 
mould  the  destinies  of  the  unknown,  and  to  us  omnipotent  Future ; 
for  an  intellectual  Anak,  who  towers  so  high  above  the  general  mass, 
must  needs  cast  far  forward  over  coming  ages  the  shadow  of  his 
power.  A  favored  minister  of  Freedom,  he  stands  by  this,  her 
holiest  altar;  feeding  her  fires  with  pure  and  perpetual  fuel,  and 
expounding  her  oracles  in  a  union  of  judgment  with  fancy,  energy 
with  grace,  and  elegance  with  grandeur,  which  the  world  has  rarely 
or  never  witnessed,  since  the  Athenians  were  fused  into  one  fiery 
soul  by  the  breath  of  their  Thunderer,  and  the  language  of  the 
schools  made  perfect  enchained  the  populace  of  Borne.  Porxoon. 


THE        DYING        FLOWER 


rnoac  thb  otiucam. 


Hope,  thou  flower  that  livest  still, 

Tnist  another  spring  to  see ! 
Every  tree  by  autumn  bared 

Lives  in  calm  expectancy : 
Trusting,  winter- long,  the  power 

In  its  silent  buds  that  lies  ; 
Till  the  sap  ascend  again, 

And  a  new-born  green  arise. 


*  Ah !  no  sturdy  tree  am  I, 

Which  a  thousand  summers  lives. 
And,  when  winter-dream  is  dreamed, 

New  spring  melodies  reweaves  : 
No,  I  'm  out  the  passing  flower 

Waked  to  life  by  May's  sof\  breath, 
And  of  whom  no  trace  remains 

When  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.' 


Though  thou  art  the  transient  flower. 

Thou  of  meek,  retiring  mind, 
Know,  to  every  plant  tliat  blooms 

Tni8t  and  comfort  are  assigned  : 
Let  the  storm  of  death  indeed 

Wide  thy  living  atoms  strew ; 
Yet  from  out  the  dust  shalt  thou 

Myriad  times  thyself  renew. 
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millions  of  minds,  that  have  been  engaged  in  the  practical  study  of 
grammar,  from  the  very  moment  that  they  began  to  carry  on  a 
process  of  thought  and  to  express  it  in  language,  have  not  been 
utterly  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  composition  and  syntax  of  woidt. 
these  systems  will  only  swell  the  number  of  ambitious  failures.  I 
only  enter  my  voice,  as  being  suspicious  of  all  great  discoveries  and 
radical  revolutions,  whether  they  be  in  philology  or  morals,  in  gov- 
ernment or  religion. 

Most  of  these  theories  may  be  traced  to  their  fountain  in  that 
unique  production  entitled  *  Diversions  of  Purley/  a  work  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  be  more  remarkable  for  its  sense 
or  its  absurdity.     That  bold  and  able  mind  threw  off  the  fetters  of 
scholastic  terms,  and  sought  into  the  origin  of  language  with  a 
fearless  and  generally  successful  self-dependence.     The  scattered 
hints  and  separate  discoveries  of  his  predecessors  he  collected  and 
arranged  into  something  hke  a  system ;  and  whoever  will  foUow 
through   his  lucid  reasoning  and  clear    analysis,  will  acquiesce 
perforce   in   most  of  his   conclusions.      Others,  indeed,   of  moie 
patience  and  more  learning,  have  since  detected  many  errors  in  his 
particular  derivations;    but  the  general  principles  established   by 
him  it  were  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  shake.     Yet  he  appears  to 
have  labored  under  two  very  surprising  errors.     The  first  is,  that 
because  he  is  right  in  his  analysis  of  words,  therefore  other  gram- 
marians are  wrong  in  their  arrangement  of  them.     Now  philosophio 
analysis  is  one  thing,  and  convenient  classification  another.     This 
may  be   made   clear  by   a  reference  to  the  word  'that*     Tooke 
argues  that  the  expression  '  that,'  whether  employed  (in  grammatical 
language)  as  a  conjunction,  as  a  relative  pronoun,  or  as  a  pronona 
of  designation,  bears  always  the  same  essential  meaning.     I  fireely 
admit  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  fully  believe  the  truth  of  hu 
assertion.     Yet  I  deny  that  in  those  different  uses  they  ought  to  be 
included  under  the  same  grammatical  appellation.     For  in  a  sen- 
tence like  the  follo^ving,  '  I  say  that  that  remark  that  you  made  is 
untnio,'   does   not   every    one    perceive   that  the  word  'that'    is 
emjiloyod  in  three  jnactically  different  applications  —  applications 
so  visibly  distinct  from  each  other,  that,  for  clearness'  sake,  they 
ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  designated  by  different  names?     The  fact 
that  the  philologist  can  analyze  and  resolve  them  into  the  same 
essential  meaning,  docs  not  obviate  the  fact  of  their  wide  and  most 
evident  diversity  of  use.     The  very  circumstance  that  so  much 
labor  and  so  much  acuteness  were   requisite  in  their  resolnticmt 
proves  that  they  appear  under  different  characters  to  the  ordinaiy 
eye,  and  should  be  arranged  in  different  classes  for  the  ordinary  min^ 
Tooke's  denunciations,  therefore,  of  other  grammarians,  for  sanction- 
ing the  idea  that  the  same  word  may  constitute  two  or  more  parts 
of  speech,  arc  perfectly  idle.     For  it  is  not  asserted  that  they  ara 
diflcrent  in  origin  and  essence,  but  only  that  they  discharge  different 
functions;  and  as  they  indisputably  do,  even  in  the  comprehensioB^ 
of  a  child,  perform  these  different  functions,  it  is  proper  and  neceJV 
sary,  in  a  practical  manual,  to  assign  them  separate  stations.     If 
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•  produce '  and  *  produce,'  both  springing  from  the  same  source,  and 
both  bearing  the  same  generic  meaning,  may  with  propriety  be 
called  either  a  noun  or  a  verb  according  to  its  function,  then  with 
equal  propriety  may  '  that '  be  called  either  a  pronoun  or  a  conjunc- 
tion, according  to  its  manner  of  use. 

I  am  disposed  to  concede  that  in  almost  all  the  cases  wherein 
Tooke  has  attempted  to  prove  that  a  given  preposition  or  conjunc- 
tion is  in  reality  only  a  corruption  or  abbreviation  of  some  noun  or 
verb,  he  has  succeeded  beyond  all  cavil.  And  suppose  we  grant 
that  oM  words  usually  denominated  prepositions  and  conjunctions 
are  really  nouns  or  verbs  in  disguise,  do  not  the  former  still  remain 
so  totally  distinct  from  the  latter  in  their  forms  and  uses  that  they 
must  for  all  practical  purposes  be  considered  as  words  of  a  different 
nature?  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  substantial  grammar  to 
ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Tooke's  theory  that  the  particle  *  if 
was  originally  the  imperative  of  the  verb  *  give '  ?  This  notable 
discovery,  if  substantiated,  (as  I  think  it  fully  is,)  does  not  elucidate 
the  sense  or  alter  the  construction  of  any  passage  in  the  EngUsh 
language.  If  we  grant  the  primitive  form  and  present  meaning  of 
the  word  to  be  *  gif '  or  *  give  thou,'  we  only  know  what  we  knew 
equally  well  before,  that*  if  always  implies  a  postulate  or  suppo- 
sition. No  student  could  possibly  acquire  a  knowledge  of  grammar 
if  he  were  not  taught  to  rank  this  and  all  kindred  particles  in  a 
class  of  words  entirely  different  from  verbs.  If  he  afterward  have 
the  leisure  and  the  skill  to  learn  that  their  origin  may  be  found  by 
etymology  in  the  imperative  of  some  verb,  all  the  better.  He  will 
thereby  obtain  a  closer  insight  into  the  elementary  composition  and 
progressive  changes  of  language,  though  it  will  still  be  as  necessary 
as  ever  to  recognize  at  least  as  many  as  six  distinct  parts  of  speech. 
There  are  physiologists  who  believe  that,  had  we  the  requisite 
apparatus  and  the  necessary  skill,  we  should  find  every  corporeal 
substance  ultimately  reducible  to  two  primitive  elements,  whose 
various  combinations  produce  all  the  forms  of  matter  existing  on 
earth.  But  if  this  result  were  obtained,  would  it  not  still  be  as 
needful  as  it  now  is,  to  designate  those  different  forms  by  a  classifi- 
cation under  different  names  ?  The  combined  analysis  of  the  dis- 
sector and  the  chemist  have  shown  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  are  entirely  identical ;  yet,  I  apprehend,  not  only 
the  unlearned  multitude  but  the  scientific  physician  will  still  think 
it  advisable  in  speaking  of  the  organs  of  the  humsui  frame  to  retain 
the  distinctive  appellations  of  fingers  and  toes.  And  why  should 
the  philologist  be  less  regardful  of  a  rational  and  convenient  classi- 
fication than  the  naturalist  ?  Why  should  the  grammarian  embarrass 
his  manual  with  all  the  discoveries  of  the  etymological  dissector, 
and,  giving  the  same  denomination  to  organs  of  a  different  function, 
scatter  the  various  parts  of  speech  over  his  pages  in  all  the  confusion 
of  an  elementary  chaos?  I  care  not  if  the  great  frame-work  of 
^anguage  be  all  reducible  to  two  or  even  one  ground-element ;  if 
^hat  ground-element  have  crystallized  in  seven  or  eight  different 
forms,  let  us  arrange  them  in  as  many  separate  classes. 
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I  conclude,  therefore,  that  even  to  grammar  itself,  the  very  sub- 
ject of  his  investigations,  he  has  contributed  little  that  is  practically 
useful ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  of  all  those  who  have  studied 
his  interesting  essay,  not  one  has  written  a  sentence  or  employed  a 
word  otherwise  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  never  seen  it  It 
is  valuable  chiefly  to  him  who  has  entered  on  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  most  bewildering  of  studies  —  the  investigation  of 
the  origin  and  elementary  composition  of  language. 

But  Mr.  Tookc's  mistake,  in  supposing  his  philological  analysis  so 
important  to  the  science  of  practical  grammar,  was  but  slight  com- 
pared witli  his  monstrous  error  in  believing  liis  discoveries  of  such 
incalculable  benefit  to  exactness  of  language,  and  in  consequence, 
to  the  art  of  logic  and  to  the  settlement  of  those  great  civil,  philo- 
sophical, moral,  and  religious  questions,  which  have  so  long  bemril- 
dered  the  intellects  and  divided  the  sentiments  of  men.     In  "what 
conceivable  manner  can  a  resolution  of  the  word  'that'    in    its 
different  uses  into  the  same  fundamental  meaning  teach  any  man 
to  understand  it  more  perfectly  in  others  or  to  employ  it  more  accu- 
rately himself?      Suppose  Tooke  had  proved  his  very  probable 
derivation  of  the  conjunction  *if'  from  the  verb  *give/  and  his  very 
improbable  etymology  of  the  preposition  *  for,*  in  the  Gothic  noun 
'farina,'  a  'cause,'   how  could  this  alter  their  meaning  or  modify 
their  application  one  tittle  ?    How  could  a  proof  that  all  conjunc- 
tions and  all  prepositions  are  nothing  but  nouns  and  verbs,  render 
language  more  exact  or  argument  more  rigid?    How  can  the  clearest 
demonstration  that  the  words  (generally  denominated  nouns)  head^ 
heft,  heaven,  hoof,  huff,  hovel,  hood,  hat,  hut,  haven,  oven,  are  all  really 
participles  of  the  old  verb  '  heafan,'  have  the  slightest  influence  on 
the  present  or  future  signification  and  employment  of  those  terms  ? 
And  if  not,  where  is  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  logic  and  the 
facilitation  of  metaphysical  discussions ;  advantages  so  idly  vaunted 
of  by  Mr.  Tooke,  as  accniing  from  his  analysis  and  diminution  of 
the  parts  of  speech  ?     And  what  becomes  of  various  preposterous 
declarations  scattered  through  his  work,  and  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  this  —  that,  had  Locke  and  other  metaphysicians  analyzed 
and  understood  the  nature,  composition,  use,  and  signification  of 
language,  as  Mr.  Tooke  did,  they  would  have  reasoned  with  far 
more  accuracy,  and  would  have  penetrated  themselves  and  enabled 
others  to  penetrate  far  more  deeply  and  far  more  justly  into  the 
powers  and  operations  of  the  human  mind  and  into  the  qualities  and 
relations  of  all  material  and  immaterial  things  ?     Observe   the 
absurdity  of  the  idea.     Men  arc  still  wholly  or  partially  ignorant  of 
the  real  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  almost  every  object   of 
human  contemplation.     In  the  early  stages  of  society,  when  men 
were  far  more  ignorant  of  all  things,  corporeal  and  incorporeal, 
than  they  are  even  now,  they  assigned  according  to  their  own  crude 
notions  various  names  to  these  unknown  or  half-known  objects. 
Often,  from  a  remote  or  merely  fanciful  resemblance,  they  designated 
diflferent  objects  by  the  same  a])pellation,  and  often  from  physicav 
qualities,  of  which  tliey  knew  but  little,  they  derived  expressions  of 
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moral  and  mental  actions,  faculties  and  attributes,  of  which  they 
knew  still  less.  Now  how  can  we,  with  eyes  but  half  open  at  the 
best,  be  enlightened  in  our  examination  of  things  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  reasons,  so  often  frivolous,  which  impelled  men  still  blinder 
than  we  to  appropriate  one  generic  name  to  heterogeneous  things, 
and  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  manner,  so  often  entirely  fortui- 
tous, in  which  they  drew  derivatives  and  sub-derivatives  from  a  pri- 
mary fountain  of  error,  and  united  contradictory  ideas  in  unintelligible 
compounds  ? 

I  cannot  but  animadvert  for  a  moment  upon  his  ludicrous  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  word  *  tnith ; '  remarks  which  show  too  clearly 
what  sort  of  edifice  Philosophy  would  erect,  were  she  to  lay  his 
etymological  system  as  the  foundation  of  her  metaphysical  discus- 
sions. His  derivation  of  'truth*  from  the  old  verb  *treowan*  (to 
think)  is  natural  enough,  and  supported  by  the  analogy  of  kindred 
words.  By  this  etymology  *  truth '  means  *  that  which  one  trotoeth 
or  thinketh,'  and  in  tliis  sense  we  employ  it  when  we  say  *  he  is  a 
man  of  truth,'  that  is,  of  *  veracity,*  or  one  who  asserts  what  he  sin- 
cerely beheves,  though  the  assertion,  in  point  of  fact,  may  be  incor- 
rect. And  upon  this  original  and  still  occasional  meaning  of  the 
word,  he  grounds  the  abominable  assumption  that '  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  eternal,  immutable,  everlasting  truth*  Now  two  men  may 
honestly  make  two  opposite  assertions,  and  yet  in  the  first  and  lim- 
ited signification  of  the  word,  both  assertions  may  be  the  truth.  As 
the  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants  are  in  a  continual  process  of  change, 
some  things  may  have  been  true  yesterday  which  are  false  to-day, 
and  some  assertions  may  be  false  to-day  which  will  be  true  to-mor- 
row. Therefore  in  this  case  also  the  '  truth '  of  one  age  or  of  one 
individual  may  be  the  reverse  of  the  *  truth*  of  another  age  or 
another  individual,  and  yet  both  be  *  truths  *  —  local,  or  partial,  or 
temporary  *  truths.*  But  that  a  man,  like  Home  Tooke,  from  the 
accidental  origin  of  a  word  mutable  and  imperfect  in  itself,  and 
employed  by  mutable  and  imperfect  beings  in  the  expression  of 
their  mutable  and  imperfect  thoughts,  should  attempt  to  decide  on 
the  nature  of  things,  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  blindness  which 
may  darken  even  the  most  penetrating  eye.  Could  he  fail  to  know 
and  feel  what  all  mankind  have  known  and  felt,  that  *  truth,*  or  some 
equivalent  expression,  no  matter  what  its  origin,  has  been  employed 
in  every  language  to  signify,  not  what  /  or  you  may  *  think,*  not 
what  ten  men,  or  ten  million  men,  or  the  whole  universe  of  created 
intellect  may  '  believe,'  but  what  is  really  and  entirely  accordant 
with  the  actual  and  intrinsic  character  of  things  ?  Suppose  *  virtue,' 
a  word  so  much  contested  in  theory  and  in  practice,  be  derived  (as  it 
is)  from  *  vir,*  '  a  man,*  and  therefore  must  signify  the  character  befit- 
ting '  man '  in  his  best  estate  ?  Does  this  etymology  enlighten  us  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  *  virtue  ?  *  Or  are  we  not  merely  thrown  back 
on  an  earlier  question  of  the  same  import  —  what  is  man  in  his  best 
estate  ?  Or  suppose  a  latitudinarian  morahst  infer  from  the  same 
etymology  that  'virtue*  signifies  whatever  is  actually  *  manly/ or 
'  like  man  *  as  he  really  is,  so  that  the  ferocity  of  one  age,  the  ciipidr 
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ity  of  another,  the  effeminacy  of  a  third,  and  the  licentiousness  of  a 
fourth,  are  oil  equally  'virtuous?'  Does  this  derivation,  with  all  the 
consequcQces  deducible  therefrom  by  the  tlieorist  or  by  the  vitlnin, 
show  that  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  an  indestructiltle,  unalterable 
'virtue,'  and  that  the  '  m  K.tio*'  of  the  godhke  Plalo  was  only  the 
glittering  phantom  of  R  gorgeous  dream!  Oh  no!  Independently 
of  all  etymology,  and  apart  from  all  the  applications  and  misapplica- 
tiona  of  human  language,  there  is  a  moral  excellence  irrespective  of 
time  and  place ;  aa  excellence  synonymous  with  the  firmness  of 
tinpurchasnble  justice  and  the  sweetness  of  an  unexclusive  love ; 
of  birth  earlier  than  the  forth -springing  of  the  first-bom  angel,  and 
not  to  expire  with  the  supposable  extinction  of  the  last  finite  exis- 
tence ;  an  excellence  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  secondary  beings, 
still  rests  in  the  attributes  and  energies  of  God;  coeteroal  in  dura* 
tion  and  coextensive  in  ubiquity  with  its  exhaustless  source. 

Home  Tooke  was  a  fearless  champion  of  the  hberty  of  man. 
»nd  though  in  his  etymology  of  the  word  'right'  he  asserted  that  it 
signifies  'what  is  ordered,'  and  that  consequently  there  may  be  a 
'right'  of  mere  human  enactment,  yet  he  maintained  that  there  is 
another  Tight'  of  a  nobler  nature,  and  flowing  from  a  more  exalted 
law;  a  right  which  neither  depends  on  the  mandates  of  the  tyrant 
nor  changes  with  the  caprices  of  his  minions ;  a  right  whose  sceptre 
is  stronger  than  the  mace  of  the  oppressor,  and  whose  claims  are 

,  more  sacred  than  the  privilege  of  kings.  That  original  and  power- 
ftal  thinker,  whose  life  revolved  in  the  whirlwind  of  political  excite- 

'  ment  and  whose  spirit  was  embittered  by  the  virulence  of  party 
strife,  has  long  been  released  from  the  fetters  of  earthly  prejiidico. 
and  purged  from  the  blindness  of  the  material  eye.  iVe.  who  are 
not  yet  permitted  to  walk  in  the  freedom  of  unlrammelled  Reason, 
and  peruse  the  features  of  unveiled  and  unsullied  Truth,  can  scarce 
conjecture  what  Am  discoveries  may  have  been.  But  although  he 
may  have  derived,  while  on  earth,  the  name  which  is  here  her  sym- 
bol, and  although  that  derivation,  aided  by  the  bitterness  of  a 
wounded  spirit,  and  the  sufferance  of  injuries  inflicted  in  her  name, 
may  have  convinced  him  that  her  nature  varies  with  the  varying 

I   aentiments  of  men,  he  has  doubtless  long  ere  this  discovered  that 

I  ttiere  is  an  underived  and  self- sustaining  Truth,  which  abides  apart 

'  from  all  human  belief  and  above  all  human  passion ;  a  Truth  high, 
feerene,  immutable,  immortal,  whose  empire  was  long  anterior  to  the 

'  Kign  of  Falsehood,  and  will  survive  the  disappearance  of  the  last 
*bint  vestige  of  a  he. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  a  moment's  scope  to  imagination.  I 

I  will  remark,  first,  that  some  man,  uniting  the  characters  of  Cobbett 
■od  Murray,  may  produce  a  practical  grammar  far  superior  to  any 

'  We  now  possess,  by  supplying  the  deficient,  retrenching  the  snper- 

I  inous,  illustrating  the  obscure,  rejecting  all  petty  distinctions  and 
tdle  technicalities,  and  arranging  the  whole  in  an  exact  order  of  con- 

[  Kcutive  dependence.  Secondly,  some  individual  with  all  the  bold, 
itrong  sense,  ten  times  the  idiomatic  knowledge,  and  one  tenth  of 
the  heady  passion  of  Tooke,  may  by  the  skilful  use  of  analysis  and 
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synthesis,  reduce  our  language  to  a  science,  symmetrical  in  the  total 
and  accurate  in  the  detail,  for  those  who  aim  at  a  deep  and  minute 
mastery  of  their  native  toijgue.  Thirdly,  after  a  discovery  of  the 
true  source  of  all  the  words,  and  an  accurate  resolution  of  all  the 
syntax  of  each  individual  tongue,  some  wonderful  genius,  possess- 
ing the  various  powers  of  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  and  a  Jones,  may 
construct  a  synopsis  of  universal  grammar,  whose  rules  shall  be  as 
clear  as  reason  and  immutable  as  truth,  wherein  all  dialects  shall 
find  their  essential  forms  and  substantial  basis,  and  by  whose  princi- 
ples the  philologist  may  discover  the  elements  and  recompose  the 
fabric  of  the  primitive  language  of  mankind.  Fourthly,  a  congress 
of  sages  from  every  nation  may  at  last  meet,  and  compose  a  new 
and  i)erfect  language ;  as  regular  and  simple  as  our  numerical  nota- 
tion ;  copious  as  the  fertility  of  human  thought,  and  delicate  as  the 
infinite  subtilty  of  things ;  fitted  equally  for  the  expression  of  poetry 
or  business,  of  philosophy  or  small  talk ;  into  which  all  the  valuable 
literature  and  science  existing  in  various  tongues  shall  be  translated ; 
and  which,  becoming  the  universal  dialect  of  men,  shall  diffuse 
individual  discoveries  throughout  the  general  mind  as  fast  and  as  far 
as  the  utterance  of  type  can  bear  them,  and  roll  the  accumulating 
mass  of  human  knowledge  unimpeded  down  the  highway  of  ages 
in  the  self-moved  chariot  of  thought.  And  to  return  to  the  region  of 
the  actual  from  this  wild  flight  into  the  realms  of  conjecture,  if  we 
consider  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  the  constitution  of  society, 
and  the  character  of  language,  we  shall  scarce  expect  to  see  any  of 
these  possibilities  married  to  fact  except  the  first,  and  if  that  be  ever 
realized,  it  will,  as  I  believe,  be  with  very  little  change  in  the  lead- 
ing features  of  a  grammatical  system  composed  by  the  reflections 
of  the  thoughtful  and  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  the  wise. 

The  scholars  of  past  ages  have  too  often  labored  to  no  valuable 
purpose.  They  have  dwelt  too  industriously  on  the  miniUicR  of 
speech.  Not  to  mention  the  absurd  speculations  of  the  schoolmen, 
thousands  in  later  days,  who  thought  themselves  profitably  engaged, 
spent  all  their  lives  in  gathering  materials  which  they  never  used. 
The  superfluous  study  of  words  does  not  tend  to  make  one  a  deeper 
thinker,  or  a  finer  writer.  Isocrates  expended  nine  years  in  perfect- 
ing his  *  Panegyric  on  Athens,*  a  piece  of  some  hundred  pages,  yet 
it  cannot  be  discovered  to  be  more  highly  finished  than  his  other 
productions.  And  if  it  were,  the  object  was  not  worth  the  labor.  I 
cannot  perceive  that  those  who  have  passed  half  their  lives  in  study- 
ing verbal  distinctions  are  better  writers  than  those  who  are  less 
familiar  with  these  unsubstantial  metaphysics.  They  are  no  more 
exact  in  their  expressions,  no  more  clear  in  their  arrangement,  no 
more  elegant  in  their  general  style.  All  their  hair-splitting  scruti- 
nies, then,  have  been  of  but  slight  advantage  either  to  themselves 
or  to  others.  Accustomed  to  scan  the  meanings  of  words  in  the 
particular,  they  rarely  look  at  their  import  in  the  aggregate.  They 
rei^ard  merely  the  exponents  of  things,  and  neglect  the  filings  them- 
selves. Their  field  of  thought  is  narrow,  their  aims  are  partial. 
Many  of  their  subtilties  are  mere  'difliciles  nugae'  —  troublesome 
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trifles  —  a  trial  to  the  patience,  and  a  waste  of  time.  They  are  suf- 
ficiently amusing  to  the  man  of  leisure  —  a  being,  who  ought  to 
have  no  existence  in  this  world  —  but  to  him,  who  means  to  be 
industrious  for  himself  and  his  fellows,  they  are  worse  than  useless. 
These  investigations,  so  far  as  they  may  prove  auxiliary  to  a  philo- 
sophical development  of  language,  may  be  pursued  by  some  minds, 
and  to  some  extent,  with  advantage ;  standing  unconnected  "with  all 
systems,  they  may  allure  our  occasional  attention,  as  subjects  of 
curious  and  amusing  research ;  but  in  no  case  can  they  compensate 
for  long  and  exclusive  application  The  great  men  who  have 
wrought  such  wonders  in  literature  and  science,  did  not  pay  this 
extravagant  attention  to  words  '  per  se,'  in  themselves  considered. 
They  studied  them  so  much  as  might  enable  them  to  comprehend 
the  works  of  others,  and  to  enunciate  their  own  bold  conceptionSp 
and  reveal  their  grand  discoveries  in  a  fitting  manner.  Francis 
Bacon  did  not  drone  away  one  half  of  his  fleeting  'threescore  yean 
and  ten '  in  examining  the  constniction  of  language.  As  soon  as  he 
could  wield  an  effectual  sword,  he  rushed  into  the  battle  *  appointed 
him  to  do,*  and  prostrated  for  ever  the  grim  spectres  which  the 
Magician  of  Stagira  had  summoned  from  the  Ismd  of  syllogisms  to 
support  his  inverted  and  false  philosophy.  The  'hysteron  proteion' 
system  of  argument  and  belief  which  inferred  fact  from  hypothesis. 
and  built  creeds  upon  conjecture,  vanished  before  the  broadening 
day-light  of  experimental  reason : 

*  Ii  fled,  aiid  with  it  fled  the  shades  of  night.' 

I  remember  that  some  years  since,  in  the  midst  of  my  classical 
studies,  I  was  smitten  with  an  etymological  madness.  Not  satisfied 
with  comprehending  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  its  local  application, 
I  wished  also  to  ascertain  on  the  spot  its  import  in  all  other  applica- 
tions. Nor  was  I  content  with  this.  I  desired  to  discover  its  birth* 
place,  trace  its  travels  from  dialect  to  dialect,  and  perceive  the  time 
and  manner  of  its  various  mutations.  Several  hours  were  often  in 
this  way  consumed  on  a  single  word,  and  Schneider  and  Ainsworth, 
Hcdericus  and  Facciolati  were  made  to  give  up  their  treasures.  I 
had  thus  thrown  away  much  valuable  time,  particularly  in  threading 
the  labyrinth  of  Greek  roots,  where  the  etymological  dreamers  have 
revelled  in  all  their  glory.  One  summer's  morning  I  resolved  to 
discover  the  origin  of  the  Latin  word  *duntaxat*  —  'cujus  etymon 
mire  torquetur  *  —  which  has  put  all  philologists  to  a  non-plus.  To 
derive  it  from  'dum*  and  *taxo'  was  too  transparently  idiotic  I 
dissected  the  word  Umb  by  limb ;  I  stretched  it  on  •  the  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes ;  *  I  tortured  it  into  every  form  which  ingenuity  could  devise; 
I  drew  it  from  a  Greek  thema;  I  compounded  it  of  Latin  simples; 
and  finally  united  Greek  and  Latin  roots  in  its  formation.  All  would 
not  do.  I  thought  it  might  be  of  Etruscan  or  Punic  origin.  I  sighed 
for  Champollion  to  inform  me  if  it  were  Coptic,  and  felt  half  inclined 
to  study  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  as  thinking  that  the  true  radix  must 
be  found  in  languages  of  which  one  dates  beyond  '  the  call  of  Ahia- 
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ham,'  and  the  other  has  been  spoken  ever  since  *  IshmaeFs  hand 
was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him.*  Still 
all  would  not  do.  I  harassed  and  bewildered  myself  in  these  anx- 
ious researches,  till  at  last  I  reflected  that  I  already  knew  the  meaning 
and  uses  of  the  word  perfectly  well ;  that  a  discovery  of  its  primitive 
form  would  not  add  one  valuable  particle  to  my  knowledge  of  Latin ; 
and  that,  in  short,  I  had  lost  three  good  hours  in  a  wild-goose  chase, 
in  which,  if  I  had  caught  the  goose,  she  would  not  have  been  fit  to 
eat.  I  resolved  from  that  moment  to  regard  only  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  formation  and  constniction,  and,  neglecting  the  details, 
which  absorb  the  erudite  trifler,  to  endeavor  merely  to  catch  the 
genius  of  a  language  and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  its  authors.  Thence- 
forward I  found  no  impediment,  at  least  other  than  my  own  inca- 
pacity. 

I  would  not  be  thought  in  these  remarks  to  decry  the  thorough 
study  of  language,  or  the  rational  and  temperate  pursuit  of  etymol- 
ogy, as  the  best  auxiliary  of  sound  philological  learning.  Far  from 
it.  The  deeper  and  the  more  accurate  our  knowledge  of  that 
medium  by  which  we  receive  and  impart  instruction,  the  better. 
But  this  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  less  by  a  study  of  the  dictionary 
and  a  microscopic  attention  to  parts,  than  by  close  reflection,  the 
frequent  and  careful  use  of  the  pen,  and  the  habit  of  constant  inti- 
macy with  the  best  productions  of  the  most  eminent  minds.  This 
gives  to  our  critical  knowledge  a  reality,  a  beauty,  and  a  richness, 
which  dry  and  unpractical  studies  can  never  bestow.  I  object  only 
to  the  learned  frivolities  of  atomical  grammar.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  lamented  that  there  are  found  some  who  pay  almost  exclusive 
attention  to  words,  in  themselves  considered.  Their  labors  are  of 
profit  to  more  active  characters,  and  it  is  desirable  that  every  })ortion 
of  the  intellectual  vineyard  be  cultivated.  All  true  knowledge  ia 
useful,  and  many  theoretical  investigations,  useless  and  iantastic  in 
themselves,  have  been  the  causes  of  great  and  brilliant  discoveries. 
The  delusive  hopes  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  other  alchemists,  car- 
ried them  far  from  the  world  of  reality  into  the  realm  of  dreams. 
But  their  chimerical  pursuits  gave  birth  to  chemistry,  a  science  which 
has  already  revolutionized  society  and  bids  fair  to  change  the  whole 
face  of  nature ;  which  has  given  double  fertility  to  the  earth,  and 
fourfold  comfort  and  enjoyment  to  her  children.  They  sought  for 
an  '  elixir  vitaB ; '  a  specific  which  should  protract  to  an  indefinite 
length  the  period  of  our  earthly  existence.  They  were  the  causes 
of  discovering  an  elixir  of  a  higher  nature  and  more  incalculable 
value,  the  elixir  of  inductive  reason  and  reproductive  knowl- 
edge; an  elixir  which  does  not,  perhaps,  prolong  the  duration  of 
our  mortal  existence,  but  gives  it  a  wider  scope,  a  livelier  prospect, 
and  a  richer  zest.  They  expended  their  strength  in  laboring  the 
mine  of  vain  philosophy,  and  wrought  out  many  a  shaft  in  fruitless 
searches  after  a  stone  which  might  transmute  all  to  gold.  They  hit 
on  a  vein  in  which  later  ages  have  discovered  the  true  *  philosopher's 
stone '  —  the  fruitful  toil  of  experimental  science  —  which  does  not 
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indeed  multiply  that  glittering  curse,  which  is  at  best  the  mere  sym- 
bol and  shadow  of  subst-uitinl  weoUh,  but  which  is  worth  more  to 
mankind,  than  if  tiiis  solid  globe  were  alchemized  into  one  golden 
mass,  and  its  overhanging  firmament  converted  into  a  diamond  wall. 

The  labors  also  of  the  grammarian,  the  linguist,  and  even  of  the 
theoretic  etymologist,  are  all  iiseful,  and  some  of  them  necessary ; 
but,  in  general,  tiicy  are  jtot  icoiiJt.  a  life.  Wobds  are  the  high-priests 
in  the  temple  of  learoinir,  and  (heir  charge  is  to  initiate  us  in  the 
mysteries  of  Things.  We  must  first  learn  to  interpret  the  language 
of  these  ministers,  and  then  bid  them  fulfil  their  ofiiee  and  unlock 
to  our  gaze  the  arcana  of  nature.  We  wish  not  to  be  all  our  life  lon^ 
examining  their  dress,  inspectmg  their  credentials,  testing  their 
nature  aud  functions,  and  inquiring  into  their  origin  and  birth-place. 
No !  As  soon  as  wc  can  distinguish  their  ranks  and  comprehend 
their  message,  we  wish  them  to  conduct  us  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber and  from  shrine  to  shrine,  till  we  reach  the  very  adyta  of  ihal 
sanctuary  where  rest  the  holy  relics  and  blaze  the  splendid  oJTerings 
which  Gieuius  has  consecrated  to  Humanity,  and  the  wrath  of  Time 
has  spared.  Wheu  we  have  seen,  and  seeing  have  made  our  own. 
as  many  treasures  as  our  tarrying  would  allow,  we  wish  to  go  and 
spread  them  before  our  less  fortunate  companions,  and  impart  them 
as  freely  as  may  be  to  an  indigent  world. 

There  are  two  individuals  in  oiu-  country,  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  both  of  them  are  eminent  men,  and  both  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  theit  kind.  But  whose  labors  have  been  most 
dignified  in  their  character,  most  elevated  in  Iheir  aims,  most  salu- 
tary in  their  results?  The  lexicographer  retired  to  his  study,  and 
dwelt  among  his  books,  and  held  converse  with  the  dead.  He  lived 
aud  moved  for  years  among  forms  and  particles,  definitions  and 
abstractions.  He  stored  in  Ihe  cells  of  his  capacious  mind  a  mass 
of  erudition,  which  few  would  have  the  patience,  and  fewer  sliU  tiie 
capacity,  to  acquire.  And  standing  now  on  the  threshold  oF  tlie 
grave,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  rich  and  well-earned  reputation,  this 
hoary  veteran  of  learning  may  look  back  with  pride  on  a  long,  and 
peaceful,  and  most  honorable  life.  The  benefits  conferred  by  him 
on  men  will  spread  coequal  with  the  diQ'usion  of  our  idiom,  and 
multiply  far  faster  than  the  multiplying  years.  He  has  aided  in  the 
formation  of  a  natiou's  mind,  and  by  contributing  to  distinguish  the 
meanings  of  words,  to  systematize  the  art  of  language,  and  to  facil- 
ilate  its  acquisition,  he  has  in  so  fur  added  wings  to  lenming,  cohe- 
rency to  logic,  and  subtilty  to  thought.  But  has  his  long  study  of 
words,  their  origin,  and  their  relations,  enabled  him  to  express  his 
views  with  the  precision,  enforce  them  wilh  the  power,  or  invest 
them  with  the  beauty  visible  in  the  productions  of  the  great  states- 
man? He,  loo,  studied  books,  but  with  a  difTcrent  eye,  and  for 
another  end.  They  were  wilh  him  only  the  necessary  means  for 
the  attainment  of  a  mighly  object;  a  bold  eye,  and  a  ready  nrm 
amid  the  rash  of  men,  wherever  reason  was  to  be  defended,  and 
innocence  upheld,  and  justice  fought  for,  and  glory  won.  He  knew 
that  his  weapon  must  be  keen  and  true,  but  he  stayed  not  to  mount 
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and  embellish  it  with  curious  skill.  His  library  was  the  armory 
whence  he  drew,  and  his  own  genius  the  fire  wherein  he  tempered 
that  matchless  blade,  which  cuts  like  the  sword  of  Damascus,  through 
all  that  comes  within  its  sweep.  He  listened  to  the  voices  of  the 
mighty  Past,  that  he  might  understand  and  influence  the  mightier 
Present.  And  he  Aa5  influenced  the  Present;  enlarging  the  souls 
of  men,  imparting  strength  to  reason,  enlightening  liberty  by  knowl- 
edge, and  binding  the  jewelry  of  loveliness  upon  the  brow  of  Truth. 
Thus  largely  forming  the  character  of  the  Present,  he  will  as  largely 
mould  the  destinies  of  the  unknown,  and  to  us  omnipotent  Future ; 
for  an  intellectual  Anak,  who  towers  so  high  above  the  general  mass, 
must  needs  cast  far  forward  over  coming  ages  the  shadow  of  his 
power.  A  favored  minister  of  Freedom,  he  stands  by  this,  her 
holiest  altar;  feeding  her  fires  with  pure  and  perpetual  fuel,  and 
expounding  her  oracles  in  a  union  of  judgment  with  fancy,  energy 
with  grace,  and  elegance  with  grandeur,  which  the  world  has  rarely 
or  never  witnessed,  since  the  Athenians  were  fused  into  one  fiery 
soul  by  the  breath  of  their  Thunderer,  and  the  language  of  the 
schools  made  perfect  enchained  the  populace  of  Borne.  PorxooK. 


THE        DYING        FLOWER 
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Hope,  thou  flower  that  lives!  still, 

Trust  another  spring  to  see ! 
Every  tree  by  autumn  bared 

Lives  in  calm  expectancy  : 
Trusting,  winter- long,  the  power 

In  its  silent  buds  that  lies  ; 
Till  the  sap  ascend  again, 

And  a  new-born  green  arise. 


'  Ah !  no  sturdy  tree  am  I, 

Which  a  thousand  summers  lives. 
And,  when  winter-dream  is  dreamed, 

New  spring  melodies  reweaves  : 
No,  I  'm  out  the  passing  flower 

Waked  to  life  by  May's  sofl  breath, 
And  of  whom  no  trace  remains 

When  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.' 


Though  thou  art  the  transient  flower. 

Thou  of  meek,  retiring  mind, 
Know,  to  every  plant  tliat  blooms 

Trust  and  comfort  are  assigned : 
Let  the  storm  of  death  indeed 

Wide  thy  living  atoms  strew ; 
Yet  from  out  the  dust  shalt  thou 

Myriad  times  thyself  renew. 
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*  Yes,  when  I  have  passed  away, 

Othen  like  myself  shall  rise : 
Ever  smiles  lhcV*5n*iral  green, 

Tiioiiprh  the  smfflc  llower  soon  dies : 
But  l)e  they  what  I  have  l>een, 

I  myself  shall  he  no  more  ; 
Only  now  am  I  entire  — 

Nought  hereafter,  nought  before ! 

*  When  they  're  >*'armed  by  yonder  sun 

Which  ibr  me  still  brig-iitly  shines, 
Smooths  not  that  the  fate  which  now 

Me  to  hoj)eless  ^loom  consigns. 
Ay,  pnmd  Sun  I  thy  roving  eye 

Hails  my  distant  rivals  now! 
Wherefore  coldly  from  the  cloud 

On  my  sadness  smilest  thou  ? 

«  Ah !  that  1  should  trust  to  thee 

When  a\rakened  by  thy  l>eam  ; 
That  I  gazed  in  thy  dear  eye, 

Till  it  stole  my  life's  young  dream! 
For  this  Iwing's  poor  remains, 

From  thy  nith  my  pangs  to  hide, 
Fast  within  my  heart  of  hearts 

Will  i  shroud  my  wounded  pride. 

'  Yet  the  ice  of  my  disdain 

Fills  with  tears  my  languid  eye  ; 
Take,  O  take  my  fleeting  life, 

Changeless  one,  to  thee  on  high ! 
Yes,  my  soul's  aversion  flics 

]}y  thy  magic  l>eam  sulKluod  ; 
Lint,  for  all  thy  giAs  to  me. 

List  my  dying  gratitude. 

*  For  the  morning's  gentle  gales 

To  which  summer-long  I  danced, 
For  the  flight  of  butterflies 

Whose  bright  winirs  around  me  gianced  ; 
For  the  hearts  my  perfume  cheered, 

Kves  that  l)lessed  my  hues  divine — 
As  from  mingled  scent  and  sheen 

Thou  didst  form  me  —  thanks  be  thine ! 

'  One  fair  being  of  thy  world, 

Humble  but  of  grateful  love, 
Thou  didst  let  me  grace  the  field. 

As  a  star  yon  plains  al>ove. 
Still  one  breiilh  is  mine  to  breathe, 

Dtit  that  breath  no  sigh  shall  be  ; 
One  fond  glance  to  these  fair  scenes, 

One  to  yon  bright  skies  and  thee! 

'  Deathless  Flame-heart  of  the  world ! 

Ijtrt  me  lose  my  glow  in  thine! 
Heaven,  spread  thou  thy  tent  of  blue, 

Sere  and  faded  sinketh  mine. 
Hail,  oh !  Spring,  to  thy  sofl  sheen ! 

Morning  air.  to  thy  sweet  sighs ! 
Without  [)ain  I  fall  asleep, 

Wiinoui  hope  again  to  rise  I  * 


New 'York,  April,  VMa. 
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'MENS      CONSCIA      RECTI.' 


▲    CBRONIOI.B    OF    1X>LSII&II<«. 


Mar.    Tou.  Sir ;  wbat  trade  are  you  T 

2  CiT.    Truly.  Sir.  in  respect  of  •  fine  workman,  I  am  bat.  as  you  would  say.  a  cobbler. 

•  •  •  •  • 

FJLA.V.    Thru  art  a  cobbler,  art  tbnu  T 

3  C:t.  Truly,  Sii,  all  tbat  I  live  by  is  witb  the  awl.  I  meddle  with  no  trademnen's  matters,  nor  women's 
matters,  but  with  awl.  I  im  indeed.  Sir.  a  surgeon  to  old  sh'>e«  ;  whctn  they  are  in  great  danger  I  re-cuver 
them.    As  proper  saen  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's-leather,  have  gone  upon  my  handy  work. 

JUZ.IUS  CJKflAB. 

In  the  good  old  city  of  New- Amsterdam,  made  so  illustrious 
by  the  pen  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker — peace  to  his  ashes, 
wherever  they  repose  I  —  there  lived  a  family  of  humble  cobblers,  by 
name  Van  Dyke.  Their  ancestors  had  practised  the  art  of  mending 
men's  soles  fro^i  time  immemorial  in  the  old  world,  and  were  among 
the  first  emigrants  from  Holland  who  sought  the  hospitable  shores 
of  the  new.  By  dint  of  hereditary  experience  in  this  their  favorite 
art,  the  good  fame  of  the  Van  Dykes  soon  extended  throughout  the 
settlements,  and  became  renowned  from  the  territory  of  the  Quakers 
even  unto  the  borders  of  Connecticut  and  Yankee-land.  The  gable 
end  of  the  paternal  mansion,  which  stood  on  the  principal  thorough- 
fare of  the  thriving  city  of  the  Manhattoes,  was  turned  in  real  Dutch 
style  to  the  street.  The  family  pig-sty  literally  groaned  with  plenty ; 
the  cabbage -garden  offered  an  inviting  spectacle  to  the  hungry  soiU ; 
and  a  pair  of  sturdy  shoes,  large  as  the  far-famed  seven-leagued 
boots,  swung  before  the  threshold  in  the  wind  of  a  summer's  day, 
giving  pleasant  assurance  that  within  doors  the  most  barefoot  might 
be  shod  *  with  neatness  and  despatch.-'  If  to  all  this  we  add  that 
the  name  was  equally  illustrious  on  account  of  its  cheerful  and 
sociable  qualities,  its  devotion  to  church  and  state,  its  unwavering 
attachment  to  all  the  forms  and  fashions  imported  from  Holland,  and 
its  reverential  worship  of  the  good  Saint  Nicholas,  we  have  written 
enough  to  secure  for  the  Van  Dykes  the  affectionate  regard  of  all 
readers  of  this  veritable  history. 

If  ever  a  family  of  frail  mortals  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  happi- 
ness and  content,  it  was  the  family  of  the  Van  Dykes.  Their  ambi- 
tion never  ventured  beyond  the  threshold  of  every-day  hfe.  No 
baleful  romances  threw  around  their  cheerful  firesides  a  sickly  glare 
of  discontent ;  and  they  would  have  been  more  distressed  at  the 
unlucky  fit  of  a  neighbor's  shoe,  than  many  a  mighty  potentate  at 
the  loss  of  a  fleet.  They  never  adventured  with  the  fool-hardy 
Manhattoes  in  voyages  up  the  Hudson  or  among  the  breakers  of 
Ilell-gate.  They  never  indulged  in  the  romantic  visions  of  Oloffo 
the  Dreamer;  the  unutterable  speculations  of  Walter  the  Doubter; 
the  tliousand  irritations  of  Wilham  the  Testy,  or  the  warlike  enter- 
prises of  Peter  the  Headstrong.  The  thrift  and  neatness  of  their 
matrons  fully  belied  the  popular  apothegm,  that '  the  cobbler's  wife 
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is  the  worst  shod  woman  in  the  parish.*  Their  sons  were  taught  the 
hereditary  arts  of  cobbling  and  cultivating  cabbages.  Their  daugh- 
ters were  early  instructed  in  all  the  accomplishments  requisite  to 
good  Dutch  wives  and  mothers ;  and  the  only  fiction  which  vras  per- 
mitted to  embellish  their  existence,  was  the  commendable  practice 
of  increasing  their  rotundity  by  wearing  ten  petticoats  apiece. 
Meantime  the  Van  Dykes  became  the  most  notorious  smokers  in. 
the  province ;  and  tradition  relates  that  very  often  on  Saturday  eve- 
nings, while  the  warm  air  of  summer  and  the  delightful  shade  of 
neighboring  trees  wooed  to  repose,  some  venerable  patriarch  of  the 
name  would  rechne  on  a  bench  before  the  door,  and  lighting  his 
meerschaum,  would  raise  such  an  impenetrable  cloud  of  vapor  as 
entirely  to  conceal  himself  and  his  house  from  the  passers-by,  until 
his  pipe  gave  out,  or  the  wind  dispelled  the  fog,  and  revealed  the 
slumbering  Dutchman  reclining  at  liis  ease,  and  realizing  that  delight- 
ful state  of  repose  in  which  Saint  Nicholas  is  said  to  visit  the 
sleeper,  and  delight  his  vision  with  great  heaps  of  gold,  mountains 
of  cabbages,  and  oceans  of  turtle-soup. 

And  thus  full  many  a  fond  dreamer  builds  gay  castles  in  the  air, 
to  be  demolished  by  the  first  breath  of  reality.  And  thus  have  I 
seen  the  glad  poet  watch  with  kindling  glances  the  bright  clouds  of 
evening,  clustering  around  the  setting  sun,  and  build  fair  temples  in 
their  vajjory  folds,  and  fancy  that  the  purple  was  the  purple  of  roy- 
alty, and  the  sun-light  the  very  sun-light  of  heaven,  while  the 
unsuspecting  Manhattoes  slept  or  pursued  their  quiet  avocations  in 
fond  security,  the  enemy  came,  vanciuished  the  forces  of  Haid- 
koppig  Pete,  took  possession  of  their  forts  and  batteries,  and  closed 
a  long  array  of  grievances  by  christening  their  beloved  city  with  the 
odious  name  of  *  New- York.*  Sad  changes  soon  came  over  the 
primitive  architecture  of  New- Amsterdam.  Bricks  were  no  longer 
brought  ready-made  from  Holland,  some  ingenious  Yankee  having 
discovered  that  the  soil  of  the  new  world  was  quite  as  well  adapted 
to  their  manufacture  as  that  of  the  old.  Houses  began  to  he  builty 
in  violation  of  all  Dutch  usage,  with  their  fronts  to  the  street,  and 
the  chimney-tiles  of  tlie  new  comers  were  7wt  embellished,  as  they 
should  have  been,  with  rude  engravings  or  wholesome  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture. Ere  long  Avcather-cocks,  sour-krout,  and  other  cherished 
superstitions  of  the  Manhattoes,  were  either  ridiculed  into  nonen- 
tity, or  supplanted  by  wooden  nutmegs,  roast  beef,  and  plum-pud- 
ding, and  a  thousand  other  inventions  of  British  and  Yankee 
ingenuity.  But  why  pursue  a  theme  so  rich  with  stores  of  senti- 
ment ?  Is  it  not  written  in  the  sage  chronicles  of  Died  rich  Knick- 
erbocker? There  let  the  sympathetic  reader  turn,  and  read  with 
moistened  eye  the  last  records  of  the  Dutch  dynasty  in  Nieuw 
Amsterdam. 

Too  soon,  alas !  too  soon,  all  that  had  made  the  city  dear  to  the 
doomed  Manhattoes,  had  disappeared  in  the  capacious  maw  of 
wholesale  innovation.  Their  old  hereditary  homesteads  were  torn 
down  and  thrown  aside  as  useless  lumber.  Their  cabbage-gardeu 
and  cow-paths  were  intersected  with  wide,  busy  streets,  frowning 
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with  ramparts  of  brick  and  mortar.  There  were  no  burnings  nor 
slaughter ;  no  helpless  women  crying  aloud  for  succor ;  no  children 
borne  away  in  chains ;  none  of  the  ordinary  pomp  and  parade  which 
mark  the  hero's  conquest.  And  yet,  unable  to  brook  the  insults  or 
retard  the  busy  improvements  of  the  invaders,  emigration  was  the 
last  resource  left  to  the  Manhattoes.  The  sturdy  yeoman  while  strik- 
ing a  bargain  with  some  speculating  Yankee  for  his  humble  home- 
stead and  well-tilled  acres,  gazed  with  moistened  eyes  on  the 
immense  cabbage -gardens  and  pumpkin -patches  which  had  been 
brought  to  perfection  by  his  honest  toil ;  and  his  sorrowful  feelings 
were  strangely  yet  eloquently  echoed  from  the  enormous  pig-sties 
within  whose  ample  bounds  he  had  pillowed  full  many  a  dream  of 
culinary  store.  The  worthy  burgher  plucked  from  its  airy  height 
that  volatile  escutcheon  of  his  family  dignity,  the  weather-cock,  and 
bore  it  aloft  to  be  transplanted  in  some  more  genial  clime ;  and  the 
spiritual  fathers  of  the  colony  called  down  the  blessing  of  Saint 
Nicholas  on  those  who  were  left  behind,  and  led  out  their  little 
flocks  to  wander  by  greener  pastures  and  stiller  waters. 

This  transmigration,  though  ultimately  general,  was  at  first  very 
gradual  and  almost  imperceptible ;  not  like  the  rush  of  the  giant 
wave,  but  like  gentle  imdulations  which  widen  their  circles  by  slow 
gradations  until  they  reach  the  distant  shore-  It  might  be  a  subject 
of  grave  inquiry  to  the  political  philosopher,  whether  the  native 
denizens  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  New- Amsterdam  would  ever  have 
emigrated  from  their  paternal  domains,  unless  compelled,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  What,  in  such  an  event,  would 
have  been  their  present  condition  ;  what  progress  they  would  have 
made  in  the  arts  of  refinement ;  how  far  they  would  have  become 
assimilated  in  their  fashions  and  customs  to  the  denizens  of  neigh- 
boring states ;  or  whether  they  would  not  have  continued  to  multi- 
ply and  replenish  the  earth  with  sons  and  daughters  after  their  own 
image  and  likeness,  worshipping  the  good  Saint  Nicholas  with 
patriotic  devotion,  and  leaving  the  great  city  of  New- York  a  vast 
concatenation  of  Dutch  tiles,  canals,  and  weather-cocks ;  a  miniature 
of  the  old  world  thriving  in  the  very  emporium  of  the  new ;  these 
and  other  similar  queries  we  leave  to  graver  heads  than  ours,  trust- 
ing some  day  to  see  the  problems  duly  solved  and  published  to  the 
curious  world.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  immediate  descendants  of 
these  Dutch  adventurers  carried  with  them  wherever  they  went  a 
natural  and  hereditary  antipathy  to  the  Yankee  race,  individually 
and  collectively ;  and  dim  vestiges  of  this  national  sentiment  may  to 
this  day  be  found  fondly  cherished  by  many  an  old  patriotic  Dutch- 
man who  can  trace  his  American  lineage,  through  an  unadulterated 
ancestry,  back  to  the  times  of  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

But  I  have  entitled  this  history  a  *  Chronicle  of  Idleberg,'  and  so 
it  sliall  be,  even  if  the  writer  should  pass  by  more  than  a  century 
without  filling  the  blank,  and  leap,  like  a  geni  of  oriental  story, 
many  hundred  miles  at  a  single  bound.  Behold,  then,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  nineteenth  century,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Van  Dykes  of  New- Amsterdam,  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  a  tooth  of 
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the  paternal  saw,  quietly  pursuing  his  hereditary  trade  of  cobbling 
in  the  thriving  village  of  Idlehcrg.  His  humble  mansion  had  aboat 
it  all  the  customary  peculiarities  of  the  habitations  of  Dutchmen. 
The  gable  end,  fronting  the  street,  was  surmounted  by  a  lonely 
weathercock,  flourishing  there  in  solitary  sublimity,  after  having 
flourished  more  than  a  century  before,  during  the  natural  life  of  an 
ordinary  weathercock,  on  some  more  lordly  mansion  in  the  city  of 
the  Manhattoes;  and  a  venerable  horse-shoe,  that  had  well-nigh 
been  worn  away  beneath  the  frequent  tread  of  some  valorous  steed, 
was  nailed  to  the  door,  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  Saint  Nicholas,  and 
guard  the  indwellers  from  all  manner  of  physical  maladies  and  spir- 
itual hobgoblins,  tliat  have  been  the  terror  of  the  Dutch  since  the 
world  began. 

Tradition  recalls  pleasant  pictures  of  Idleberg  at  that  early  period 
in  its  history : 

*  A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy  head  it  was, 
Of  drcuiiu  that  wave  l>clurc  llie  hall-shut  eye.' 

No  gilded  spires  nor  lordly  halls  attested  the  triumph  of  art  over 
the  simplicity  of  nature.      A  solitary  steeple  —  or  cupalo,  as   the 
natives  called  it  —  gleaming  with  whitewash,  pointed  to  the  taber- 
nacle where  on  Sundays,  when  the  horn  was  thrice  blown  by  the 
lusty  tnimpcter,  in  tones  that  rang  again  through  every  street  and 
lane  and  alley  in  the  village,  our  worthy  ancestors  assembled  in  gay 
attire  for  the  various  purposes  of  going  to  sleep,  staring  at  the  min- 
ister, flaunting  in  gay  ribands,  and  breaking  by  a  thousand  innocent 
pastimes  the  monotony  of  their  week-day  existence.     Tliat  coy  vir- 
gin. Nature,  so  hard  to  be  won  into  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  so  loth 
to  desert  her  native  retreats  amid  grassy  lawns  and  purling  brooks, 
deigned  to  dwell  with  the  denizens  of  this  ilk,  strewing  around 
their  paths  the  brightness  of  her  flowers  and  the  soAness  of  her 
spring-time  tints.     Pride  had  no  dwelling  there ;   and  the  pretty 
milk-maid  might  often  be  seen  trudging  beneath  the  weight  of 'the 
brimming  pail,  and  exchanging  nods  of  demure  intelligence  with 
the  rustic  suitors  who  Miitched  with  eagerness  her  firm,  bold  step, 
and  envied  her  lustiness  of  arm.     Indeed,  my  grandmother  has  more 
than  once  recounted  to  me  a  favorite  anecdote  of  her  personal  his- 
tory ;  how  on  the  day  after  her  wedding  she  might  have  been  seen 
mounted  behind  tlie  man  of  her  choice  on  an  old  gray  mare,  trudg- 
ing gayly  along  to  a  frolic  in  the  neighborhood,  gotten  up  in  honor  of 
the  nuptials. 

Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  as  it  was,  by  forests 
then  almost  trackless  and  interminable,  Idleberg  seemed  almost  a 
little  commonwealth  within  itself  The  fashions,  as  they  were 
called,  par  cjcrl/encr,  were  a  scries  of  quaint  devices  in  the  clothing 
line  wliich  emanated  from  the  ingenious  brain  of  a  little  old  French- 
man, who  talked  of  tlie  hcau  monde  and  manufactured  nondescript 
garments  with  patriotic  vivacity.  Justice  was  embodied  in  the 
immaculate  conceptioiis  of  a  patriarchal  magistrate,  who  in  doubtful 
cases  consulted  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  the  statutes,  and  then  shut 
both  eyes  in  grim  silence,  until  the  wondrous  revelation  was  suffi- 
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ciently  digested  to  be  made  known  to  his  devout  auditory.  Once  in 
every  trienniad  the  Idlebergers  were  deUghted  with  the  arrival  of  a 
real  menagerie,  attended  by  strange  music,  and  comprising  a  live 
lion,  several  'possums  and  'coons,  a  chattering  monkey,  and  a  stufied 
anaconda ;  '  admittance  twenty-five  cents,  children  half-price/  The 
most  frequent  visits  from  foreign  parts,  however,  were  made  by 
roving  pedlers,  who  astonished  the  burghers  with  their  glittering 
wares ;  and  very  often,  with  the  price  of  a  counterfeit  gold  chain, 
decoyed  simple  maidens  from  their  homes,  to  wander  as  pedlers' 
wives  the  world  over. 

Such  was  the  Idleberg  where  Caleb  Van  Dyke  pursued  his  brisk 
but  humble  trade,  singing  quaint  snatches  of  song  all  day,  and  keep- 
ing time  with  his  hammer ;  the  perfect  picture  of  a  merry,  philo- 
sophic cobbler.  His  shop  was  the  first  to  be  opened  in  the  morning, 
and  the  last  to  be  closed  at  night  His  fame  had  spread  far  and 
wide  through  all  the  country  round  about  Idleberg,  and  there  were 
many  who  predicted  that  ere  long  honest  Caleb  would  realize  a 
comfortable  independence,  and  be  enabled  to  retire  to  rear  his  chil- 
dren and  smoke  his  pipe  in  peace,  during  the  remnant  of  his  terres- 
trial sojourning.  His  hearth  was  well  crowded  with  those  proverbial 
iiems  of  a  poor  man's  fortune ;  and  the  stranger  who  passed  his 
door  might  easily  indulge  the  fictitious  idea  of  being  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  school-house  in  holyday  hours,  such  were  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  striplings  who  pursued  their  childish  sports  around 
the  cobbler's  door.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  first  and  fairest  of 
the  flock,  the  gentle  Ellen  ?  the  pride  of  the  village  in  those  primi- 
tive times,  the  sweet  embodiment  of  Dutch  beauty,  the  light  of  her 
father's  eye  and  the  solace  of  his  toil.  The  various  devices  which 
modern  fashion-mongers  have  invented  for  the  improvement  of  the 
female  form  divine,  were  unknown  to  Ellen  and  to  Idleberg.  In  all 
her  life  she  had  never  heard  of  rouge.  She  could  not  play  the 
piano,  and  was  never  detected  gazing  at  the  moon ;  but  how  match- 
less was  her  skill  when  she  plied  the  needle  or  whirled  the  spinning- 
wheel  I  She  had  never  learned  the  mysteries  of  a  fashionable 
dance;  but  in  her  adventurous  rambles  over  the  hills  and  plains 
that  girded  the  village,  none  was-  gayer  or  bolder  than  the  cobbler's 
daughter.  Untutored  in  the  various  arts  of  polished  life,  that  so 
often  disguise  the  true  aspect  of  the  heart,  she  cultivated  a  thou- 
sand of  those  nameless  domestic  graces  that  throw  a  halo  of  light 
and  love  wherever  they  are  seen.  Neat,  simple,  and  beautiful  was 
her  ordinary  attire ;  and  on  Sundays  and  holydays  she  was  decora- 
ted with  a  simple  ornament  of  jet  and  gold,  a  mimic  dove,  suspended 
from  her  neck,  and  dallying  with  every  throb  of  her  heart,  a  fit 
emblem  of  the  purity  and  innocence  that  reigned  within. 

The  peculiarities  of  Dutch  architecture  were  visible  in  but  two 
instances  at  Idleberg;  the  one  the.  mansion  of  Caleb  Van  Dyke 
already  described,  the  other  a  house  of  public  entertainment  kept 
by  Karl  Reiser ;  and  if  there  was  any  thing  that  shared  Caleb's 
affection  with  his  family,  it  might  be  found  beneath  the  kindly  roof 
of  his  fellow  Dutchman.    Nor  does  the  principle  which  animated 
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their  mutual  afl^ection  require  any  other  explanation  than  a  simple 
allusion  to  that  bond  of  union  which  in  every  land  beneath  the  Ban 
unites  those  who  speak  the  same  mother  tongue,  and  boast  a  oom- 
mon  ancestry,  no  matter  how  remote  the  connection.  And  there, 
beneath  that  vine-clad  porch,  at  the  quaint  sign  of  a  yellow  sky 
embellished  with  a  cluster  of  blue  stars,  a  miniature  orrery  swinginc 
from  one  of  '  six  slick  slim  saplings '  which  shaded  the  door,  did 
honest  Caleb  and  mine  host  often  assemble  on  aflemoons  and  Sun- 
days, to  smoke  their  pipes,  drain  their  beer-pots,  and  recount  in  low 
Dutch  old  legends  of  Holland  and  Amsterdam,  to  the  infinite  edi- 
fication of  crowds  of  loafers  and  ostlers. 

Meantime  the  tide  of  emigration  was  flowing  westward ;  even 
Idleberg  was  not  left  un visited  by  adventurers  and  speculatora 
The  streets  often  swarmed  with  new-comers  of  every  name  and 
nation  under  the  sun  ;  and  one  morning  Caleb  Van  Dyke  was  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment  at  seeing  a  genuine  Yankee,  calling 
himself  Jonas  Jones,  a  cobbler  by  trade,  open  a  shop  over  the  way, 
and  gathering  crowds  about  his  door  by  his  loud  promises  of  great 
bargains  and  superior  workmanship.     Mr.  Jones  soon  realized  the 
potency  of  bustling  civility  and  boisterous  loquacity  in  securing  the 
patronage  of  a  fluctuating,  bargain-buying  public.     Very  soon  he 
became  unable  to  supply  the  brisk  demand  for  his  wares,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  import  a  fresh  bevy  of  journeymen,  who  were  kept 
busy,  night  and  day,  in  making  shoes  for  all  Idleberg.     In  a  very  few 
months  the  honest  Dutchman  found  his  shop  deserted  by  the  friends 
on  whose  patronage  he  had  relied,  and  himself  actually  jostled  oat 
of  a  livelihood  by  the  rivalry  of  Jonas  Jones  and  Company.     When 
he  looked  with  eyes  beaming  with  affection  on  his  portly  dame,  and 
thought  how  she  would  be  reduced  in  her  comeliness  by  actual  star^ 
vation  ;  when  he  saw  in  fancy  his  little  flock  going  in  rags  and  beg- 
ging from  door  to  door,  and  his  blooming  Ellen  robbed  of  her  charms 
by  the  rude  hand  of  poverty,  and  dependent  for  licr  daily  bread  on 
the  most  arduous  toil ;  he  cursed  in  his  heart  the  race  of  adven- 
turers who  had  been  the  evil  spirits  of  his  ancestors,  and  now 
threatened  to  bring  ruin  upon  himself 

*  Dunder  and  blitzen ! '  exclaimed  honest  Caleb.  '  Most  meddle- 
some Yankees !  not  satisfied  with  having  once  circumvented  us  as 
a  race,  you  must  pursue  us  individually  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  tear  the  very  bread  from  our  children's  mouths  I'  Having  thus 
discharged  with  more  than  usual  volubility  the  pent-up  torrent  of 
his  rage,  he  threw  aside  the  implements  of  his  crafl,  and  wended 
liis  way  toward  the  yellow  sky  and  blue  stars  of  Karl  Keiser.  He 
was  actuated  thereto  by  a  consideration  for  the  weal  of  his  fair 
daughter.  A  plan  had  occurred  to  him  by  which  he  hoped  to  secnrei 
her  prosperity,  at  least,  despite  all  Yankees  and  rival  cobblers  His 
neighbor,  mine  host,  was  blessed  with  an  heir,  a  great  unwieldy  son 
of  a  Dutchman  as  he  was,  who  rejoiced  in  the  cognomen  of  Hans. 
Hans  had  been  somewhat  wild  and  thoughtless  in  his  younger  days; 
and  it  had  been  intimated  by  some  who  judged  from  his  precocioiis 
corpulency  and  ruddiness  of  complexion,  that  the  son  had  been  the 
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best  customer  at  the  beer-barrel  of  the  father.  These  rumors  had 
however  subsided,  and  Hans  was  now  quietly  settHng  down  into 
tlie  official  dignity  which  his  father  had  long  sustained  with  so  much 
credit  and  profit.  If  Hans  had  ever  conceived  three  ideas  above 
his  father's  roof,  the  fact  certainly  escaped  the  observation  of  his 
most  intelligent  friends;  but  notwithstanding  these  unimportant 
deficiencies,  he  seemed  to  honest  Caleb  the  very  paragon  of  a  thriv- 
ing fellow  and  dutiful  son-in-law. 

Impelled  by  these  parental  considerations,  our  cobbler  soon  reached 
the  inn -porch,  where  he  found  mine  host  already  at  his  post,  with 
pipe  in  mouth,  beer-pot  in  hand,  and  fair  round  belly  reposing  on  his 
knees,  the  very  picture  of  Dutch  felicity.  A  chair,  pipe,  and  foam- 
ing tankard  were  soon  brought  out  to  Caleb,  who  took  the  chair,  lit 
the  pipe,  drank  the  beer,  and  set  about  proclaiming  the  immediate 
o})ject  of  his  visit  with  all  imaginable  expedition. 

'  You  have  a  son,  Mynheer  ? '  said  he,  inquisitively. 

'  Ya,  Mynheer,'  replied  Karl  Reiser,  emitting  a  dense  cloud  of 
smoke,  that  curled  around  his  head  in  wreathing  volumes,  until  he 
was  ahnost  concealed  from  view.  After  a  long  pause,  Caleb  ven- 
tured another  observation  which  seemed  equally  intelligible  to  his 
companion: 

*  I  have  a  daughter,  Mynheer;  young  —  puff  I  —  beautiful  —  puff! 
puff!' 

*  Ya,  Mynheer,'  was  again  the  reply,  after  which  there  was 
another  long  pause,  when  their  pipes  and  tankards  were  replenished, 
and  the  cobbler  again  essayed  to  speak : 

'  Your  son  Hans  should  get  married  before  long;  it  is  time  you 
should  retire ;  eh.  Mynheer  ? ' 

PufFI  puff!  A  sudden  light  gleamed  through  the  dense  cloud 
that  enveloped  the  mind  and  body  of  Karl  Keiser.  *  Your  daughter, 
eh  ?  Very  good !  Hans  Keiser  and  Elly  Van  Dyke  keep  tavern ; 
old  folks  live  easy  and  do  nothing  but  —  puff!  puff!  —  fine  grand- 
children—  ha,  ha!  eh,  Mynheer?'  And  the  fair  round  paunch  of 
the  jolly  Dutchman  shook  like  an  agitated  hay-stack. 

Puff!  puff!  puff!  And  the  long  silence  that  ensued  was  at 
length  broken  by  the  voice  of  Caleb : 

*  Is  Hans  at  home.  Mynheer?' 

*  Ya,  Mynheer ; '  and  elevating  his  voice  to  a  pitch  loud  enough 
to  wake  the  seven  sleepers  or  the  dead,  Karl  aroused  the  youth 
from  a  sonorous  repose  in  the  adjacent  bar-room ;  and  in  obedience 
to  the  paternal  mandate,  Hans  came  forth  into  the  porch,  redolent 
with  the  fumes  of  beer  and  tobacco,  with  his  legs  encased  in  a  pair 
of  massive  boots,  which  were  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  linsey-wool- 
sey breeches  plunged  into  his  boot-legs  after  the  manner  of  shorts. 
His  body  was  enveloped  in  a  red  flanneLwaistcoat,  garnished  with 
several  rows  of  immense  brass  buttons,  while  over  his  rough  and 
ruddy  locks  a  broad-brimmed  hat  was  thrown  in  the  most  approved 
and  independent  style  imaginable.  Beneath  this  twinkled  a  pair  of 
roguish  eyes  in  the  centre  of  a  face  possessed  of  rather  more 
breadth  than  length,  and  having  altogether  a  devil-may-care  expres- 
sion that  was  truly  enviable. 
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*  How  d'  ye  do,  my  boy  ?  *  was  Caleb's  first  inquiry.  Hans  returned 
a  favorable  answer,  and  then  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  yainming 
to  an  extent  that  threatened  to  involve  the  lives  and  happiness  of 
any  passing  troops  of  vagrant  insects. 

'  Fine  boy ! '  said  Caleb,  apostrophizing  the  rude  specimen  of 
humanity  before  him.     *  Twenty-one,  eh  ?  * 

'  Next  grass,'  rcpHed  Hans,  meaning  thereby  that  at  some  period 
during  the  next  spring  he  expected  to  boast  the  prerogatives  of  a 
freeman.  Then  lolling  back  in  his  chair,  he  proceeded  to  \7histle 
one  of  those  beautiful  Dutch  nirs  that  have  never  been  set  to  musici 
and  very  probably  never  will  be. 

'  Would  you  like  to  get  married  shortly,  Hans  ? ' 

'Can't  say,'  replied  Ilans;  *not  pertic'ler.* 

'She's  a  fine  girl,  Hans;  can  sew,  knit,  spin,  and  would  make, 
altogether,  an  admirable  wife  for  a  gentleman  in  your  line,  and  ' 

'  I  never  thought  much  about  it,'  said  Hans,  scratching  his  head, 
'  but  if  the  old  chap  here  is  favorable,  and  wants  to  leave  the  busi- 
ness, why  then  I  '11  not  be  obstropolous.' 

This  allusion  to  the  '  old  chap '  roused  Karl  Keiser  from  his  leth- 
argy, and  opening  his  eyes,  and  emitting  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke. 
he  ejaculated,  '  Ya  I ' 

'  But  I  tell  you  what,  old  fellow,'  pursued  Hans,  addressing  Caleb 
Van  Dyke, '  I  have  had  a  kind  o'  notion  of  trying  my  fortune  down 
the  river  on  a  flat-boat.' 

*  Why,  Hans  I '  ejaculated  his  father. 

*  Why,  Hans  I '  echoed  the  cobbler. 

*  Well,  well,  said  the  young  Dutchman,  with  the  air  of  a  genuine 
martyr,  *  I  do  n't  care.     I  '11  get  married.     Who  is  it  ? ' 

'  Wiiat  would  you  think  of  my  daughter  Ellen  for  a  wife?*  asked 
Caleb,  getting  to  the  secjucl  of  his  proposition ;  and  in  token  of  his 
joy  he  drained  the  contents  of  his  tankard  with  a  gusto  and  a  smaek 
of  the  lips,  often  manifested  by  persons  devoted  to  the  consumption 
of  fresh  oysters. 

Ilans  Keiser  stretched  his  eyes  and  mouth  to  their  utmost  extent, 
arose  from  his  louniring  posture,  and  with  more  fluency  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  Dutchmen  or  sons  of  Dutchmen,  replied,  that  if 
any  earthly  consideration  could  reconcile  him  to  the  disagreeable 
condition  of  wedlock,  it  was  the  thought  that  Ellen  Van  Dyke  was 
to  be  his  companion  in  the  adventure.  Without  reflecting  on  the 
many  trifling  dilficulties  which  might  prevent  or  retard  the  alliance^ 
and  taking  her  consent  for  granted,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  was 
ready  at  that  moment,  or  would  be  equally  prepared  at  any  future 
time  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  if  they  excepted  Saturday  evenings 
and  Sundays,  at  which  times  he  informed  hi.s  audience  that  he  was 
usually  engaged  in  the  devout  occupations  of  fishing  or  hunting. 
Having  thus  delivered  himself,  the  ])ious  youth  retired  to  his  favorite 
seat  in  the  bar-room,  to  resume  his  broken  nap,  and  have  it  agreeap 
bly  diversified  with  visions  of  a  thriving  custom,  Ellen  Van  Dyke, 
and  a  comfortable  allowance  of  infantile  Reisers. 

By  this  time  the  night  was  far  advanced,  and  draining  their 
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pots  for  the  last  time  in  honor  of  their  prospective  alliance,  the  two 
ancient  worthies  bade  each  other  an  affectionate  adieu,  mine  host 
turning  within  doors,  and  our  cobbler  embarking  in  search  of  his 
house.  It  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained  why  so  grave  and  dis- 
creet an  old  gentleman  as  Caleb  Van  Dyke,  should  have  been 
guilty  of  so  many  eccentricities  on  his  return  from  the  inn;  now 
describing  oblique  and  now  curved  lines  down  the  street,  as  if  in 
pursuit  of  some  wily  and  erratic  foe ;  and  now  bursting  into  snatches 
of  comic  song,  which  at  this  day  would  have  entitled  him  to  com- 
fortable quarters  in  the  watch-house,  and  a  summons  to  appear 
before  his  worship  on  the  morrow ;  but  which  in  those  primitive 
times  only  served  to  call  forth  loud  peals  of  merriment  from  the 
occasional  loiterers  who  heard  his  songs  and  joined  in  the  chorus. 
Charity  induces  us  to  divide  the  responsibility  of  his  proceedings 
between  the  effects  of  the  tankard,  the  pipe,  and  his  exhilarating 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  having  secured  for  life  the  happiness  of  his 
beloved  Ellen. 

Early  next  morning,  sobered  and  refreshed  by  his  slumbers,  our 
cobbler  was  at  his  post  in  his  little  shop,  opening  on  the  busiest 
street  in  Idleberg.  It  was  summer  time,  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
sat  near  him,  while  his  numerous  progeny  were  playing  before  the 
open  door,  or  cultivating  the  early  bent  of  their  hereditary  genius 
by  stitching  together  little  scraps  of  leather.  Could  you  have  seen 
the  old  man's  eye  often  turning  good-humoredly  though  involunta- 
rily from  his  work  to  his  daughter,  you  would  have  wondered  what 
happy  thoughts  of  her  were  chasing  each  other  through  his  brain. 
But  as  the  day  grew  warmer,  and  the  heavy  toil  brought  drops  of 
perspiration  to  his  brow,  he  looked  across  the  street  toward  the  rival 
establishment  of  Jonas  Jones  and  Company,  and  was  astonished  at 
the  sight  of  many  of  his  old  customers  going  in  and  out,  newly 
shod,  and  carrying  large  bundles  beneath  their  elbows.  Caleb  tlirew 
down  his  awl  in  despair. 

*  What  is  the  use,'  he  exclaimed,  *  of  my  toiling  here  day  and 
night,  and  then  to  be  swindled  out  of  my  customers  by  that  meddle- 
some Yankee  ?  I  '11  go  farther  west,  I  will ;  and  if  he  or  any  of  his 
tribe  dare  to  cross  my  path  again,  I'll  —  I'll ;'  and  Caleb  con- 
cluded the  sentence  by  striking  his  heel  vehemently  on  the  floor. 
Scarcely  had  he  executed  the  Yankee  by  this  coup  de  pied,  when 
he  was  accosted  by  a  stranger  standing  at  the  door,  with  a  bundle 
swinging  from  a  staff  that  was  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  dusty 
habit,  that  marked  him  as  a  pedestrian  traveller.  His  sudden 
appearance  and  smiling  face  had  the  immediate  effect  of  quieting 
the  cobbler's  rage ;  while  the  stranger  seated  himself  on  the  door- 
sill,  pulled  off  his  hat  and  wiped  his  brow,  and  hoped  he  was  not 
intruding. 

'  No  I '  said  Caleb,  doggedly;  *  but  who  are  you,  and  what  do  you 
want?* 

The  stranger  surveyed  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  questioning  the 
j)ropriety  and  convenience  of  answering  such  interrogatories,  but  a 
glance  at  Ellen  won  his  good-humor. 

VOL.  XXI.  67 
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*As  to  my  name/  he  replied,  *  that  is  Pelt/ 

'  Pelt,  eh  ?  *  said  the  cobbler,  resuming  his  work,  and  surveiring 
him  from  head  to  foot. 

*  Yes,  Nicholas  Pelt,  at  your  service  ;  a  poor  pedagogue  in  search 
of  fortune  and  adventure  in  these  parts,  that  have  become  tlie  theme 
of  so  much  curiosity  with  us  in  Connecticut' 

'  You  are  not  a  Yankee,  Sir  ?  * 

'  Yes,  but  I  am  though,'  replied  Mr.  Pelt. 

'  The  d  —  1  you  are!'  said  Caleb,  throwing  down  his  "work  "with 
an  expression  of  horror  with  which  one  might  survey  an  approach- 
ing regiment  of  mttlesnakcs.  But  the  undaunted  Yankee  pro- 
ceeded : 

*  My  object,  Mr. Excuse  me.  Sir;  your  name?     You  have 

mine,  I  believe  ? ' 

'  Van  Dyke.' 

*  Dutch,  eh  ? ' 
'Ay.' 

*  My  object,  then,  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  in  visiting  this  remote  comer  of 
the  —  the  term  firma,  is  two-fold;  first,  to  inform  myself  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  pioneers  of  this  new  country,  and  sec- 
ondly, to  disseminate  the  manifold -ah  blessings  of  an  erudite 
education  in  the  polite  branches  of  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering. 
I  have  been  credibly  informed,  Sir,  that  the  —  the  natives  of  these 
parts  entertain  the  notion  that  the  moon  is  a  mass  of  green  cheese, 
and  the  stars,  the  astra  of  the  Latins,  so  many  tallow  candles  lit  up 
every  night,  to  light  man's  pathway  through  the  woods.  These 
prejudices,  however  natural  or  agreeable  to  uneducated  man,  the 
humblest  pedagogue  can  combat  by  bringing  the  lights  of  scien- 
tific -  ah  erudition  to  bear  on  the  heavens  by  means  of  the  teles- 
cope, an  instrument  invented  by  a  countryman  of  yours,  Sir,  a  Mr. 
Spurtzhcim,  which  reveals  to  us  by  night  whole  worlds  that  were 
invisible  by  day,  as  saith  the  Dutch  poet.' 

Mr.  Pelt  leaned  back  in  his  seat  to  contemplate  the  visible  efiects 
of  his  eloquence  upon  the  cobbler  and  his  family.  Caleb's  numer- 
ous progeny  gathered  around  their  mother's  chair  with  looks  which 
betrayed  their  astonishment  and  fear.  Mr.  Pelt  at  length  relaxed 
from  his  dignified  posture,  and  called  to  him  one  of  the  flaxen-haired 
boys,  ^who  had  approached  him  with  more  boldness  than  the  rest 

'  Here,  my  little  lad ;  what 's  your  name.  Sir  ? ' 

The  boy  looked  up  into  his  mother's  face  for  advice,  and  finding 
there  a  glance  of  encouragement,  he  informed  the  stranger  that  his 
cognomen  was  Rip. 

*  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  like  this,  my  good  little  fellow? '  con- 
tinued the  pedagogue,  drawing  Rip  to  his  side,  and  holding  up  hef<»e 
him  a  primer  adorned  with  various  hieroglyphics  and  rude  devices 
of  several  sjiecies  of  beasts  and  birds,  at  which  the  boy  gazed  with 
a  look  of  mingled  pleasure  and  wonder,  while  his  playmates  gath- 
ered courage  enough  to  peep  over  the  stranger  s  shoulder,  and  even 
Caleb  deigned  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  mimic  book. 

'  So  you  never  saw  any  thing  like  this.  Master  Rip  ?     But  you 
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within  doors  and  without  all  those  varieties  of  juvenile  frolics  and 
pastimes  which  have  attended  the  system  of  popular  instruction 
from  the  time  of  the  first  academician ;  and  the  ear  of  the  passer-by 
was  at  all  times  agreeably  entertained  with  the  hum  of  in&ntile 
voices  rehearsing  that  most  difficult  of  all  lessons,  the  alphabet 
Now  and  then  from  the  inner  sanctum  or  closet,  inhabited  by  a  troop 
of  fVolicsome  rats,  might  be  heard  a  series  of  concussions,  sounding 
ominously  of  birchen-rods  and  apple-tree  switches,  which,  accom- 
panied with  the  sound  of  a  young  voice  pitched  to  the  highest  key 
of  opposition  and  dissent,  gave  token  that  some  luckless  urchin  was 
undergoing  the  operation  of  being  pelted  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Pelt.  In 
short,  our  pedagogue,  though  quite  a  young  man,  soon  acquired  from 
the  boys  the  appellation  of  'Old  Nick;'  but  while  the  victims  of 
his  scholastic  fury  regarded  him  a  very  devil  in  human  form,  the 
good  matrons  of  the  village  canonized  him  as  a  second  Solomon ;  a 
distinction  which  he  merited,  at  least  in  the  observance  of  the  pro- 
verbial injunction,  '  spare  not  the  rod ; '  an  interpolation  in  Holy 
Writ,  as  we  have  whilom  thought,  that  is  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance. 

'  \7UAT   IB  'WRITT'.ST  RSWAIKS  '   FOK  AWOTOSli  NOlTBXm. 
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Love  in  my  heart  hath  lit  hw  quenchless  brand ; 

Oh  I  by  his  power  rniprht  I  transfbrintxl  bo, 
I  would  Dccomc  a  mirror  in  thy  hand, 

So  thy  bright  eyes  might  ever  gaze  on  me. 


xz. 


Or  I  would  be  the  odors  that  repose 
Amid  the  chisterinar  tresses  of  thy  hair ; 

Or  the  thin  veil  that  o'er  thy  bosoin  flou's. 
And  envious  hides  the  ivory  treasures  there. 


lit. 


Or  I  would  be  the  scarf  that  round  thee  waves, 
Tlio  ro<>e  whose  folds  thy  peerless  form  caress ; 

Tlie  happy  rivulet  thy  charms  that  hives, 
And  to  its  breast  enfolds  thy  loveliness. 


TV. 


Or  I  would  choose  the  blissful  destiny 

Of  those  fair  pearls  that  twine  thy  neck  more  fair; 
Or  e'en  the  sandal  'neath  thy  tread  would  Ix*, 

So  I  thy  beauteous  form  mijU'ht  proudly  bear. 
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THE   GOLDEN   WORDS   OF   TYTHAGORAS. 


Tus  'golden  words'  of  PTTBAaoR^s,  or  the  Oreek  hexameters  containing  the  main  precepts  of  that  mysteri- 
ous philosopher,  were  the  most  famous  among  the  hrief  didactic  compositions  of  antiquity,  and  they  have 
been  repeatedly  translated  into  almost  every  cultivated  language  unong  the  moderns.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Proverbs  of  Solouok,  it  would  be  difficult  elsewhere  to  find  so  much  and  so  various  sententious  wiadozn 
comprised  in  so  brief  a  space.  From  their  wide  celebrity,  therefore,  and  their  intrinsic  merit,  I  have  thought 
that  another  and  very  faithful  version  might  be  neither  superfluous  nor  unacceptable.  p 


First  to  the  deathless  gods  be  honor  due ; 

Next  to  thine  oath  with  zealous  awe  be  true  : 

To  heroes  then  and  each  infernal  shade 

Be  all  established  ritual  worship  paid. 

Honor  thy  parents  and  thy  kin,  and  take 

Him  to  thy  heart,  who  lives  for  virtue's  sake. 

Yield  to  mild  words  and  works  of  useful  end, 

Nor  for  a  slight  ofience  forsake  thy  friend  ; 

Since  soon,  most  soon !  inevitable  Fate 

Will  render  vain  alike  thy  love  or  hate. 

Remember  well  a  constant  watch  to  keep 

O'er  wrath,  and  lust,  and  appetite,  and  sleep. 

Stoop  to  no  meanness,  or  with  others  joined. 

Or  by  thyself,  but  reverence  thine  own  mind. 

Attend  tliine  every  act  with  earnest  heed, 

And  practice  justice  both  in  word  and  deed. 

Remember  all  must  die,  and  while  you  live 

At  times  be  close  ;  at  others  freely  give. 

Those  ills  the  gods  have  destined  for  thy  lot 

Endure  with  patient  mind,  and  murmur  not ; 

But  heal  them  if  thou  canst,  and  ever  know 

The  good  receive  a  trifling  share  of  wo. 

Be  not  amazed  to  see  the  human  breast 

By  many  tenets,  good  and  bad,  possessed, 

Nor  let  them  bind  thy  steps.    Be  calm  and  mildi 

Even  though  thine  ear  with  falsehood  be  defiled. 

Let  none  persuade  thee,  or  to  do,  or  say 

Aught  to  thy  hurt :  take  counsel  ere  thou  lay 

Thy  plans  in  act,  lest  silly  things  be  done, 

But  leave  the  fool  in  headlong  haste  to  run. 

What  thou  attemptest,  know  ;  what 's  needful  learn ; 

Thus  shall  thy  happy  life  glide  smooth  through  every  turn. 

Gnard  well  thy  health,  inestimable  prize ! 
With  temperate  drink,  and  food,  and  exercise. 
(I  call  that  temperate  whjch  begets  no  pain.) 
Addict  thyself  to  diet  neat  and  plain. 
Shun  all  that  hurts  green  Envy  s  vision  :  fiee 
Hi-timed  and  vulgar  waste ;  yet  scorn  to  be 
A  soulless  niggard.     In  each  point  pursue 
The  golden  mean,  and  to  thyself  be  true. 
Take  not  sof\  slumber  to  thy  yielding  eyes 
Ere  that  day's  conduct  thrice  thou  scrutinize. 
*  Where  have  I  erred?  what  done ?  or  what  passed  by? ' 
Thus  search  thine  acts  throughout  with  careful  eye. 
If  bad.  thy  spirit  pierce  with  sorrow's  dart ; 
If  good,  rejoice  in  thy  approving  heart. 

Live  by  these  teachings :  these  will  guide  thy  feet 
Along  the  path  that  leads  to  Virtue's  seat. 
By  him  I  swear,  who  to  our  knowledge  gave 
The  fount  of  Nature's  ever-flowing  wave, 
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interest  nor  permanent  value.     The  stimuli  of  an  exciting  theme, 
and  an  attentive  audience,  are  rarely  wanting. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  deny  that  a  large  class  of  litigated 
cases  affords  but  little  scope  for  displays  of  oratorical  ability.  No 
art  of  counsel  can  dignify  them  or  render  them  attractive.  Yet  we 
know  that  many  of  the  forensic  arguments  of  antiquity,  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  as  perfect  models  of  this  species  of  com- 
position, were  spoken  on  occasions  that  excited  no  great  degree  of 
public  interest.  Of  them  we  must  say jmaterieni  reponabat  opus.  It 
is  the  perfection  of  the  style,  the  felicity  of  the  arrangement,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  parts,  that  chiefly  commend  them  to  our  admi- 
ration. The  occasions  that  gave  them  birth  passed  away  with  the 
other  passing  events  of  the  hour ;  but  they  are  imperishable.  There 
is  the  vitality  of  genius  in  them.  We  see  every  where  the  master- 
hand  of  the  orator.  The  assassination  of  a  nobleman  was  not  so 
uncommon  an  occurrence  at  Rome  as  to  excite  greater  alarm  and 
indignation  than  the  murder  of  a  respectable  citizen  among  our- 
selves ;  but  where  is  the  Cicero  that  shall  embalm  even  the 
minutest  details  in  his  immortal  words,  and  transmit  them  to 
posterity;  to  rouse  the  anger,  or  to  move  the  compassion  of  the 
reader  in  the  remotest  land,  and  through  all  time  ? 

If  we  refer  to  the  si)eeches  of  eminent  modern  lawyers,  we  shall 
find  that  our  interest  in  what  they  said  is  mainly  owing  to  them- 
selves, and  not  to  any  extrinsic  circumstances.  When  Erskine 
made  his  maiden  argument,  four  others  had  spoken  before  him  on 
the  same  side ;  and  these,  too,  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of 
that  time ;  yet  their  words  perished  with  the  breath  that  gave  them 
utterance,  and  his  alone  have  preserved  in  the  memory  of  general 
readers  any  recollection  of  that  trial.  The  Salem  tragedy  will  be 
known  to  posterity  only  as  Webster  has  depicted  it.  Other  able 
men  addressed  the  jury,  but  who  now  can  name  them?  Ever  will 
our  imagination  be  haunted  with  the  vision  of  that  white-haired  old 
man,  lying  in  peaceful  slumber,  and  of  the  assassin  as  he  stealthily 
creeps  through  the  moonlit  apartments,  *  now  in  glimmer  and  now 
in  gloom.' 

The  orator,  indeed,  like  the  poet,  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  said 
to  be  a  creator.  The  materials  may  be  ready  to  his  hand,  but  he 
must  give  them  shape  and  symmetry.  He  is  to  clothe  the  skeleton 
with  flesh,  to  breathe  into  its  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  send  it 
forth,  a  Venus,  the  perfection  of  feminine  grace,  or  an  Apollo,  mdi- 
ant  with  manly  beauty.  In  his  mouth  words  have  a  power  which 
they  have  not  in  the  mouths  of  other  men.  Does  he  speak  to  you 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  some  hard-hearted  oppressor,  your  brow 
grows  black  with  rage.  Does  he  tell  of  the  misery  endured  by 
some  poor  patient  man,  the  tears  arc  dropping  unaware  from  your 
eyes.  Is  he  describing  a  transaction  in  a  distant  place,  it  is  passing 
before  you.  The  past  gives  up  its  dead  at  his  bidding.  The  dim 
shadows  of  the  future  become  life-like  and  real.  He  sees  deeper 
than  other  men  into  the  heart  of  man.  He  is  better  able  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  peculiar  to  the  individual  and  what  is  com- 
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who  have  something  at  stake.  Most  men  are  too  busy  to  spend 
much  time  in  witnessing  the  ordinary  displays  of  legal  gladiaior- 
ship.  But  our  courts  of  justice  are  by  no  means  entirely  deserted. 
Scarcely  any  cause  is  so  dull  that  some  are  not  attracted  to  listen ; 
and  certainly,  the  causes  that  come  before  our  juries  are  oftentimes 
of  the  very  highest  importance.  Not  only  the  property,  the  liberty, 
and  the  lives  of  individuals  depend  upon  their  decisions,  but  prm- 
ciples  are  then  settled  involving  the  welfare  of  communities,  and 
the  preservation  of  government. 

Hume  has  somewhere  said,  that  among  a  rude  people  the  judicial 
is  of  more  consequence  than  the  legislative  power.  This  remark 
may  with  greater  truth  be  made  of  a  people  far  advanced  in  civili- 
zation, where  the  laws  have  become  *  so  complicated  that  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  them  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  labor  of  years. 
With  us,  the  people  and  the  law-makers  are  one.  So  long  as  our 
present  form  of  government  remains,  the  citizen  will  find  hothing 
oppressive  in  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  is  in  the  application  of  the 
law  to  individual  cases ;  in  the  exercise  of  that  license  of  discretion 
necessarily  vested  in  the  judge,  that  the  danger  lies.  The  day  of 
legislative  tyranny  has  passed  by.  The  highest  executive  officer 
in  the  government  cannot  take  a  dollar  from  the  poor  man's  pocket 
without  an  equivalent.  Nor  can  judges  now  imprison  without  trial 
and  execute  without  conviction.  If  men  would  tyrannize  over  their 
fellows,  they  must  do  it  under  the  forms  of  law.  The  power  to 
oppress  has  changed  hands,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  law  has 
become  more  powerful  than  its  maker.  He  is  to  decide  upon  its 
meaning,  and  can  give  it  such  construction  as  will  best  suit  his  own 
purposes.  In  the  vast  abyss  of  precedents  he  will  ever  be  able  to 
find  those  that  will  give  him  a  show  of  authority  for  what  he  wishes 
to  do,  and  can  shelter  himself  from  impeachment  behind  subtle 
technical  distinctions.  In  fiAe,  there  is  no  man  in  the  State  who 
can  so  trample  on  the  rights  of  others  as  an  able,  unscrupulous 
judore. 

That  the  great  power  thus  entrusted  to  our  judiciary  has  in  our 
time  rarely  been  abused,  we  readily  admit  The  fact  is  honorable 
alike  to  the  judges  and  to  our  age.  Many  causes  have  concurred 
to  produce  it,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  potent  is  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  which  is  not  entirely  unheard  in  the  halls  of  justice.  But 
however  learned  and  upright  the  judges  may  be,  their  tremendous 
power  to  do  mischief,  if  they  be  so  disposed,  is  indisputable.  They 
say  even  to  the  omnipotence  of  our  national  and  state  legislatures, 
*  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther.' 

If  then  it  be  true,  that  in  no  former  age  has  the  judiciary  occu- 
pied so  high  a  rank  amidst  the  departments  of  government ;  that 
never  before  were  so  many  questions  affecting  not  only  individuals 
but  nations  subjected  to  its  decision;  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  the  displays  of  the  advocate  will  be  more  briUiant  and  effective, 
as  the  sphere  of  his  exertions  becomes  wider.  It  certainly  must  be 
attributable  to  himself  that  his  forensic  efl!brts  have  neither  present 
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interest  nor  permanent  value.     The  stimuli  of  an  exciting*  theme, 
and  an  attentive  audience,  are  rarely  wanting. 

It  would  be  ])reposterous  to  deny  that  a  large  class  of  litigated 
cases  aiJbrds  but  little  scope  for  displays  of  oratorical  ability.  No 
art  o'i  counsel  can  dignify  them  or  render  them  attractive.  Yet  we 
know  that  many  of  the  forensic  arguments  of  antiquity,  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  as  perfect  models  of  this  species  of  com- 
position, were  si)oken  on  occasions  that  excited  no  great  degree  of 
public  interest.  Of  them  we  must  say,  materiem  reponabat  opus.  It 
is  the  perfection  of  the  stylo,  the  felicity  of  the  arrangement,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  parts,  that  chiciiy  commend  them  to  our  admi- 
ration. The  occasions  that  gave  thejn  birth  passed  away  with  the 
other  passing  events  of  the  hour ;  but  they  are  imperishable.  There 
is  the  vitality  of  genius  in  them.  We  see  every  where  the  master- 
hand  of  the  orator.  The  assassination  of  a  nobleman  "was  not  so 
unox)mmon  an  occurrence  at  Rome  as  to  excite  greater  alarm  and 
indignation  than  the  murder  of  a  respectable  citizen  among  our- 
selves ;  but  where  is  the  Cicero  that  shall  embalm  even  the 
minutest  details  in  his  immortal  words,  and  transmit  them  to 
posterity ;  to  rouse  tiic  anger,  or  to  move  the  compassion  of  the 
reader  in  the  remotest  land,  and  through  all  time  ? 

If  we  refer  to  the  si)eeches  of  eminent  modern  lawyers,  we  shall 
find  that  our  interest  in  what  they  said  is  mainly  owing  to  them- 
selves, and  not  to  any  extrinsic  circumstances.  When  Erskine 
made  his  maiden  argument,  four  others  had  spoken  before  him  on 
the  same  side ;  and  these,  too,  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of 
that  time;  yet  their  words  jierished  with  the  breath  that  gave  them 
utterance,  and  his  alone  have  j)reserved  in  the  memory  of  general 
readers  any  recollection  of  that  trial.  The  Salem  tragedy  will  be 
known  to  ])osterity  only  as  Webster  has  depicted  it  Other  able 
men  addressed  the  jury,  but  who  now  can  name  them?  Ever  will 
our  imagination  ])e  haunted  with  the  vision  of  that  white-haired  old 
man,  lying  in  peaceful  slumber,  and  of  the  assassin  as  he  stealthily 
creeps  through  the  moonlit  apartments,  '  now  in  glimmer  and  now 
in  p:loom.' 

The  orator,  indeed,  like  the  poet,  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  said 
to  be  a  creator.  The  materials  may  be  ready  to  his  hand,  but  he 
must  give  them  shai)e  and  symmetry.  He  is  to  clothe  the  skeleton 
with  llesh,  to  breathe  into  its  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  send  it 
forth,  a  Venus,  the  perfection  of  feminine  grace,  or  an  Apollo,  radi- 
ant with  manly  beauty.  In  his  mouth  words  have  a  power  which 
they  have  not  in  the  mouths  of  other  men.  Does  he  speak  to  you 
of  the  wrongs  inilicted  by  some  hard-hearted  oppressor,  your  brow 
grows  black  with  rage.  Does  he  tell  of  the  misery  endured  by- 
some  poor  patient  man,  the  tears  are  droj^fiing  unaware  from  your 
eyes.  Is  he  describing  a  transaction  in  a  distant  ])lacc,  it  is  passing 
before  you.  The  past  gives  up  its  dead  at  his  bidding.  The  dim 
shadows  of  the  future  become  life-like  and  real.  He  sees  deeper 
than  other  men  into  the  heart  of  man.  lie  is  better  able  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  peculiar  to  the  individual  and  what  is  com- 
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mon  to  the  race ;  and  hence  his  words  have  an  interest  long  afler 
the  events  which  gave  them  their  origin  have  passed  away  and 
heen  forgotten.  Let  such  a  man  speak  upon  ever  so  humble  a 
theme,  and  all  within  the  sound  of  his  voice  are  irresistibly  attracted 
to  listen.  His  logic  may  be  bad,  his  rhetoric  rude,  his  manner 
uncouth ;  but  there  is  some  secret  power,  some  indefinable  charm, 
which  we  can  bring  to  the  test  of  no  analysis,  and  whose  presence 
we  only  recognize  when  it  has  become  too  late  to  resist ;  when  we 
are  its  captives,  fettered  and  helpless. 

If  what  we  have  said  be  true,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  character  of  judicial  tribunals,  or  in  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  discussed  before  them,  that  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the 
dearth  of  forensic  orators.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  question 
is  answered,  when  we  remember  that  Nature  cannot  be  forced  to 
bestow  her  gifts ;  that  as  Greece  had  but  one  Demosthenes,  and 
Rome  but  one  Cicero,  we  must  now  patiently  wait  for  the  hour  and 
the  man. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  forensic  orators  it  is  necessary  that 
we  understand  the  nature  of  forensic  eloquence.  Its  peculiar 
province  should  be  definitely  marked  out.  The  advocate,  in 
addressing  a  jury,  occupies  a  very  different  position  from  him 
who  addresses  a  popular  or  a  deliberative  assembly.  He  is  speak- 
ing to  a  body  of  men  too  small  to  be  affected  by  that  contagious 
sympathy  which  oftentimes  produces  such  wonderful  results  upon 
men  when  collected  together  in  masses.  They  are  sitting  before 
him  as  judges,  and  judges  too  of  a  simple  matter  of  fact  In 
the  result  they  have  no  personal  interest  It  is  but  rarely  that  an 
elective  appeal  to  their  passions  can  be  made.  Little  use  can 
be  made  of  those  vague  but  customary  phrases  which  so  pow- 
erfully affect  the  feelings  of  the  partisan  and  devotee.  The  point 
at  issue  is  usually  a  simple  and  definite  one,  and  the  relevancy  or 
irrelevancy  of  an  argument  is  easily  seen.  They  are  not  to  decide 
whether  certain  general  propositions  be  true  or  false.  They  are  not 
to  deal  with  general  principles,  but  with  facts.  Hence  the  sphere  of 
the  advocate  is  narrow  and  circumscribed,  and  he  can  show  only  the 
acuteness,  not  the  depth  and  the  comprehensiveness,  of  his  intellect 

Among  the  most  important  qualities  of  the  advocate  must  be 
ranked  that  of  making  a  clear  statement  of  facts.  He  who  is 
unable  to  do  this  can  never  be  successful  at  the  bar.  But  he  is  to 
do  something  more.  Amidst  the  multitude  of  circumstances  he 
must  select  those  which  are  the  most  favorable  for  his  purposes, 
and  bringing  them  prominently  into  view,  keep  as  much  as  possible 
all  others  out  of  sight  Here  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  subtilty.  The  facts  are  all  before  the  jury.  The  advocate 
cannot,  like  the  historian,  totally  suppress  such  as  make  against 
himself  Hume's  defence  of  the  Stuarts,  admirable  as  it  is,  could 
never  have  produced  conviction  in  the  mind  of  one  who  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  dynasty.  He  told 
his  readers  but  a  part  of  what  he  knew,  and  so  told  even  that,  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  an  absolute  fklsehood.     It  is  by  the  skilful 
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arrangement,  and  not  by  tlia  total  suppression  of  facts,  that  the 
advocate  accomplishes  hia  purpose. 

No  one  who  haa  ever  been  present  in  our  courts  can  have  failed 
to  obaerve  what  great  advantage  this  power  of  stating  clearly,  and 
arranging  skilfully,  gives  to  him  who  possesses  it.  A  great  number 
of  witnesses  have  been  examined,  and  their  testimony,  consisiiDg 
partly  of  opinion  and  partly  of  fact,  comprising  a  thousand  minute 
particulars,  often  discrejiant  and  sometimes  directly  contradictorj',  is 
to  be  harmonized,  and  formed  into  a  consistent  whole.  At  the  same 
time  evidence  is  to  be  weighed  agamst  evidence  Comparisons  are 
to  be  made  respecting  the  credibibty  of  witnesses,  and  the  bearing 
of  apparently  trivial  circumstances  is  to  be  ascertained.  This 
process,  difficult  as  it  is,  even  where  ample  time  has  been  given  for 
collation  and  arrangement,  becomes  doubly  so  when  all  this  mass 
of  testimony  is  to  be  presented  to  the  jury  upon  the  instant,  and  not 
only  perspicuously  stated,  but  staled  in  such  a  manner  that  while 
every  thing  favorable  is  placed  distinctly  before  them,  every  thing 
unfavorable  is  kept  in  the  back-ground.  In  tracing  the  connection 
of  the  parts,  the  unity  of  the  whole  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  nor  so 
much  time  given  to  the  details,  that  we  cannot  see  the  design 
except  by  laboriously  joining  together  the  fragments.  Nothing  but 
the  greatest  quickness  of  perception,  a  memory  both  retentive  and 
ready,  and  the  ability  to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  bearings  of  facts, 
can  prevent  the  advocate  from  becoming  embarrassed  by  the  intri- 
cate details  ;  and  in  consequence,  ■wearying  the  jury  with  the  men- 
tion of  unimportant  particulars,  and  confusing  them  by  the  involved 
and  perplexed  nature  of  hia  comments. 

Closely  connected  with-this  power  of  clear  statement  is  another 
scarcely  less  important,  that  of  graphic  description.  Minute  portrai- 
ture of  character  is  impossible.  The  advocate  cannot  balance 
qualities  by  the  hour,  weighing  in  opposite  scales  with  scnipulotis 
accuracy  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  man  he  is  describing.  A 
single  stroke  must  take  the  place  of  a  thousand  delicate  touches. 
He  speaks  the  mystical  word,  and  the  heart  of  the  man  lies  open 
before  us.  Another  seeks  in  vain  for  the  charm,  and  fatigues  every 
body  with  his  catalogue  of  lifeless  epithets.  What  is  true  in 
describing  character,  is  also  true  in  describing  events.  Yet  few 
men  excel  in  both  kinds  of  description.  No  man  paints  character 
better  than  Clarendon,  and  no  historian  so  utterly  fails  in  letting  us 
know  what  his  heroes  did.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  the  latter 
power  consists.  It  is  not  in  the  mere  selection  of  terms.  In  the 
one  case  the  words  raise  within  us  no  definite  conception.  Like 
windows  of  ground-gloss,  they  are  opaque,  and  allow  nothing  to  be 
seen  through  them.  We  see  the  glass,  but  we  see  nothing  beyond 
it.  In  the  latter,  they  are  clear  and  transparent.  We  look  not  at 
them,  but  at  Uie  landscape  that  lies  beyond.  They  become  what 
they  originally  were,  the  very  [lictures  of  our  thoughts.  Like 
Rebecca  relating  to  the  wounded  knight  the  incidents  of  the  fight, 
the  advocate  must  seize  on  the  prominent  features,  and,  sketching 
them  vividly,  leave  the  imagination  to  fill  up  the  outlines. 
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The  successful  advocate  must  also  be  a  man  of  quick  sensibility. 
He  must,  for  the  time  being,  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  his 
client.  To  many  men  this  is  impossible.  Cold  and  unim passioned, 
the  joys  or  sorrows  of  others  produce  in  them  but  little  emotion. 
By  one  of  this  temperament,  the  wrongs  of  his  client  are  described 
with  an  unruffled  countenance  and  an  unfaltering  voice. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  man  of  enlarged  mind  can  feel  no  very 
deep  interest  in  the  result  of  many  of  those  disputes  which  seem 
to  the  immediate  parties  of  the  very  highest  consequence.  Yet  it 
is  equally  true  that  he  who  can  most  completely  identify  himself 
with  his  client,  will  be  most  successful.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  advocate  must  use  the  same  language  that  his  client 
would  use.  What  would  seem  very  natural  and  proper  in  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  would  seem  unnatural  and  forced  if  spoken  by 
the  former.  As  the  smallest  object  held  close  to  the  eye  appears  of 
vast  size,  so  every  thing  connected  with  our  own  interest  assumes 
an  importance  entirely  disproportioned  to  its  real  value.  To  the 
poor  man  the  robbery  of  his  hen-roost  is  of  far  more  consequence 
than  the  overthrow  of  a  distant  empire.  Nor  would  he  think  the 
most  glowing  language  misapplied  in  the  description  of  his  loss. 
The  more  just  the  advocate's  perception  of  the  relative  value  of 
things,  the  quicker  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  the  less  inclined  will 
he  be  to  sympathize  with  his  client,  and  to  indulge  in  that  inflated 
style  which  the  latter  would  himself  use.  Hence  he  may  appear 
to  the  parties  interested,  cold  and  indifferent,  when  in  fact  he  has 
adopted  the  only  course  that  would  save  him  from  the  open  ridicule 
of  the  court  and  jury. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  entered  more  entirely  into  the  feelings  of 
his  client  than  Erskine.  The  fear  of  compromising  his  dignity, 
by  appearing  deeply  interested  in  trivial  matters,  he  never  felt. 
Without  passing  over  the  limits  prescribed  by  good  taste,  he  was 
ever  earnest  and  impassioned.  This  warmth  and  sensibility,  while 
they  gave  him  that  influence  over  a  jury  which  earnestness  always 
exerts,  preserved  him  from  those  mere  oratorical  displays  which  men 
of  colder  temperaments  are  apt  to  make.  In  all  his  pleadings,  he  never 
introduces  a  topic  to  show  his  own  learning  or  eloquence.  There 
is  no  brilliant  declamation,  composed  in  the  closet,  and  thrown  in 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  admiration  of  the  audience.  Every 
thing  seems  naturally  to  arise  from  the  subject,  and  tends  to  help 
forward  the  ar^iment.  He  speaks  just  as  he  would  have  spoken 
had  he  been  ar*iuing  his  own  cause;  never  using  those  gaudy  deco- 
rations, or  seeking  those  fanciful  illustrations,  which  suggest  them- 
selves only  to  the  cool  and  indifl^erent  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  contrast  in  this  respect,  between  him  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  Sir  James,  when  at  the  bar,  never  lost  sight  of  himself. 
Between  himself  and  his  client  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed, 
which  he  never  could  bridge  over.  His  famous  oration  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Petien  was  a  learned,  ingenious,  and  in  some  parts  an 
eloquent  performance ;  but  much  of  it  would  have  found  quite  as 
appropriate  a  place  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Laws  of  Nations.     So 
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within  doors  and  without  all  those  varieties  of  juvenile  frolics  and 
pastimes  which  have  attended  the  system  of  popular  instruction 
from  the  time  of  the  first  academician ;  and  the  ear  of  the  passer-by 
was  at  all  times  agreeably  entertained  with  the  hum  of  infantile 
voices  rehearsing  that  most  difficult  of  all  lessons,  the  alphabet. 
Now  and  then  from  the  inner  sanctum  or  closet,  inhabited  by  a  troop 
of  fVolicsome  rats,  might  be  heard  a  series  of  concussions,  sounding 
ominously  of  birchen -rods  and  apple-tree  switches,  which,  accom- 
panied with  the  sound  of  a  young  voice  pitched  to  the  highest  key 
of  opposition  and  dissent,  gave  token  that  some  luckless  urchin  was 
undergoing  the  operation  of  being  pelted  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Pelt.  In 
short,  our  pedagogue,  though  quite  a  young  man,  soon  acquired  from 
the  boys  the  appellation  of  *01d  Nick;*  but  while  the  victims  of 
his  scholastic  fury  regarded  him  a  very  devil  in  human  form,  the 
good  matrons  of  the  village  canonized  him  as  a  second  Solomon ;  a 
distinction  which  he  merited,  at  least  in  the  observance  of  the  pro- 
verbial injunction,  *  spare  not  the  rod;*  an  mterpolation  in  Holy 
Writ,  as  we  have  whilom  thought,  that  is  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance. 
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Love  in  my  heart  hath  lit  his  quenchless  brand ; 

Oh !  by  his  power  might  I  transformed  be, 
I  would  become  a  mirror  in  thy  hand, 

So  thy  bright  eyes  might  ever  gaze  on  me. 


XI. 


Or  I  would  be  the  odors  that  repose 
Amid  the  clustering  tresses  of  thy  hair ; 

Or  the  thin  veil  that  o'er  thy  bosom  flows. 
And  envious  hides  the  ivory  treasures  there. 


III. 


Or  I  would  be  the  scarf  that  round  thee  waves, 
The  robe  whose  folds  thy  peerless  form  caress ; 

The  happy  rivulet  thy  charms  that  laves, 
And  to  its  breast  enfolds  thy  loveliness. 


IV. 


Or  I  would  choose  the  blissful  destiny 

Of  those  fair  pearls  that  twine  thy  neck  more  fair ; 
Or  e^en  the  sandal  'neath  thy  tread  would  be, 

So  I  thy  beauteous  form  might  proudly  b«ir. 
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THE   GOLDEN   WORDS   OF  rYTHAGORAS. 


Tus  'golden  words'  of  PTTBA.aoiiA.s.  or  the  Oreek  hexameters  containing  the  main  precepts  of  thatmysteri- 
oun  philosopher,  were  the  moat  famous  among  the  brief  didactic  compositions  of  antiquity,  and  they  have 
been  repeatedly  translated  into  almost  every  cultivated  language  Mxiong  the  znoderna.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Proverbs  of  S01.0MOK.  it  would  be  difficult  elsewhere  to  find  so  much  and  so  various  sententioos  wisdom 
comprised  in  so  brief  a  space.  From  their  wide  celebrity,  therefore,  and  their  intrinsic  merit,  1  have  thought 
that  another  and  very  faithful  version  might  be  neither  saperfluouB  nor  unacceptable.  „ 

JrOXtTOOH. 


First  to  the  deathless  gods  be  honor  due ; 

Next  to  thine  oath  with  zealous  awe  be  true  : 

To  heroes  then  and  each  infernal  shade 

Be  all  established  ritual  worship  paid. 

Honor  thy  parents  and  thy  kin,  and  take 

Him  to  thy  heart,  who  lives  for  virtue^s  sake. 

Yield  to  mild  words  and  works  of  useful  end, 

Nor  for  a  sh'ght  oflence  forsake  thy  friend  ; 

Since  soon,  most  soon !  inevitable  Fate 

Will  render  vain  alike  thy  love  or  hate. 

Remember  well  a  constant  watch  to  keep 

O'er  wrath,  and  lust,  and  appetite,  and  sleep. 

Stoop  to  no  meanness,  or  with  others  joined, 

Or  by  thyself,  but  reverence  thine  own  mind. 

Attend  thine  every  act  with  earnest  heed, 

And  practice  justice  both  in  word  and  deed. 

Remember  all  must  die,  and  while  you  live 

At  limes  be  close  ;  at  others  freely  give. 

Those  ills  the  gods  have  destined  for  thy  lot 

Endure  with  patient  mind,  and  murmur  not ; 

But  heal  them  \S  thou  canst,  and  ever  know 

The  good  receive  a  trifling  share  o(  wo. 

Be  not  amazed  to  see  the  human  breast 

By  many  tenets,  good  and  bad,  possessed, 

Nor  let  them  bind  thy  steps.    Be  calm  and  mild, 

Even  though  thine  ear  with  falsehood  be  defiled. 

Let  none  persuade  thee,  or  to  do,  or  say 

Aught  to  thy  hurt :  take  counsel  ere  thou  lay 

Thy  plans  in  act,  lest  silly  things  be  done. 

But  leave  the  fool  in  headlong  haste  to  run. 

What  thou  attemptest,  know  ;  what 's  needful  learn ; 

Thus  shall  thy  happy  life  glide  smooth  through  ev^y  turn. 

Guard  well  thy  health,  inestimable  prize ! 
With  temperate  drink,  and  food,  and  exercise. 
(I  call  that  temperate  whjch  begets  no  pain.) 
Addict  thyself  to  diet  neat  and  plain. 
Shun  all  that  hurts  green  Envy  s  vision  :  flee 
Ill-timed  and  vulgar  waste ;  yet  scorn  to  be 
A  soulless  niggard.    In  each  point  pursue 
The  golden  mean,  and  to  thyself  be  true. 
Take  not  sof\  slumber  to  thy  yielding  eyes 
Ere  that  day's  conduct  thrice  thou  scrutinize. 
*  Where  have  I  erred  ?  what  done  ?  or  what  passed  by  ? ' 
Thus  search  thine  acts  throughout  with  careful  eye. 
If  bad,  thy  spirit  pierce  with  sorrow's  dart ; 
If  good,  rejoice  in  thy  approving  heart. 

Live  by  these  teachings  :  these  will  guide  thy  feet 
Along  the  path  that  leads  to  Virtue's  seat. 
By  him  I  swear,  who  to  our  knowledge  gave 
The  fount  of  Nature's  ever-flowing  wave, 
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The  great  quaternion.*    Supplianlly  ask 

or  God  a  ble^in^ ;  then  approach  thy  task. 

Master  these  precepts,  andf  thy  liberal  ken 

Shall  scan  the  essence  both  of  gods  and  men, 

Their  reach  and  limits ;  and  thine  eyes  shall  see 

Nature  in  all  alike,  all  harmony. 

No  balfied  hope  shall  then  extort  thy  sighs, 

Or  aug^ht  escape  thy  penetrating  eyes. 

Thou  'It  see  the  selt'-wrought  sorrows  of  thy  kind, 

To  blessing  nigh  them  obstinately  blind. 

Few  find  the  path  of  exit  from  their  wo ; 

But  deaf.  Fate-frenzied,  onward  still  they  go. 

Like  balls  unstable,  here  and  there  they  roll, 

While  woes  unnumbered  fasten  on  the'  soul. 

For  ever  bv  their  side  stands  fatal  Strife, 

Grows  with  their  growth,  and  desolates  their  life. 

Great  Jove !  from  what  sad  ills  would  mca  be  free, 

Did  all  but  know  their  state  and  destiny! 

But  courage,  thou !  from  Heaven  otir  beinf^  springs  ; 
To  us  great  Nature  shows  her  treasured  things. 
If  these  be  thine,  upon  my  words  repose, 
And  save  thy  spirit  from  tncse  mortal  woes. 
Kschew  unhallowed  meats,  once  more  I  urge, 
Whether  the  body  or  the  soul  thou  'dst  purge. 
On  Action's  car,  throughout  thy  whole  career, 
Let  Knowledge  sit  —  life's  noblest  charioteer. 
Then  from  this  clay  thou  Mt  soar  to  yon  free  sky, 
A  deathless  god,  endiadcm'd  on  high. 


FORENSIC     ELOQUENCE. 


Hy     A    NRW    C'^N  JKIIf-llCK. 


It  seems  not  a  little  strange,  at  first  thought,  that  the  speeches  of 
so  few  of  the  eminent  members  of  the  bar  have  been  collected  and 
published  in  a  distinct  form.  Even  including  those  of  Erskine,  we 
doubt  whether  the  whole  would  amount  to  a  dozen  volumes. 
Whoever  possesses  a  copy  of  the  English  State  Trials  will  find  in 
it  by  far  the  most  complete  collection  to  be  found  in  our  language. 
It  certainly  may  well  excite  surprise  that  a  profession  so  numeiouSy 
many  of  whose  members  both  in  England  and  in  this  country  stand 
in  the  foremost  mnk  of  distinguished  men,  and  who  seem  compelled 
almost  perforce  to  be  orators,  should  have  given  so  little  to  the  worid 
that  is  worthy  of  i)rescrvation.  To  what  cause  is  this  to  be  attribu- 
ted ?  Not,  surely,  to  any  want  of  talent,  nor  to  any  defects  of  edu- 
cation. Nor  is  the  answer  sometimes  given,  that  the  public  in 
general  feel  little  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  judicial  tribunals. 
satisfactory.  We  readily  admit  that  the  great  majority  of  civil 
cases  are  not  very  attractive,  except  to  the  profession,  ana  to  those 
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who  have  something  at  stake.  Most  men  are  too  busy  to  spend 
much  time  in  witnessing  the  ordinary  displays  of  legal  gladiator- 
ship.  But  our  courts  of  justice  are  by  no  means  entirely  deserted. 
Scarcely  any  cause  is  so  dull  that  some  are  not  attracted  to  listen ; 
and  certainly,  the  causes  that  come  before  our  juries  are  oftentimes 
of  the  very  highest  importance.  Not  only  the  property,  the  liberty, 
and  the  lives  of  individuals  depend  upon  their  decisions,  but  prm- 
ciples  are  then  settled  involving  the  welfare  of  communities,  and 
the  preservation  of  government. 

Hume  has  somewhere  said,  that  among  a  rude  people  the  judicial 
is  of  more  consequence  than  the  legislative  power.  This  remark 
may  with  greater  truth  be  made  of  a  people  far  advanced  in  civili- 
zation, where  the  laws  have  become  *  so  complicated  that  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  them  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  labor  of  years. 
With  us,  the  people  and  the  law-makers  are  one.  So  long  as  our 
present  form  of  government  remains,  the  citizen  will  find  nothing 
oppressive  in  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  is  in  the  application  of  the 
law  to  individual  cases ;  in  the  exercise  of  that  license  of  discretion 
necessarily  vested  in  the  judge,  that  the  danger  lies.  The  day  of 
legislative  tyranny  has  passed  by.  The  highest  executive  ofiicer 
in  the  government  cannot  take  a  dollar  from  the  poor  man's  pocket 
without  an  equivalent.  Nor  can  judges  now  imprison  without  trial 
and  execute  without  conviction.  If  men  would  tyrannize  over  their 
fellows,  they  must  do  it  under  the  forms  of  law.  The  power  to 
oppress  has  changed  hands,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  law  has 
become  more  powerful  than  its  maker.  He  is  to  decide  upon  its 
meaning,  and  can  give  it  such  construction  as  will  best  suit  his  own 
purposes.  In  the  vast  abyss  of  precedents  he  will  ever  be  able  to 
find  those  that  will  give  him  a  show  of  authority  for  what  he  wishes 
to  do,  and  can  shelter  himself  from  impeachment  behind  subtle 
technical  distinctions.  In  fide,  there  is  no  man  in  the  State  who 
can  so  trample  on  the  rights  of  others  as  an  able,  unscrupulous 
judpje. 

That  the  great  power  thus  entrusted  to  our  judiciary  has  in  our 
time  rarely  been  abused,  we  readily  admit  The  fact  is  honorable 
alike  to  the  judges  and  to  our  age.  Many  causes  have  concurred 
to  produce  it,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  potent  is  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  which  is  not  entirely  unheard  in  the  halls  of  justice.  But 
however  learned  and  upright  the  judges  may  be,  their  tremendous 
power  to  do  mischief,  if  they  be  so  disposed,  is  indisputable.  They 
say  even  to  the  omnipotence  of  our  national  and  state  legislatures, 
'  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther.* 

If  then  it  be  true,  that  in  no  former  age  has  the  judiciary  occu- 
pied so  high  a  rank  amidst  the  departments  of  government ;  that 
never  before  were  so  many  questions  affecting  not  only  individuals 
but  nations  subjected  to  its  decision ;  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  the  displays  of  the  advocate  will  be  more  brilliant  and  effective, 
as  the  sphere  of  his  exertions  becomes  wider.  It  certainly  must  be 
attributable  to  himself  that  his  forensic  efforts  have  neither  present 
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interest  nor  permanent  value.     The  stimuli  of  an  exciting  theme, 
and  an  attentive  audience,  arc  rarely  wanting. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  deny  that  a  large  class  of  litigated 
cases  affords  but  little  scope  for  displays  of  oratorical  ability.  No 
art  of  counsel  can  dignify  them  or  render  them  attractive.  Yet  we 
know  that  many  of  the  forensic  arguments  of  antiquity,  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  as  perfect  models  of  this  species  of  com- 
position, were  s^x^ken  on  occasions  that  excited  no  great  degree  of 
public  interest.  Of  them  we  must  sviy,  mate riem  reponahat  opus.  It 
is  the  perfection  of  the  style,  the  felicity  of  the  arrangement,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  parts,  that  chiefly  commend  them  to  our  admi- 
ration. The  occasions  that  gave  them  birth  passed  away  with  the 
other  passing  events  of  the  hour ;  but  they  are  imperishable.  There 
is  the  vitality  of  genius  in  them.  We  see  every  where  the  master- 
hand  of  the  orator.  The  assassination  of  a  nobleman  was  not  so 
uncommon  an  occurrence  at  Rome  as  to  excite  greater  alarm  and 
indignation  than  the  murder  of  a  respectable  citizen  among  our- 
selves ;  but  where  is  the  Cicero  that  shall  embalm  even  the 
minutest  details  in  his  immortal  words,  and  transmit  them  to 
posterity;  to  rouse  tlie  anger,  or  to  move  the  compa^ssion  of  the 
reader  in  the  remotest  land,  and  through  all  time  ? 

If  we  refer  to  the  si)eeches  of  eminent  modern  lawyers,  VFe  shall 
find  that  our  interest  in  what  they  said  is  mainly  owing  to  them- 
selves, and  not  to  any  extrinsic  circumstances.  When  !Erskine 
made  his  maiden  artj^ument,  four  others  had  s]K)ken  before  him  on 
the  same  side;  and  these,  too,  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of 
that  time;  yet  their  words  perished  with  the  breath  that  gave  them 
utterance,  and  his  alone  have  preserved  in  the  memory  of  general 
readers  any  recollection  of  that  trial.  The  Salem  tragedy  will  be 
known  to  posterity  only  as  Webster  has  depicted  it.  Other  able 
men  addressed  the  jury,  but  who  now  can  name  them?  Ever  will 
our  imagination  be  haunted  with  the  vision  of  that  white-haired  old 
man,  lying  in  peaceful  slumber,  and  of  the  assassin  as  he  stealthily 
creeps  through  the  moonlit  apartments,  'now  in  glimmer  and  now 
in  gloom.' 

The  orator,  indeed,  like  the  poet,  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  said 
to  be  a  creator.  The  materials  may  be  ready  to  his  hand,  but  he 
must  give  them  sha])e  and  symmetry.  He  is  to  clothe  the  skeleton 
with  flesh,  to  breathe  into  its  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  send  it 
forth,  a  Venus,  the  perfctttion  of  feminine  grace,  or  an  Apollo,  radi- 
ant with  manly  beauty.  In  his  mouth  words  have  a  power  which 
they  have  not  in  the  mouths  of  other  men.  Does  he  speak  to  you 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  some  hard-hearted  oppressor,  your  brow 
grows  ])lack  with  raj^e.  Docs  he  tell  of  the  misery  endured  by 
some  poor  patient  man,  the  tears  are  dropfiing  unaware  from  your 
eyes.  Is  he  describing  a  transaction  in  a  distant  place,  it  is  passing 
before  you.  The  past  gives  up  its  dead  at  his  bidding.  The  dim 
shadows  of  the  future  become  liib-like  and  real.  He  sees  deeper 
than  other  men  into  the  lieart  of  man.  Ho  is  better  able  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  peculiar  to  the  individual  and  what  is  com- 
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mon  to  the  race ;  and  hence  his  words  have  an  interest  long  after 
the  events  which  gave  them  their  origin  have  passed  away  and 
been  forgotten.  Let  such  a  man  speak  upon  ever  so  humble  a 
theme,  and  all  within  the  sound  of  his  voice  are  irresistibly  attracted 
to  listen.  His  logic  may  be  bad,  his  rhetoric  rude,  his  manner 
uncouth ;  but  there  is  some  secret  power,  some  indefinable  charm, 
which  we  can  bring  to  the  test  of  no  analysis,  and  whose  presence 
we  only  recognize  when  it  has  become  too  late  to  resist ;  when  we 
are  its  captives,  fettered  and  helpless. 

If  what  we  have  said  be  true,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  character  of  judicial  tribunals,  or  in  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  discussed  before  them,  that  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the 
dearth  of  forensic  orators.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  question 
is  answered,  when  we  remember  that  Nature  cannot  be  forced  to 
bestow  her  gifts ;  that  as  Greece  had  but  one  Demosthenes,  and 
Rome  but  one  Cicero,  we  must  now  patiently  wait  for  the  hour  and 
the  man. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  forensic  orators  it  is  necessary  that 
we  understand  the  nature  of  forensic  eloquence.  Its  peculiar 
province  should  be  definitely  marked  out.  The  advocate,  in 
addressing  a  jury,  occupies  a  very  difierent  position  from  him 
who  addresses  a  popular  or  a  deliberative  assembly.  He  is  speak- 
ing to  a  body  of  men  too  small  to  be  afiected  by  that  contagious 
sympathy  which  oftentimes  produces  such  wonderful  results  upon 
men  when  collected  together  in  masses.  They  are  sitting  before 
him  as  judges,  and  judges  too  of  a  simple  matter  of  fact  In 
the  result  they  have  no  personal  interest  It  is  but  rarely  that  an 
effective  appeal  to  their  passions  can  be  made.  Little  use  can 
be  made  of  those  vague  but  customary  phrases  which  so  pow- 
erfully affect  the  feelings  of  the  partisan  and  devotee.  The  point 
at  issue  is  usually  a  simple  and  definite  one,  and  the  relevancy  or 
irrelevancy  of  an  argument  is  easily  seen.  They  are  not  to  decide 
whether  certain  general  propositions  be  true  or  false.  They  are  not 
to  deal  with  general  principles,  but  with  facts.  Hence  the  sphere  of 
the  advocate  is  narrow  and  circumscribed,  and  he  can  show  only  the 
acuteness,  not  the  depth  and  the  comprehensiveness,  of  his  intellect 

Among  the  most  important  qualities  of  the  advocate  must  be 
ranked  that  of  making  a  clear  statement  of  facts.  He  who  is 
unable  to  do  this  can  never  be  successful  at  the  bar.  But  he  is  to 
do  something  more.  Amidst  the  multitude  of  circumstances  he 
must  select  those  which  are  the  most  favorable  for  his  purposes, 
and  bringing  them  prominently  into  view,  keep  as  much  as  possible 
all  others  out  of  sight  Here  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  subtilty.  The  facts  are  all  before  the  jury.  The  advocate 
cannot,  like  the  historian,  totally  suppress  such  as  make  against 
himself  Hume's  defence  of  the  Stuarts,  admirable  as  it  is,  could 
never  have  produced  conviction  in  the  mind  of  one  who  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  dynasty.  He  told 
his  readers  but  a  part  of  what  he  knew,  and  so  told  even  that,  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  an  absolute  fiedsehood.     It  is  by  the  skilful 
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arrangement,  and  not  by  the  total  suppression  of  facts,  that  the 
advocate  accomplishes  his  purpose. 

No  one  who  has  ever  been  present  in  our  courts  can  have  failed 
to  observe  what  great  advantage  this  power  of  stating  clearly,  and 
arranging  skilfully,  gives  to  him  who  possesses  it.  A  great  number 
of  witnesses  have  been  examined,  and  their  testimony,  consistijig 
partly  of  opinion  and  partly  of  fad,  comprising  a  ihcnisanii  minute 
particulars,  often  discrepant  and  sometimes  directly  contiadiclory.  is 
to  be  harmonized,  and  formed  into  a  consistent  whole.  At  the  same 
time  evidence  is  to  be  weighed  against  evidence.  Comparisons  are 
to  be  made  respecting  the  credibility  of  witnesses,  and  the  bearing 
of  apparently  trivial  circumstances  is  to  be  ascertained.  This 
process,  ditficult  as  it  is,  even  ^here  ample  time  has  been  given  for 
collation  and  arrangement,  becomes  doubly  so  when  all  this  mass 
of  testimony  is  to  be  presented  to  the  jury  upon  the  instant,  and  not 
only  perspicuously  stated,  but  stated  in  such  a  manner  that  while 
every  thing  favorable  is  placed  distinctly  before  them,  every  tiling 
unfavorable  is  kept  in  the  back-ground.  In  tracing  the  connection 
of  the  parts,  the  unity  of  the  whole  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  nor  so 
much  time  given  to  the  details,  that  we  cannot  see  the  design 
except  by  laboriously  joining  together  the  fragments.  Nothing  but 
the  greatest  quickness  of  perception,  a  memory  both  retentive  and 
ready,  and  the  ability  to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  bearings  of  facts, 
can  prevent  the  advocate  from  becoming  embarrassed  by  the  intri- 
cate details  ;  and  in  consequence,  wearying  the  jury  with  the  men- 
tion of  unimportant  particniars,  and  confusing  them  by  the  involved 
and  perplexed  nature  of  his  comments. 

Closely  connected  withlhis  power  of  clear  statement  is  anotlier 
scarcely  less  important,  that  of  graphic  description.  Minnie  porUai- 
ture  of  character  is  impossible.  The  advocate  cannot  balance 
qualities  by  the  hour,  weighing  in  opposite  scales  with  scrupulous 
accuracy  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  man  he  is  describing.  A 
single  stroke  must  take  the  place  of  a  thousand  deUcate  touches. 
He  speaks  the  mystical  word,  and  the  heart  of  the  man  lioa  open 
before  us.  Another  seeks  in  vain  for  the  charm,  and  fatigues  every 
body  with  his  catalogue  of  Lifeless  epithets.  What  is  true  in 
describing  character,  is  also  true  in  describing  events.  Yet  few 
men  excel  in  both  kinds  of  description.  No  man  paints  characler 
better  than  Clarendon,  and  no  historian  so  utterly  fails  in  letting  w» 
know  what  his  heroes  did.  It  is  dilHcidt  to  say  in  what  the  latter 
power  consists.  It  is  not  in  the  mere  selection  of  terms.  In  the 
one  case  the  words  raise  within  us  no  definite  conception.  Like 
windows  of  ground-glass,  they  are  opaque,  and  allow  nothing  to  be 
Been  through  them.  We  see  the  glass,  but  we  see  nothing  beyond 
it  In  the  latter,  they  are  clear  and  transparent.  We  look  not  at 
them,  but  at  the  landscape  that  lies  beyond.  They  become  what 
they  originally  were,  the  very  pictines  of  our  thoughts.  Like 
Rebecca  relating  to  the  wounded  knight  the  incidents  of  the  fight, 
the  advocate  must  seize  on  the  prominent  features,  and,  sketching 
them  vividly,  leave  the  imagination  to  fill  up  the  outlines. 
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The  successful  advocate  must  also  be  a  man  of  quick  sensibility. 
He  must,  for  the  time  being,  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  his 
client.  To  many  men  this  is  impossible.  Cold  and  unim passioned, 
the  joys  or  sorrows  of  others  produce  in  them  but  little  emotion. 
By  one  of  this  temperament,  the  wrongs  of  his  client  are  described 
with  an  unruffled  countenance  and  an  unfaltering  voice. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  man  of  enlarged  mind  can  feel  no  very 
deep  interest  in  the  result  of  many  of  those  disputes  which  seem 
to  the  immediate  parties  of  the  very  highest  consequence.  Yet  it 
is  equally  true  that  he  who  can  most  completely  identify  himself 
with  his  client,  will  be  most  successful.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  advocate  must  use  the  same  language  that  his  client 
would  use.  What  would  seem  very  natural  and  proper  in  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  would  seem  unnatural  and  forced  if  spoken  by 
the  former.  As  the  smallest  object  held  close  to  the  eye  appears  of 
vast  size,  so  every  thing  connected  with  our  own  interest  assumes 
an  importance  entirely  disproportioned  to  its  real  value.  To  the 
poor  man  the  robbery  of  his  hen-roost  is  of  far  more  consequence 
than  the  overthrow  of  a  distant  empire.  Nor  would  he  think  the 
most  glowing  language  misapplied  in  the  description  of  his  loss. 
The  more  just  the  advocate's  perception  of  the  relative  value  of 
things,  the  quicker  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  the  less  inclined  will 
he  be  to  sympathize  with  his  client,  and  to  indulge  in  that  inflated 
style  which  the  latter  would  himself  use.  Hence  he  may  appear 
to  the  parties  interested,  cold  and  indifferent,  when  in  fact  he  has 
adopted  the  only  course  that  would  save  him  from  the  open  ridicule 
of  the  court  and  jury. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  entered  more  entirely  into  the  feelings  of 
his  client  than  Erskine.  The  fear  of  compromising  his  dignity, 
by  appearing  deeply  interested  in  trivial  matters,  he  never  felt. 
Without  passing  over  the  limits  prescribed  by  good  taste,  he  was 
ever  earnest  and  impassioned.  This  warmth  and  sensibility,  while 
they  gave  him  that  influence  over  a  jury  which  earnestness  always 
exerts,  preserved  him  from  those  mere  oratorical  displays  which  men 
of  colder  temperaments  are  apt  to  make.  In  all  his  pleadings,  he  never 
introduces  a  topic  to  show  his  own  learning  or  eloquence.  There 
is  no  brilliant  declamation,  composed  in  the  closet,  and  thrown  in 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  admiration  of  the  audience.  Every 
thing  seems  naturally  to  arise  from  the  subject,  and  tends  to  help 
forward  the  ar^iment.  He  speaks  just  as  he  would  have  spoken 
had  he  been  ari2;uing  his  own  cause;  never  using  those  gaudy  deco- 
rations, or  seeking  those  fanciful  illustrations,  which  suggest  them- 
selves only  to  the  cool  and  indifferent  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  contrast  in  this  respect,  between  him  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  Sir  James,  when  at  the  bar,  never  lost  sight  of  himself. 
Between  himself  and  his  client  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed, 
which  he  never  could  bridge  over.  His  famous  oration  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Petien  was  a  learned,  ingenious,  and  in  some  parts  an 
eloquent  performance ;  but  much  of  it  would  have  found  quite  as 
appropriate  a  place  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Laws  of  Nations.     So 
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Sroseciition,  that  Mr.  Petien  is  said  to  have  complained  bitterly  that 
e  was  sacrificed  to  the  personal  vanity  of  tlie  advocate. 
There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  something  a  little  ludicrous  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  man  pleading  with  the  greatest  vehemcnoe  and 
energy  in  defence  of  tliose  interests  which  he  would  have  attacked 
■with  equal  vehemence  and  energy  had  he  been  retained  upon  the 
other  side.  To  superficial  observers  this  eameslness  and  apparent 
conviction  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause  seem  feigned.  Yet  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  he  is  per- 
fectly sincere.  He  acts  under  the  guidance  of  a  principle  which 
governs  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  couductof  every  man.  Every 
day  men  argue  in  support  of  ojiinions  which  they  have  adopted 
without  mature  consideration.  He  who  strives  to  convince  aoother 
of  the  truth  of  any  projiosilion,  however  unsuccessfnlly,  almost 
always  ends  by  convincing  himself  Many  a  religions  and  political 
disputant  has  become,  by  the  force  of  his  own  reasoning,  a  convert  to 
those  doctrines  'which  he  at  first  defended  only  in  sport.  With  the 
advocate  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  indiflerence  which  side  he  espouses. 
Nor  can  this  indifference  be  charged  upon  him  as  a  serious  oflence  ; 
it  is  but  rarely  possible  for  him  to  know  in  advance  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  his  cause ;  and  when,  by  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
the  facts  fully  appear,  liis  feelings  arc  then  loo  much  enlisted  to 
allow  him  to  weigh  the  arguments  with  impartiality.  Like  the 
soldier  on  the  battle-field,  he  is  but  illy  fitted,  in  the  ardor  of  the 
contest,  for  a  calm  investigation  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  be 
may  be  fighting  on  the  wrong  side. 

With  the  judge  the  case  is  entirely  different  He  sits  as  a 
moderator;  one  who  moderates  and  restrains  the  warmth  of  the 
contending  parlies.  It  is  his  duty  to  sum  up  impartially  and  dispas- 
sionately the  arguments  on  both  sides.  There  is  no  sight  in  the 
nniverse  of  greater  moral  sublimity  than  that  of  an  able,  upright, 
and  impartial  judge,  sitting  in  the  seat  of  judgment  Uis  clear  and 
capacious  intellect  disentangles  the  most  complicated  and  intricate 
questions.  He  penetrates  at  a  glance  through  the  subtle  sophistries 
of  the  advocate.  With  a  word  he  dissipates  the  spell  which  his 
ingenious  and  seemingly  unanswerable  reasoning  has  thrown  over 
the  minds  of  the  jury.  He  lifts  the  veil  from  successful  villainy, 
and  illumines  the  darkest  recesses  of  crime  with  a  fiood  of  light. 
Persecuted  innocence  reposes  at  his  feet  in  safety.*  The  high  and 
the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  his  sight,  as  in  the  sight  of  the 
great  Judge,  are  all  equal.  It  is  not  he  himself  that  speaks.  It  is 
the  law  that  speaks  through  him.  The  words  fall  from  his  calm  and 
passionless  lips  as  from  the  lips  of  a  marble  statue.  Human  sym- 
pathy and  feeling  he  puts  far  from  him,  as  delaying  or  diverting 
the  iree  course  of  justice.  He  ceases  to  be  a  mere  man.  He  13 
the  impersonation  of  law.  We  stand  before  him  as  in  the  presence 
of  a  divine  Power,  an  oracle  of  God,  whose  voice  is  uttering  the 
decrees  of  infinite  Wisdom. 

not  solely  by  the  strength  of  hia  reasoning  or  the  force  of  his 
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eloquence  Ihat  Ihe  advocate  persiiEides  the  jury.  They  have  like 
other  men  their  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  often  strong  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  unreasonable  ;  these  must  be  understood  and 
humored.  Tlieir  modes  of  ihought,  depending  upon  their  pursuits, 
their  position  In  society,  their  degree  of  inlellectual  cultivation,  are 
to  be  carefully  studied ;  their  countenances,  their  dress,  their  alti- 
tudes must  be  attentively  noticed.  He  who  passes  these  by  as 
matters  of  little  moment  will  often  find  himself  defeated  by  an 
opponent  far  his  inferior  in  learning  and  ability,  but  who  better 
understands  the  character  of  the  persons  whom  he  is  addressing. 
The  contrivances  of  counsel  to  obtain  ihe  good-will  of  the  jury  are 
sometimes  very  ingenious  aud  amusing.  It  was  said,  by  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  in  one  of  the  Eastern  ytates,  when  speaking  of  a 
learned  brother,  that  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  him  in  one 
respect.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  iising  tobacco,  and  when  engaged 
in  his  argument  would  turn  to  some  prominent  juryman  who  was  a 
lover  of  the  weed,  and  in  an  ofl-hnnd.  familiar  way,  ask  him  for  a 
quid.  The  juryman,  flattered  at  finding  such  a  similarity  of  tastes 
and  habits  between  himself  and  the  dignified  counsel,  would  follow 
the  example,  and  the  good  impression  made  on  his  mind  was  not 
(infrequently  transferred  from  the  advocate  to  his  cause.  Even  so 
eminent  an  orator  as  Patrick  Henry  did  not  disdain  to  have  recourse 
to  vulgar  phrases  and  vulgar  modes  of  pronunciation,  to  gain  the 
favorable  ear  of  the  illiterate  ;  and  Miss  Martineau  relates,  that 
Webster,  at  the  trial  of  the  Knapps,  made  careful  inquiries  into  the 
dispositions  and  pursuits  of  those  lo  whom  he  was  about  to  speak. 

Juries  often  complain,  and  with  great  justice,  of  the  lediousness 
and  proli.xity  of  the  speeches  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  listen. 
However  wearied  they  may  be,  they  can  express  their  dissatisfac- 
tion only  in  dumb  show.  Coughing  and  stamping,  and  the  other 
well  known  means,  to  which  other  audiences  resort  to  drive  away 
oratorical  bores,  are  forbidden  to  them.  So  long  as  the  advocate 
shall  choose  to  speak  to  them,  they  cannot  choose  but  hear.  Some- 
thing perhaps  should  be  ascribed  to  the  prejudices  of  clients,  who 
estimate  the  goodness  of  speeches  by  their  length,  and  who  think 
that  their  interests  have  been  neglected  because  little  has  been  said 
about  them.  It  should,  however,  be  home  in  mind,  that  although 
the  hearer  may  be  convinced  very  early  in  the  trial,  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  speaker  should  know  that  he  is  so  convinced.  He  is 
bound  by  his  duty  to  present  all  the  arguments  that  he  can  think  of, 
even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  those  whose  opinions  are  already 
formed.  But  for  the  sins  of  tautology  and  repetition,  which  are  so 
common  in  congress,  as  well  as  at  the  bar,  there  is  no  excuse. 

Of  all  the  eminent  lawyers  of  this  country,  Aaron  Burr  was  most 
distinguished  for  his  power  of  condensation.  Even  when  replying 
to  a  speech  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  (no  illogical  reasoner.)  which 
had  occupied  near  six  hours  in  its  delivery,  he  spoke  only  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  He  never  sacrificed  his  logic  to  his  rhetoric. 
Metaphors,  similes,  and  illustrations  of  all  kinds,  he  unsparingly 
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rejected,  when  they  contributed  nothing  to  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ment In  every  thing  he  said,  he  aimed  at  nn  euergetic  brevity. 
Strike  out  a  single  word  from  one  of  his  sentences  and,  like  an  arch 
that  has  lost  its  key-stone,  the  wliole  fabric  falls.  It  may  indeed  be 
questioned  whether  he  did  not  carry  his  love  of  brevity  to  excess, 
and  did  not  fall  into  the  error  of  clothing  his  thoughts  in  so  plain 
and  unadorned  a  dress  as  to  render  them  distasteful  to  tmcultivated 
minds. 

In  what  we  have  said,  we  have  had  reference  solely  to  arguments 
before  juries.  Arguments  before  judges  on  technical  points  of  law 
require  talents  of  a  very  different  order.  No  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  required.  There  is  no  necessity  for  graphic  descriptions. 
Brilliancy  of  imagination  and  warmth  of  coloring  are  but  stiimliling- 
blorks  in  the  advocate's  way.  There  is  no  dispute  about  the  facts. 
It  is  the  knowledge  of  precedents,  the  power  of  making  siibile  dis- 
tinctions, the  vigor  of  the  logic,  that  we  now  seek.  The  ability  lo 
make  comprehensive  generalizations,  which,  regardless  of  the  leller 
of  statutes  and  precedents,  shall  be  true  to  their  spirit,  is  indispen- 
sable. The  most  perfect  precision  in  the  use  of  terms  is  demanded, 
and  no  graces  of  language  can  supply  the  want  of  accurate  defini- 
tions. Tropes  and  figures  would  he  here  as  much  out  of  place  as  in 
the  demonstrations  of  Euclid.  The  aridity  of  Littleton  is  prefera- 
ble to  the  gorgeous  imagery  of  Burke.  The  end  indeed  is  persua- 
sion, but  it  is  persuasion  through  the  understanding. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  little  room  for 
comparison  between  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  senate  and  pulpil.  The  merits  of  the  forensic  orator  are 
peculiarly  his  own.  Those  qualities  which  most  attract  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world  are  by  no  means  those  which  most  conduce  to 
his  success  in  his  own  proper  sphere.  It  is  the  quick  and  acute,  not 
the  philosophical  and  comprehensive  intellect,  ihal  acquires  distinc- 
tion at  the  bar.  An  Erskine  succeeds  where  a  Burke  would  fail. 
A  Coke  takes  precedence  of  a  Bacon.  The  inevitable  effect  of 
reasoning  day  by  day  upon  a  great  multitude  of  insulated  facTs,  is 
to  narrow  the  mind  and  render  it  more  and  more  incapable  of  those 
general  classifications  which  are  the  boast  and  glory  of  philosophy. 
Were  the  study  of  the  law  pursued  as  it  should  be ;  the  student, 
looking  at  precedents  but  as  the  exponents  of  principles  ;  separating 
that  which  has  its  origin  in  accident  or  caprice  and  is  therefore 
mutable  and  temporary,  from  that  which  is  founded  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  is  therefore  permanent  and  unchanging ;  understanding  as 
well  the  scope  of  the  whole  as  the  practical  working  of  the  parts  ; 
in  a  word,  regarding  law  as  the  science  of  legislation;  it  wxtuld,  in 
Burke's  words,  '  he  the  noblest  of  all  sciences, '  That  it  will  be  so 
studied,  except  by  here  and  there  some  master  mind,  ^pe  have  no 
reason  to  expect  or  to  hoiie.  Most  -will  be  satisfied  when  they  have 
found  a  case  in  point,  ana  aic  itu  lex  terminates  all  further  investiga- 
tion. If,  Indeed,  law  books  and  reports  continue  to  multiply  with 
the  same  appalling  rapidity  that  they  have  done  for  a  few  years 
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past,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  most  powerful  mind  to 
do  more  than  master  the  details.  To  look  for  stability  and  perma- 
nence in  our  jurisprudence,  is  to  look  for  fixed  landmarks  among  the 
shifting  sand-hills  of  the  desert.  The  last  legislature  outruns  the 
acts  of  its  predecessor.  The  last  volume  of  Reports  can  alone  be 
looked  upon  as  settling  what  is  the  existing  law.  So  long  as  this 
shall  continue,  the  great  body  of  our  lawyers  will  be  acute  practi- 
tioners and  but  little  more.  Preeminent  in  their  own  department, 
they  will  make  but  little  figure  out  of  it.  Ceasing  to  be  learned 
and  intellectual  men,  standing  forth  in  the  full  development  of  all 
their  faculties,  and  enriched  with  the  treasures  of  all  knowledge, 
they  will  sink  to  be  mere  professional  drudges.  This  is  to  some 
extent  already  the  case.  We  see  the  man  of  most  profound  pro- 
fessional learning,  ignorant  even  of  the  elements  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  boastful  in  his  ignorance.  We  see  the  man  of 
what  is  called  *  business  habits  '  arrogating  to  himself  a  superiority 
over  those,  the  extent  of  whose  knowledge  is,  as  compared  to  his, 
like  the  ocean  to  the  smallest  island  that  sleeps  upon  its  bosom. 
We  see  Congress  filled  with  third  and  fourth  rate  men.  But  the 
evil  will  in  time  cure  itself  From  the  very  womb  of  darkness  will 
spring  forth  light.  The  innumerable  dark,  winding  passages  which 
lead  to  the  temples  of  justice  will  give  place  to  plainer  paths.  The 
axe  of  reform  will  hue  down  the  venerable  trees  which  have  so 
long  shaded  the  recesses,  and  will  let  in  the  clear  light  of  day. 
When  this  Has  been  done,  when  law  shall  cease  to  be  an  art  and 
become  a  science,  then  will  our  country  find  among  the  members  of 
the  profession  her  greatest  ornaments. 


NIGHT        MUSINGS. 

'Tis  when  the  countless,  glittering  eyes  of  Night 
Peep  through  her  sombre  veil ;  'neatn  their  pale  light, 
When  in  their  thirsty  chalices  the  flowers 
Gather  her  tears ;  when  the  sad,  silent  hours, 
With  their  dark  shadowy  robes  about  them  cast, 
Join  their  eventful  periods  to  the  past ; 
That  the  full  thoughts  of  the  o'er-teeming  brain 
Ask  of  the  mystic  Future  questions  vain 
And  answerless ;  and  wildly,  madly  bum 
To  turn  aside  the  impervious  veil,  and  Icam 
What  destiny  is  ours.     What  broken  dreams 
Of  hopes  fulfilled,  and  sudden,  fitful  gleams 
Of  joyous  happiness,  of  deep  delight 
That  earth  can  never  know ;  what  visions  bright 
Fill  the  wrapt  mind,  till  it  forgets  its  chain 
And  soars  to  Heaven.     Down,  down  again 
To  earth !  — back  to  thy  passing  years ! 
Back  to  thy  couch  of  thorns,  thy  fount  of  tears ! 
Back  to  thy  worldly  hopes  and  keen  desires ! 
Back  to  ambition's  heart-consuming  fires  ! 
Oh !  Human  Mind !  in  vain  thy  wild  thoughts  turn 
To  where  the  far-ofi*  spheres  for  ever  roll  and  bum ! 
Philadelphia^  January^  1843.  Eixsm  E.  Daju.«t. 
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THE        SON        OF        NAPOLEON. 


nOU    TBB     ITAX.1A.H. 


Shine  not  on  Aim,  thou  blazing  star! 
Away !  yc  burning  thoughts  of  war ! 
Be  hushed  each  song,  each  fervid  story, 
That  speaketh  of  hi»  country's  glory ; 
Reveal  not  his  ignoble  doom  — 
Nought  but  a  cradle  and  a  tomb ! 
Oh !  hide  for  ever  from  the  son 
The  glorious  deeds  bis  sire  hath  dona. 
Breathe  not  a  whisper  of  the  throne, 
The  conquests,  or  tne  exile  lone, 
Of  him  o'er  whom  the  stormy  deep 
Trembled  its  fearful  watch  to  keep ! 

Son  of  the  exile !  who  can  say 

What  lal)oring  thoughts  thy  breast  woald  sway, 

When  lost  in  musings  on  tne  fate 

Of  mighty  heroes,  empires  great ; 

A  vision  of  the  days  gone  by 

Has  flashed  upon  thy  mental  eye ! 

In  lon^  array,  before  thee  rise 

The  triumphs  vast,  the  victories ; 

The  sudden  fall,  the  broken  might, 

The  sad  defeat,  the  hurried  flight, 

Of  him  to  whom  \  was  given  to  know 

The  height  of  power,  the  depth  of  wo ; 

The  sceptred  monarch  of  the  West, 

An  exile,  lonely  and  oppressed. 

Oh !  many,  when  thy  voice  they  heard, 

Could  fondly  trace  in  every  word 

A  loved,  a  well-remembered  tone. 

An  echo  of  a  voice  now  gone.  • 

That  voice  which  o'er  the  earth  resounded. 

That  voice  which  monarchs  heard  astounded. 

As  the  proud  eagle's  noble  brood 

In  his  aark  prison's  solitude, 

Still  through  his  grated  bars,  will  gaxa 

Upon  the  sun's  meridian  blaze, 

And  longs  to  wing  his  rapid  flight 

Up  to  that  glorious  orb  of  ligtit; 

Even  so  his  ardent,  lofly  soul, 

Panted  to  burst  the  base  control 

Which  in  inglorious  ease  confined 

The  soarings  of  his  fervid  mind. 

He  pined  to  share  the  toil  of  life, 

The  rush,  the  tumult,  and  the  strife ; 

The  alternations  of  a  fate 

Which  grief  and  peril  render  great ; 

A  life  which  over  danger  towers. 

Which  sorrow  giAs  with  nobler  powers. 

Alas !  the  prisoner  strove  in  vain 

To  burst  his  bonds,  to  loose  his  chain ; 

And  since  to  him  'twas  not  allowed 

With  lofty  step  and  bearing  proud 

To  trace  o'er  earth,  with  soul  undaunted, 

The  footsteps  by  his  father  planted : 
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Upon  iU  kind  maternal  breast 

lie  longed  his  weary  bead  to  rest ; 

And  by  the  might  of  silent  years 

Of  grief,  that  scorned  complaint  and  tears, 

Consuming  by  a  slow  decay, 

The  spirit  wore  his  frame  away, 

And  all  its  earthly  sorrows  past, 

Perpetual  freedom  found  at  last. 

Now  in  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking, 

Poor  boy !  at  length  thine  eye- lids  close ; 
Never,  through  hostile  phalanx  breaking, 
'Twas  thine  to  charge  thy  serried  fixM ; 
Or  mark  how  Bravelv  onward  pressed 
Thy  troops,  where  shone  thy  glittering  crest. 
Or  proudly  rein  thy  wearied  steed. 
To  enjoy  of  victory  the  meed. 

Oh !  as  that  splendid  column  *  high 
Oft  meets  my  sadly-gazing  eye, 
That  trophy  proud  of  victory, 

Crownea  by  thy  father^s  form, 
I  think  of  theet  so*  young  and  fair, 
Who  knew  no  refuge  from  despair, 
But  ftided  at  the  touch  of  care. 

And  sank  beneath  the  storm. 


X.  u.  t.. 
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BT    TBS    AOrBOR    Of    '  S1>WAJU>    AVTOKD    AMP    BIS    PX^TVaXXOW.' 


'Th3  privileged  pnit  of  the  eommazdty  will  doabtleas  derive  a  certain  degree  of  aAvsataffa  fhna  the  gen- 
eral pr'viperity  of  the  etite  ;  but  they  will  derive  •  fprenter  flrom  oppreaeioB  ud  exaetion.  •  •  •  In  proportloB 
M  tbei  nomber  nf  the  goyemon  i»  increased  the  evil  ia  diminiahed.  There  are  fewer  to  eonkribaie  and  mora 
cc  receive-  •  •  •  But  the  intereatt  of  the  auhjoota  and  the  raleie  ne^er  abaolxxtaly  ooinelda  till  the  enl^ecta 
thexnselvea  become  the  rulerg.'  ICaoAOXJir'a  EaaAT*. 

Two  years  passed  with  Kufus  in  perfecting  his  plan,  before  he 
was  prepared  to  leave  his  native  village.  This  time  was  occupied 
in  collecting  his  forces,  such  men  as  he  felt  willing  to  associate  with 
himself  in  his  experiment  There  were  enough  who  were  willing,  and 
anxious  to  join  him,  as  may  be  found  for  any  novel  enterprise  at 
almost  any  time  in  almost  any  place ;  and  especially  for  this  scheme, 
where  the  risk  was  wholly  assumed  by  himself  It  would  be  mat- 
ter of  little  interest  to  the  reader  to  know  who  were  rejected.  Not 
so  with  regard  to  the  individuals  of  the  little  band  about  to  move 
with  one  heart  in  this  new  undertaking. 

And  another  important  event  occurred  in  these  two  years ;  no  less 
an  occurrence  than  the  marriage  of  Rufus  to  Ruth  Welton.  This 
gave  new  character  to  the  scheme,  and  added  the  dignity  of  husband 
to  the  already  mature  mind  of  the  leader.  Philip,  his  mother,  and 
the  blooming  Clara,  now  could  not  hesitate  to  join  him.     Beside 


*  Tbb  column  in  the  Place  Vendoma,  Paria. 
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these  was  a  son  of  Blake,  a  young  carpenter  just  through  his 
apprenticeship,  and  longing  to  see  the  world  It  ivas  a  difficult 
matter  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  his  plan  of  going  to  the  sea-port 
for  employment  and  to  join  the  association.  But  it  was  a  prime 
point  with  Rufiis  to  secure  him  that  he  might  save  him.  He 
inherited  liis  father's  propensities;  was  of  a  sanguine  temperament, 
easily  excited  or  depressed ;  and  Kufiis  saw  that  his  only  hope  v/&s 
away  from  temptation.  Few  young  men  of  his  age  equalled  him 
in  acquirements ;  for,  beside  being  on  excellent  workman  he  was  a 
musician  and  fine  extempore  speaker.  So  Charles  Blake  was 
enlisted,  and  his  word  once  pledged,  his  whole  mind  became  inter- 
ested in  the  project 

And  then  there  came  Gordon  Grey,  a  young  blacksmith,  the 
friend  of  Blake,  and  much  like  him  in  character  and  tastes.  They 
were  both  fine,  open-hearted  fellows,  fond  of  society  and  amus«- 
ment,  and  only  a  little  too  careless  with  whom  they  associated,  for 
their  own  good.  Nancy  Grey,  his  sister,  was  admitted  into  the 
company,  for  her  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  her  brother 
would  unite  in  no  plan  which  did  not  include  her.  They  had 
suffered  together  as  children,  and  Nancy  still  bore  the  subdued  air 
and  downcast  eye  which  every  drunkard  entails  upon  his  child. 

Nor  must  we  forget  Moaes  Stewart  and  his  two  brothers,  John 
and  Eben,  hkely  young  farmers,  that  they  were ;  bred  to  love  and 
know  the  soil ;  to  rise  early  and  see  the  first  beams  of  every  day  in 
the  year;  the  orphan  children  of  an  unfortunate  father,  another 
name  in  the  sad  catalogue  of  inebriates.  These  young  men  were 
remarkable  for  size,  each  one  standing  over  six  feet  in  his  stockings. 
They  took  after  their  mother,  as  the  phrase  goes,  a  woman  of  a 
thousand,  who  contrffed  to  save  the  farm  and  stock  from  the 
lawj'ers  and  tavern-keepers,  in  spite  of  her  husband's  excesses. 
And  it  is  a  wel!  known  fact  that  many  a  day  has  she  worked  in  the 
£eld  with  her  three  boys,  in  getting  in  the  hay,  while  her  htiaband 
lay  drunk  under  the  fence. 

These  persons  we  have  named  were  all  that  Riifiis  desired  in 
the  outset  of  his  movement.  The  first  of  March,  18 —  was  the  day 
appointed  for  gathering  at  Meadow  Farm.  A  large  and  commo- 
dious house  had  in  the  mean  time  been  erected,  but  no  bams  were 
built,  no  acre  of  land  had  been  cleared,  Rufus  wished  to  realize 
an  entirely  new  start  in  life  for  himself  and  those  associated  with 
him  ;  to  take  a  place  among  the  bountiful  gif^s  of  natiire,  and  ihrowr 
himself  entirely  upon  the  resources  of  his  native  energies.  And 
Ruth  too  was  pleased  with  the  idea. 

'  Every  thing  we  have  then,  after  our  first  few  months  of  hard- 
ships and  privation,  will  be  our  own  in  a  Inte  sense,'  she  said. 

'  Precisely  so,  my  love,'  said  Rufus,  '  and  I  am  almost  sorry  tha 
house  is  put  up,  for  we  might  encamp  by  the  side  of  our  wagons 
until  we  could  build  a  log  hut;  then  every  thing  would  be  of  our 
own  making.' 

'  We  must  not  forget  mother's  comfort.'  said  Ruth. 

'  By  no  means,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  as  it  is  ;  hut  game  is  abun- 
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dant  about  Landsgrove,  and  1  doubt  not  we  could  start  auccessfnlly 
if  we  carried  nothing  with  us  by  way  of  provision  but  powder  and 
ball.' 

'Is  it  ■well  to  inHke  difficulties,  my  cliildren?"  said  the  widow 
Welton  ;  you  will  find  enough  in  any  sitiiation  in  which  you  may 
be  placed,  however  promising  it  may  appear.' 

'No  mother,' said  RuThs, 'it  ia  not  difficidty  that  we  want,  but 
discipline.  Here  are  two  young  men  whose  fate  in  life  depends 
upon  what  I  may  do.  To  say  nothingof  myself  and  onr  dear  Ruth, 
to  say  nothing  of  Philip,  who  has  never  yet  acted  independently,  I 
contend  that  we  all  need  trials  to  strengthen  ns ;  and,  1  say  sincerely, 
I  care  not  for  myself  and  Rulh,  how  hard  and  rough  our  Ufe  is  at 
first  in  the  woods.  And  I  feel  certain  that  if  we  should  go  together 
to  a  farm  already  cleared,  with  every  comfort  prepared-  for  onr 
reception,  to  a  kind  of  elegant  country  residence,  we  slionid  surely 
fail  in  bringing  any  thing  to  pass,  I  therefore  wish  these  young 
men  to  feel,  that  every  thing  depends  upon  our  own  exertions  and 
the  blessing  of  Heaven.' 

'  I  hope  you  will  not  pull  down  the  house,  to  begin  with,'  said  the 
arch  Clara. 

'  We  shall  have  too  much  to  do  in  pulling  down  the  forest-trees 
for  thai,'  said  Philip. 

'Has  William  Smith  agreed  to  join  ns.  Mr.  Gilbert?'  said  John 
Stewart,  who  was  a  constant  visiter  at  the  widow  Welton's  cottage, 
where  he  would  sit  for  hours  silently  watching  the  youngest  sister, 
wi  ih  on  t  taking  the  least  trouble  to  entertain  her;  a  species  of  court- 
ship very  common  in  the  country,  a  kind  of  mesmeric  operation,  and 
by  no  means  without  its  effect  upon  the  heart  of  woman, 

■  No ;  Smith  cannot  go.  The  ties  (hat  bind  him  to  Ihis  place  are 
too  strong  to  be  broken  ;  and  I  do  n't  know  tliat  we  ought  lo  try  to 
induce  him  to  leave  a  place  where  his  name  always  must  have 
great  influence,' 

'  What  influence  ? '  said  John,  whose  mind  was  so  occupied  with 
the  vision  of  Clara,  as  to  be  rather  obtuse  in  matters  of  history. 
'Do  tell  us  all  the  story!'  said  Clara, 

■  It  can  be  stated  in  few  words,'  said  Rufns.  '  William  Smith 
claims  to  be  the  descendant  of  the  man  who  first  shed  his  blood  for 
American  liberty  in  this  very  town.  There  is  no  doubt  but  he  is 
the  grandson  of  a  William  Smith  who  was  killed  in  the  month  of 
March  in  the  same  year  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  which  took 
place  in  April  following.  The  lory  or  New- York  party  attempted 
to  hold  their  court  in  this  town  ;  the  whigs  or  Yankee  party  resisted 
the  attempt,  and  William  Smith  was  killed  in  the  aflray.  This  was 
the  first  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  liberty  in  this  country,  as  they 
aver.  Vermont  was  never  behind  her  sister  States  in  love  of 
liberty  and  abhorrence  of  all  kinds  of  slavery,  and  the  story  is 
probably  true.  Smith  would  go  with  us,  and  we  want  just  such 
men,  but  his  friends  have  over-persuaded  him.' 

One  after  another  of  the  band  dropped  in  to  the  cottage  until  they 
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were  all  assembled;  for  this  was  the  evenine;  when  they  were  to 
agree  upon  some  rules  ox  adopt  some  system  of  government- 

It  will  lie  recollected  thai  Uiifiis  Gilbert  had  been  induced  to  this 
step  by  no  fiae-spnn  theory  of  others  ;  that  it  came  lo  his  mind  as 
an  original  thought,  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  way  of  remedy- 
ing evils  which  he  had  been  an  imwilUng  agent  in  producing  ;  that 
he  wished  to  restore  lo  the  children  of  those  who  had  been  mined, 
as  he  believed,  by  his  father's  influence,  that  property  which  he 
and  others  of  his  family  were,  by  law,  possessed  of.  He  did  not 
even  aspire  to  give  a  name  to  his  band.  He  called  it  not  a  com- 
munity or  a  phalanx;  nor  did  lie  dream  of  bein^  the  founder  of  s 
sect  or  party,  and  so  adding  any  importance  to  himself.  Nor  19  it 
strange  that  in  carrying  out  his  single  idea  he  should  have  hit  tipon 
a  course,  which  has  since  been  the  labored  production  of  thought 
and  study  by  philosophers  and  philanthropists,  '  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  all  things  shall  be  added  nnto  you.'  Seek 
to  be  just,  merciful,  and  true,  and  any  man  will,  in  pursuing  these 
great  objects,  originate  plans  which  the  united  talent  of  thousands 
of  ambitious,  selfish  minds  will  fail  to  arrive  at  And  is  it  not  true, 
that  we  gain  every  thing  of  real,  permanent  value  not  by  great  and 
sounding  endeavors,  which  attract  the  eyes  of  men,  but  by  silent, 
faithful  obedience  to  the  great  laws  of  love  and  self-sacrifice  which 
it  was  the  mission  of  Jesus  to  proclaim?  The  pilgrims  seek  a  place 
where  they  may  worship  God,  and  they  establish  a  great  nation  ;  so 
the  poor  widow, 

'  DdI)-  bs  Fridn]-  cnmrs.  Ihnne'h  pniwd  \itnt\t 
By  hsr  own  wania,  ihB  fnim  hrr  iiare  of  mesl 

Briuming  wiih  eihiLuueJ  hsiin, 

8iu  by  h«r  ire,  and  builds  ker  lio]i«  in  Hraccn.' 

The  preamble  of  the  constitution  which  Rufus  had  drawn  up  ran 
thus:  "We  associate  ourselves  together  for  mutual  improvement 
and  protection  ;  to  insure  to  ourselves  and  our  children  the  opportu- 
nity of  menial  and  religious  culture;  lo  strengthen  each  other  in 
good  habits,  and  lo  foster  temperance,  industry,  and  love  one  toward 
another.  We  hope,  by  having  this  one  common  interest,  lo  avoid 
the  rivalry  and  competition  which  causes  one  man  to  raise  himself 
at  the  expense  of  anorher's  ruin;  which  makes  one  man's  loss 
another's  gain,  and  separates  instead  of  uniting  men  in  ihe  social 
state. 

'  We  recognize  the  importance  of  female  labor,  and  admit  them 
to  an  equal  share  of  the  prodiicls  of  the  common  labor.  We 
lament  the  injustice  which  regards  woman  as  a  play-thing  or  a 
drudge,  and  shots  her  out  from  participation  in  the  great  interests  of 
humanity,  by  depriving  her  of  all  responsibility,  or  keeping  her 
dependent  and  poor,  by  small  wages,  inadequate  lo  independent 
action.  We  believe  the  object  of  fife  to  be,  not  the  amassing  of 
property,  by  means  of  ■which  the  senses  may  be  gratified  and  love 
of  ease  encouraged  and  indulged,  but  that  we  aie  all  bom  lo  scenes 
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and  offices  of  constant  labor,  and  are  as  much  bound  to  regard  the 
wants  of  others  as  our  own,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  help  them; 
that  all  our  occupations  and  employments  rightly  should  subserve 
the  growth  of  the  spiritual  nature,  and  that  all  our  aecessities  whea 
properly  viewed  and  lawfully  answered  will  tend  to  this  result. 
We  believe  that  all  rest  and  amusement  can  only  be  indulged 
for  the  sake  of  fitting  the  body  and  mind  the  more  vigorously  to 
fulfil  their  important  duties;  that  pleasure,  engaged  in  for  its  own 
sake,  while  hnndreds  and  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  in 
suffering  and  in  want  of  one  kind  or  another,  is  sin.  As  a  family,  a 
band  of  brothers  and  sisters,  we  believe  the  great  pleasure  of  life 
is  the  service  of  God,  by  loving  one  another,  and,  if  no  more  is  in 
our  power,  giving  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  one  fainting  fellow- 
traveller' 

The  reader  will  observe  a  slight  tendency  (o  extravagance  in  the 
preceding  passage;  but  the  writer  is  convinced  this  pertains  rather 
to  the  language  than  the  spirit  which  glowed  in  the  breast  of  E.uru9 
Gilbert  We  are  convinced  he  had  no  design  of  robbing  life  of  its 
pleasures  and  amusements,  but  he  wished  to  infuse  into  them  a 
new  motive  and  spirit,  which  should  elevate  them  and  give  them  b 
double  zest  by  linking  them  with  something  useful  And  who  is 
there  who  has  not  felt  a  vague  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  perhaps 
more  than  this,  a  stinging  reproof,  but  at  any  rate  dissatisfaction, 
when  no  object  beyond  present  enjoyment  influenced  the  conduct? 
Can  any  one  refer  back  in  his  experience  to  a  party  of  pleasure 
which  had  not  its  black  cloud  ?  And  is  it  not  true  that  our  deepest 
delight,  our  hours  of  bhss,  when  we  feel  that  our  cup  of  happiness 
is  full,  have  come  to  its  unsohcited  and  unexpected,  when  we 
were  quietly  and  unostentatiously  fulfiling  the  duties  of  parent, 
friend,  or  citizen  ? 

We  could  not  resist  the  impnlse  to  give  so  much  of  the  preamble 
of  the  constitution  as  we  found  it  in  the  journal  at  Meadow-Farm, 
and  which  we  had  the  liberty  granted  of  copying.  We  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  the  minor  laws  and  arrangements  agreed 
upon  by  our  friends,  but  suffer  Ihem  to  be  developed  by  what  fol- 
lows in  our  narrative.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  we  should 
state  that  all  were  to  share  equally  in  the  yearly  income  of  the 
place,  both  men  and  women ;  that  the  children  of  any  persons  who 
might  be  admitted  or  which  should  be  bom  to  any  of  the  members 
should  receive  their  support  from  the  common  stock,  until  the  lime 
when  their  education  should  be  completed,  when  being  free  they 
might  remain  members  or  otherwise.  This  singular  provision  we 
learned  was  for  the  following  reasons : 

Children  until  the  age  of  ten  are  an  expense  without  any  offset 
from  their  labor;  from  this  age  to  fourteen,  if  properly  managed, 
they  may  be  made  to  earn  their  own  hveliliootl.  From  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  eighteen  they  more  than  support  themselves,  and  pay 
hack  to  their  parents  the  expense  of  their  infancy.  From  this  time 
to  the  age  of  twenty-one  they  are  constantly  bringing  their  parents 
or  guardians  in  their  debt;  that  is,  supposing  them  to  labor  as  the 


laws  of  our  const! tntion  require,  bo  that  tlie  young  man  of  iwenty- 
one  may  fairly  claim  from  his  parent  or  guardian  something  -with 
which  lo  begin  the  world.  The  custom  has  been  for  ages,  to  grant 
this  claim.  All  farmers  and  master  mechanics,  when  their  children 
or  apprentices  have  been  faithful,  set  them  ofi'  on  the  day  of  their 
majority  with  aomelhing  handsome ;  and  they,  if  they  have  been 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  own  duties  as  guardians,  can  well 
afford  to  do  it  If  they  have  been  unfaithful,  it  is  due  to  ihe  son  or 
apprentice  as  a  recompense  for  their  neglect,  which,  however,  they 
can  never  make  amends  for  by  any  amount  of  money. 

Among  the  other  arrangements  provision  for  a  school  was  made, 
of  which  Philip  Welton  wtis  to  take  charge,  a  task  for  which  his 
collegiate  education  and  subsequent  hardships  at  sea  on  his  whaling 
voyage  had  well  prepared  him ;  for  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
dignity  of  teaching,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  the  man  who  undertakes  it  will  find,  that, 
beside  knowledge,  he  has  need  of  nerves  of  iron  and  sensibilities 
that  have  been  schooled  in  rubs,  mortifications,  and  mistreatment. 
He  must  learn  not  to  wince  when  the  dulness  of  a  boy  is  set  down 
to  his  own  neglect;  nor  must  he  be  surprised  to  find  that  notoriously 
troublesome  and  idle  children  are  placed  under  bis  charge  in  the 
expectation  that,  in  three  or  six  months,  he  will  turn  them  into  par- 
agons of  teaming  and  virtue.  He  must  be  prepared  to  lose  his 
pupils  if  he  throw  aside  the  rod,  as  inefficient  and  loo  easy;  and 
wo  be  to  him  if  he  flog  the  pelted  darling  of  some  fond  mother, 
who  has  never  been  taught  obedience  ex.cept  through  the  aid  of 
sugar- plums  and  hard  gingerbrend. 

Nor  were  the  services  of  religion  uncared  for.  The  school-room 
was  for  the  present  to  serve  as  a  chapel,  and  here  the  members 
were  to  read  by  turn  such  books  as  should  be  thought  proper  to 
encourage  piety  and  virtue  and  perform  other  services  as  they 
might  feel  inclined.  The  Bible  was  recognized  as  a  hook  of  divine 
instruction  by  all  the  members  of  the  family,  and  the  Sabbath  as  a 
day  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  worship  of  God ;  but  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  band  contained  a  clause  which  stated  that  no  one 
should  be  censured  for  opinion's  sake  upon  any  subject,  political  or 
religious,  "as  men  have  not  the  control  of  their  opinions,  but  must 
follow  the  course  of  evidence  or  argument  wherever  Ihey  may  lead.' 
Laws  and  regulations  concerning  opinion  always  hinge  upon  some 
matter  'religious  or  political,'  not  because  these  are  only  subjects  of 
opinion,  but  because  the  world  long  ago  has  been  agreed  to  grant  to 
men  the  liberty  of  forming  their  own  judgment  upon  all  other  topics ; 
but  these,  happening  lo  be  the  source  of  party  strife,  have  been 
denied  the  general  privilege. 

At  the  risk  of  being  called  somewhat  tedious,  (but  it  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  started  with  no  design  of  writing  exciting  sfuff".) 
we  have  attempted  to  give  the  leading  features  of  Rufus  Gilbert's 
plan  of  new  life  in  the  woods  of  Landsgrove.  These  principles 
were  the  fruit  of  much  discussion  by  all  members  of  the  hand,  both 
male  and  female,  in  the  cottage  of  widow  Welton,  now  the  home  of 
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Riifiis  and  his  wife,  and  where  they  were  accustomed  to  meet 
together  to  sing,  and  talk,  and  pray,  becoming  from  day  to  day  more 
uniled  and  cemented  together  by  the  pure  bonda  of  simple  and 
innocent  enjoyment 

On  this  evening  the  company  had  dispersed  to  iheir  several 
homes,  highly  pleased  with  the  conclusions  they  had  arrived  at. 
The  plan  seemed  to  be  taking  shape,  and  they  had  agreed  npon 
some  action,  while  before,  all  had  been  speculation  and  uncertainty. 
Rufiis  sat  writing  at  a  table,  and  PliiUp  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  rubbing  his  hands  together,  and  letting  fall  a  spirited 
remark  now  and  then  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  Ruth,  all  faith  and 
trust,  had  quietly  resumed  her  work,  and  Clara  sat  dreamily  looking 
into  the  fire  which  blazed  cheerfully  on  the  hearth. 

'  Pray  lay  aside  your  writing,"  said  Philip  to  his  friend.  '  Come, 
let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that,  at  last,  we  are  in  sight  of  our 
haven.' 

'  Many  a  good  ship,  Philip,  is  wrecked  in  sight  of  the  harbor.  Do 
not  understand  me  to  say  that  I  have  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  our 
principles ;  they  are  based  back  upon  the  word  of  God  ;  for  is  it  not 
recorded  that  the  first  apostles  and  '  all  that  believed  were  together 
and  had  all  things  common?' 

'  Trne,'  said  Philip,  '  you  need  not  argne  the  point  with  me.' 

'  But  you  wilt  allow  me  to  argue  against  myself,  that  is,  against 
too  rash  a  reliance  in  what  we  believe  to  be  true.' 

'Explain.' 

*  I  mean  that  a  man  cannot  always  base  his  success,  hia  immedi- 
ate success,  upon  the  fact  that  his  principles  are  true.  It  may  be 
our  pari  to  fail  in  this  enterprise  ;  and  throngh  our  faihire  others 
may  succeed.  We  must  show  ourselves  willing  to  fail  and  suffer 
for  the  truth,  for  only  by  the  laying  down  of  life  has  any  great  truth 
been  estabhshed  in  the  world.' 

*  If  I  am  enthusiastic  you  are  fanatical,'  said  Philip. 

'  I  do  not  say  that  the  sacrifice  of  life  is  necessary  at  this  age  of 
the  world  to  establish  trnth,  but  I  do  maintain  that  we  must  feel 
wilhng  to  lose  even  life,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  support  ourselves  in 
any  course  which  we  deem  right.  We  must  have  this  spirit  even 
if  we  escape  the  necessity.  1  have  never  been  able  to  see  how 
Christ  conld  have  established  his  doctrines  but  by  dying  for  them. 
You  know  it  is  esteemed  a  very  dilHcnlt  question  to  settle,  for  what 
he  died.  Now  is  not  the  sacrifice  of  self  the  great  feature  of  his 
religion?  And  although  he  taught  this  in  wofts,  how  could  he  have 
taught  it  so  effectively,  and  caused  men  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
earnest  sentiment  of  his  being,  as  by  dyinf;  on  the  cross  ? ' 

'  Then  why,'  said  Philip,  'do  you  counsel  me  against  too  rash  a 
reliance  upon  (he  truth  ? ' 

'  I  speak,'  answered  Rufus,  '  of  reliance  for  snccess,  I  Tvould 
prepare  your  sanguine  nature  for  reverses.  We  may  not  succeed, 
and  you  and  I  at  least  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  storm.' 

'  My  dear  Rufits,  allow  me  to  say  that  you  theorize  yourself  to 
death.     1  see  nothing  in  this  farm  scheme  but  a  very  agreeable  way 
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of  turning  our  labor  lo  account,  and  living  pleasamly  together,  and 
you  talk  as  if  the  world  were  to  stand  aghast  and  see  ns  cut  the 
throat  of  some  great  social  institution.  We  are  neither  ofiis  known 
twenty  miles  from  this  litUe  village,  and  whether  we  succeed  oi 
fail,  the  worst  storra  I  fear  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned  nor'-ivesters. 
You  are  losing  your  practical  vein,  and  do  not  seem  content  to  do  a 
simple  act  of  expediency  and  common  sense,  without  attaching  to 
it  some  mystery.  Take  care,  or  Clara  and  I  shall  dignify  you  with 
the  title  of  prophet." 

Rufiis  and  his  wife  colored  to  the  temples  as  their  brother  was 
speaking,  not  a  little  mortilied  to  hear  his  darling  plan  spokea  of  in 
so  light  a  manner,  but  glad  upon  the  whole  to  find  so  sound  a  heart 
in  Philip.  Rufua  mado  no  reply  lo  his  remarks,  but  quietly  resamed 
his  writing. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  hero  was  a  country  lad.  who 
had  had  but  little  intercourse  wilh  the  world ;  as  a  youth  occtipying 
the  dangerous  position  of  leader  among  the  young  men  of  his  town  ; 
referred  to  by  men  much  older  than  himself,  and  forced  into  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  and  responsibility  by  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 
His  enthusiasm  was  deeper  than  he  would  have  acknowledged,  and 
he  had  none  of  those  salutary  checks  upon  his  course  which  a  lillle 
opposition  would  have  furnished.  Like  all  philanlhrojiists.  con- 
scious of  purity  of  motive,  he  had  in  his  private  thoughts  almost 
felt  it  a  virtue  to  get  as  far  away  from  tlie  common  views  of  meo 
as  possible,  and  had  given  a  loose  rein  to  his  imagination  in  looking 
fit  the  consequences  of  what  he  was  about  to  do.  The  gentle  Ruth, 
too,  whose  life  had  been  equally  secluded  wilh  her  husband's, 
fostered  this  devotion  in  him  by  her  ready  sympathy  in  all  his  feel- 
ings, until  they  were  far  out  of  the  reach  of  others  of  their  com- 
pany, in  the  clouds  of  mysticism,  and  began  to  talk  a  language 
which  sounded  like  an  unknown  tongue  to  ihcir  country  neighbors. 
The  solution  of  the  fact  is,  a  fact  very  common  among  modem 
philanthropists,  that  the  feelings  of  Rufus  were  far  before  his 
knowledge  ;  he  knew  much  better  what  ougbl  lo  be  done,  than  the 
means  for  doing  it,  and  began  to  talk  very  confidently  about  the 
obligations  of  society  lo  do  this  and  that,  without  considering  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  existing  institutions,  for  whose  very  sake 
he  advocated  reform.  He  forgot  that  reform,  to  be  lasting,  must  be 
gradual,  and  was  guilty  of  other  follies  which  are  too  common  at 
this  day  to  need  nolice. 

The  slight  knowledge  Phihp  had  of  the  world,  as  it  really  exists; 
his  single  expedition  abroad,  and  mingling  with  men  of  a  difiereot 
cast  from  himself,  made  him  a  valnable  associate  to  his  friend;  and 
more  than  once  had  he  startled  Kufus.  by  setting  adrift  a  whole 
cargo  of  his  dreams  by  a  single  off"-hnnd  remark,  like  the  one  we 
have  just  noticed.  Men  who  mingle  freely  with  the  world  become 
accnstomed  and  indifferent  to  the  evds  around  them,  while  the 
secluded  form  their  opinions  without  reference  to  any  tiling  but 
abstract  principles. 

It  is  worth  one's  while  lo  remark  the  difference  in    the  anti- 
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slaveiy  man  of  the  city  and  populous  towns,  also  the  temperance 
man,  the  Millerite,  the  behevers  in  phrenology  and  animal  mag- 
netism, and  thiie  of  the  same  party  in  the  retired  parts  of  the 
country.  With  the  former,  it  is  one  of  a  thousand  objects  that  fill 
his  mind ;  with  the  latter,  it  is  the  great  business  of  life,  the  absorb- 
ing topic.  Opinion  upon  any  of  these  questions  becomes  a  mono- 
mania. Having  few  facts,  and  those  often  distorted  by  the  news- 
paper, which  is  the  party  organ,  reading  only  one  side  of  the 
question,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  not  entitled  to  have  any  opinion 
in  truth,  they  rush  into  the  wildest  extravagances  and  utter  the 
foulest  anathemas  against  their  opponents,  vainly  phiming  them- 
selves upon  serving  the  cause  of  truth ;  and  they  call  themselves 
philanthropists.  Had  these  men  their  deserts  they  would  be  called 
the  disturbers  of  public  worship,  the  engenderers  of  sectional 
hatred,  enemies  to  truth,  to  peace,  and  order.  Let  not  the  South 
suppose  that  because  we  lament  and  disapprove  of  the  institution 
of  slavery,  we  indorse  in  New- Hampshire  or  Vermont  the  senti- 
ments of  any  miscalled  '  Herald  of  Freedom;*  for  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  these  States,  who  know  any  thing  of  its  existence, 
believe  it  to  be  the  organ  of  anarchy  and  fanaticism. 

These  fanatics  too  are  objects  of  pity.  Their  condition  is  almost 
a  necessary  consequence  of  their  position,  being  cut  off  from  much 
intercourse  with  their  fellow-men.  They  have  cast  themselves 
loose  from  the  old  vices  of  the  country,  drinking,  gambling,  and 
profane  swearing  ;  they  care  little  for  money-getting  beyond  enough 
for  a  plain  support;  they  give  liberally  to  benevolent  objects,  and 
have  risen  above  the  idea  of  sect  in  religion.  But,  mark  their 
inconsistency !  They  have  established  another  kind  of  sect,  and 
denounce  all  who  do  not  subscribe  to  their  opinions.  To  use  a 
homely  figure,  as  to  liberality,  they  have  jumped  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire. 

Our  hero  had  to  contend  with  this  tendency  to  fanaticism  in  his 
mind,  as  will  every  man  who  adopts  a  new  path  for  himself;  a  task 
in  which  his  brother  gave  him  no  little  assistance.  With  Ruth, 
whose  experience  was  less  than  either,  the  influence  was  in  an 
opposite  direction ;  for  there  are  no  enthusiasts  like  women,  when 
once  excited  in  any  cause,  without  the  narrow  sphere  in  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  move.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  any 
farther  the  state  of  mind  and  feeling  of  the  persons  of  our  narrative. 
The  first  of  March  arrived  at  last,  and  they  all  removed  to  Lands- 
grove,  with  great  hope  and  confidence,  whither  we  shall  follow  them 
after  they  have  got  settled  in  their  new  abode. 


THE     SOWER. 


Sek,  full  of  hope,  thou  tnislest  to  the  earth 

The  golden  seed,  and  waitest  till  the  spring 
Summons  the  buried  to  a  happier  birth  ; 

But  in  Time's  farrow  duly  scattering, 
Think'st  thou,  how  deeds  by  wisdom  sown  may  be 
Silently  ripened  for  Eternity  ?  8oHii,x.sn. 
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THOUGHTS        AT        SEA. 


XCMBSR    TWO. 


THE     WAVES. 


Music  is  in  my  heart — 
And  Jov  and  Fancy  noat  along  it's  chordSi 
In  swells  of  Ravishment  that  mock  at  words : 

Old  Ocean's  bass  forms  part. 

The  cliff-like  Wave,  that  o'er 
The  long  Atlantic  beach  in  youth's  bright  dayu, 
Fiird  my  boy-soul's  deep,  rapturous  gaze — 

lurk  for  it's  sound  once  more ! 


But  no !  no  line  of  foam. 
No  lonff  resounding  roll  that  booms  aftr. 
No  battling  Wave  from  elemental  War, 

That  comes  to  die  at  home ! 

The  storm-cloth 'd  Jjeader  grand, 
That  lov'd  the  white  shore's  bosom  in  his  youth, 
Crossed  Earth,  from  India's  Seas,  with  Love's  own  truth. 

To  die  upon  that  strand. 

Nor  yet  the  wave  of  glass, 
Where  the  fierce  exil'd  mariner  hath  seen 
The  thatch- roof 'd  Cot ;  the  Hedge  ;  the  Village-groen ; 

The  Spire ;  reflected,  pass. 

Gone  days  of  peaceful  joy. 
And  innocence,  recalling  at  the  sight  — 
Remorseful  tears  eflhce  the  image  bright 

And  change  the  man  to  boy. 

Not  such  the  waves  that  fling 
Our  gallant  bark  from  foamv  crest  to  crest, 
Plunging,  and  sporting,  audf  cajoling  rest— 

Ours  are  the  waves  that  smg ! 

Gay  waves,  that  clap  their  hands. 
And  toss  their  white  cans  m  the  air  e'en  now, 
And  shout  for  joy,  and  aance  about  our  prow, 

Encircling'  us  with  bands 

Of  more  than  jcwelPd  ravl 
Laughing  in  simbeams,  playful  in  their  might, 
Diving  ail  blue,  ascending  green  and  white, 

And  making  glad  our  way ! 

Ye  jocund,  glorious  Waves ! 
Teach  us  with  joy  to  sing  His  hallow'd  praise. 
With  grateful  hearts,  to  Him,  our  voice  to  raise 

Who  Earth  from  deluge  saves. 
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Oh  teach  us  cheerful  love ! 
Ye  feed  the  clouds,  on  which  your  law  is  writ, 
In  Rainbow  hues ;  oh  teach  us  to  submit 

"With  joy  to  Him  above ! 

Our  duties  to  fulfil — 
Before  His  Heavenly  view  to  bare  our  breast ; 
And,  at  His  breath,  to  rise  from  harmless  rest 

And,  at  His  Word,  be  still ! 

Off'rings  to  send  above 
On  which  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  may  shine 
And  make  them,  by  His  beam  of  Grace  divine. 

Rainbows  ol  Hope  and  Love ! 

Ths  '  Jewell'd  Ray  '  to  which  I  ha-ve  adverted  In  theae  verses  may  perhaps,  to  those  who  are  notfkmiliar 
with  the  beauties  of  the  sea.  require  some  explanation.  The  revulsion  from  the  sides  of  the  ship  tosses  the 
wave  into  spray,  and  as  it  falls  back  again  in  this  state  upon  the  deep  blue  surCace  of  the  ocean,  the  colours  of 
the  Iria  are  reflected  with  indescribable  beauty.  This  occurs  innumerably  in  the  sunshine  of  a  bright  and 
breezy  spring  morning,  and  while  the  spectator  watches  this  tinting,  part  of  the  spray  appears  perceptibly 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  in  mist.  If  so.  how^  beautiful  an  image  does  the  whole  present  of  the  soul  of 
man  !  —  rising  by  the  breath  of  Oon  from  the  ocean  of  Spiritual  Existence  into  the  individuality  of  life : 
beamed  upon  by  the  Light  of  Heaven  ;  made  capable  of  reflecting  its  celestial  hues ;  and.  at  the  moment 
when  it  would  fall  back  into  undistlnguishable  being,  drawn  to  ascend,  in  a  rarefied  state,  and  add  itself  to 
the  treasury  cf  the  skies !  Oh  my  Masters  I  how  audibly,  and  how  exquisitely,  speaks  forth  the  Spirit  of 
Civine  Love  in  the  most  evanescent,  as  in  the  most  indestructible  of  the  ol^ecbs  of  Creation  I 

JoBV  Watsbs. 
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'  BsKBATB  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew.tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. '  OitAT. 


How  many  recollections  of  other  days  crowd  and  thicken  on  the 
memory,  as  we  pass  along  among  the  green  hillocks,  and  read  the 
simple  inscriptions  upon  those  monuments  which  pride  or  afiection 
have  erected  to  mark  the  resting-places  of  departed  friends  I  On 
either  side,  familiar  names  meet  the  eye.  The  old  and  the  young 
sleep  side  by  side ;  the  weary  pilgrim  and  the  laughing  child  have 
lain  down  together.  The  minister  and  his  people  are  assembled 
there,  awaiting  that  summons  which  shall  announce  the  gathering 
of  that  great  congregation  of  all  the  kindreds  and  nations  of  the 
earth.  We  are  wrong.  There  are  some  missing.  They  have  died 
away  from  their  home,  and  rest  in  the  land  of  strangers.  When  the 
good  old  Oneida  chief  Skenandoah  found  that  the  time  of  his 
departure  was  at  hand,  he  requested  those  who  stood  around  him  to 
bury  his  remains  near  the  feet  of  his  former  friend  and  Christian 
teacher,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland ;  *  for,*  said  he,  in  his  own  expressive 
language,  *  I  want  to  go  up  with  him  at  the  great  resurrection.' 
These  missing  ones  cannot  go  up  with  parents  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  friends ;  and  yet  the  thought  is  consoling,  that  the  wander- 
ers will  all  at  last  be  gathered  in ;  and  if  prepared  by  the  experience 
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of  earth  for  the  happiness  of  heaven,  will  separate  no  more  for 
ever. 

Our  own  village  grave-yard  is  to  me  always  a  place  of  the  deep- 
est interest.  Many  years  have  rolled  away  since  we  left  the  home 
of  our  youth ;  but  at  each  returning  summer  we  never  fail  to  go  up 
and  renew  our  attachments,  and  mark  the  changes  of  the  year. 
Those  changes  are  quiet,  and  often  hardly  discernible ;  still  they  are 
constantly  taking  place ;  and  one  and  another  of  our  early  friends 
are  missed  from  their  accustomed  places  and  seen  no  more.  They 
liave  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  their  pil- 
grimage is  ended ;  they  have  lain  down  with  their  friends,  and  the 
simple  head-stone  records  their  birth  and  their  death. 

Let  us  open  the  mstic  gate  and  enter  the  sacred  enclosure. 
Hark  I  it  is  the  sound  of  the  village  church-bell  which  falls  upon 
the  ear.  The  tolling  of  that  bell  and  an  open  grave  announce  that 
another  of  our  number  is  coming  to  lie  down  in  his  last  resting-place. 
The  long  funeral  procession  is  in  sight,  jusf  appearing,  nearly  a  mile 
distant,  and  winding  along  slowly  up  the  valley.  The  tall  trees 
which  here  and  there  skirt  the  sides  of  the  road  are  waving  gently 
in  the  summer  breeze,  and  their  tops  are  gilded  with  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  He  who  has  fallen  has  been  cut  down  in  the  midst  of 
his  years  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  strength.  The  minister  with 
uncovered  head,  in  behalf  of  the  family  of  the  deceased,  has 
returned  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  attendance  of  friends.  The 
fresh  earth  lies  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deceased.  The  mourners 
have  departed ;  the  last  loiterer  has  retired.  Let  us  look  around  us ; 
for  *  it  is  good  to  be  here.' 

Here  rest  the  remains  of  one  of  the  first  settlers,  who  an  hundred 
years  ago  assisted  in  planting  in  this  then  wilderness  the  seeds  of 
civilization  and  Christianity.  Observe  this  spot.  The  earth  has 
sunken,  and  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  its  appearance.  There, 
without  a  stone  to  mark  the  place,  lie  in  a  common  grave  the  ashes 
of  those  who  fell  on  that  memorable  day  when  the  storm  of  inur 
passed  over  us,  and  the  sythc  of  death  mowed  down  our  people. 
Here  is  a  long  range  of  simple  head-stones.  The  inscriptions  aie 
growing  dim  upon  them,  and  many  a  winter's  snow  and  summei's 
rain  have  fallen  since  these  children's  graves  were  dug.  They  weie 
all  cut  down  as  it  were  in  a  day.  The  father  and  the  mother  now 
sleep  beside  them,  and  the  family  group  is  complete.  A  plain  gray 
stone  marks  the  spot  where  were  deposited  the  remains  of  a  soldier 
of  the  Hevolution.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  continental  army,  and 
with  his  regiment  garrisoned  the  fort  wliich  then  covered  a  portka 
of  this  village  burying-ground.  He  fell  while  in  command,  struck 
down  by  the  tomahawk  of  the  Indian.  He  was  a  native  of  the  old 
Bay  State, '  the  ashes  of  whose  sons,  who  fell  fighting  in  the  canse 
of  American  independence,  lie  mouldering  in  the  soil  of  every  State 
from  Maine  to  Georgia.' 

Beneath  this  turf  rests  one  of  the  friends  of  our  boyhood.  The 
inscription  upon  his  chaste  white  marble  head-stone  states  that  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years.     There  were  five  of  vs. 
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He  died  first ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  his  mother's  heart  could  not  give 
him  up.  He  was  an  only  son,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him ;  amia- 
ble in  disposition,  gentle  in  temper,  learned  beyond  his  years.  His 
father  now  rests  beside  him,  but  his  aged  widowed  mother  still 
lives,  and  looks  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  when  she  shall  be 
reiJnited  to  her  humble  boy.  Another  of  his  and  our  companions 
occupies  a  retired  corner  of  the  burying-ground  near  Saint  Augus- 
tine. Another  was  buried  by  strangers  in  Mobile.  A  fourth  found 
his  resting-place  in  the  caverns  of  the  ocean,  and  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific  chanted  his  requiem. 

Here  hes  our  aged  friend,  from  whose  lips  fell  so  much  that  was 
good,  so  much  that  was  animating  and  cheering,  during  his  long 
life ;  and  yet  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  was  decrepid  and 
infirm,  and  literally  the  cUild  of  suffering  and  of  poverty.  His  was 
the  Christian's  hope;  and  sustained  by  that,  he  rose  triumphant 
above  the  ills  of  life ;  and  if  he  sat  at  his  Master's  feet  in  this  world, 
we  beUeve  he  sits  at  his  right  hand  in  that  other  and  better,  to 
which  his  spirit  has  gone. 

We  must  drop  a  tear  over  this  spot ;  for  here  lie  buried  those  ven- 
erable grand-parents  with  whom  our  youth  was  passed,  and  to  whose 
example  and  advice  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  what  we  are  and 
hope  to  be.  They  *  rested  from  their  labors'  in  a  good  old  age, 
when  life  was  no  longer  pleasant  or  useful ;  when  *  the  windows 
were  darkened,  and  the  grasshopper  became  a  burden.'  Peace  to 
their  ashes ! 

Ah !  here  is  one  whose  days  upon  the  earth  were  evil  and  that 
continually.  The  grave  has  closed  over  him,  and  the  disembodied 
spirit  has  gone  to  render  up  its  account.  This  chaste  stone  simply 
records  the  death  of  an  aged  man.  Few  who  read  the  inscription 
would  recognize  a  person  who  under  another  and  fictitious  name 
has  been  immortalized  by  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  the 
day.  His  was  a  life  of  adventure.  His  efiurly  years  were  spent 
upon  the  sea ;  and  the  habits  that  were  then  contracted  were  insep- 
arable from  his  very  being.  When  age  had  sobered  him,  and  mis- 
fortune tamed  his  spirit,  and  the  sweet  influences  of  religion  had 
been  breathed  upon  him,  he  would  at  times  utter  oaths  with  all  the 
fiery  impetuosity  of  his  early  days ;  and  yet  those  who  knew  him 
best,  believed  him  to  be  a  Christian.  In  a  moment  he  would  check 
himself,  and  ask  forgiveness. 

We  might  run  over  the  long  list,  for  we  know  the  histories  of 
most  of  those  who  for  the  last  century  have  been  gathered  into  that 
humble  burying-ground.  It  may  be  a  curious  taste  that  we  possess ; 
but  we  never  leave  a  village  or  a  city,  without  examining  the  rest- 
ing-places of  its  dead.  The  character  of  the  living  may,  in  some 
measureat  least,  be  judged  of  from  the  manner  in  which  they  bury  their 
dead  out  of  their  sight.  In  this  country  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  places  of  sepulture.  Within  a  few  years  great  improve- 
ments have  taken  place.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  grave-yard 
should  be  associated  in  the  mind  with  gloom.  The  Christian's 
course  is  through  the  grave  upward  to  the  skies.  w.w.c. 
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HYMN        TO        THE        SOUL 


X. 

God  said,  let  there  be  light ! 
Back  fled  the  startled  night, 

In  swiA  dismay : 
Deep  Chaos  heard  the  sound, 
To  her  remotest  bound ; 
Effulgence  beamed  around, 

A  radiant  day. 

It. 

Breath  of  Omnipotence, 
Mysterious  spirit,  whence  ? 

Deathless  and  fair ! 
Thou  hast  no  mortal  form, 
No  life-blood  free  and  warm ; 
The  sunshine  and  the  storm 

Thy  garments  are. 

IXX. 

Thought  is  thine  empire  ;  vast 
As  time  the  antepast 

Thy  being  hath : 
Farther  than  planets  roll. 
Deep  as  creation's  soul, 
"Wide  as  to  cither  pole, 

Thy  trackless  path ! 

IT. 

To  love  —  to  feel  the  lies 
Of  human  sympathies, 

The  dawn  of  Heaven ; 
Joy,  in  its  ardent  gush, 
And  Fftssion's  frenzied  rush. 
Hope,  brighter  than  the  flush 

Of  stars  at  even. 


V. 

Systems  and  suns  shall  fade, 
And  fairest  flowers,  arrayed 

In  robes  of  light : 
But  thou,  oh !  deathless  part, 
A  scintillation  art 
Of  the  eternal  heart — 

The  Infinite ! 


VI. 

Thy  never  parting-breath, 
Nor  time  may  steal,  nor  death, 

Nor  cold  decay ; 
Thine  eagle- wing  doth  stray 
To  mountain  crags  away, 
Where,  'mid  wild  ocean's  spray, 

The  lightnings  play. 

■VII. 

Chained  though  thou  art  to  earth. 
Thou  hast  a  nobler  birth. 

And  destiny : 
Upward  shall  be  thy  flight. 
Or  where  insatiate  night. 
Broods  dismal  o'er  the  sight 

Eternally ! 
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▼III. 

Spirit  immortal,  wake ! 
That  boundless  pathway  take, 

By  seraphs  trod : 
Break  thou  the  sensual  reign. 
Dispart  the  galling  chain. 
Arise  to  life  again  — 

The  smile  of  God  ! 


THE     QUOD     CORRESPONDENCE. 


fl^uvvs  fl^^tnon. 


CHArrCR    SBVSMTB. 


Leaving  Mr.  Komicker  in  possession  of  his  office,  and  having 
kept  his  promise  of  making  an  arrangement  for  the  regular  supply 
of  that  gentleman's  meals,  subject  to  the  restrictions  before  men- 
tioned, Michael  Rust  bent  his  steps  toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
city ;  taking  a  course  which  in  the  end  would  have  brought  him  to 
the  tenement  occupied  by  Jacob  Rhoneland. 

It  might  have  been  a  knowledge  of  the  great  intrinsic  worth  of 
the  individual  whose  services  he  had  just  secured ;  or  it  might  have 
been  a  feeling  of  relief  at  having  all  ties  dissolved  between  himself 
and  his  formidable  tool,  Grosket ;  or  it  might  have  been  even  the 
insignificant  circumstance  of  his  having  driven  a  close  bargain 
respecting  the  aforesaid  supply  of  Mr.  Komicker's  meals ;  or  of  his 
having  facetiously  boxed  the  ears  of  a  small  beggar  who  had  ven- 
tured to  insinuate  to  him  that  his  funds  were  low,  and  that  a  dona- 
tion of  a  few  coppers  would  not  come  amiss ;  or  it  might  have  been 
some  other  equally  trifling  and  unimportant  occurrence  which  shed 
such  a  glow  over  his  pleasant  countenance,  and  caused  his  step  to 
become  so  firm  and  elastic  and  his  pace  so  rapid.  But  something 
there  certainly  was ;  for  on  he  went,  at  a  fast  walk,  smiling  to  him- 
self, and  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  until,  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, he  found  himself  far  advanced  on  his  way  to  his  place  of  des- 
tination. Happening,  just  when  he  had  ascertained  exactly  where 
he  was,  to  look  up,  he  caught  sight  of  himself,  hat,  cloak,  handker- 
chief and  all,  staring  boldly  out  from  a  large  looking-glass  which 
hung  in  a  shop  window.  This  brought  him  to  a  stand.  It  could 
scarcely  be  said  that  Michael  Rust  was  a  vain  man,  or  that  he  cared 
much  about  his  personal  appearanc^,  or  about  what  others  might 
think  of  it ;  but  there  he  certaiidy  stood,  turning  himself  about  in 
front  of  the  glass,  now  pulling  his  hat  low  down  over  his  face,  now 
thrusting  it  back ;  now  drawing  the  handkerchief,  which,  as  on  the 
night  previous,  enveloped  his  forehead,  farther  over  it ;  now  pushing 
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it  up ;  now  carefully  arranging  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  the  ends 
of  hair  which  straggled  from  beneath  it ;  now  casting  them  into  the 
most  studied  disorder  by  an  equally  careful  application  of  his  fin- 
gers ;  now  sucking  in  his  thin  cheeks,  and  frowning  and  smirking 
and  grinning  at  himself;  and  all  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  merriment,  but  rather  with  the  anxious,  calculating  air  of  a  per- 
son who  was  watching  some  ingenious  scientific  process,  with  great 
doubts  as  to  its  ultimate  result.  That  such  was  the  case,  and  that 
the  results  were  not  commensurate  with  liis  expectations,  was 
equally  clear;  for  after  more  than  five  minutes  spent  in  this  per- 
formance, he  gravely  shook  his  head,  and  obser\'ed  to  himself  in  an 
impressive  manner:  *  No ;  it  won't  do  I  * 

Being  fully  convinced  of  this,  he  put  an  immediate  end  to  his 
examination  of  his  features,  and  instead  of  pursuing  the  couise 
which  he  had  at  first  taken,  he  changed  his  direction  to  one  nearly 
opposite.  But  now,  from  a  rapid  walk,  his  pace  sobered  down  until 
it  resembled  the  slow,  cautious,  thief-like  step  of  a  cat  He  loitered 
at  the  corners,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  streets  with  a  listless, 
vacant  air;  at  times  stopping  altogether,  and  gazing  steadfastly  on 
the  ground.  Irregular  as  his  progress  was,  by  dint  of  time  and  per- 
severance he  at  length  found  himself  a  long  way  from  where  he 
set  out ;  in  front  of  a  house  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  "with  a 
green  door,  which  boasted  two  narrow  side-lights,  and  a  huge 
knocker,  like  a  countenance  garnished  with  a  pair  of  small  eyes  and 
a  stout  nose.  A  small  tin  sign  reminded  the  public  at  large,  in  gilt 
letters,  that  persons  boarded  there  cheap,  implying  that  others  might 
do  the  same  tiling,  while  a  slip  of  paper  which  was  stuck  heneath, 
as  a  kind  of  codicil  to  the  sign,  mentioned  what  the  sign  had  left 
untold ;  namely,  that  there  was  an  unfurnished  room  on  the  second 
fioor  in  the  rear,  in  which  two  single  gentlemen,  or  a  double  one,  in 
the  form  of  one  man  and  his  other  half,  would  find  themselves  quite 
comfortable.  Without  pausing  to  notice  these  trifles.  Bust  rnhbed 
his  feet  with  great  care  across  a  small  heap  of  mud,  the  nucleus  of 
which  was  an  under-sized  mat,  which  lay  in  front  of  the  door,  and 
applying  his  hand  to  the  knocker,  succeeded  in  calling  to  the  door  a 
rea-faced  girl,  with  her  hair  hanging  over  her  face,  her  shoes  down 
at  the  heel,  and  stockings  to  match. 

Without  exchanging  a  word,  Eust  pushed  past  her  and  ascended 
to  a  small  front  room  in  the  second  story,  entered,  and  locked  the 
door.  It  was  a  dark,  dreary  room,  partly  owing  to  its  being  in  a  nar- 
row street,  partly  owing  to  the  windows  being  small,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  for  a  long  time  on  very  distant 
terms  with  water  of  all  kinds,  except  the  occasional  vagabond  drops 
which  might  settle  there  in  a  shower.  Rust,  however,  was  too  maoh 
accustomed  to  every  thing  about  him,  to  notice  its  defects ;  and 
without  bestowing  a  thought  upon  them,  he  proceeded  to  disrobe 
himself  He  flung  his  old  hat  on  the  bed ;  his  doak  followed ;  and 
untying  his  handkerchief,  he  shook  his  black  locks  in  disorder  about 
his  face. 

Slight  as  the  alteration  in  his  dress  was,  it  produced  a  great  change 
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in  liis  looks ;  removing  its  character  of  sharpness  and  cunning,  and 
giving  it  one  of  bold  and  reckless  ferocity.  'Lie  there!*  said  he, 
tossing  the  handkerchief  with  the  other  things  just  removed.  *  1  *11 
want  you  presently,  but  not  now/  He  then  removed  his  other  gar- 
ments, and  substituted  in  their  place  those  of  a  newer  and  more 
fashionable  appearance ;  and  having  completed  his  toilet  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  he  surveyed  himself  in  the  glass. 

'  That  will  do,'  muttered  he ;  '  even  my  own  dear  affectionate 
mother,  whom  I  never  saw,  but  who  doubtless  was  a  very  decent, 
well-behaved  woman  in  her  way,  would  not  know  me.  Ha  I  ha  I  I 
scarcely  know  myself  I  shall  be  obliged  to  hang  a  label  on  my 
neck,  for  fear  I  should  forget  who  I  am.  This  is  all  as  it  should  be. 
Let  each  of  those  with  whom  I  have  to  deal,  if  need  be,  identify  the 
Michael  Rust  who  crossed  his  path  There  are  wheels  within 
wheels,  each  apparently  having  its  own  aim;  all  disconnected,  yet 
all  leading  to  the  same  result;  and  there  is  a  Michael  Rust  setting 
each  in  motion.  No  aliases ;  no  I  no  I  Each  is  Michael  Rust,  but 
each  is  different.  And  yet,'  said  he,  tapping  his  fore-finger  on  his 
breast,  *  here  they  are,  all  of  them.  And  that,  that*  added  he,  point- 
ing in  the  glass,  '  is  the  man,  who  has  his  cards  to  play  with  one 
Jacob  Rhoneland  and  his  bright-eyed  daughter,  and  the  lout  who 
hangs  about  her,  like  a  moth  around  a  candle;  but  I'll  singe  his 
wings  I  God  I '  said  he,  with  a  sudden,  fierce  burst  of  bitter  wrath, 
'  I  '11  crush  him,  though  I  die  !  There  are  others  too,'  said  he,  almost 
immediately  recovering  his  calmness,  '  there  are  others  too.  I  must 
watch;  nothing  must  escape  me.  I  must  not  fail.  I  will  not  I  I 
will  not !  And  they,  the  blind  fools  I  shall  find  it  out  some  day  to 
their  cost.  How  I  can  wheedle  them,  and  talk  to  them  of  love,  gene- 
rosity, friendship,  fine  feelings  I  Ha !  ha  I  What  glorious  sounds  these 
are  for  men  to  truckle  to;  ay,  for  men;  strong-minded,  far-sighted, 
clear-headed  men.  Yes,  I've  seen  t/iem  yield  their  free-will,  sacri- 
fice themselves  and  their  fortunes  for  a  mere  empty  whim,  and  call 
it  generosity ;  the  fools,  the  slaves,  the  bondmen ;  ay,  of  a  worse 
bondage  than  that  of  shackled  limbs  —  that  of  a  fettered  mind. 
Well,'  continued  he,  in  the  same  musing  tone,  and  standing  with 
folded  arms  and  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  floor,  *  it 's  human  nature, 
and  .it's  convenient  for  me.  I  know  them  ;  one,  two,  three,  four; 
all  slaves ;  each  wedded  to  his  own  particular  folly.  Rhoneland, 
one  ;  gold  is  his  god.  Somers,  two ;  he  bows  to  bright  eyes,  pout- 
ing lips,  and  a  snowy  bosom ;  forgetting  that  old  age,  sickness,  and 
the  earth-worm  prey  on  the  same  food.  Grosket  —  Enoch  Gros- 
ket  —  of  all  fools  the  greatest!  I  bought  him  —  bought  Ydnit  i^aid 
down  the  gold,  to  make  a  tool  of  him  —  merely  to  make  a  tool  of 
him ;  and  I  had  but  to  whisper  in  his  ear  of  gratitude.  He  swal- 
lowed the  bait ;  and  1  have  led  him  at  will  for  five  long  years.  But 
he's  gone  now,  and  has  grown  dangerous,  and  must  be  looked  to. 
There's  one  more,'  muttered  he,  passing  his  hand  thoughtfully 
across  his  brow;  *  clear-headed,  with  an  eye  that  sees  through  trick- 
ery, and  almost  lifts  the  veil  from  a  man's  heart     Him  I  fear  the 
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most     With  him  I  have  the  deepest  game  to  play,  and  one  in 
detection  is  rain/ 

Drawing  a  chair  to  the  fire,  Rust  seated  himself,  remaining  for  a 
long  time  in  deep  abstraction ;  and  during  that  interval  a  change 
seemed  to  have  come  over  the  current  of  his  thoughts ;  for  he  said, 
speaking  in  the  same  low,  broken,  abrapt  manner  which  he  had 
used  before : 

'  So  the  cub 's  jealous  I  How  he  watches  me  when  I  trifle  with 
the  girl ;  clenching  his  big  fists,  and  twisting  his  fingers  one  in  Uie 
other;  his  eyes  flashing  and  his  cheek  reddening.  But  for  one 
thing,  which  he  knows,  and  which  /  know,  he  wonld  fall  on  me  and 
crush  every  bone  in  my  body.  Bah  I  but  1  have  him.  He  may 
writhe,  and  wince,  and  threaten;  but  that's  his  limit.  Coold  I 
drive  him  beyond  ^//^/^  —  could  Ibut  drive  him  beyond  that  ! 

But,'  said  he,  suddenly  starting  up,  *  the  day  is  waning,  and  there  is 
work  yet  to  be  done/ 

He  went  to  a  closet,  and  took  from  it  a  hat  and  great-coat;  after 
wliich  he  rang  the  boll.  It  was  answered  by  the  same  slip-shod 
girl  who  had  admitted  him  from  the  street 

*  Has  Mr.  Grosket,  or  any  one  else,  been  here  for  me  ? '  inqaired  he. 
'  Not  Mr.  (irosket,'  replied  the  girl. 

*  Any  one  else  ? ' 

'A  strange  man  came  here  to-day,'  said  the  girl,  hesitating; 
'a  — a  —  ' 

'Gentlcmnri?' 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

'  What  did  he  look  like?  A  mechanic?  a  laborer?  a  beggar?  or 
what?'  inquired  Rust,  impatiently. 

*  A  ruffon,  Sir;  a  downright  ruifen,*  replied  the  girl,  with  discrimi- 
nation of  character  whicii  perhaps  her  situation  as  maid-of-all-work 
at  a  i)ublic  lodgins^-house  had  sharpened  to  a  high  degree  of  nicety. 
*  On(»  of  the  sort  of  people  who  sometimes  come  here  of  dark  nightSt 
you  know;  who  don't  like  to  be  seen  in  the  day-time  — one  of 
tkrm;'  and  she  nodded  to  Rust,  in  a  significant  manner,  intimating 
that  although  her  language  might  not  be  accurate,  still  her  meaning 
was  sulficienllv  clear. 

Rust  looked  her  full  in  the  face,  without  making  any  remark  npon 
her  comment  on  the  character  of  his  visiter,  and  apparently  without 
even  noticing  it     Then  he  asked : 

*  Did  he  leave  his  name  ? ' 
Again  the  girl  shook  her  head. 
'  Nor  his  business  ? ' 

'  He  said  as  he  went  off  that  he  was  sorry  yon  were  away ;  and 
that  if  you  knew  all  ho  did,  you  'd  be  the  most  sorry  of  the  two. 
He  saicl  he  nec<l  n't  call  again ;  for  you  'd  find  out  what  he  had  to 
t(*ll  soon  enough  for  all  the  fun  it  would  give  you ;  and  then  he 
laughed  to  himself,  and  went  off  That's  all,'  said  the  girl,  after  a 
pause. 

Rust  evinced  no  appearance  of  surprise  nor  uneasiness  at  this 
communication,  but  merely  asked : 
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'  Any  one  else  ?  * 

*  No  one.' 

'  Very  well ;  you  can  go/ 

The  door  closed  on  the  girl,  but  Rust  remained  standing.  '  More 
trouble  ?  Well,  well ;  let  it  come.  I  have  that  here^  said  he,  press- 
ing his  fingers  on  his  forehead,  *  that  laughs  at  it.  I  may  be  crushed ; 
and  there  are  those  things  doing  now  in  which  failure  and  perdition 
to  me  go  hand  in  hand ;  but  1  '11  never  bend  I  And  now  Kate, 
bright,  laughing  Kate  Khoneland,  you  and  I  must  meet,  and  then 
we  '11  see  what  comes  of  it  I ' 

Shutting  the  door,  he  slowly  descended  the  stairs  and  went  into 
the  street.  As  before,  his  destination  was  the  abode  of  Jacob 
Rhon eland.  It  was  a  long  way  off,  yet  the  time  flew  by  so  rapidly  to 
the  scheming  man,  that  scarce  a  moment  seemed  to  have  elapsed 
before  he  found  himself  in  front  of  the  old  man's  dwelling. 

Michael  Rust  was  a  man  who  did  not  trouble  himself  with  use- 
less ceremony,  particularly  where  it  might  interfere  with  his  ends ; 
and  as  he  deemed  it  not  unlikely  that  a  knock  at  the  door  might 
result  in  a  denial  of  admittance,  when  it  was  discovered  who  the 
visiter  was,  he  prudently  determined  to  dispense  with  so  useless  a 
ceremony ;  and  so  quietly  admitted  himself  into  the  house,  and 
went  to  the  room  usually  occupied  by  Rhoueland.  Finding  no  one 
there,  he  proceeded  to  the  adjoining  one,  where  he  discovered  Kate 
Rhoneland  engaged  in  sewing. 

'  Father  is  not  at  home,'  said  she,  anticipating  the  question  which 
he  was  preparing  to  ask. 

'  Perhaps  not,  perhaps  not,'  said  he,  entering  the  room  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  and  placing  his  hat  on  the  floor ;  but  you  are, 
Kate,  and  I  'm  not  sorry  for  it.  Ah  I '  said  he,  drawing  a  chair  near 
her,  and  taking  a  seat,  '  it  does  one  good  to  see  you,  and  to  talk  with 
you,  when  the  old  man  is  away.  Ha  I  little  Kate,  how  he  watches 
you  I  He  knows  that  you  are  his  golden  apple,  and  that  this  room 
is  quite  a  garden  of  the  Hesperides  when  you  are  in  it  It  only 
wants  the  old  man  just  now,  to  play  the  part  of  dragon,  to  complete 
the  simile.  By  the  way,'  said  he,  dusting  his  boots  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, '  there  are  two  dragons  here  ;  an  old  one  and  a  cub-dragon ; 
Somers,  I  think  you  call  him.' 

There  were  moments  and  themes  which  could  bring  the  fiire  into 
Kate  Rhoneland's  eyes,  and  the  red  blood  of  anger  into  her  face ; 
and  this  was  one  of  them.  The  free  and  familiar  air  of  her  visiter, 
coupled  with  her  dislike  of  him,  and  with  the  shghting  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  her  father  and  of  Somers,  had  brought  to  her 
lips  a  retort  which  might  have  proved  unacceptable  to  him,  callous 
as  he  was.  But  at  the  same  moment  came  the  recollection  of  the 
almost  constant  injunction  of  her  father,  that  she  should  be  careful 
not  to  offend  him.  '  Do  n't  break  virith  him,  Kate ;  do  n't  incense 
him,  or  he  '11  ruin  me,'  were  the  words  which  were  for  ever  ringing 
in  her  ears,  and  which  now  restrained  her;  but  rising,  she  said: 
*  You  must  excuse  '  the  apple '  just  now,  Mr.  Rust,  as  she  has  to  see 
that  the  garden  is  kept  in  proper  order.' 
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Michael  Hust  rose  and  bowed,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
with  an  air  of  profound  reverence,  as  he  said  :  'Certainly,  my  pretty 
Kate  ;  who  can  refuse  any  thing  to  Kale  Rhoneland  ?  Surely,  not 
Michael  llust.  I  shall  be  miserably  dull  without  you ;  miserably  dull. 
Bah  I  go,  you  silly  jade  ! '  said  he,  as  the  door  closed.  *  Ah  !  here 
comes  the  cub-dragon.  I'll  make  the  most  of  liim,  until  the  old  one 
comes  in.* 

The  concluding  remark  was  caused  by  the  opening  of  another 
door  than  that  through  which  the  girl  had  retired,  and  the  entrance 
of  Ned  Somers. 

'  Mr.  Rhoneland  *s  not  here,  I  see,'  said  he,  looking  aronnd. 

'  No,  he 's  not,*  replied  Rust ;  *  but  sit  down,  Ned,  sit  down/  said 
he,  in  a  tone  whose  civility  was  blended  with  so  much  sarcasm,  that 
Somers  found  it  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  restrain  himself 
from  knocking  him  down  on  the  spot.  '  Why  ^o  n*^  you  sk  down. 
my  dear  young  friend  ?  Chairs  are  plenty;  and  as  you  have  just 
driven  the  sweetest  little  girl  in  the  world  from  this  room  by  your 
unopportune  arrival,  there  is  another  one  to  spare.  It  was  cruel  of 
you  to  drop  in  as  you  did,  and  interrupt  one  of  the  most  cosy  and 
endearing  chats  I  ever  had.  She 's  a  tempting  little  witch,  Ned ; 
ah  !  she 's  a  darling !  I  shall  wake  u[)  yet  some  day  and  find  myself 
married ;  I'm  sure  I  shall,  if  I  come  here  often.* 

Ned  Somers,  who  had  taken  a  seat,  grew  exceedingly  red,  and 
moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  for  a  moment  his  eyes  flashed ;  but 
he  observed  the  lookof  triumphant  malice  which  stole  from  beneath 
the  half-closed  lids  of  the  other ;  and  the  slight,  sneering  smile  that 
played  around  the  corners  of  his  mouth;  and  he  recollected  the 
noble  singleness  of  heart  of  Kate  Rhoneland,  and  he  felt  that  the 
insinuations  of  Rust  were  false. 

With  the  intuitive  sagacity  which  was  a  striking  feature  of  his 
character,  Rust  saw  that  there  was  some  process  of  thought  going 
on  in  the  mind  of  Somers,  that  was  allaying  the  angry  feelings 
which  he  was  anxious  to  excite ;  and  as  it  was  a  part  of  a  plui 
that  he  had  formed  to  drive  him  if  ])ossiblc  to  an  assault  upon 
himself,  he  kept  on  in  the  same  sneerincr  manner : 

* '  Mrs.  Rust ;  Mrs.  Michael  Rust  I  *  The  name  sounds  well ;  and 
for  her  I  might  hazard  the  experiment* 

*  Why  did  you  never  hazard  it  before  ?  You  are  gray.  But  peihaps 
you  have,  and  think  it  dangerous,*  said  Somers,  quietly. 

The  remark  was  merely  a  casual  one  on  the  part  of  Somers,  and 
intended  to  divert  Rust  from  his  present  theme  ;  but  its  efiTect  was 
electrical.  He  had  taken  a  seat,  and  he  now  sprang  up  as  if  sliot ; 
his  eyes  flashing,  his  lips  (piivering  and  livid  with  rage,  and  his 
black  hair  fairly  stiff  with  fury. 

*  D  —  n  I  d  —  n  you  !  *  shrieked  he,  shaking  both  fists  in  the  face  of 
Somers ;  *  what  do  you  mean  ?     If  you  have But  no ;  no  — ! ' 

With  a  suddenness  almost  equal  to  that  with  which  his  anger 
came  on,  it  passed  off',  and  he  said  in  a  voice  strangely  calmed : 

*  You  do  n't  know  Kate  as  I  do.  I  was  afraid  that  you  had  whi^ 
pered  odd  stories  in  her  ear ;  but  she  would  n't  listen  to  them  if  y« 
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did.  She  must  love  me,  or  she  would  not  lavish  on  me  all  those 
lillle  endearments  which  she  does,  and  which  find  their  way  to  the 
heart,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe ;  and  if  she  loves  me, 
she  won't  believe  you,  Ned.  But  you  won't  betray  what  I  am  tell- 
ing you,  of  our  trifling  love-passages?  Kate  would  die  of  confusion 
if  she  knew  that  I  had  even  breathed  of  them.  Come,  come,'  said 
he,  taking  Somers  by  the  hand,  *  promise,  will  you  ?  It  is  so  unu- 
sual a  thing  for  a  young  girl  like  her  to  doat  as  she  does  upon  a  man 
so  much  older  than  herself  as  I  am,  that  it  has  made  me  quite  vain 
and  silly  ;  but  you  will  not  betray  our  mutual  weaknesses,  Ned,  will 
yon  ? ' 

Although  this  was  spoken  in  a  low,  soft  tone,  there  was  something 
in  the  look  which  accompanied  it.  and  in  the  evident  intention  of 
the  si)eaker  to  gall  and  irritate,  which  had  made  it  nearly  success- 
ful ;  and  for  a  moment  Somers  wavered ;  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment ;  for  the  next  instant  the  whole  scene  and  the  manner  of 
Rust  struck  him  as  irresistibly  ludicrous,  and  he  burst  out  into  a 
hearty  laugh  : 

'  No,  no.  Rust,*  said  he,  *  I  '11  betray  nothing ;  you  *re  welcome  to 
your  love-passages.  But  I  must  go.  I  came  here  to  see  the  old 
man ;  and  as  he  's  not  at  home,  I  must  seek  for  him ;  for  what  I 
have  to  say  will  not  brook  delay.' 

As  he  went  out,  he  turned  and  said  :  *  Try  it  again.  Rust,  now 
that  the  coast  is  clear.  Go  it  strong  On  the  '  love-passages,*  not  for- 
getting the  *  little  endearments.'  She  's  a  tempting  morsel  for  an 
old  man.  Good  bye,  Michael ;  good  bye  I '  And  with  another 
merry  launch,  he  shut  the  door. 

'  Foiled  I '  exclaimed  Rust,  *  and  by  a  boy ! '  But  where  could  he 
have  picked  up  that?  Was  it  accident,  or  did  he  dream  it?  Or 
could  he  have  learned  that  sad  secret  from  the  only  one  who  knew 
it?  Well,  well;  there's  misery  in  it,  but  that's  all.  He  and  this 
girl  are  in  league,'  said  he,  abruptly,  'but  the  old  man  is  mine;  and 
tlirough  him  I'll  bend  her,  and  crush  his  stubborn  heart.  How  I. 
long  to  have  it  under  my  feet,  that  I  may  grind  it  to  the  dirt  I  But 
the  game  's  up  for  to-day,  and  I  '11  go.' 


OdArTBH    KtoarB. 


Mr,  Snork  was  sitting  in  front  of  a  smoulderiqg  fire  in  his  attic; 
for  unlike  his  friend  Mrs.  Blossom,  he  was  aspiring  in  his  ideas,  and 
preferred  a  garret  to  a  cellar;  with  his  head  bound  up  in  a  faded 
cotton  handkerchief,  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  beard  of  a 
week's  growth,  ornamenting  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  Although 
it  was  late  in  the  day,  the  disordered  state  of  his  attire  showed  that 
he  had  but  recently  quilted  his  bed ;  or  at  all  events,  that  he  had 
not  yet  made  his  morning  toilet  He  was  in  a  moralissing  mood  too ; 
for  he  sat  in  silence,  looking  at  the  loose  strings  in  his  shoes,  and 
occasionally  scratching  his  head  with  much  violence  through  the 


handkerchief  just  mentioned.  Il  was  evident  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  laboring  under  great  absence  of  mind;  for  although  his 
pipe  was  unlighted,  he  puffed  at  it  assiduously,  occasionally  with- 
drawing it  from  his  moiitb  to  permit  an  imaginary  cloud  of  smoke  to 
float  slowly  around  liiin. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-place  sat  Mrs.  Snnrk.  a  fat,  red- 
faced  woman,  surmoimied  by  a  dirty  cap.  richly  bedizzcned  willi 
red  and  yellow  ribands,  from  beneath  which  straggled  a  few  locks 
of  deep  red  hair.  Her  eyes  w^ere  of  a  bright  aqua-marine  color, 
and  her  nose  doubtless  had  ouce  been  well  formed,  although  that 
fact  can  only  be  ascertained  from  tradition,  from  the  circumstaDCO 
of  its  having  been  crushed  in,  flat  to  her  face.  Her  teeth  were 
white  and  strong,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  front  ones,  which 
were  missing,  probably  having  retired  at  the  same  time  that  ber 
nose  changed  its  condition. 

Mrs.  Suork  evidently  was  participating  in  the  feebng  of  gloom 
and  perplexity  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  spirits  of  her 
husband  ;  for  she  too  was  silent,  biting  her  lips,  and  occasionally  her 
nails,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  vexation  and  anxiety. 

Mr.  Snork  at  intervals  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face,  with  an  air  of 
investigation  and  deference ;  as  if  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  result 
of  her  deliberations  before  venturing  to  express  his  own.  Al  length, 
by  way  of  sounding  her,  he  exhaled  a  long  sigh,  and  muttered  with 
deep  emphasis : 

'Our  sickliest  child  I  Had  it  'a  been  the  hump-back,  or  the  infant 
with  a  scald-head,  I  could  ba"  borne  it ;  but  for  il  to  be  this  one,  this 
identical  one,  the  sickliest  of  them  all,  is  dreadful  aggravating  to 
the  feelings.  It  had  got  through  the  mumps,  and  the  measles,  and 
the  hooping-cough,  and  its  double-teeth ' 

'And  the  small-pox,'  added  Mrs.  Snork,  parenthetically. 

'And  was  n't  subject  to  hives,  nor  fits  ;  and  yet  was  so  very  sickly, 
without  our  being  afraid  of  its  dying.  It  was  an  uncommon  tougb 
child,  it  was.     It  was  as  tough  as  —  as  —  as ' 

'Jonah,'  suggested  the  lady. 

'  Was  he  longh  ? '  asked  Mr.  Snork ;  ■  very  tough  ? ' 

'  To  be  sure  he  was,'  replied  his  wife.  "  Did  n'l  a  whale  try  three 
whole  days  to  digest  him,  and  could  n't  ? '  , 

'As  Jonah,'  resumed  Mr.  Snork  ;  '  and  suck  a  stomach  !     My  eyes  1  |i 

what  a  stomach  I  I  've  heerd  of  a  ostrich's  stomach,  but  if  one  of 
them  'ere  animals,  with  the  tallest  kind  of  a  stomach,  had  come 
across  that  child,  he  would  have  died  of  sheer  spile.     He  could  n't  I 

have  held  a  candle  to  her.     Why.  she  could  do  just  what  she  pleased  i 

with  it.  She  could  be  sick  ai  it  whenever  she  liked.  Ten  limes  in 
one  arlernooQ  I  've  knmiit  her  to  be.     She  was  worth  two  dollars  a  ] 

day,  al  the  very  least ;  and  now  she  's  gone  ;  gone,  never  to  return.  i 

Ciiss  thai  House  of  Refuge  !     How  Jt  walks  into  the  best  affections  ,1 

of  one's  natur'  I'  ,' 

So  affected  was  Mr.  Snork  by  the  mournful  reflections  which  ' 

crowded  his  mind,  that  after  several  hard  gulps,  be  dashed  the  back        \ 

i i 
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of  his  hand  across  his  eyes  ;  and  apjilying  a  lighted  coal  to  the  bowl 
of  his  pipe,  smoked  for  five  minutes,  in  a  state  of  profound  taci- 
turnity. 

*  Why,  that  child *  resumed  he,  after  a  pause. 

'  We  've  had  enough  of  that  there/  interrupted  Mrs.  Snork,  who 
being  of  a  more  energetic  nature  than  her  husband,  deemed  it 
unnecessary  to  waste  farther  time  in  lamentation,  wisely  judging 
that  all  additional  indulgence  of  that  kind  would  probably  be  only 
lacerating  to  their  feelings,  without  having  any  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  obnoxious  sanctuary  before  mentioned.  '  She  *s  gone,  and 
she  won't  come  back  ;  and  there  *8  an  end  of  it* 

This,  probably,  would  not  have  been  the  end  of  it,  had  not  the 
lady  decided  that  it  sliould  be  so ;  but  that  settled  the  question ; 
and  Mr.  Snork,  finding  that  farther  discussion  on  that  subject  would 
not  be  acceptable,  placed  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  smoked  in 
silence,  waiting  for  some  indication  from  his  better  half  as  to  the 
turn  which  she  wished  the  conversation  to  take. 

*  You  said  Mrs.  Blossom  had  two  new  ones  ?  *  said  Mrs.  Snork, 
after  a  pause,  casting  an  inquiring  eye  upon  her  husband,  and  at  the 
same  time  drawing  her  chair  nearer  the  fire. 

'  Such  ones  I '  ejaculated  the  man,  removing  his  pipe,  only  suffi- 
ciently to  make  room  for  the  words  to  escape,  and  instantly  replac- 
ing it. 

*  A  boy  and  girl  ?  *  inquired  the  woman. 
Snork  nodded. 

*  Who  are  they  ?     Where  did  they  come  from  ? ' 

In  reply  to  this,  the  man  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  a 
very  slight  shake  of  the  head,  indicating  profound  ignorance. 

The  woman  looked  at  him  for  some  moments  with  extreme  dis- 
satisfaction either  at  his  limited  information  or  at  his  having  made 
no  greater  efforts  to  increase  it ;  but  before  she  had  time  to  give 
vent  to  this  feeling  in  any  other  manner,  a  step  was  heard  on  the 
stairs.  Snork  rose,  glanced  at  the  door  with  a  quick  suspicious 
look,  and  then  round  the  room,  as  if  fearful  that  something  might 
be  seen  there  which  he  did  not  wish  to  submit  to  general  inspec- 
tion. 

'  It 's  bolted  and  barred,*  muttered  he,  in  reply  to  a  look  of  his 
wife.  '  Even  if  it  was  n't,  what  then?*  said  he,  looking  about  him. 
'  It 's  a  very  respectable  kind  of  a  room,  very.*  Having  arrived  at 
this  conclusion,  he  went  to  the  door,  removed  the  bar,  and  drew 
back  the  bolt,  just  as  a  knock  was  heard  from  without. 

'  Come  in,'  said  Mrs.  Snork,  seating  herself  in  such  a  position  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  she  had  not  changed  her  position  for  the 
last  half  hour,  at  the  very  least,  while  Mr.  Snork  merely  opened 
the  door  ajar,  and  reconnoitered  their  visiter  through  the  crack. 
*  Pshaw !  *  said  he,  flinging  it  wide  open,  *  it 's  only  Mrs.  Blos- 
som.' 

With  this  somewhat  disparaging  observation,  Snork  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  leaving  his  visiter  to  enter  and  shut  the  door  after  her, 
walked  to  the  fire-place,  in  front  of  which  he  deliberately  seated 
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himself,  without  condescending  to  make  any  farther  observation. 
Nor  was  it  until  then  that  he  observed  that  the  expression  of  quiet 
self-com[)]acency  which  usually  marked  the  countenance  of  his 
guest  had  been  displaced  by  one  of  anxiety  and  alarm. 

'  How  now,  old  woman  I '  exclaimed  he,  as  this  discovery  forced 
itself  upon  him.  *  Who  's  dead,  or  murdered?  Has  the  cripple  run 
away,  or  the  dumb  boy  informed  agin  you? — or  is  the  North  River 
a-fire,  or  what  ?  Out  with  it !  Cuss  me !  but  I  do  believe  she  is 
going  to  faint !     Mrs.  S.,  just  hand  out  that  brandy,  will  you  ? ' 

The  woman  thus  addressed,  apparently  sympathizing  with  the 
unknown  trouble  of  her  visiter,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  actuated  by 
a  feeling  of  curiosity  to  know  more,  hastened  to  fill  a  small  cup 
with  the  liquor,  and  to  place  it  to  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Blossom,  ivho^ 
notwithstanding  her  appearance  of  exhaustion,  drained  it  off  'virith- 
out  remark,  and  wiped  her  lips  with  the  back  of  her  hand,  with 
evident  satisfaction. 

'Now  then,  you  feel  better,  do  n't  you?'  said  Mr.  Snork,  whose 
awe  of  his  wife  seemed  to  wear  ofl*  in  company.  *  What 's  the 
muss  ?     Let 's  have  it.' 

Mrs.  Blossom,  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts  at  finding  her 
voice,  apparently  discovered  it  in  the  lower  part  of  her  stomach,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  sepulchral  tone,  which  seemed  to  emanate  from  that 
region : 

'  It 's  all  up,  Mr.  Snork  I  all  up !  The  police  has  been  down  on 
us,  and  four  of  the  lambs  is  took.' 

'  Hallo ! '  shouted  Mr.  Snork,  in  the  intensity  of  his  earnestness, 
turning  round,  and  for  the  first  time  facing  Mrs.  Blossom.  '  How 
now  I  —  four  on  'cm  took  ? ' 

Mrs.  Blossom  shook  her  head  in  a  mournful  manner  as  she 
replied :  *  Four  on  'em  ;  among  'em  was  the  infant  with  sore  eyes, 
what  I  nursed  as  if  it  had  been  my  own  child  ;  and  little  Bill,  too; 
the  cream,  the  very  cream  of  my  set  I  Sich  a  set  as  they  waa! 
New- York  had  n't  its  match  for  trainin'.  Little  Bill,  when  he  went 
out  this  blessed  morning,  said  he  knowcd  something  was  a-comin£ 
over  him.  It  might  be  a  colic,  he  said,  or  something  else  —  he  did 
not  know  what ;  but  he  knowcd  it  was  something ;  he  had  a  pie- 
sentimcnt  of  it,  a  sort  of  sinking  of  the  stomach;  and  now,  here's 
the  end  of  it* 

'  Little  Bill  took  too ! '  said  Mr.  Snork,  with  much  interest 
'Who  'd  have  thought  it?  and  lie  such  a  wide-awake  'un !  But  out 
with  it,  Mrs.  Blossom ;  let 's  hear  how  it  was.* 

'Well,'  said  the  woman,  looking  cautiously  about  the  room,  rather 
from  a  habit  of  suspicion  acq^uired  by  living  in  the  constant  perpe- 
tration of  acts  which  brought  her  within  the  reach  of  the  law,  than 
from  any  apprehension  of  immediate  danger:  'it  was  all  about  the 
boy  and  girl  you  saw  at  my  ])lace,'  said  she,  nodding  to  Mr.  Snork. 
by  way  of  calling  his  attention  to  that  fact  *  The  girl  gave  me  the 
slip  two  days  ago,  and  I  never  heerd  on  her  till  this  moroin,'  when 
Bill  Smith,  the  beak  what  I  keeps  in  pay  to  let  me  know  what's  in 
the  wind,  run  in  to  tell  me  that  there  was  a  complaint  agin  me  al 
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the  police  office,  and  a  warrant  gettin*  out  arter  me,  and  that  I  'd 
better  run  for  it,  or  I  'd  be  nabbed.  Before  he  got  through,  I  seed 
'em  a  comin ;  and  I  sloped  out  of  the  back  winder,  and  got  off; 
while  he  stayed  there  to  lead  them  off  the  scent ;  but  they  caught 
three  or  four  of  the  babies,  what  happened  to  drop  in  just  then  ;  and 
I  s'pose  they're  booked  for  the  House  of  Refuge.  That  there 
place  will  be  the  ruin  on  us ! ' 

Here  the  lady  paused  and  shook  her  head,  in  a  disconsolate  man- 
ner, but  being  invited  by  Mr.  Snork  to  take  another  *  pull*  at  the 
bottle,  which  stood  in  full  view,  and  having  accepted  his  invitation ; 
and  having,  by  dint  of  such  pulling,  contrived  to  swallow  about  a  gill 
of  its  contents ;  and  being  thereby  not  a  Uttle  refreshed,  she  said 
that  she  *  felt  much  better,  an4  was  glad  to  have  sich  friends  as  the 
Snorks.  She  had  always  said  they  were  above  the  ordinary  run  of 
friends,  and  so  they  were.  As  for  herself,  she  was  bu'st  up ;  out 
and  out  a  bu'sted  woman ;  but  she  hoped  they  never  would  be  —  so 
she  did.  She  was  in  earnest  in  what  she  said,  although  perhaps 
they  might  not  think  it  —  but  she  was.* 

'  Well,  well,  go  on,'  said  Snork,  who  seemed  to  take  more  interest 
in  the  detail  of  her  escape  than  in  her  praise  of  himself;  'well,  you 
cut  and  nm.  What  then  ?  What  came  of  the  boy  ?  the  one  I 
saw  ?     Did  they  claw  him  too  ? 

Mrs.  Blossom  placed  her  fore-finger  on  the  end  of  her  nose,  and 
pressing  that  feature  very  flat  to  her  face,  and  winking,  said,  with  a 
low  chuckling  laugh : 

*  Did  they,  though  ?  I  guess  they  did  n't !  There 's  more  in  that 
boy  than  you  think  for.  I  'd  sooner  lose  my  whole  set  than  him. 
It  was  him  that  they  were  arter;  but  he  was  off,  long  ago.  My 
eyes  I  Did  they  think  when  the  gal  was  gone  that  I  'd  be  fool 
enough  to  keep  him  where  they  could  reach  him  ?  Did  they  think 
that  ?  Did  n't  I  know  that  they  'd  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get 
him  ?  He,  he  I  he  !  '  Let  'em  look  —  let  'em  look ;  and  let  'em 
have  all  they  find  of  him.     They  're  welcome  to  it' 

'  So  you  hid  him,  then  ? '  inquired  Snork,  drawing  from  his  pocket 
an  iron  tobacco-box,  from  which  he  took  a  large  piece  of  tobacco, 
which  he  deposited  in  his  mouth.  After  this  he  shut  the  box,  with 
a  loud  click,  and  restored  it  to  its  former  place  in  his  pocket. 

'  Never  you  mind  what  I  did  with  him,'  replied  Mrs.  Blossom, 
with  a  leer  at  the  man ;  *  that 's  my  affair.  He 's  where  they  won't 
find  him  ;  nor  you,  nor  any  one  else.* 

*  Oh !  ho !  you  're  coming  the  mysterious  over  us,  are  you  ? 
Well,  that 's  your  look  out.  You  may  hide  your  babies,  and  be 
d  —  d,  for  all  I  care,'  replied  Mr.  Snork  carelessly,  kicking  a  small 
stump  of  wood  in  the  fire ;  '  only  I  thought  that  as  the  game  was  up 
with  you,  and  the  gal  gone,  and  the  beaks  arter  the  boy,  you  'd  like 
to  get  rid  of  him ;  that 's  all.  But  we  want  to  meddle  with  no  one's 
affairs  —  do  we,  Mrs.  Snork  ? ' 

That  lady,  who  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  conversation,  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  show  either  her  indifference  to  her  husband,  or 
her  visiter,  had  gone  to  the  window  and  was  looking  out,  turned 
short  round,  and  without  replying  to  the  question,  said: 
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'  If  there  'b  any  lady  or  gentleman  in  Ibis  'ere  room  who  expects 
a  visit  from  the  police,  they  'd  belter  make  themselves  scarce,  'cause 
the  police  is  coming;  /don't  ex[iect  nobody.  Jdon'l  keep  such 
vulgar  company." 

Saying  this,  the  lady  sat  herself  comjilacenlly  on  a  small  stool, 
and  looked  with  a  pleasaut  smile  in  the  fire.  Her  composure,  how- 
ever, was  shared  neither  by  Mr.  Snork  nor  Mrs.  Blossom  ;  and  after 
a  harried  consultation  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  man  opened  a  small 
door,  communicating  into  a  dark  passage  in  which  was  a  narrow 
Btair-way  leading  to  a  back  street.  Beckoning  to  Mrs,  Blossom  to 
follow,  he  stood  holding  the  latch  of  the  door,  until  Ihc  noise  of 
persons  ascending  the  main  stair-case,  warned  him  that  it  was  time 
to  be  off;  when,  shutting  the  door,  he  left  the  room  in  the  itudivided 
possession  of  his  lady. 

Scarcely  had  they  disappeared,  when  the  other  door  was  flung 
open,  and  one  or  two  police-officers  entered,  accompanied  by  a  short, 
square-built  man,  with  fiery  black  eyes,  who  burst  into  the  room, 
followed  at  a  less  rapid  pace  by  an  old  man  who  led  a  httle  girl  by 
the  hand 

'Is  your  name  Snork?'  demanded  the  former,  impetuously; 
'  answer  me.' 

A  woman  who  could  keep  such  a  man  as  Mr,  Snork  in  subjection, 
was  one  not  likely  to  be  intimidnled  by  the  genera!  run  of  men; 
and  she  accordingly  answered,  '  that  what  her  name  was,  was  her 
own  business  and  none  of  hia.' 

'  Damme,  you  may  well  be  ashamed  of  it ! '  exclaimed  the  man. 
fiercely  ;  '  one  whose  life  is  spent  in  breaking  the  hearts  of  children, 
and  making  them  food  for  the  prison,  the  gallows,  and  the  grave. 
may  well  shrink ' 

'  Come,  come,  Frank,' intenupted  the  old  man. 'this  will  never 
do.  You  know  nothing  against  this  person.  I  'ni  sure,'  said  he , '  yoa 
would  not  willingly  be  unjust,  and  you  are  so  now.  We  came  here 
merely  to  ask  a  few  questions,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
answered  without  hesitalion.  We  ore  searching  for  a  boy,  the 
brother  of  this  girl,'  said  he,  turning  to  the  woman,  who  directed 
her  attention  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  not  observing  the  operations 
of  the  poUce-men,  who,  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry  peculiar  to  police- 
officers,  were  overturning  the  numerous  heaps  of  nibhish  and  old 
clothing  which  lay  scattered  about  the  room,  possibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  their  quality.  '  If  you  can  give  us  any  informa- 
tion respecting  him,  you  will  not  only  obbge  lis,  but  will  be  rewarded 
for  your  trouble.' 

Had  Mrs.  Blossom  been  more  communicative,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  last  part  of  Harson's  remark  would  have  placed  her  secret 
in  imminent  danger;  but  as  Mrs.  Snork  happened  to  be  profoundly 
ignorant  on  the  subject,  she  answered,  bluntly,  that  sbe  knew  noth- 
ing about  him. 

'  Nor  of  the  woman  who  keeps  him  ? ' 

'  I  do  n't  keep  the  run  of  all  the  women  that  has  boys,'  replied 
Mrs.  Snork,  sulkily.     '  Most  of '  em  has  'em.'  i 

'  Her  name  's  Blossom,'  said  the  old  man,  ) 
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*  Well,  I  suppose  that  does  n't  hinder  her  from  having  a  boy,  does 
it  ? '  replied  Mrs.  Snork ;  '  or  two,  or  a  dozen.  There  's  no  law  agin 
it,  is  there  ?  I  do  n't  see  what  I  've  got  to  do  with  this  'ere  ;  or  why 
you  come  rioting  in  my  premises,  arter  run-away  old  women  and 
run-away  boys.     I  do  n't  keep  lodgings  for  'em.' 

'  Come,  come,  old  woman,  this  e're  is  all  gammon,*  said  one  of 
the  police-men,  who  had  got  through  his  investigation,  and  was 
ready  to  take  part  in  the  dialogue.  '  It  wo'nt  go  down  with  us,  "We 
know  you,  and  you  know  us  ;  so  put  a  stopper  on  your  tongue,  and 
answer  our  questions ;  and  civilly  too,  and  straight  forrards,  or 
we  '11  rake  up  some  old  grudges,  which  you  would  n't  like  to  have 
meddled  with.     So  look  sharp,  now.     Where  's  Mrs.  Blossom?' 

'I  do  n't  know,'  replied  the  woman,  in  a  tone  not  a  little  subdued 
by  the  last  hint  of  the  officer. 

'  Recollect  tliat.  Bill,'  said  the  man,  turning  to  his  associate.  *  She 
do  n't  know.  Put  that  down.  I  suppose  you  never  saw  her,'  said 
he,  again  addressing  the  woman. 

'  Yes,  I  did,'  said  Mrs.  Snork,  -evidently  ill  at  ease  at  the  progress 
of  the  examination ;  while  Bill,  drawing  a  lead  pencil  from  his 
pocket,  proceeded  to  wet  its  point  on  his  tongue,  and  to  write  his 
own  name  in  a  small  book  with  great  frequency  and  perseverance, 
leaving  the  lady  under  the  impression  that  her  answers  were  goiiig 
down  in  black  and  white. 

*  She  did  see  her,  Bill,'  said  the  man.     'Book  that.* 
Bill  wrote  his  name  as^ain. 

'When?' 

'About  ten  minutes  ago.  She  went  out  there,*  said  INIrs.  Snork, 
pointing  to  the  door  through  which  Mrs.  Blossom  had  retreated. 
*  Where  she  went  to,  or  where  the  boy  is,  or  who  he  is,  or  any  thing 
more  about  him,  I  do  n't  know ;  that 's  flat.' 

Saying  this,  by  way  of  proving  that  it  was  flat,  she  slapped  her 
hand  on  her  own  knee,  and  turned  her  back  upon  them  all. 

'  Have  you  booked  all  that,  Bill  ?  * 

Bill  nodded. 

'  If  an  abundant  reward  could  induce  you  to  give  us  any  more 
information,'  said  the  old  man,  hesitating : 

'  I  've  told  you  all  I  know,'  replied  the  woman,  sharply.  '  If 
you  '11  pay  for  lies,  I  '11  give  you  plenty  of  'em.' 

Harson  cast  a  puzzled  look  at  the  oflicers. 

*  I  guess  she  do  n't  know  any  thing  more,'  said  the  .man.  *  If  she 
does,  and  has  been  coming  her  nonsense  over  me,  she  '11  pay  up  for 
it,  that's  all,  and  she  knows  it.  Come,  Sir;  there's  nothing  more 
to  be  did  here.' 

Saying  this,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and,  followed  by  the  others, 
left  the  room. 
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*  Extensive  '  are  thy  works !  no  doubt  of  that : 
Vast  as  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean  — aw//  asJicU!  *"•  *•  »• 

Savannah,  (  Georgia.) 
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Txx  Bccne  daacxibed  by  our  correapondent  below,  ia  but  one  of  many  which  aboond  In  Ifei  ti— utlflil ; 
boihond.  Thoa  wrote  we  once  In  our  note-book  of  that  delectable  ref^on :  Shoold  yoa  •▼«r  JoonMy  hillMi^ 
ward,  reader,  fail  not  of  'ProapectHill/  which  rl«ea  gently  some  four  milaa  to  tba  aoath-witst  of  'aaodam 
ntlca.'  The  great  baain  formed  by  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  with  ita  cordon  of  pal*  bla*  lillla.  llaa 
before  you,  in  the  north  and  eaat :  the  city,  aoftened  by  distance,  in  the  foresroond :  aixl  at  your  tect  tbm 
charming  village  of  Whiteaborough ;  fkr  to  the  aouth-we«t  gleam  the  whit*  eollega-bolldinsa  of  CUniaa 
Univeraity  ;  and  aouthward,  and  sxore  near,  atrocchea  out  a  vale  lovelier  than  Tempaa,  thm  xomantle  Tdlaj 
of  the  Sadaqueda.  with  the  pretty  village  of  Xew-Hartford  reating  on  ita  aoft  and  vtrdant  bosom. 

En.  Kmi9X.xrbo< 

If  thou  wilt  come  among  these  quiet  woods 

In  the  first  days  of  summer,  when  the  corn 

Is  green  upon  the  upland,  and  the  hills 

Are  steeped  in  haze  and  sunshine,  thou  shalt  find, 

In  the  tranquillity  which  reigns  amid 

These  cool,  dark  depths  of  beech  and  evergreen, 

A  loveliness  and  beauty,  which  shall  fill 

Thy  heart  with  sweeter  thoughts  than  the  vain  show 

And  bustle  of  the  crowded  streets  of  men 

Can  e'er  accord  thee,    lliou  hast  learned  enough 

Of  human  folly,  and  the  misery 

Which  man  inflicts  on  man,  to  make  thee  sick 

Of  the  unstable  world ;  yet  if  thou  wilt 

Conform  thyself  to  the  observances 

Of  that  detestable  idolatry 

Which  shuts  men  up  in  cities,  thou  should'st  be 

Content  to  take  therewith  the  wretchedness 

Which  is  its  wages.    Haply,  in  the  days 

Of  thine  adversity,  when  thou  hast  felt 

The  frowns  of  the  cold  world,  thou  wilt  be  glmcL 

To  turn  from  all  its  wo  and  wickedness, 

To  that  society  which  thou  hast  scorned 

For  earth's  base  mockeries :  vet  not  for  thee 

Shall  Nature  be  less  chary  other  kind 

And  blessed  sympathy,  for  she  shall  win 

Thy  heart  back  to  its  early  love,  and  fill 

The  measure  of  thy  days  with  happiness, 

And  unobtrusive  quietude. 

Through  all 
This  wild  romantic  glen,  which  lies  girt  in 
With  groves  of  beech  and  hemlock,  I  behold 
The  impress  of  her  milder  loveliness ; 
For  here  she  doth  afiect  her  gentler  moods, 
And  the  sweet  murmur  of  her  voice  comes  up 
From  running  brooks,  and  leaves,  and  boughs  that  wets 
In  the  cool  airs  of  noontide.    Here  the  lifflit, 
Soft  wind  of  June  slays  lonorest,  where  the  thick 
Green  branches  sweep  the  fern  and  violets ; 
And  the  fresh  moss  that  slopes  down  to  the  pool 
Is  sprinkled  with  the  shells  of  last  year's  nuts, 
Ana  full  of  insect- murmurs.    To  the  south 
You  pass  up  front  the  dingy  town,  that  shuts 
The  valley  in  with  its  red  cottages  ; 
A  ding)*^  country-town,  whose  straggling  lanes 
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Swarm  thrice  a  day  with  troops  of  hardy  men, 
And  maids  with  low,  slouched  hats,  who  dole  away 
Their  lives  amid  the  noise  of  oily  looms 
And  clanging  engines. 

Beautiful  beyond, 
The  thick  green  woods  crowd  down  from  the  steep  hills, 
With  their  dark  growth  of  beech,  and  stately  trunks 
Of  knotty  hemlock ;  huge,  moss-covered  trees. 
Which  on  these  heights  have  drank  the  freshening  rains 
Of  centuries,  and  lodged  the  anchorite  crow 
Amid  the  snow  and  cold  of  many  a  long 
And  dismal  winter.    A  wild,  narrow  path. 
Moist  with  the  issues  of  cool  forest  springs 
That  well  beneath  the  twisted  roots  above. 
Winds  through  the  long,  steep  wood,  o'er  banks  of  moss, 
And  underneath  large,  ragged  trunks  of  elm. 
Split  by  the  lightning.     High  overhead,  the  wind 
Ttiat  freshens  in  the  distant  harvest-fields 
Makes  a  sweet  murmur  in  the  pines  that  drop 
Their  brown  cones  on  the  summit,  bearing  in 
Through  the  close  maple-boughs,  and  leaves  that  dance 
Far  down  the  shaggy  steeps,  the  scent  of  flowers, 
And  buckwheat  blossoms  whitening  amid 
The  blaze  of  August. 

How  the  admitted  light, 
That  deepens  with  the  freshness  of  the  breeze, 
Darts  up  these  venerable  trunks  of  beech 
And  barky  cedar !    Now  with  one  broad  gleam 
It  lights  the  thick  wood  half  way  down,  and  now. 
Melting  to  spots  of  gold,  it  dances  o'er 
The  stems  of  prostrate  trees,  and  shoots  along 
The  twinkling  wood-moss  :  'mid  the  topmost  pines 
The  Mand  lulls  faintly,  and  the  pleasant  gloom 
Grows  deeper  with  the  deepening  quietude. 
Save  where  amid  the  swaymg  leaves  and  boughs 
That  meet  o'erhead,  some  sweet  invisible  bird, 
With  its  perpetual  chirp,  fills  half  the  wide 
And  shadowy  forest. 

If  thou  would'st  know  more 
Of  this  romantic  valley,  let  there  be 
Beside  thee,  when  thy  heart  is  in  the  mood 
To  taste  its  quietude,  the  proud  bright  look 
And  smiling  witchery  of  one,  whose  name 
Is  married  to  these  venerable  hills, 
And  their  huee  beechen  forests.     She  is  not 
A  creature  of  dull  romance,  but  the  fair 
Embodiment  of  all  things  honorable  ; 
One  in  whom  love  is  a  sweet  habitude, 
Not  Overstrained  nor  hypocritical, 
But  full  of  purity,  and  steadfast  faith. 
And  constancy  that  shakes  not.    In  her  eye 
There  is  the  star-light  of  sweet  thoughts ;  as  sweet 
As  the  night-go'v  of  an  April  heaven ; 
And  in  the  ceaseless  prattle  of  her  lips 
There  is  a  music  like  the  voice  of  streams, 
That  wins  the  heart  from  sadness.     Hence  this  glen 
Is  a  fit  type  of  her  whose  name  is  blent 
With  its  S'weet  history ;  for  love  is  here 
In  the  soft  air,  and  in  the  kiss  of  winds. 
And  melody  of  birds,  that  sing  all  night 
Amid  low-drooping  boughs,  and  leaves  that  break 
The  holy  moon- Light  on  the  eddying  waters. 
Oriskany,  {New- York,)  May,  1843. 
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Z. 

Oct  on  thia  chill  and  charlish  firat  nf  Maj  I 
No  villafe  row  aenda  ibnh  ks  }o?Ui  cmr, 
No  wariuUi  la  bun,  no  minh,  no  lauf  h,  iio  dew, 

No  fMtire  Muy-pulr,  tl«ck'd  wiih  ^.trlioU  gmj, 

No  tmrry  (Luicrrr,  anil  no  morria-pl'ijr. 

I  kc  IK"  CAti  think  old  Innia  have  hilil  iia  trie : 
Colli  blaaia  lure  piuched  our  Uilifa'  cliifeka  all  blue, 

Ami  df  ivrn  the  roae-iinU  Irum  ttwir  liiw  lo-thj  : 

Tho  atreAmlfta  nuke  no  {^Imiro^  aa  itvr  run ; 
No  iMiiU'cflr  dUporta  acruaa  the  mtAa  ; 
BlAck  rioiida  vjucU  momrnt  niuSe  up  tht*  aun  ; 

And,  BtTAtifv  to  ifll,  Inatead  or  Ikfweiy  brvde 

Wrraihiiif  her  lucka  vith  vapora  duk  and  dun, 

Sweet  tiMj  Ladj  Maj  haa  turned  an  ioe-cold  Nun. 


ir. 

AMD  jH  in  sptte  of  bood,  utd  •» 
or  marUr  hand,  awl  dnek  Uha  acali, 
Nuna  often  have  a  beaoty  of  their  avB» 

Which  atnk^  :he  ere,  wIriw  dMmw  mgiv  florid 

Wh.1t  thiiii^  the  air  adil  MMcka  of  reeeal  tmO^ 
And  l4Mkeninf  ahadewa  e*«r  thi  nraid  mam 
Our  aoula  from  thia  maj  laha  a  pontr  i 

IJke  anow-dropa  Uoumlnf  'ntath  lae  icy 

However  floom*  miaanthropM  may  pna 
And  tell  ua  llie  la  but  an  emfitj  draaM. 
Some  aiinple  juva  are  ever  wUhia  icaa  ; 

E'en  now,  through  rifted  douila,  a  ahoit,  ecM 
I'Uahea  athwart  the  bloaaaoia  of  thi 

lUumea  the  dlatanipeafci,aadllfhia 


THE     MAIL     ROBBER. 


VDMnSB  OMB. 


A    CASE    OF    CONSCIENCE.' 


Every  body  must  have  been  frequently  struck,  in  looking  over 
the  newspapers,  with  occasional  paragraphs  under  this  head,  relating 
authentic  accounts  of  certain  repentant  rascals  who  honorably  atone 
for  their  old  frauds  by  restoring  anonymously  the  gains  which  a 
return  of  prosperity  permits  them  to  spare.  It  is  pleasant  too  to 
observe  how  generally  the  Editors  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  great 
credit  to  said  worthy  rascals  for  their  genuine  Christian  spirit.  In 
their  placid,  plural  way,  they  seem  to  consider  them  as  encouraging 
proofs  of  the  moral  progress  of  the  age,  and  as  especial  arguments 
of  that  disputed  part  of  our  mental  anatomy,  the  mens  canscuL 
Certainly,  a  well-attested  *  case  of  conscience,'  as  they  technically 
style  it,  like  a  case  of  'hydrophobia,'  or  a  real  and  undoubted 
instance  of  '  spontaneous  combustion,*  is  exceedingly  satisfactoiy 
and  refreshing  to  scientific  obser\'ers  of  the  many-sided  oneness  of 
our  whole  nature,  beside  being  very  flattering  to  our  belief  in  the 
rapid  advance  of  probity,  and  tlie  perfectibility  of  the  race.  No 
example  has  of  late  fallen  under  our  notice  which  savors  more  of  the 
true  spirit  of  the  age,  than  is  exhibited  in  the  following  note  to  the 
Editor : 

'  Sir:  In  consequence  of  the  pecuniary  exigences  of  the  times,  I 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity,  about  six  months  ago,  of  implicating 
myself  in  an  operation  upon  the  post-office.  To  speak  plamly,  the 
mail-bag  for  one  of  the  British  steamers  about  to  sail  from  Boston 
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was  abstracted  in  a  felonious  manner,  and  the  contents  disposed  of 
in  a  way  not  contemplated  by  the  correspondents.  This  created 
considerable  talk  in  its  day ;  but  as  the  bag  was  not  very  full,  and 
contained  a  far  less  amount  of  property  than  myself  and  colleagues 
had  anticipated,  it  was  soon  hushed  up,  and  is  now  probably  for- 
gotten. This  transaction  is  one  which  the  statute  recognizes  as 
indictable,  and  I  have  hitherto  been  scrupulous  as  to  divulging  my 
share  in  the  business.  As  the  affair,  however,  has  now  blown  over, 
I  am  anxious  to  make  what  amicable  arrangements  I  can  with  my 
own  delicacy  and  those  individuals  whose  letters  I  imprudently 
intercepted.  Most  of  them  I  have  either  already  returned  to  the 
writers,  or  forwarded  with  great  care  to  their  original  destination.  I 
have  nevertheless  in  my  possession  several,  of  which  I  have  lost 
the  envelopes,  and  am  unable  to  direct  in  the  due  form.  A  few  of 
these  are  of  a  poetical  cast,  and  appear  to  have  been  written  by 
some  English  traveller  in  this  country  to  his  friends  at  home.  As  I 
am  sure  that  there  is  no  other  way  whereby  they  will  be  so  likely  to 
reach  the  hands  for  which  they  were  designed,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  transmitting  them  to  your  journal,  which  I  am  credibly 
informed  is  the  only  American  Magazine  that  numbers  any  readers 
abroad.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make 
farther  reparation,  as  my  unfortunate  embarrassments  compelled  me 
to  expend  my  share  of  the  receipts  from  this  painful  piece  of  business. 

'  It  is  gratifying  to  me,  however,  to  state,  that  my  circumstances 
having  taken  a  favorable  turn,  I  am  at  present  enjoying  the  respon- 
sible station  of  the  presidency  of  a  banking  institution,  and  shall 
probably  never  have  occasion  again  to  avail  myself  of  any  practices 
which  my  cooler  judgment  would  admonish  me  to  abstain  from. 

'  One  more  point  perhaps  deserves  mention.  I  was  formerly,  I 
grieve — but  I  deem  it  my  duty  —  to  confess,  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  drinking  man,  and  must  in  a  great  measure  attribute  the 
illegal  extrication  of  my  afiairs  from  entanglement  to  the  habitual 
use  for  many  years  of  the  strong  wines  of  foreign  countries.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  am  now  a  strict  Washingtonian,  and  moreover  a 
superintendent  of  a  Sunday  school.  I  would  also  state,  that  my 
organ  of  acquisitiveness  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Combe  to  be 
remarkably  large ;  and,  moreover,  that  I  have  heard  my  grandmother 
say,  that  her  brother  was  occasionally  addicted  to  insanity. 

Yours,  etc., .' 


Having  in  this  unusual  mode  become  the  recipient  of  the  cor- 
respondence above  mentioned,  we  shall  yenture  to  make  use  of  the 
prevalent  custom  of  amusing  the  public  with  private  gossipry,  and 
lay  before  our  readers  the  first  Letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
London.  The  cockney  is  evident  in  the  tone  of  its  thought.  If  no 
objection  is  made  t'other  side  the  water,  we  may  from  time  to  time 
put  forth  other  specimens  of  the  generous  pile  which  our  moral 
friend  the  Superintendent  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  send  us.  The 
modest  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  '  extrication,'  and  his  sensi- 
ble remark  touching  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  give  us  a  firm 
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faith  in  his  talents  and  his  reformation.  His  good  sense  will  pardon 
our  affixing  so  harsh  a  title  as  the  *  Mail  Robber'  to  his  valued 
communications :  something  must  be  sacrificed  to  courtesy^  for  the 
sake  of  a  taking  sound.  Wc  trust  that  in  this  matter  we  may  be 
exempted  from  blame.  It  was  the  profound  remark  of  one  of  our 
most  eminent  statesmen,  in  a  fourth-of-July  oration,  that  *  all  is  fair 
in  politics.'  The  same  sage  axiom  having  been  so  generally 
applied  to  literature,  wc  cannot  doubt  that  even  those  who  wrote 
the  letters  will  readily  pardon  us  the  liberty  so  universally  assumed 
by  Enghsh  and  American  editors. 


LETTER     FIRST. 

TO      SA^IOEL      ROGERS.      LONDON. 

Nestor  of  Britain^s  lyre  I  —  'tis  Byron's  phrase, 
Or  Midas !  (nay,  I  mean  you  no  dispraise,) 
Who  cannot  drink  your  inspiration  single, 
But  must  with  Ilcltcon  Pactolus  mingTc ; 
Midas !  I  say,  since  whether  you  indite 
Poems  or  pra^e.  or  '  payable  at  si^ht/ 
With  hards  and  bankers  equally  enrolled, 
Whatever  you  touch  turns  wonclrously  to  gold  ; 
May  these  rude  lines,  however  lameiy  wrought, 
Bnnif  back -the  piljrrirfl  to  your  kindly  thought ; 
Tliine  was  the  last  of  many  a  {Hirtin^  word 
Which  my  sad  ear,  on  leaving  Kn^^land,  heard ; 
Thine  the  last  look  from  any  friendly  face, 
Fondest  farewell,  and  most  l>eloved  embrace; 
Now  just  it  seems,  arrived  this  side  the  sea, 
My  first  epistle  I  address  to  thee. 

Some  value,  sure,  a  thousand  leagues  may  lend 

To  verse  as  dull  as  Morning  Posts*  commend ; 

Distance  and  Time  are  marvellous  magicians, 

Distance  ^ives  fame,  and  sometimes  four  editions ; 

Ev'n  baby  Tennyson  is  reckoned  here, 

By  those  who  've  tried  him,  exquisite  small  b«er ; 

So  cheap,  coarse  toys,  by  China's  car\'ers  made. 

Are  marked  '  five  pounds '  in  Burlington  Arcade ; 

So  may  the  fanicss  of  Manhattan  give 

At  least  a  fortnight  for  my  riiymes  to  live ; 

The  long,  salt  seasoning  of  th'  Atlantic  brine 

Spins  out  the  death-pangs  of  the  feeblest  line. 

And  O.  remcmlwr,  venerable  Sam  I 

I  rove  not  now  by  Thamis  or  the  Cam ; 

Ilcsperia's  muse  is  but  a  lag^ring  bird, 

By  whose  low  flight  small  rivalW  is  stirred ; 

On  ostrich  wings  her  dull  career' is  driven. 

Half  tied  to  earth,  half  hopping  up  to  heaven ; 

For  seldom  here  has  genius  found  in  art 

Spontaneous  utterance  for  a  flowing  heart, 

Or  soupht,  l)y  night,  in  forest  or  in  fflen, 

The  tongue  of  angels  for  the  thoughts  of  men  ; 

No  willows  planted  by  a  poet's  liand 

Turn  steep  Weehawken  to  a  fair>--land  ; 

If  chance  a  laurel  spring  by  Hudson's  bank, 

It  ne'er  grows  beautiful,  but  only  rank : 

For  why  ?    Apollo's  few  and  languid  scholars 

Ply  their  dry  tasks  for  dinners  or  for  dollars ! 


*  Or  coarse  our  cockney  mu«t  hii^s  been  thinking  of  the  'London  Ifomlaf  ppg^'and 
and  •rarkllng  namewike  in  the  •  Literary  Emporium '  down  eaat  Zs. ; 
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But  plume  now,  plume  thy  Fancy's  willing  pinioni 

Behold  me  here  m  Jonathan's  aominion  : 

Snug  in  the  shelter  of  that  savory  hell, 

That  marble  Pandemonium,  Holt's  hotel ; 

Where,  forced  by  crowds  from  each  genteeler  house, 

I  take  in  crowds  my  canvas-back  and  grouse ; 

With  boors  from  Bufialo  in  velvet  vesti. 

Sit  the  most  silent  of  the  rav'nous  guests  ; 

Watch  their  huge  hunger  with  a  wondering  eye, 

Remember  you  and  Regent-street,  and  sigh. 

Perchance  you  marvel  at  my  long  delay 

Amid  the  pigs  and  liveries  of  Broadway ; 

Yet  have  I  strayed  (it 's  over,  to  my  joy !) 

As  fkr  already  as  to  Illinois ; 

Scarce  had  I  trod  the  threshold  of  the  land. 

When  strong  disgust,  too  potent  to  withstand, 

Drove  me,  distracted  with  commercial  cant 

And  tap-room  statesmen's  never-ending  rant, 

To  seeK  beyond  the  Alleghany's  range 

Some  race  who  made  not  earth  one  vast  exchange  ; 

Some  sacrod  scene  where  Nature  was  not  made 

The  drudge  and  slattern  of  usurpiujp:  Trade. 

Swift  on  the  wings  of  water  ana  of  fire 

I  dashed  through  mountains,  to  mv  heart's  desire  ; 

From  fog  and  snow  to  flowers  ana  sunshine  went, 

Surveyed  the  whole,  and  hastened  back  content : 

For,  spite  of  pigs,  the  truth  must  be  confessed, 

Vile  as  this  town  is,  't  is  the  country's  best ! 

Here  at  the  least  our  mother  tongue  is  spoken, 

Here  all  the  windows  are  not  always  broken ; 

Here  English  coats  and  English  manners  bear 

At  times  the  Briton  back  to  Leicester  Square. 

Here  too,  my  friend,  some  gentle  spirits  dwell. 

Who  deign  to  know  me,  even  in  Holt's  hotel. 

Oft  at  your  board,  at  that  refined  repast 

Where  London's  lions  break  their  early  fest. 

To  '  nights  and  suppers  of  the  gods '  preferring 

Green  tea  and  temperance,  with  a  toast  and  herring ; 

Oft  have  you  said,  perchance  investing  mood. 

You  too  might  venture  o'er  the  roamy  flood  ; 

Might  take  the  whim,  some  sweet  September  day, 

When  scarce  a  cat  in  Lan^ham  Place  will  stay  ; 

When  all  the  town,  beyond  the  reach  of  duns, 

Is  out  of  town,  with  horses,  dogs,  and  guns  ; 

To  shut  up  shop,  and  take  your  annual  rest 

In  the  green  bosom  of  the  woody  west : 

Where,  by  some  river  with  an  Indian  name. 

Your  living  ears  might  antedate  your  feme ; 

In  '  Thebes '  or  *  Troy '  your  living  eyes  admire 

Your  plaster  bust  with  laurel  and  with  lyre ; 

See  vour  own  self,  biography  and  all, 

In  Philadelphia,  pasted  on  a  wall ; 

Or  cheaply  printed  for  the  southern  trade, 

As  far  as  Arkansas  to  be  conveyed. 

How  sweet  to  find  in  Geneseo's  vale 

Some  virgin  sighing  o'er  Ginevra's  tale ! 

List  the  same  hues  that  pleased  the  Thames  before, 

Amid  the  pines  of  Erie's  rocky  shore. 

And  thus  to  '  Memory's  Pleasures'  add  one  more. 

Yet  Nestor,  pause !  quit  not  your  home  for  this 
Imperfect  picture  of  an  author's  bliss : 
Ask  knowing  Charlie,  whose  dissecting  glance 
Probes  to  the  core  and  marrow  of  romance ; 
Let  him  inform  you  how  this  age  of  steam 
Reduces  poesy  to  weight  and  ream ; 
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Retsils  cheap  g«niuB,  brings  Ibe  muses  doWDi 


Yes.  Ihe  Ane  flashes  of  inslioctive  tboughl, 
tn  silvi^r  lined  and  voLden  periods  wrought ; 
Jn  some  blesl  mood  of  happy  Fancy  struck 
Prom  fliniy  Labor,  by  a  toucb  of  Luck  ; 
The  lender  slioois  ihai  bourgeon  from  Ihe  brain. 
To  live  and  blosaom  on  the  page  again  ; 
The  pretty  ouralinga  Medilalion  inars, 
Wanned  at  the  hesrth-ilone  of  the  heart  fiir  yean, 
Soon  a«  ihey  touch  this  equalizing  coast. 
Doff  the  gay  '  primer '  and  Ihe  folio-po»l ; 
By  quantilies  in  tawdry  covers  ciammed, 
Fraibed  by  Ihe  peck,  and  by  the  bushel  damned  ; 
Dressed  in  a  suit  of  maceniled  rags. 
Cast  off  by  Russia's  baggannen  and  hags. 
On  buckster  stalls  the  darling  dreams  must  lie. 
Templing  the  pence  from  every  idler  by. 
Yes,  Neslorl  now 'twould  gall  thee  tobehold 
Perchance  Ihy  '  Italy'  forninepenca  Bold! 
How  woukl'ai  thou  shame  lo  recognize  ihyselT 
To  common  crockery  turned  frorei  Moxon's  delph ; 
In  mammoth  quarto:!,  decked  with  wooden  cuts, 
Meanly  displayo]  mid  candies,  cake,  and  nuts ; 
Thumbed  by  coarse  hands  that  paw  before  they  cboose, 
And  love  lo  fcrl  the  fabric  of  the  muse  ; 
Stitched  up  with  Laity  Bi.EssiHaToN  in  sheets, 
wn-eyed  gapers  of  the  slreets ' 


Oh :  tell  Aracredit,  when  he  quits  his  grore* 

To  sip  witli  you  the  Java  that  he  loves. 

That  where  Ohio  wears  Iho  hues  of  wme, 

From  slaughlered  tribes  of  Cinciunalian  swine, 

Down  bv  die  water,  near  the  '  Pork  D^l,' 

Where  drays  and  sleam-boals  roar,  spit,  hiss,  and  blow, 

Amid  the  vulgar  sights  that  throng  the  itmnd, 

I  saw  dtsconsolalE  a  Peri  aland  I 

Ilanl  by  was  Alcifbbon,  both  pale,  both  lean, 

While  Pavl  dk  Kocs  profanely  sneaked  between; 

Around  lay  many  an  imp  of  modem  khis. 

Here  '  Lays  of  Rome,'  and  here  '  Misa  tucT  Losa.' 

Lo!  from  the  wharfs  rugged  boalman  comes, 

To  pick  a  few  cheap  literary  crumbs ; 

A  graoay,  poor,  but  free  enlighiened  man. 

A  foe  of  kings— a  irfain  retmblfcan  : 

Wilh  ssnicut  eye  ha  viei 

Spells  the  strange  noniw 

Kibbled  a  bit  of  this,  s  b 

llii  purchase  made,  and  crammed  il  in  his  hat ; 
Thiee-pence  the  freeman  gave  for  one  thin  book, 
Three-pence,  AsACHEos!  for  Iby  Lalla  Rookh ! 

Toll  proud  LocHiEL,  when  you  oncounter  nut. 
How  oft  bis  Highland  temper  would  he  vexed 
To  see  the  blisses  which  he  Ibund  in  Hop« 
Dealt  out  by  dozens,  much  like  Windsor  iMp  ; 
Robbed  of  the  little  honor  of  a  volama, 
Crammed  in  lo  fill  some  paper's  6nal  column ; 
And  so  perchance  ta  have  a  tailor  send 
"is  garments  home  in  verse  himself  had  penned! 


To  see  that  verse,  whoso  labor  made  hi 

Stuck       - 

Hid.  II 

Amid  ten  chapter.  , -  -, .-- 

sfall,  his  mangled  odas  perai 
n  the  lash  ion  of  Missouri's  r 
man  editor  is  watchful  here 
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And  oA,  more  room  to  make  for  better  men, 

Bids  '  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  '  fall  again. 

So  patriotic  managers  are  wont 

To  strike  out  all  that  might  free  ears  affront ; 

Yes  ;  wrong  the  oft-wronged  text  of  Avon's  Billy, 

And  make  him  quite  American  and  silly : 

In  Roman  plays  lug  in  their  '  stripes  and  stars,' 

Nay,  for  aught  I  know,  juleps  and  cigars. 

But  hold !  how  can  I  of  their  stage  complain, 
Remembering  thy  misdeeds,  O  I)rury  Lane ! 
We  who  have  seen  the  lion- tamer  there 
From  her  own  realm  the  buskin'd  virgin  scare ; 
Audacious !  braving  in  his  impious  path 
Vandenhoff's  dignity,  Macready's  wrath; 
With  Deccan's  monsters  frighting  both  the  houses. 
To  please  beef-witted  shopmen  and  their  spouses ; 
We  who  in  London's  latitude  permit 
Such  profanation,  here  may  spare  our  wit : 
Let  actor,  manager,  and  author  too 
Do  their  worst  here  —  they  cannot  us  out-do. 

Bless  me !  four  pages,  and  so  little  told ! 
My  gentle  Nestor!  pry  thee  do  not  scold ; 
Charlie  has  taught  you  all  about  the  cabs. 
The  jails,  the  spitting,  and  the  negro  drabs ; 
The  skives,  who  sweat  beneath  a  southern  sun, 
The  capitolian  lords  of  Washington, 
Who  sit  refulgent  in  a  ruffled  shirt, 
As  now  they  legislate,  and  now  they — squirt ; 
Of  these  I  speaK  not ;  but  of  all  the  floods 
Whose  voices  hailed  me  in  the  western  woods ; 
Of  hills,  and  rills,  and  prairies  ever  green, 
And  that  Niagara  which  I  've  not  seen ; 
What  ever  else  remains  to  say  or  sing, 
Another  steamer  in  a  month  shall  bring. 
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The  flowers  you  gave  are  fresh  and  fair 
As  when  you  plucked  them  ftom.  the  stem  ; 

And  I,  with  all  a  lover's  care, 
Will  long  preserve  the  cherished  gem. 

The  flowers  you  gave  will  wither  soon  — 
Will  wither  from  my  sight  like  thee, 

Ere  many  suns  have  set  in  June, 
Or  moons  have  waned  upon  the  sea. 

Not  thus  the  more  enduring  tie 
Afllection  twines  about  the  heart ; 

Not  thus  thy  cherished  memory. 
Of  all  my  dreams  the  dearer  part : 

When  Eve  her  earliest  star  displays, 
While  twilight  fades  upon  the  sea. 

How  will  I  watch  its  kindling  rays. 
And  watching,  dream  alone  of  thee ! 


A.  a. 


York :  HAtrm  uiu  Bbotubi 


In  the  romance  berore  us,  a*  in  hb  previoiu  novela,  Mr.  Fat  has  preEenled  Ihe  evUa  o( 
duelling',  in  ■  ict'ies  of  glrildn^  iucidenU,  grouped  US  il  were  in  composiiioDS  fbr  Ihe  pen- 
cil :  and  no  one  can  rise  from  Iha  perusal  or  hii  pagas,  wilbout  a  revulsion  of  TeeliDg  al 
Ihe  deedi  which  have  been  perpetrated  under  corar  of  iho  long-abofted  cmU  ^MtniHvr. 
But  without  dsrogaliag  from  the  sinu  aod  the  perrurmance  of  Mr.  Fax,  we  must  eatet 
OLir  protest  against  the  aiiue  of  duelling,  in  another  form  ;  we  mean  in  the  light  o(  a  sta- 
ple for  novel-making.  Il  really  seema  to  us  to  have  lieon  worn  threadbare.  Think,  O 
Ihink,  ye  great  multilude  of  novel-readers  thai  no  man  can  number,  bow  maay  romaoeea 
have  ye  sncounteted,  that  had  not  in  them  a  duel?  And,  if  not  asking  \oo  much,  'be  so 
giood  u  to  stats '  what  was  ihe  great  diSereacs  between  tbem  all,  in  the  provoeatkms, 
the  preparations  tbr  the  contest,  the  iceae  on  the  ground,  and  the  Goal  result  ?  '  Try  lo 
recolleot' whether  they  were  not  all  quite  the  same  thing,  in  the  genenl  eflbctwbii'h 
■hey  loft  upon  the  mind,  and  in  Ihe  erenU  relaiucd  by  the  memory.  But  doea  Ihia  teesen 
the  merit  of  Mr,  Fay's  work?  On  Iho  contrary,  it  is  greatly  lo  his  credit  thai  from 
materiel  so  hackneyed  he  has  managed  to  make  two  very  alliactivo  votiunea,  poaaeasing 
no  lack  of  interest,  and  with  a  regular  succession  of  incident  lo  the  close.  As  the 
volumes  are  generally  before  tlie  public,  oa  tbc  wings  of  the  press,  we  ahall  not  inflicl 
a  detailed  review  of  them  upon  our  readers.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  Ibe 
Btory  :  '  Tha  principal  hero  is  Hany  Lennox,  the  son  of  a  woallby  New-  York  lawyer, 
who,  as  welt  as  bia  brother  Frank,  is  in  love  with  Fanny  Ellon.  They  make  confidants 
of  each  other,  and  both  offering  their  hearts  and  hands  lo  the  heroine,  bib  both  rejected  ; 
Harry  scornfully,  and  Frank  kindly,  but  therefore  the  more  decidedly.  Al  ibe  tbeatre 
soon  aAer,  Frank,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army,  resents  an  insult  oflereJ 
lo  Fanny  by  a  British  Captain  Glendenning,  by  ktiocking  hioi  down ;  and  a  visil  lo 
Hoboken  is  the  result.  Frank  sends  bis  bullet  through  Glcndcnning't  bat,  wbo  fires  in 
the  air,  and  then  handsomely  apologizes  for  the  acknowledgsd  insult.  They  become 
mutual  and  worm  friends,  Glendenning  goes  lo  Moalreel,  wbere  his  superior  officer. 
Colonel  Nicholson,  who  has  a  qxxarrel  with  him,  brings  him  inio  disgrace,  and  launla  him 
with  havuig  prematurely  adjusted  his  quarrel  with  the  American  Liculcnani.  Slung  by 
tke  insults  daily  heaped  upon  him,  Clenilennmg  repain  lo  New- York,  insiiU  upon 
another  meeting  with  Frank  Lennox,  and  kills  him  upon  Ihe  spot.  Harry  meantime,  to 
lelieve  the  pain  of  Fanny's  scornful  rejection,  is  travelling  in  Europe,  where  he  bneomvs 
intimate  with  the  Earl  of  Rivington,  al  whose  mansion  ho  is  inlroduced  lo  the  EmtI  of 
Middleton,  formerly  Colonel  Nicholson,  who  is  a  cold-hearted  man  of  the  world,  very 
arobitioiu,  and  jusl  expecting  a  brilliant  diplomatic  appointment.  Both  visit  t^  Co  .li- 
nen! :  and  soon  afler  theit  antral,  Middlatoa  ia  aatoniabed  at  meeting  at  table  Gleoden. 


J 
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mag  [uul  While,  tiis  friaod  ia  iKa  sail  aflaii  with  Lennox ;  whicb  has  for  over  embittered 
GleDdenning's  life,  ind,  added  la  repeated  inRtsncea  of  bBujrbtj'  and  heartless  treatment, 
made  bulh  him  ajid  White  his  lordship's  determiaed  roea.  Olsadenning  at  once  lac« 
his  enemy,  and  in  tlie  prasence  or  Harry  Leanox  acciuea  him  of  having  firad  him  to 
imbrue  his  hand*  ia  hia  brother's  blood.  Lennox,  aalounded  at  the  charge,  investigates 
Ilie  malter,  learns  iti  truth,  challenges  Middleton,  and  kills  bim.  After  finishing  his 
studies  and  travels  in  Europe,  he  returns  home,  Quds  that  Funny's  rejection  of  him  was 
caused  by  the  slanders  of  a  wily  foe,  his  lather's  parinor;  andof  course  they  are  married.' 
The  reader  will  perceive  that  there  ia  here  no  lack  of  the  requisite  variety  for  a  novel  of 
the  modern  school.  There  is  one  feature  in  the  work,  however,  that  can  scarcely  fail  to 
impress  all  rieht-minded  Americana  (and  Englishmen  too,  for  that  roalier,]  unfavorably  ; 
and  that  is,  the  i&inuy  in  which  the  author  has  aeeu  fit  to  indulge  when  speaking  of  Eng- 
bnd,  and  the  light  in  which  It  ia  regarded  by  American  travellers,  Mr.  Fay  may  have 
felt  H5  if  he  '  had  passed  through  the  Valley  of  iho  Shadow  of  Death  lo  the  eeleslial 
regions '  when  he  arrived  in  '  beanliAil,  merry,  biave,  litne-worn,  warlike,  intellectual, 
immortal  England ; '  he  may  hare  reganlad  the  Gial  sight  of  Moohe  aa  equal  to  '  meet- 
ing Nebuohadupziar  or  Anachreon  ; '  bo  may  have  *  looked  at  every  raan  he  met  in  llie 
thoroughbres,  to  detect  Vfti.j.isazov  or  the  Kine; '  he  may  have  gone  into  extaoie* 

but  he  docs  great  injustice  to  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  when  he  repisaents  ikm 
as  prone  to  similar  acts  and  emolions.  Doubtless  they  see  much  to  venerate  and  admire 
in  our  glorious  mother  country,  and  to  excite  their  enthusiasm  when  they  visit  it ;  hut 
we  trust  they  do  not  forget  their  native  land,  nor  the  self-respect  of  a  well-bred  Ameri- 
can', in  their  adraiiation,  or  rather  pseudo-admiration.  '  Hoboken,' however,  made  its  fint 
appenrajiee  in  London  ;  and  this  fact  gives  great  transparency  lo  somo  of  our  friend's 
laudations,  and  enlightens  us  as  to  the  policy  of  '  dragging  them  in  by  ear  and  horn,' 
alike  when  occasion  does,  and  when  it  does  not,  present  ilsell^  Save  this  blemish,  which 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  pass  unnoted,  we  have  little  bull  to  find  with  the 
romance  of  '  Hohoken  ; '  which  jl  is  but  reasonable  to  hope  may  add  M  the  previous  rep- 
utation of  tlie  author. 


'Mni,  WisnTvoTon  Potts,'  xan  'Mas    8tiiTn,A  BxtDiL  TO  Tna  StKi;'  Talss  by  Miss 
LaiLis.    FbiladelplUB:  Le*  1.ND  BLAIICHA.aD. 

'  Mas.  Washington  Potts  '  is  decidedly  the  host  production  of  Miss  Leelik's  pen 
that  we  have  ever  perased  ;  and  soon  ailer  its  appearance  in  the  pages  of  one  of  our 
lady-magazines,  it  attained  at  once  a  wide  popularity.  It  exhibits,  in  a  series  of  graphic 
and  life-Uke  scenes  and  incidents,  the  character  of  a  vain,  vulgar,  and  presmning  '  gen- 
tility-seeker;'and  admirably  Bxposea  (hefollf  and  ahsurdily  of  respectable  but  muitaken 
persons  sacrificing  their  comfort,  their  lime,  their  money,  and  indeed  their  self-reapect, 
to  the  paltry  distinction  of  bemg  capriciously  noticed  by  a  few  vain,  silly,  heartless  peo- 
ple, inferior  to  themselves  in  everj-  thing  but  in  wealth  and  in  a  slight  lincnire  of  soi- 
disant  fashion ;  and  who  only  take  them  up  or  throw  them  off,  as  may  happen  lo  suit 
their  convenience.  We  believe 'Mrs.  WisuisaTON  Pottb '  to  hnve  been  productive 
of  great  social  good,  since  her  appearance  btilbre  the  public.  As  a  specimen  of  Miss 
Leslie's  slyle,  and  force  of  satire,  wo  subjoin  the  following  choice  record  of  a  'conver- 
sation '  helweeo  Mrs.  Porra  and  a  young  lieutenant,  with  whose  handsome  lacB  and 
fi^^ure  she  is  mach  impressed,  and  in  whose  '  good  graces  '  she  is  anxious  lo  secure  a 
phae.  In  behalf  of  her  daughter: 

•  111  .holes,'  rtplied  Chaalon,  ■»«  MOBiiily  veiy  b»an11ful,' 

>yes,  I>bouldadnureiiichDlkyclitriTm>Llv,'ieiamedMn.  Poiu;'ihey  anqailepoeUDal.yan 


iDf  whal  ■weelTcnei  bewnm,  li*  ■  pltf  he  wu  a  cai 
horrid  ihuigi.  A»  ftir  Bouminc,  I  nev»r  could  endure  hi 
old  King  Gsorgc'i  biul.    Now.  when  wc  ib1]i  of  giFU  m 


Hir,  ajid  k  VHnipm  pimic^  luid  nM  tu 
1  Bl<er  I  Found  Ihal  1»  had  cut  off  p< 


F'  Inquired  Chuloi 


an.  You  «Ba  WB  bnve  caUed  our  yauantl  blauom  lAer  him'  Coi 
rward,  m;  dear;  hold  op  foiirhpad,  and  mako  a  bowurihe  gvailema 
oed  LataycLIa.    '  I  ^U  nemif  make  s  bow  when  rou  tell  me/ 

.- _^  or  the  (piiit  of  hie  aneeiton,'  taid  Mim.  Poiie,  aflecledlr  anuUng  io  Cb« 

luting  Ihfl  archia  on  the  head. 
'Hie  ancenonT'  ihnuxht  Cbeltan;  '  who  could  ihn  pouihJTbafe  been*' 
'  Psiliapa  the  dan  tcUovr  aiaj  bo  ■  llLlle,  a  Terr  mils  apuled,'  nunued  Hre.  Fotla. 
BUke  a  oompaiuoa  in  Un  manne  line,  {qnjte  in  tout  way,  yon  iDi,aw,J  il  it  u  natu 
mother'*  hean  ID  luni  to  her  youngHt  darliiui,  ae  it  te  lor  Ihs  needle  to  point  ont  the  to..,.  .  . 
Now  WD  talk  of  loogitade,  have  you  read  Cooper'!  laat  noTPi,  by  the  ■mttaor  of  ihe  &pj !  Ir  **  « 
aweel  book ;  Gjpptt  it  one  of  my  pela.  J  tmw  him  in  dear  delitf hlfui  Pari«.  Are  yoq  muicat. 
Mr.  Cheilon?  Bniof  couiu  you  are.  Our  whole  uialacrraey  ii  nineicil  now.  Huw  do  you 
like  Patsninif    You  must  have  heard  him  In  BoTope.    It'i  a  nry  elpeiuii-e  thing  u>  hear 

M3iler™ieBn?'which'doyouptefrr,the^icekior3iePole»!'    ■         "  ' 
■Tbe  Poiai,  decidedly,'  aiuwered  ChenaD,'fn>m  what  I  have  bBurdof  Mm,  and  Hcnaf  the 

'  Well,  for  my  part,'  r»amed  Mn.  Potu, '  I  confeee  I  like  the  Gree III,  aa  I  hivF  alwafi  bren 
iWher  danical.    Tbey  an  lO  Dtecian,    l4iiok  of  iheit  beaoilftil  bIbIbiei  and  paioUnga  by  Rubeaa 


'Oh I  by  my  danghlcc  Hamet,  She  did  IheiD 
In  Ibli  uiuiner  Mn.  J'oIK  nn  an  till  the  entnin 
TiTKiiy.and  verieiyof  InfbrniaiionT 


ey  are  almou  worthy  of  Sir  Benjamin  Whi  ' 
I^y  imbnsd  wlih  admiration  of  ber  Buency, 


By  Qioiot  P 
:Jew-Yi.rk !  C 


Mioieler  of  llwl  ChoK 


;a  iJie  good  p* 


!  of  these  Uailed  Slates 


10  lake  lieetlful  note  of  the  wofdi 
ir«e.  It  nets  forth,  in  EanguagB  clear  and  rorccTuI,  Iha 
etrilg  which  environ  nur  raucb-TBitnled  Majority,  when  iiermitled  to  become  ■  tyraoL 
Thii  sovereign  monarch  of  oun  in  well  contnuted  with  the  monarchiea  of  the  aU  world  : 
'  Those  who  aspire  to  Ihvor  with  King  Majority,  lawn  upon  hira,  flatter  him,  aanire  him 
of  his  nnpantUeled  wisdom,  his  universal  and  astonishing  tntnlligenco,  hi«  incorrtiptible 
virtue,  of  his  perfectly  cool  and  passionleas  judgment ;  above  all,  (and  this  is  always  iho 
most  agreeable  inceuie  to  Iho  ear  of  monarchs,)  ihoy  lell  hira  of  the  rightful  extent  of 
hii  prerogBlive ;  how  be  ought  to  rule  with  absolute  sway  ;  how  certain  ehecki  to  his 
power  ought  to  be  removed  and  stiull  be,  and  nothing  aland  between  him  and  the  exei^ 
else  or  bii  divine  iiulinci  of  right,  his  unerring  wisdom  and  good  pleasure.  They  are 
canful  not  to  tell  him  thai  to  err  Is  human  ;  thai  ho  Is  liable  to  passion  and  may  do  wrong  ; 
to  mistakes  of  judgment  and  may  err ;  and  that  iherelbre  be  ought,  for  his  own  mfely  aoii 
the  welbre  of  bis  iubjcct«,  to  surround  himself,  and  keej)  himself  surrounded,  with  leg- 
olar  checks  agninsl  his  own  mistakes  and  caprices.  Oh,  Do!  if  he  ever  did  do  wroog  fat 
m  moment,  it  was  because  he  was  itinocently  misled  by  lliia  or  that  iiilae  friend  and  bad 
adviier,  who  has  siLiuandered  ha  money,  or  disjinnged  hi*  wisdoin,  and  must  be  piic 
■way!'  Lelusfolluwouraothora  little  fBtlber.  and  see  with  wbal  (ailMulness  be  prubea 
thai  he  may  cure.     Wbut  a  just  rebuke  ia  odniiniatered  in  the  subjoined  passage  : 


plainly  already.    To  the  influi 


r  of  every  high-mmded  citizen,  the  aiuwer 
u  Maek  aniTfovl  as  any  of  Ihu  claM  rtwt 
Btalesoflhe  Union— and  God  only  knewt 
or  how  II  will  yet  be  in  some  of  ibem  —  w 


tome  Siatfli  dobli  have  been  DpealT  repadli 

fnccCol  Ihpm  operi  rcpudiuion,  ItecBQHe  more  mun'    And  Ihn  by  Ibe  penpJe,  llie  inlkllib^s  ma^r- 

beggiil7  prince  in  Europe,  who  ilnve*  lo  niBinuin  a  lollcrlng  ihronc,  or  who  oply  goea  om  on 

Union,  or  Ihe  wioLe  uweiher ;  luid  ooi  j;lorioui»o»oniign,  Ma/orily,  ihu  we  fcndlj  dreimed  wm 
Toediiue  tU  oUieTi  En  the  spiendor  of  hie  power  and  Ihe  eiallelion  or  hit  chitncler,  JBAdiagreceil 

■pprcbenilDU  for  Iho  cuver  of  our  freal  potendtle,  in  hiifarurt:  Atridea  loabBDJuuem,  wjil  noE  be 
deemed  quilfl  tkncdlhi  or  gruoiloai.    Ted  jrenn  up),  had  ihii  moral  auumte  of  repudialion  been 

whiaper  ^i  fonxs  of  calHmily  uid  disgrace  jet  (o  come/ 

We  utc  our  reuiera,  wbo  ara  coiivenKnl  with  the  jnurnBls  of  the  day  in  difiiireat  aeo- 
liona  of  our  republic,  wliBllier  Uio  following  ia  nol  most  veriiabie  ?  Do  noi  the  iinie« 
continuBlly  give  pToof  of  the  justice  of  ihe  n  .        .       _       _ 


Hmeof  Lbe  uetiDnjil  coant^Lla — HemiobvloiEnsihechBTacEeraf  independent  dslibenlive  bddiei. 
'Hiey  DieeL,  nol  to  dfllibDrmo,  but  to  act;  nor  to  ezemae  iheir  Judguuni,  hut  to  carry  out  ai  onoo 
the  ezpreu  or  prrraunied  dccreea  of  Aovereimi  party  ;  each  member  plednd  and  bound,  not  (o 
think,  but  to  doai  he  ia  c^nnmanded;  adDaJlhand  loretiiter  the  fldir:laof  rnemonareh.  AbVffia- 
laiacg  Ihoa  oondociiog  ilaelf  wiU  loon  ceiue  to  bo  an  aaiembly  of  wiae  men ;  oc  if  ibey  be  gnu, 
Iheicwiedomwill  be  u  naelest  u  their  tbUy;  and  it  will  bemme,  as  to  agreal  eilent  outi  ham 

changeful  out-door  clamor  into  laws  as  changeful-    Out  leaiilntira  bodiea  are  becaming  aa  aub- 
nlundoF  Iho'evBof  aHenry  Eighlhor  •Qoeen  ~"  -     ' 
lareer  of  revolution,  and  begin  lo  retnce  their  tt 


ie  less  than  the  gathering  of  a  mob.    Oruve  dlscneeion  gives  pli 


by  qniet 


SZ 


legialatlon,  continually  noaetiliDg  all  thlnn  and  keeping  them  unsettled',  echoing  ever  ihr  ijiimIuI 
paaaion  of  Iho  hoofi  will  soon  ceaae,  aa  ihinga  an  gains  on,  to  give  ua  any  oomfon  iir  ihc  mero 
nameof  ■governinent  of  laws.    A  legislalnre  that  DaeDry_  laya  down  ila  independenct  nEilit  Tect 

and  will  tw  more  an  oppressor  than  a  guardian,  more  aacourge  than  atileaBiog  —  aaupplD  1i*ol  of 

It  may  seem  Blranse  lo  some  of  our  leaden  that  topics  like  these  should  have  been 
diaciiased  by  a  clergytoan  on  an  appointed  fust-day ;  but  Mr-  pL-Tn*«  explains  the  fitness 
of  his  diKcourse.  The  day  was  not  a  Sabbnth,  but  derived  its  appointment  from  the  civil 
niithorilies.  His  hearers  came  toother  in  obedience  to  the  <»ll  of  the  magistrate ;  and 
it  was  in  accordance  with  propriety,  therefore,  lliat  our  civil  relatioos  and  the  public  con- 
ditlort  shoold  be  considered  in  some  of  their  more  moral  aspsats.  The  result  is  on  admi- 
rable discourae,  the  chuacter  of  whioh  we  have  in  part  indicated.  We  comtnend  it  lo  a 
wide  paniral. 


CosurasiABoSatF-CosqirMT:  oawHicHMAiasTHRUKBO?    In  one  volume,  12mo.   pp. MB. 
New- York:  HULFER  .SB  BaoTHBKa. 

This  is  a  little  book,  but  a  very  mBller-fiiH  one  ;  for  aside  from  its  narrative  interest, 
in  its  early  chapters  are  cotKained  some  of  the  most  admirable  lessons  for  the  guidance 
of  the  yoimg  (Imt  we  have  encountered  for  many  a  long  day.  We  have  read  it  Ihrou^, 
from  title-page  lo  colophon,  with  unmixed  etijoymetit :  snd  ere  only  sorry  that  we  have 
but  space  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  voliIiDe  by  the  following  guide-posts  to  its 
various  divisions  ;  a  ftmily  picture  ;  the  schoo'l ;  the  6rBt  flghl ;  true  coutagB  ;  new  prin- 
ciples ;  a  champion,  though  no  fighter ;  an  important  decision ;  home  us  left,  and  a  new 
home;  trinl  and  victory ;  a  friend  in  need  ;  the  beauty  of  goodness  ;  visitsand  theiroon- 
seqiiencea:  truth  fearless  mid  triumphant ;  passion  and  its  frai la  ;  adutl^  a  duel  does  not 
establish  the  tnilhi  pirates— a  visit  to  Lafiltc  in  Barrataria  ;  homeward-bound;  chaniiei 
and  changes  ;  the  wanderers  relumed  ;  the  hero  manifested,  and  his  reword. 


EDITOR'S     TABLE. 


is  a  source  of  greal  gTBtiUpalion  to  all  loTeni 
cMntinue  lo  malio  such  rapid  stridea  in  public 
unusually  allraclivo  ;  and  we  regret  that  WB 
go  carefully  llmmg-li  the  calaiague,  aud  apeak 
they  deserve.  We  are  Torceil,  at  least  in  tha 
,  few  of  Ibo  leading  pictures  by  EOme  or  t!ia 


L 


Natiquai.  Acadsmtt  of  Desion,— It 
or  the  fine  arts,  that  this  ioslilution  should 
&vor.  This  year  the  annual  oihibilion  is 
hive  ueilher  the  tune  nor  requisite  space  to 
of  the  works  of  every  anist  in  the  manner 
pnsenl  number,  lo  confine  ourselves  to  a 
most  promineni  artists. 

Id  the  historical  depaitment  there  are  two  famous  pictures  by  a  young  Ainericaa 
artist,  now  in  Germany,  by  the  noma  of  LiStrrzE,  Number  100,  'Colcmbds  bron^l  ia 
chains  lo  Seville,'  is  a  masterly  work  ;  finely  conceived  and  beautifully  oiocuted.  We 
ars  glad  lo  perceive  that  ibe  AroLt.a  As-sociatio^i  ars  the  ownera  of  it;  wear^  (uro 
the  subscribers  lo  this  fiourishinB:  and  deservedly  popular  inalitulion  will  prize  it  hi^ty. 
Noraber334, '  Sir  Waltkb  Ralcioh,'  by  the  same  anist,  has  not  the  same  high  order 
dT  merit,  but  is  still  a  picture  that  any  one  would  rejoice  to  possess.  In  the  sama  room 
there  is  a  picture  by  Fj  h  e,  another  young  American,  now  in  Europe,  which  also  shows 
great  talent.  The  subject  is  '  RAFnACi.'B  last  Illness.'  This  great  niasier  has  been 
brought  into  his  studio  to  contemplnle,  fiir  the  last  lime,  the  most  celebrated  of  aU  bis 
works, '  the  Transfiguration,'  and  ia  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  pupija.  This  piclure 
ii  carefully  drawn,  well  designed,  and  (with  some  few  exceptions )  well  colored. 

Number  1S4,  '  3sinl  Petbb  in  Prison,'  by  Wasbinqton  Allrto.i,  is  said  to  be  a 
sketch  for  a  larger  picture ;  but  it  wouUl  be  well  fi>r  our  ariisla  id  study  this  work,  whether 
it  be  a  sketch  or  a  finished  painting',  tbr  we  hare  rarely  seen  such  clear  anil  traoqiorcni 
coloring  as  is  displayed  in  this  hUle  gem. 

Number  33,  'Lake  Scene,'  by  A.  B.  Du&and.  This  bndscape  would  do  credit  to 
CuAOOK  himself  Every  part  is  finished  widi  great  beauiy.  The  sky,  the  water,  the 
foliage,  and  the  dark  gray  rocks  in  the  foro-grouiid,  arc  nil  pamied  with  the  gre«leat  caro 
and  Irulh.  In  addition  lo  this,  there  is  an  atmosphere  pervading  the  whole,  and  ■  poclia 
feeling,  thai  is  only  equalled  by  a  few  worts  of  the  old  painlets.  This  loo,  we  under- 
Elond,  has  been  purchased  by  Ibe  ApoUo  Asaoclalion,  lo  be  dislribuled  among  Iboir  mem- 
bers. Mr.  DuBAMD  baa  several  other  landscapes  of  gnal  excellence  in  (he  oxbibilion  ; 
and  a  small  figure  piece  styled  '  H&Bvir  Bibch  ;'  in  which  he  has  exhibited  la  much 
feeling  (or  historical  composition  as  for  kindscapes. 

Number  54, '  Mount  £lna,'  by  Mr.  Cole,  and  Number  161,  by  the  same,  ore  both  fine 
pictures,  from  skelohes  made  rccenlly  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  .Stna,  particularly,  rcoom- 
mends  ilself  lo  every  one's  allention,  both  from  the  grandeur  of  the  scone,  and  &tun  Ibe 
skilful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Colk  has  poruayod  it. 

Number  ITS,  ■  Retreat  to  Fort  Neceasily,' by  CuxrHAn,  is  an  eioetlent  piclore.  The 
figures  are  wonderfully  spirited,  and  there  is  a  truth  and  animation  in  the  whole,  thu 
moke  it  very  allraalive. 
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Number  131, '  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,'  by  R.  Gignoux,  is  a  difficult  subject,  but 
admirably  managed.  The  effect  oi  fire-light  and  day- light  is  excellent.  This  artist  has 
several  other  landscapes  in  the  exhibition,  which  are  very  creditable  to  him  ;  and  some 
of  his  sketches  made  in  the  open  fields,  fVom  nature,  we  have  never  seen  surpassed. 

Number  190, '  Boy  Stealing  Milk,'  by  F.  W.  Edmonds.  Having '  satisfied  the  senti- 
ment '  of  this  picture,  by  a  survey  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  old  kidy  ;  the  sort  of 
mesmeric  consciousness  of  her  presence,  expressed  in  the  half  self-satisfied  half-fearful 
countenance  of  her  victim  ;  and  the  evident  coolness  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  apartment; 
we  would  counsel  an  examination  of  the  correct  drawing  o(  the  figures,  and  the  finish 
and  naturalness  of  the  accessories.  Observe  the  tin  of  the  milk-pan  ;  the  dripping  line 
o{  rich  deposit  left  by  the  receding  fluid,  and  the  thick  stream  dfbouchiiig  into  the  young 
thief's  mouth  ;  the  <hitched-up'  jacket,  the  jug,  and  fAo/  cabbage;  and  the  interior  of 
the  upper  shelves  o(  the  cupboard.  These  are  so  faithfully  represented,  that  they  form 
an  excellent  study  for  those  who  deem  that  labor  lost  which  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  truth  in  little  things. 

Number  247,  *  The  Avenue,'  by  V.  G.  Audubon,  reminds  us  of  some  of  tlie  fine  pic- 
tures of  the  old  masters.  It  is  carefully  drawn,  well  colored,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  formality,  (which  is  more  the  fault  of  the  subject  than  the  artist,)  is  a  work  of  high 
character. 

Number  223,  *  Shepherd  Boy,'  by  D.  Huntington,  is  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  very 
best  of  this  artist's  productions  ;  full  of  truth  and  life,  and  executed  with  great  boldness 
and  freedom. 

Number  197, '  Ruth's  Entreaty,'  by  T.  Hicks,  has  considerable  merit,  and  shows  great 
improvement  in  this  young  artist.  We  must  suggest  to  him,  however,  to  make  a  better 
selection  of  models  when  he  undertakes  a  picture  of  this  character.  Mr.  Clonnby  has 
two  small  pictures  of  much  cleverness,  both  of  which  are  undoubtedly  drawn  and  painted 
from  life. 

Number  74, '  Dolce  Far  Niente,'  by  Flagg,  has  something  pleasing  in  its  tone  and 
conception ;  but  it  has  faults  in  drawing  that  an  artist  of  his  experience  should  avoid. 

Number  92,  *  Family  Group,'  by  S.  B,  Waugh,  (unfinished,)  reminds  us  of  Catter- 
MOLE,  and  the  English  school  generally.  The  book-case,  table-cloth,  etc.,  are  beauti- 
fully painted,  but  we  cannot  say  as  much  of  the  figures. 

We  now  come  to  the  portraits.  Page,  as  usual,  excels  in  this  department.  Number 
132  has  great  character  and  feeling,  and  is  withal  one  of  the  most  finished  portraits  we 
have  ever  seen.  Number  211,  by  the  same,  is  another  capital  head.  There  is  also  an 
'  Ecce  Homo,'  by  Page,  in  this  collection,  that  proves  him  to  be  as  great  in  historical 
painting  as  in  portraits. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Thompson  has  given  us  the  portraits  of  several  literary  characters,  that  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  We  have  before  us  Bryant,  Mrs.  Seba 
Smith,  Hoffman,  Keese,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  carefully  painted,  and  good  likenesses. 

Number  61,  by  C.  C.  Ingham,  Number  28,  by  Inman,  and  Number  171,  by  Huntino- 
TON,  are  all  fine  works  in  this  department  of  the  art.  Nor  should  we  omit  several  by 
MooNEY,  (his  portrait  of  ex-governor  Seward,  as  a  likeness,  is  perfect,)  Whitbhorns, 
S.  A.  Mount,  Powell,  and  Shegogue  ;  all  of  whom  exhibit  in  their  works  this  year 
great  talent  and  great  improvement. 

In  Sculpture,  there  is  a  bust  by  Launitz,  of  surpassing  beauty.  It  is  full  of  grace, 
modesty,  and  pure  innocence  ;  and  is  deservedly  a  favorite  with  all  who  visit  the  acad- 
emy. We  have  also  busts  by  Crawford  and  Powers  ;  but  neither  of  them  are  fair 
specimens  of  these  artist's  talents.  As  for  the  head  of  Orpheus,  by  the  former,  we  are 
informed  that  to  those  who  have  seen  the  original  statue,  this  fragment  afibrds  no  better 
idea  of  the  work  itself,  than  the  brick  which  a  man  brought  in  his  pocket  to  show  as 
a  sample  of  his  house. 

In  miniatures,  and  water-color  drawings,  there  is  a  greater  display  this  season  than 
usual.    Cumminos,  Shumwat,  Booardus,  and  others,  have  exhibited  evidenoet  of 
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their  akill  in  minialuns,  whicb  we  regret  we  « 

lion  is  pitid  lo  Ibb  brancli  of  painliog.  We  wish  lomeof  our  young  artisU  could  »ee  ihs 
(Creil  perrecUoD  to  which  waler-color  drawings  liave  been  earned  in  Eng-lsnd.Uid  Ibe 
liberal  encauiBg;emenl  which  the  English  people  give  to  lUi<  heaiitirul  department.  We 
have  the  lalent  anioug  ua  to  produce  wo-rks  equally  beautifitl ;  and  we  hope  «ood  to  see 
•OHIO  of  the  younger  brethren  derollng:  more  of  their  lime  »nd  ailenlioii  lo  ii. 

In  alnioal  all  the  notiees  of  [he  acudemy  that  we  have  encountered,  we  remark  ■  con- 
■lant  murmnring'  al  the  number  of  porlraila  and  indifTerenl  worlcs  in  each  years  exhibi- 
tion. We  have  been  told,  by  a  member  o(  the  acndemy,  (hat  those  who  mako  lucb 
camplninlB  do  nol  uudersland  ibe  objecia  of  the  iualilulioa.  It  is  not  Ihe  intention  of  Ihe 
■csdemy  to  show  wbat  can  be  dotu  by  American  arliau  ;  but  to  show  what  ii  doHt  by 
Ihem.  In  olber  words,  the  eihibiiions  are  not  miide  up  of  piclures  '  selected  *  for  tbii 
purpose,  but  contain  ali  auch  works  of  unlive  arlisia  as  are  dent  to  be  eihibiled  Tlie 
Acadamy  never  rijteti  any  Ibing.  unleas  it  bo  iminoml  in  iu>  tendency,  or  indecent  io 
its  chiracler.  One  word,  in  closing,  as  to  the  way  in  whicJi  too  many  viiilera  are  ia  the 
habit  of  looking  at  piclurea.  We  have  somewhere  seen  a  pleasaiil  satire  Upon  Ihe  lapH 
miuiner  in  wbiub  'a  party  of  Frenchmen  in  a  hurry'  dcapstebed  ibe  Gneal  collection  of 
piciuree  in  Venice.    '  Belbre  tbe  altentive  visiter  has  cut  the  leaves  of  bis  ivtakigiie,  the 

rcurial  traveller  has  come,  he  bus  seen,  he  is  gone  !  Aiiil,  exitiiil,  eauiJ,  rriipit;  ttii 
while  some  over-conacientious,  admiring  anonleur,  with  pencil  in  band,  ia  taking  noiea.  a 
dying  cadence  of  ■il&fi'«i/si«,"  ot'Baviuanl."  may  he  heard,  from  aome  distant  apot, 

iV  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  leas,' and  his  ready  gondola  id  abeaily  conveyinK  bim 
'    away.'     Perbaps  half  the  visiters  al  the  National  Academy  are  equally  unjun  to  them- 

res,  and  to  the  arlistn  who  have  laborad  so  hard  for  the  gratificalion  of  the  public,  as 

II  as  for  that  meed  of  applaud  to  which  they  sn  eniiiled. 
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at  migazinea  iiiued  In  Amenea  ur  Europe.'  Nor  <  nark  how  plain  a 
i.'  Even  Ibii  'pallem-number'of  anew  volume  of  Ihe  'CompiuUno,*  la 
Br  type,'  (it  hsi  bur  sni  pa^  ai  £na  at  Ihe  Lfpe  oaed  in  thii  dvpa/tment  of 
aionly^y-IiDEipafri,  all  laid;  wheceaa  thit  Hagazina  had  oiu*i 
il  iiaae ;  and  aven  in  the  Editor's  dspannenn  mots  natter  than  Is 
imber  of  Ihe  'Companiont'  Snnly.io  tiaDiparent  a 
9  one  irtu)  baa  ayes,  and  the  maLhemadcal  gift  of  plain  o 
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Mr.  Kneeland's  Equestrian  Statue  op  Washington.  —  We  have  already  briefly 
adverted  to  this  beautiful  creation  of  sculpture ;  and  we  now  propose  to  dwell  somewhat 
more  at  leng-th  upon  its  many  merits.    And  first,  let  us  remind  the  reader  that  the  sculp- 
tor is  confined  to  certain  limits,  from  which  the  painter  is  free,  especially  in  a  composi- 
tion which  contains  two  or  more  figures  in  an  isolated  group.    The  great  difficulty  the 
former  has  to  contend  with  is  the  want  of  back-ground ;  this  the  painter  finds  in  the 
canvass.     He  takes  but  one  view  of  his  subject ;  whereas  the  sculptor  is  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  representing  it  in  every  point  of  view.     He  must  invent  something  to  sup- 
port the  body  over  the  limbs,  making  one  part  subservient  to  another,  and  thus  to  sustain 
the  relievos.     Mr.  K.neeland's  efforts  to  make  the  most  of  these  means  have  been 
crowned  with  entire  success.      In  this   statue  of  Washington,  our  artist  has  not 
attempted  to  represent  him  at  any  particular  period,  nor  to  designate  any  distinct  action, 
of  his  great  career.     It  is  simply  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  '  Father  of  his  Country.' 
He  is  supposed  to  have  ridden  up  to  the  side  of  a  mountain-howitzer,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  an  observation  of  the  enemy's  forces.    The  howitzer,  a  small  cannon,  used  only 
on  high  grounds,  is  introduced  as  a  supporter,  in  lieu  of  that  uncouth  object,  a  stump 
beneath  the  animal.    To  obviate  the  unpleasant  impression  of  the  charger  coming  in 
contact  with  the  sharp  angle  of  the  wheel,  Mr.  Kneeland  has  felicitously  thrown  over 
it  the  American  standard,  partly  unfurled,  the  staff*  lying  along  the  cheek  of  the  guu,  and 
the  flag  hanging  in  graceful  and  easy  folds  over  the  outside  of  the  wheel,  and  resting  on 
the  ground  ;  the  whole  forming  a  sufficient  mass  to  support  the  horse,  yet  without  inter- 
fering with  its  beautiful  outline.     With  the  exception  of  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  the 
tail  of  the  charger,  and  the  cloak  of  the  rider,  which  is  most  admirably  represented,  the 
whole  is  in  repose  ;  yet  it  is  a  momentary  physical  repose,  in  contrast  with  evident  men- 
tal action.     We  must  ask  the  reader  especially  to  note  the  natural  curvature  of  the 
animal's  neck,  the  movement  of  the  ears,  and  the  perfect  stepping  action  of  the  limbs, 
although  all  the  four  feet  are  on  the  ground.    The  champing  of  the  bit,  the  open  mouth, 
and  inflated  nostril,  are  scarcely  less  admirable.    The  whole  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  calm  countenance  and  dignified  position  of  the  rider.    There  is  something  so  unmili- 
tary  iu  modern  costume,  particularly  in  the  cocked  hat  and  chapeau,  that  Mr.  Kneeland 
found  it  necessary  to  represent  the  head  of  Washington  bare,  as  is  common  in  all 
modern  equestrian  statues.    There  was  a  classic  beauty  in  the  Grecian  helmet,  but  with 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do.     In  all  similar  statues  which  we  can  call  to  mind,  there  has 
been  something  so  unmeaning  in  the  bare  head  and  unoccupied  hands,  that  the  effect 
was  any  thing  but  pleasing.    Now,  in  order  to  represent  the  head  uncovered,  Mr.  Knee- 
land has  placed  the  chapeau  in  the  hand  which  holds  the  charger  in  powerful  check. 
The  right  hand  grasps  a  spy-glass,  just  suspended  from  use,  the  arm  being  yet  elevated, 
while  the  face  is  still  turned  in  the  line  of  observation.    The  countenance  plainly  indi- 
cates that  Washington  is  contemplatively  regarding  with  the  naked  eye  what  he  has 
just  discovered  with  his  glass.    There  is  a  sort  of  double  meaning  pervading  the  entire 
composition,  which  seems  indispensable  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole.    It  will  be 
observed,  for  example,  that  while  the  checking  of  the  horse  is  one  great  accessory  to  the 
story,  it  has  also  enabled  the  sculptor  to  uitroduce  reins  between  the  mouth  and  neck,  a 
conception  altogether  original.    The  hand,  too,  that  holds  the  reins  and  chapeau  is  firmly 
planted  on  the  neck,  giving  increased  strength  and  firmness  to  the  human  figure.    The 
introduction  of  the  cannon,  moreover,  gives  an  additional  indication  of  war;  while  the 
point  of  the  flag-staff*  jutting  out  in  front,  breaks  the  long  perpendicular  hne,  which  woul<l 
otherwise  be  off*ensive  to  the  eye.    The  boots  also  have  enabled  the  artist  to  introduce 
spurs,  which  we  believe  has  not  before  been  attempted.    The  figure  of  Washington  is 
draped  in  military  costume,  over  which  is  thrown  a  cloak,  or  statesman's  robe,  admira- 
bly representing  the  miion  of  the  two  characters  in  the  person  of  the  illustrious  subjeot 


II  (beSE  diij-g  of  ir 


The  greal  tnigiaiUilii  of  Mr.  Kukeland's  perforroance,  is 

striking  merit.     In  no  pnrticle  of  iw  composilioa  baa  he  beei 

has  precaded  bim  for  a  single  idea.     Of  [be  gmce,  dignity,  hi 

pal  figure,  and  Ibe  aDalomical  Iruth  of  the  horse,  Ihere  can  I 

■ay  observer  £iil  lo  nolo  the  skill  wilb  wbicb  Ibe  diapery  a. 

ind  Ibe  ciatky  appearance  of  the  vedtments.     It  a  evident  Ihil  Mr.  KnEELAHD  has  been 

•oliiBled  by  the  same  feeling  in  preduDing  Ibis  gem  of  cabinet' sea Iplure  wfaicb  would 

have  governed  him  in  making  it  the  size  of  life.     He  hoi  good  reason  to  be  prcnid  of  ihe 

approbation  and  admiratioa  which  his  slalue  has  ooaunanded  Irom  artists  and  capable 

judgiw  of  art.     It  will  soon,  we  believe,  be  Open  for  ethibitlon  at  the  Gnuiite  Buildings 

in  Chamben-slreel. 


uiD  Cosa 


end  and  t 


ttibnIoi'N.  S.  U:  doei  not  prelenil  ro  jiurn/n  tie  cruel  Ireslraent  whloli  lheB»rly  Qnakers  rtcti'iA 

otherwiM,  in  an^  era  of  decern  civltixsUoo  and  common  hamullr.    Ju  rriw.Dur  ftiend  iImU 
apeak  for  himielf:  *  II » ilTanf?  enough,  thai,  at  Ihit  lale  day,  the  •  petHenliun  it  Ilic  Quakcn,' 

gpon  the  reli$lou>  loilli  of  good  men,  will  briug  atwul  in  an  cnJlghlened  conunuDily.    There  it  ■ 
■ad  error  in  the  papular  mind  in  regard  to  ihue  penecnuonB,  and  ihe  •ounsr  it  u  conECIed,  iba 

beaten,  and  in  two  or  tliree  jnitances  broaght  to  the  BcHflbldT    Ancesloraor  ihe  pflacr-ioTtng, 
pare-miaded  breibren,  u-hnne  gemle  characters  now  win  thereflpef^lDfthp  whole  world?  Paiihen 

1  claim  kith  aiih  the  turbulent  apiriii  who  dijturbed  the  worehip  and  Dain4ed 

of  the  pious  Pilgriiiur    In  truth,  a  more  disorgaaizing  and  fanatic  H«t  ihan 

nl  Quskert,  never  ouraad  a  pesoefut  community.    I  have  ivy  me  a  leller,  writ- 

s  itic  doiagfof  tbete  paopla 


tbs  decent  custoi 


on  Ihe  Sabbath  days.    They  msde  il  a  special  object  to  diilurb  every  le 

lown ;  they  psmded  Ihe  ilreeu  in  lanlaiUc  gub> ;  and  on  frequent  ocoa 

ion*  appeared  Mcrt 

nakrd  in  Ihe  public  asaemldies.    Even  one  of  their  apeakeni,  an  eiceUer 

man  1.1  Mh«  thing,, 

member  of  Ibe  court, 

whether  he  thought  it  'right  for  a  female  to  appear  naked  Inarellgioas 

meeling,'  replied,  thai 

My,  yel,  ./.fe.^  «JI»f  fty  <*.  %«ri.  «  ,UKf yfcrll  a.  a  v"rtr(  a/M,  ,p«UBl  a 

-tBl™o/«.,r,^, 

-lent  lor  m»  beliei; 
ef  Louishiirgh? 


worshipjKd  Ood  I    It  wsi  a '  peiliferaui  aect,'  dem 

who,  relaming  lepaaledly  {torn  hanaahniDni,  Gart* 

inflicting  of  these  punlihmenld.^    'And  b 

byyouenvions  bnifbsHl    Now  1  have 

which  goei  to  make  him  a  coward ;  but 

that  Pcthim  wu  b  hrave  soldier,  and  a  true  friend  lo  hi>  country.    Do  yon  i 

was  reposing  froai  hii  laurels  (well  earned  in  the  hard  cnnleits  of  Ldike  George  and  N>i>a  Seelia) 
in  Ihe  bomrn  of  a  family  happy  as  ever  dwell  on  the  banks  nf  the  Coanacncal.  Moaaling  his 
bsrie,  with  his  gun  and  powiler-ham.  he  immediataly  ■laned  for  Ihe  niidenoua ;  and  ahhongt 
he  wsi  ninety  miles  distant,  he  arrived,  by  the  aid  of  another  horse  ^borrowad  on  Ihe  way,  when 
his  own  fsiled  him,  in  Iei4  than  twenly-ioar  hours,  upon  the  bunk  of  the  Charici  river,  on  Ihe 
raomingoflhebstllE of  Bunker's  Hill.  Ashe  came  in  sight  ofihe  Geld,  Ihe  balls  from  die  Briliak 
ships  were  flying  thick  and  heavy  acrou  the  way  be  had  lo  pass.    Hetitadng  a  mom^i,  he 

Id i  1  'II  go  over  on  loot ! '  '  But,  General,-  answered  the  men, '  you  11  be  killed  If  you  uunpl 

la  walk  over  Ihe  Neck;  why  do  nl  yon  ride? '  With  an  honesty  that  always  chsiaelerixed  hba. 
IhaoldbfltonpUed:  'The  hone  is  not  mine;  1 '11  go  on  ibot  1 '    And  go  he  did;  ■rriTedaaWy 
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npon  the  hill ;  took  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  recruits ;  fonght  stoutly  with  bis  men  ;  uad 
was  the  laat  man  of  the  la«t  company  who  retreated  from  the  ground.  Now  old  General  Poms- 
rot  said,  as  I  can  prove  by  twenty  witnesses,  that  Israel  Pvrxxu  fought  in  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker's Hill ;  and,  Bancroft  to  the  contrary,  that  is  enough  for  me.  I  am  sure  he  was  not  a  coward. 
And  as  the  old  veteran  himself  said,  when  they  told  him  that  Washington  had  capitulated  at  the 
Delaware, '  I  do  n't  believe  it,  I  canH  believe  it,  and -what 's  more,  I  won't  believe  it !  >  •  •  •  Soms 
wag  in  the  waggish  city  of  Boston  has  lately  given  in  the  ^Morning  Post '  a  '  first-rate  notice '  of 
Russell's  concerts,  in  the  shape  of  a  burlesque  imitation  of  the  phraseology  of  his  bills.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  a  '  programme  of  Mr.  Snuffls's  concert,  given  at  the  Hbhodeon^*  a  name  derived,  we 
suppose,  from  '  Ho !  ho !  >  the  peculiar  chorus  of  half  Mr.  Russxll's  songs.  We  annex  two  or 
three  examples  of  the  '  headings '  and '  specimens  :  * 


THE  BULL  FROG.' 


'  MuD-croaker !  swamp-digger ! 
Dirt-delver!  be  still! 
8ee !  —  men  with  nickaxes, 
Descending  the  nil] ! 


'  Then  cease  thy  dull  music. 
And  hushed  be  thy  cry  ; 
Ho!  reptile — ho!  buU-frog, 
They  've  doomed  thee  to  die ! '  etc. 


This,  like  '  The  Newfoundland  Dog,'  was  '  illustrated  with  a  few  remarks  connected  with  the 
incident  upon  which  the  song  is  founded.'  The  first  of  the  ensuing  is  a  '  specimen '  which  touches 
a  new  song  of  Mr.  Russell's,  and  is  introduced  as  follows :  *•  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations 
I  experienced  upon  looking  upon  this  unfortunate  animal.  They  had  been  feeding  him  upon  that 
inebriating  article  of  food,  rum-cherries ;  and  his  truly  melancholy  situation  filled  the  beholder 
with  sentiments  of  solemnity  and  pity.'    The  second  is  an  imitation  of  The  Old  Arm-chair  : ' 


'THX    SKCIVKSR     SWIMB  :     A    CANTATA..' 

•  And  he  sU^gered  about  that  olden  aty. 
The  spirit  of  lum-cherrles  dlznmins  his  eye. 
While  the  night  wind  whlntled  a  mournful  tound. 
And  the  little  pisa  grunted  in  sympathy  round. 
Hark  !  hark  !  the  pail  creaks  ;  list  again  !  It  is  o'er. 
And  the  porker  reels  onward  ;  the  clock  strikes  four  ! ' 


'THI    OLD    aSZ.Z.-0]iOWirB9 


LT.' 


•  I  Lovs  it.  I  love  It.  and  who  shall  flrown. 
Because  I  still  sport  that  old  l>eIl-crown  T 
What  though  the  sugar  loaf 's  cow  the  go. 
And  brimmers  of  late  are  selling  but  slow  7 
I  '11  stick  to  the  old  one  in  spite  of  the  town. 
For  I  love  it.  I  love  it.  that  old  bell -crown  ! ' 


The  originals  of  the  following  will  be  readily  recognized.  It  should  be  premised,  that  the  *  Old 
Back  Bay'  at  Boston,  is  not  qtdte  so  salubrious  a  spot  as  the  Battery ;  and  the  odors  which  il 
exhales  are  reputed  to  be  neither  of  myrrh  nor  of  frankincense  : 


SONO  :      '  SOME   LOVE  TO   MEET.* 

Some  love  to  meet  in  the  crowded  street. 

And  spin  a  yam  so  free  ; 
But  a  cozy  chair,  away  from  the  air, 

And  a  life  in  the  house  for  me ! ' 


BALLAD  :     *  OLD  BACK  BAT.' 

*  Over  the  mill-dam's  wooden  rail, 
Many  an  hour  I  've  whiled  away, 
Smellinff  the  rich  and  perfumed  gale 
Which  comes  across  tliat  old  back  bay  L ' 


*  The  Dandelion  Green,' '  The  Old  Toddy-stick,*  and  other  songs  of  like  character,  closed  the 
imaginary  concert ;  all  of  which,  as  a  fair  hit  at  the  limited  musical  rdle,  and  certain  word- 
mannerisms  of  Mr.  Russell,  are  certainly  not  amiss.  But,  let  his  opponenu  say  what  they  will, 
our  artist  has  a  certain  dratnatie  power,  a  simplicity,  and  often  an  eloquence  of  miuical  exe- 
cution, which  we  have  rarely  seen  surpassed.  He  does  not  aim  at  elaborate  execution,  nor 
'■  difficult '  scientific  effects.  He  contents  himself  with  a  distinct  enunciation  of  his  author's 
language,  and  with  the  exercise  of  a  voice  in  tones  which  shall  be  in  keeping  with  his  theme. 
These  are  the  only  '  arts '  by  which  he  draws  together  such  crowds  at  his  concerts.  O !  how 
we  abominate  what  is  termed  *  difficult  music'  and  'fashionable  execution!'  The  *  opera- 
tors '  in  this  species  of  musical  stock  are  thus  graphically  depicted  by  the  good  Ettrick  Shepherd : 
'  They  have  neither  taste  nor  feeling ;  all  taught  singers,  after  some  partictilar  model  for  each  par- 
ticular tune,  which  they  stick  to  like  grim  death,  like  a  parcel  o'  mockin'-birds.  Na  bursts  o'  na- 
tive feeling,  inspired  at  the  moment  by  some  turn  in  the  strain  ;  na  sudden  pathos  to  bring  the  tear 
into  your  e'e ;  na  lively  liltin'  awa'  like  a  rising  laverock,  when  the  hymn  should  brighten  in  the 
sunshine  o'  the  soul's  expanding  joy ;  na  plaintive  pause,  maist  like  a  faint,  and  then  a  dying 
away  o'  the  life  o'  sotmd  into  a  happy  and  holy  death ;  but  everlastingly  the  same  see-saw  ;  the 
same  stop  at  the  foot  o'  the  hill,  and  the  same  scamper  up ;  the  same  heher-akelter  across  the  flats, 
and  the  same  cautious  ridin*  down  the  stony  declivities.  They  hae  nane  o'  th«m  ony  souls.' 
That  '8  a  fact !  •  •  •  OiTB  young  friend  of  '  Th«  TrSmn* '  daily  journal,  for  wlioae  kind  and  flatter- 
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'Well,  down  ahe  lakeiinrmiaisr'abnm  — I  meanhia  ham  for  laadint, 

■Laulc,  Mn.  Romidr'  »ya  I,Bad*iKre),  'that  qannium ia anpiopai, 
I'maartain  anrt  it  can't  not  lake  a  pound  to  eky  a  copper  i 

But  ahe  only  dried  her  fin^ra,  and  «he  takea  a  pinch  of  annff^ 
VIM,  whan  the  pinch  waa  over, '  Teaob  Toar  grand-moiher  lo  auck 
A  powder-honi,'  tayi  ihe ;  •  Well,'  aaya  I, '  I  with  yon  luck.' 
Them  wordi  tel  up  her  back,  aa  with  her  himdi  opon  her  hips, 

Albre  erer  yon  wu  bom,  I  was  iiied  lo  thing!  tl^e  tbeie  — 
I  ahall  put  il  in  the  grate,  and  let  ii  bnni  Dp  by  degcaea.' 

■Hoin  ii  gdea,  and  bounce !  O  LoKn^  iigiTea  na  auch  «t»i1Ib, 


Up  BDta  the  copper  like  a  ■■ 
AndbleBlhetDbiT  Ihay  bn 
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law  iDDki  nnnd  far  Mr>.  Round,  und  «u  beru  ■  dialmnee, 
Ai  .lifl-u  aiarch,  ind  Uwbed  ■■  diad  ■>  my  thing  in  o.uncDcis ; 

Will,  I  cnulu  bir  Linle  Snnn,  and  cranip<  'em  no  logrllnr^ 

Bui  for  dU  u  1  cauld  do  to  mlore  her  to  monalily, 

Thiski  I,  '%^el!,'lhen  i^e  llei,  dnd^u  my  JtM  depnind  motbei; 

So  I  E>>et  myfeirio  uninble  np  the  Udsiu  Sat  b  minutii  \ 

Q.  I  never,  nevef,  Devur,  vievr  aee  ■  «f  hi  k  ihocldn'  I 

Here  Imjt  t  leg  ■ml  Iherei  leg — I  mflui,  you  linow,  AitDckiD'] 


f 


Then  bKb  beclnini  wiUi  ■  fin jer,  to  down  to  her  [  iracheB, 
And  pou  my  e«r  ig'in  her  moulV,  for  w  hear  h«  dving  ipeechei; 
For,  poor  taaV.  ihebnd  >  bosbiipd,  nnd  Toani  orpliiuu,  119  I  hne' 
Well,  Ma'am,  you  won'l  beliex  il,  bnl  11 't  goipe)  Isci  andlnie. 


;  Abiedee,  Ibe  home 


number.    Tbey  recall  to 


L  '  Our  ViUagt  Qravr  -  Yard,'  ii 


inferred  to  ill  pi|{ea  before '  rnnny 


di  of  the  bean,  « 


le  vibration. 


■  home  to  iheller,  end  heaiu  to  rejoice  iriih  ui.  and  if  frienda  bare  been  galbered  te 
aroand  our  firaldea,  then  tba  foiurh  pImbb  of  oar  waifiiing  will  have  been  worn  and  am 

more  beaniTftil.     Happy  inJoed  are  Ihe)r,whoae  iiii 

aloug,  watbiDf  eway  the  aaiidaor  Life,  and  waating  (he  Vigor  oroDTfrreeneryeara,  Like  Ihiitlnara 
that  eleala  away  the  aoil  frDin  the  aapliug  upon  ita  bank,  we  took  with  a  kind  of  melancboly  \i^ 
Bi  ihe  decay  of  Ihinn  around  tu.  To  aec  the  treea  under  whoae  ahade  we  lat  In  our  eariler 
yeara,  and  ftpon  ivboae  riada  we  carved  our  namaa  in  (he  Lif  hl-lieHited  gayetv  o(  boyhood,  aa  if 
iheae  fiaii  memoriala  of  our  exiaiende  wouid  lanf  lurviie  ua,  10  aea  Iheae  wilheridj;  away  like 
ouraelvea  wlib  tbe  loBnn'ulee  of  age,  eidlee  wiUiin  ue  mournful  but  pleaaanl  Ibeluin  for  tbe  pait 
andpfopbetiooiua  lor  Ibe  fniare.  The  ihou^ti  oeenainned  byibeao  fniiL  and  perlahini'  re™r*i 
of  our  yonnger  yeara,  wlien  llie  frieuda  wlu}  are  now  lingering  tike  fiurHlvea  upon  the  iniuk  of 
tbe  grave,  m  have  lonir  been  aaleep  in  il"  quiet  boooin,  were  aronnd  na,  bunyani  wlib  the  gayeiy 
of  yoathnil  apinta.  are  like  Ibe  dark  clouda  when  Ihe  alorm  i>  gone,  liiiged  by  ihe  breweli  nya  of 
the  aetling  ann. 

^  In  IlKie  reeolleeuonaof  lijrruertimea,  Ihe  paal  and  Ihe  preaent  meet  together.  We  go  back 
again  into  tbe  valley  of  yoatb  ,  wb  gase  upon  Ihe  vealisea  we  left  behind  ua  then,  and  tread  in 
the  fintalepa  we  irod  in  before.  We  recolledl  the  ihoughtleaaneaa  and  hiiarily,  ihe  aunmer  aud 
aunahineof  boyhood,  the  hopea  and  leara,  Ibe  aapirationa  and  revelriea  of  yontb;  and  we  may 
remembflr,  too,  lliai  umae  whoae  beana  were  lighicai  and  wboae  hopea  ihe  lialreal,  were  aodner 
than  olhera  anmmoned  away  id  ibe  dcaalale  and  voicelcaa  hnlLi  of  deaUi !  Of  thoae  who  wen 
around  ua  In  Ike  afinng-iime  of  hfe,  and  went  hand  in  hand  wiib  u  throngb  itle  auouner  jonme/ 

nauon.    Thia  paning  may  bave  been  the  laal  time  we  bebeld  Ihom,  from  whom  we  nevCr  Iwlbre 

and  the  melancbiriy  voife,  wfaoie  loaca  we  niiw  think  haj  aomeihing  pmphelic  in  ihaia,  Ibal  1^ 
na  we  were  never  10  moel  again  I  They  had  gone  lo  foreign  dlmei ;  become  atrangera  id  aiiango 
landa]  felt  the  chBileniuga  of  advenliy,  end  lound  reat  fium  the  carea  and  luilaof  Ihe  wacLdln 

•  When  we  hear  of  Ih*  dealb  of  friendi ;  when  we  Imowlhal  iho«  who  loved  and  were  lovafl 
by  ua,  have  gone  before  a*  inl»  the  vale  of  death,  and  blLcn  aaleep  upon  Ihe  buiom  vf  Ibe  eanb, 
never  again  ID  waken  the  Ihouaandendearmenuandicndemeaiej  which  wi^und  unnutlced  around 
Durhearta,  and  fltrengthened  with  Ihe  lapaE  of  yeara,  have  broken  and  wiihered  away,  though  bardiy 
without  aevering  Ihe  chorda  of  life  wiib  them,  we  cell  10  loind  ibeir  genlleneaa,  ihiiic  forgiving 
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know.  Pray,  Sir,  which  do  you  prefer,  Byron  or  Bonaparte  ?  I  dote  upon  Byron ;  and  consider- 
ing what  sweet  verses  he  wrote,  'tis  a  pity  he  was  a  corsair,  and  a  vampire  pirate,  and  all  such 
horrid  things.  As  for  Bonaparte,  I  never  could  endure  him  alter  I  found  that  ne  had  cut  off  poor 
old  King  George's  head.  Now,  when  we  talk  of  great  meft,  my  husband  is  altogether  for  Wash- 
ington. I  lauffh,  and  tell  Mr.  Potu  it 's  because  he  and  Washimoton  are  namesakes.  How 
do  you  like  Lafayette  ? '  (pronouncing  the  name  d  la  canaille.) 

'  The  man  or  the  name  ? '  inq  aired  Chesion. 

'  Oh !  both  to  be  sure.  You  see  we  have  called  our  youngest  blossom  aAer  him.  Come  here, 
Lafayette ;  stand  forward,  my  dear ;  hold  up  your  head,  and  make  a  bow  to  the  gentleman.' 

'  I  won't ! '  screamed  Lafayette.    '  I  '11  nev»r  make  a  bow  when  you  tell  me.' 

*  Something  of  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors,'  said  Mrs.  Potts,  afiectedly  smiling  to  Cheston,  and 
patting  the  urchin  on  the  head. 

'  His  ancestors ! '  thought  CheSton ;  *  who  could  they  possibly  have  been? ' 

'  Perhaps  the  dear  fellow  may  be  a  little,  a  very  little  spoiled,'  pursued  Mrs.  Potts.  '  Bat  to 
make  a  comparison  in  the  marine  line,  (quite  in  your  way,  you  know,)  it  is  as  natural  for  a 
mother's  heart  to  turn  to  her  youngest  darling,  as  it  is  for  the  needle  to  point  out  the  longitude. 
Now  we  talk  of  longitude,  have  you  read  Cooper's  last  novel,  by  the  author  of  the  Spy?  It 's  ^, 
sweet  book  ;  Cooper  is  one  of  my  pets.  I  saw  him  in  dear  delightful  Paris.  Are  you  musical, 
Mr.  Cheston?  But  of  course  you  are.  Our  whole  aristocracy  is  musical  now.  How  do  you 
like  Pa^nini  ?  You  must  have  heard  him  in  Europe.  It 's  a  very  expensive  thing  to  hear 
Paganini.  Poor  man !  he  is  quite  ghastly  with  his  own  playing.  Well,  as  you  have  been  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  do  you  prefer,  the  Greeks  or  the  Poles? ' 

^  The  Poles,  decidedly,'  answered  Cheston,  ^  from  what  I  have  heard  of  them,  and  seen  of  the 
Greeks.' 

'  Well,  for  my  part,'  resumed  Mrs.  Potts,  '  I  confess  I  like  the  Greeks,  as  I  have  always  been 
rather  classical.  They  are  so  Grecian.  Tnink  of  their  beautiful  statutes  and  paintings  by  Rubens 
and  Reynolds.  Are  you  fond  of  paintings  ?  At  my  house  in  the  city,  I  can  show  you  some  very 
fine  ones.' 

*■  By  what  artists? '  asked  Cheston. 

'  Oh !  by  my  daughter  Harriet.  She  did  them  at  drawing-school  with  theorems.  They  are 
beautiful  nower-pieces,  all  framed  and  hung  up  ;  they  are  almost  worthy  of  Sir  Benjamin  West.' 

In  this  manner  Mrs.  Potts  ran  on  till  the  entrance  of  tea,  arid  Cheston  took  that  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  her ;  while  she  imagined  him  deeply  imbued  with  admiration  of  ner  fluency, 
vivacity,  and  variety  of  information.' 


OiTR  Political  Idolatry  :  a  Discouksb  delivered  in  the  First  Church  in  Roxbury,  (Mass.,)  on 
Fast  Day,  April  6, 1843.  By  Gboboe  Putnam,  Minister  of  that  Church.  Boston :  William 
Crosby  and  Company.    New- York:  C.  S.  Francis  and  Company. 

It  behooves  the  good  people  of  these  United  States  to  lake  heedful  note  of  the  words 
of  warning  contained  in  this  discourse.  It  sets  forth,  in  language  clear  and  forceful,  the 
evils  which  environ  our  much-vaunted  Majority,  when  permitted  to  become  a  tyrant 
This  sovereign  monarch  of  ours  is  well  contrasted  with  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world : 
*  Those  who  aspire  to  favor  with  King  Majority,  fawn  upon  him,  flatter  him,  assure  him 
of  his  unparalleled  wisdom,  his  universal  and  astonishing  intelligence,  his  incorruptible 
virtue,  of  his  perfectly  cool  and  passionless  judgment ;  above  all,  (and  this  is  always  the 
most  agreeable  incense  to  the  ear  of  monarchs,)  they  tell  him  of  the  rightful  extent  of 
his  prerogative ;  how  he  ought  to  rule  with  absolute  sway  ;  how  certain  checks  to  his 
power  ought  to  be  removed  and  shall  be,  and  nothing  stand  between  him  and  the  exer- 
cise of  his  divine  instinct  of  right,  his  unerring  wisdom  and  good  pleasure.  They  are 
careful  not  to  tell  him  that  to  err  is  human  ;  that  he  is  liable  to  passion  and  may  do  wrong ; 
to  mistakes  of  judgment  and  may  err ;  and  that  therefore  he  ought,  for  his  own  safety  and 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  to  surround  himself,  and  keep  himself  surrounded,  with  reg- 
ular checks  against  his  own  mistakes  and  caprices.  Oh,  no !  if  he  ever  did  do  wrong  for 
a  moment,  it  was  because  he  was  innocently  misled  by  this  or  that  false  friend  and  bad 
adviser,  who  has  squandered  his  money,  or  disparaged  his  wisdom,  and  must  be  put 
away  I '  Let  us  follow  our  author  a  little  farther,  and  see  with  what  faithfulness  he  probes 
that  he  may  cure.    What  a  just  rebuke  is  administered  in  the  subjoined  passage  : 

'  Oncb  more :  is  our  boasted  sovereign  one  that  is  sure  to  surpass  other  sovereigns  in  the  moral 
character  of  his  dealings  with  mankind  ?  Will  this  sovereign  manifest  a  high-toned  conscience,  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  honor  and  ^ood  faith  in  his  engagements  ?  This  question  is  answered  but 
too  plainly  already.  To  the  infinite  shame  and  sorrow  of  every  high-minded  citizen,  the  answer 
is  wrinen  down  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  m  facts  as  black  and  foul  as  any  of  tms  class  diat 
ever  yet  blasted  the  fame  of  prince  or  people.  In  some  States  of  the  Union — and  God  only  knows 
how  It  would  be  in  other  States  tmder  like  difficulties,  or  how  it  will  yet  be  in  some  of  them —in 
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We  like  the  spirit  of  the  lines, '  TMt  is  not  your  Re*t,^  but  we  cannot  quite  reconcile  onraelvet  to 
their  execution.  The  fourth  stanza,  especially,  is  lamentably  defective.  We  feel  the  AiU  force, 
however,  of  the  lesson  conveyed,  and  the  solemn  monition  which  closes  the  lines.  Yet  aAer  all, 
here  on  this  little  landscape  of  life,  glittering  but  briefly,  and  environed  by  the  dim,  solemn  boun- 
dary of  death,  how  we  cling  to  our  common  mother!  'We  love  this  moist  and  opaque  earth, 
which  is  the  soil  for  our  downward-striking  roots.  Here  we  receive  the  sunshine  and  the  dews, 
and  we  begin  terrene.  Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own.  There  seem  indeed 
immense  powers  exerted  about  us  to  bind  us ;  to  shut  us  up  in  earth  and  mortality ;  to  make  ns 
love  finite  things,  centre  and  limit  our  desires  in  them,  and  be  ourselves  finite.  All  our  pleasures, 
all  our  senscb,  all  habits  and  all  customs,  seem  to  close  us  in ;  strong  passions  spring  up  and 
embrace  things  finite.  This  is  earth,  and  the  strength  of  earth.*  And  how  we  cling  to  it !  An 
atom  conscious  of  existence,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  endless  time,  infinite  distance;  with 
thoughts  that  travel  into  vast  regions,  where  footstep  was  never  heard,  nor  corporeal  eye  can 
pierce ;  returning  to  us  too  oAen  laden  with  no  certainty,  no  assurance ;  yet  how  we  cling  to  it, 
our  mother  Earth !  'O  break,  dread  arch  of  mystery  that  bendest  above  us !  Tell  txs  what  we  are, 
and  whither  we  are  going! '  •  •  •  It  is  not  long  since  '  Flankue'  (where  t*  he?  and  why  is  he 
so  long  silent?  capital  correspondent  that  he  is!)  served  up  to  our  readers  two  or  three  'learned 
Thehans '  in  petticoats,  with  a  faithfulness  that  startled  some  of  our  fisdr  contributdrs.  But  there 
is  '  additional  testimony.'  A  friend  and  correspondent  inside  the  southern  division  of  Mason  and 
Dixox's  '  bailiwick '  gives  us  the  following :  'A  lady  of  some  literary  pretensions  asked  me  the 
other  day, '  What  color  were  the  eyes  of  Plutccrch's  Laura?  '  I  told  her  that  most  (»>mmentatoni 
supposed  them  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Abblard^s  Eliza^  Rousseait's  Beatrice^  and  Dants's 
Dido  ;  namely,  a  royal  indigo !  Was  n't  it  horse-laughable  ? '  Ay,  that  it  was ;  yet  such  benign 
ceruleans,  ignorant  as  pretending,  are  by  no  means  rare.  •  •  •  A  German  Mend,  who  was  in 
one  of  Napoleon's  battles,  once  described  to  us  his  emotions,  on  first  receiving  the  enemy's  fire. 
'  When  the  balls  began  to  whistle  around  us,'  said  he, '  like  the  shrill  soimd  of  the  wind  in  the 
small  cordage  of  a  ship  in  a  gale,  my  first  impulse  was  to  duck  my  head,  which  I  did  continually. 
But  my  right-hand  companion  was  an  older  soldier.    '  There  's  no  use  in  that,^  said  he  ;  *  it  will 

only  increase  your '    The  words  died  on  his  lips ;  a  bullet  had  penetrated  his  brain ;  and  he 

dropped  dead  at  my  side !    From  that  moment  I  had  no  fear.'    One  must  have  witnessed  such 
scenes,  adequately  to  appreciate  the  sublime  picture  of  Schiller: 

<  Heavy  and  solemn, 
A  cloudy  column. 
Through  the  green  plain  tney  marching  came ! 
Measureless  spread^  like  a  table  dread. 
For  the  wild  grim  dice  of  the  iron  game. 
Their  looks  are  bent  on  the  shaking  ground. 
And  the  heart  beats  loud  with  a  knelling  sound ; 
Swift  by  the  breasts  that  must  bear  the  brunt, 
Gallops  the  Major  along  the  front : 

'  Halt  I ' 
And  fettered  they  stand  at  the  stark  command. 
And  the  warrior's  silent  halt ! ' 

We  cannot  permit  our  friend  Henrt  Inman,  Esq.  to  depart  for  the  other  shore  of  the  Atlantic, 
without  commending  him  to  our  American  and  English  friends  and  correspondents  in  the  British 
metropolis,  whither  he  repairs  to  spend  a  few  months,  and  '  look  about  him  '  at  the  wonders  of  the 
old  world.  Aside  from  his  well  known  preiSminence  as  an  artist,  well  known  even  in  England, 
Mr.  Inman  is  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  large  information,  of  accomplished  literary  attain- 
ments, and  with  social  qualities  of  the  highest  order.  What  pleasant  fancies,  what  metaphysical 
disquLsiiions,  what  quips  and  quirks  of  humor,  what  unique  gossippings,  hare  we  not  had 
together !  Incomparable  artist !  peerless  companion !  '  Take  with  you  gentle  winds  your  sails  to 
swell ! '  •  •  'A  raiEND  and  correspondent,  for  more  than  fiAeen  years  a  resident  in  Turkey  and 
the  East,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language  and  the  feelings  and  customs  of 
tlie  people,  has  just  finished  the  translation  of  a  new  Turkish  work  of  historical  anecdotes,  which 
we  hope  to  see  published  in  America.  He  has  also  translated  several  of  the  most  noted  Turkish 
tales ;  among  them  ^Laila  and  Medjeroun^^  the  most  famous  love-tale  of  all  the  East.  The  reader 
will  find  some  account  of  it  in  the  '  Bibliothcque  Orientale.'  Several  of  these  tales,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  our  correspondent,  will  appear  in  the  Knickerbocker.  •  •  •  We  commend  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  from  an  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  to  those  foreign  philanthropists,  who, 
like  O'Connell,  are  anxious  to  'alleviate  auflering'  and  'abolish  servitude'  on  this  side  the 
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Atlantic :  *Oh,  the  shameful  abeordity  of  the  thing !    Thousands  and  thousands  of  cor  own  while 
brothers  and  sisiers  literally  starring  in  every  manufacturing  town ;  thousands  of  bcnmy  while 
callans  tining  the  ruses  out  of  their  cheeks  for  very  hunger ,  and  thousands  of  growing  laasies 
sitting  disconsolate,  who  have  been  obliged  to  sell  their  clothes  to  buy  bread  Ibr  their  parents  ;  and 
thousands  of  married  women,  that  weep  when  they  look  on  their  unemployed  and  starring  hos- 
bands ;  are  these  aficcUng,  distressing  circumstances  of  the  home  condition  of  our  oivn  wkiu 
slaves  to  be  passed  by  with  indifference  ? '    We  trust  the  foregoing  may  meet  the  eye  of  *  S.  P.,' 
who  sends  us  a  violent  denunciation  of  the  catholic  and  christian  views  contamed  in  the  '  Sketches 
of  South  Carolina '  as  contrasted  with  the  vehement  abuse  embraced  in  an  extract  fiom  one  of  the 
*  great  Agitator's '  speeches.  •  •  •  Why  will  not  some  of  our  young  axtisl-friends  transfer  to  can- 
vass for  us  this  beautiful  painting  in  words  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  ?    The  *  composition '  is  before 
them :  '  The  ancient  grondame,  seated  by  the  fire-side  among  her  children's  children,  with  the 
Bible  open  on  her  knees,  and  looking  solemn,  almost  severe,  with  her  dim  eyes  through  spectacles 
shaded  by 'gray  hairs ;  now  and  then  brightening  up  her  faded  coimtenance  with  a  aaintlj  smile, 
as  she  softly  lets  fall  her  shrivelled  hand  on  the  golden  head  of  s(nne  little  imp  sitting  cowering 
by  her  knee,  and  half  in  love,  half  in  fear,  opening  not  its  rosy  lips.'    Such  an  aged  wonum  is  an 
object  of  respect  and  reverence ;  and  beats  there  a  heart  within  human  bosom,*that  would  not 
rejoice  with  holy  awe,  to  lay  the  homage  of  its  blessing  at  her  feet?   •  •  •    Wx  thought  of,  and 
longed  for,  the  following  lines  many  years  ago,  when  describing  in  these  pages  the  submarine 
experiments  off  the  Battery ;  and  we  are  very  glad  now  to  have  met  them  in  the  note-book  of  an 
humor-loving  friend,  of  the  bettier  sex : 


THE     S  n  B'UA  BINE 


It  was  a  brave  and  jolly  wight, 
His  cheek  was  baked  and  orown, 

For  he  had  been  in  many  climes 
With  ci^itains  of  renown, 

And  fought  with  those  who  fought  so  well 
At  Nile  and  Camperdown. 

He  put  the  rummer  to  his  hps, 

And  drank  a  jolly  draught ; 
He  raised  the  rummer  many  times — 

And  ever  as  he  qnaffcd, 
The  more  he  drank,  the  more  the  ship 

Seemed  pitching  fore  and  aft ! 

The  ship  seemed  pitching  fore  and  aft, 

As  in  a  heavy  squall ; 
It  gave  a  lurch  —  ajid  down  he  went, 

lleadfuremost  in  his  fall ! 
Three  times  he  did  not  rise,  alas ! 

He  never  rose  at  all ! 

But  down  he  went,  riyht  down  at  once, 

Like  any  stone  he  dived  ; 
Ho  could  not  see,  or  hear,  or  feel  — 

Of  senses  all  deprived ! 
At  last  he  gave  a  look  around 

To  see  where  he  arrived  I 

And  all  that  he  could  see  was  green. 

Sea-green  on  every  hand ! 
And  then  he  tried  to  sound  beneath, 

And  all  he  felt  was  sand ! 
There  he  was  fain  to  lie,  for  he 

Could  neither  ait  nor  stand ! 

And  lo !  above  his  head  there  bent 

A  strange  and  staring  lass  ; 
One  hand  was  in  her  yellow  hair. 

The  other  licld  a  glasti ; 
A  merranid  she  must  surely  be, 

If  mermaid  ever  was ! 


Her  fish-like  month  was  opmed  wide, 
Her  eyes  were  blue  and  pale ; 

Her  dress  was  of  the  ocean  green, 
When  ruffled  by  a  gale ! 

Thought  he, '  Beneath  that  petticoat 
She  hides  her  salmon  tail !  > 

She  looked,  as  siren  ought  to  look, 

A  sharp  and  bitter  shrew, 
To  sing  deceiving  lullabies - 

For  mariners  to  rue : 
But  when  he  saw  her  lips  apart. 

It  chilled  him  through  and  through  ! 

With  either  hand  he  stopped  his  ears 

Against  her  evil  cry ! 
Alas,  alas !  for  all  his  care. 

His  doom,  it  seemed,  to  die  ! 
Her  voice  went  ringinr  through  his  head. 

It  was  so  sharp  and  high ! 

He  thrust  Ids  fingers  farther  in 

At  each  unwilling  ear. 
But  still,  in  very  spile  of  all. 

The  words  were  plain  and  clear : 
*•  1  can't  stay  here  the  whole  day  long. 
To  hold  your  glass  of  beer ! ' 

With  opened  mouth  and  opened  eyes. 

Up  rose  the  sub-maruie. 
Ana  gave  a  stare,  to  find  the  sands 

And  deeps  where  he  had  been : 
There  was  no  siren  with  her  glass. 

Nor  waters  ocean-green ! 

The  wet  deception  from  his  eyes 

Kept  fading  more  and  more  ; 
He  only  saw  the  bar-maid  stand 

With  pouting  lip,  before 
The  small  green  parlor  at  *  The  Ship,* 

And  little  sanded  floor ! 


The  Duke  de  la  Rochkfoucauld,  one  of  the  octogenarian  nobleste  of  Paris,  has  lately  written 
a  ^  very  French '  yet  somewhat  prosy  and  quite  affected  ^Letter  to  Baehelf'*  the  distinguished  actress, 
who  has  -  guesaed  the  world  and  hit  it '  so  successfully.    We  are  struck  with  the  '  ^lendid  posi- 
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tion '  indicated  by  the  following  too  truthful  sentence :  *  You  see  every  where  around  you  flatter- 
ers, admirers,  courtiers,  adorers ;  and  not  one  support — not  one  true  friend ! '  This  it  is  to  be-'  a 
great  pubiie  favorite ! '  •  •  •  We  are  obliged  to  'A  Tnu  Friend  to  True  American  Literature  *  for  his 
offer ;  but  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves  the  task  he  is  '  willing  to  assume ; '  that  is,  if  we  cam 
conquer  the  idea  that  the  game  is  too  small.  By  the  beard  of  Mahombt  !  but  it  i»  '  enough  ta 
make  a  Quaker  strike  his  father,  to  see  a  bottle  of  root-beer  ape  brown  stout ;  or  what  is  much 
the  same  thing,  a  litterateur  with  perhaps  fifty  inveigled  readers,  fancying  itself  a  HAxmBAL  among 
the  Alps,  cutting  its  own  road  into  the  public  taste ! '  If  our  correspondent  has  his  critique  pre- 
pared^ we  should  be  glad  to  peruse  it.  •  •  •  Btron  thought  it  was  a  sorry  reward  for  losing  one*8 
life  in  a  '  heady  fight,'  to  have  one's  name  misspelled  in  the  despatches  which  armounced  his  noble 
daring.  Something  akin  to  this  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  our  fine  poet  Lonofxllow,  on  first 
seeing  his  portrait  in  the  last  issue  of  Graham's  excellent  Magazine.  It  is  a  *■  eovnterfeii  present- 
ment,' sure  enough ;  and  the  artist  ought  to  b^  indicted.  Our  old  friend  and  correspondent  is 
quite  another  personage  from  this  '  demnition  Mantiliu i.'  '  It  is  a  handsome  man,'  with  *  soft 
and  flowing  hair,'  touched  with  the  slightest  possible  tinge  of'  sable  silver ;  ^  an  «ye  with  a  liquid, 
interior  look,' like  Bryant's  ;  and  a  nose  quite  unlike  Anthoht  Van  Corlbar,  the  trumpeter's, 
who  seems  to  have  sat  for  that  prominent  feature  in  the  likeness  {^likeness .' ^)  before  us.  It  is  not 
because  it  is  not  a  ^striking  resemblance '  that  we  denounce  it ;  for  we  say  with  *  old  Kit,'  com- 
mend us  to  the  similitudes  that  steal  serenely  upon  us,  breathing  momently  into  fresher  and 
brighter  life  ;  but  it  is  because  it  looks  no  more  like  '  our  Ancient '  than  it  does  like  Hercules,  that 
we  put  a  ban  upon  it.  Here,  Bridget,  take  this  picture  away.  •  •  •  The  Mendians  in  Africa 
term  a  church  a  *  palaver-house  ; '  and  if  *A  Scene  in  a  Sanctuary^''  by  our  Cincinnati  correspond- 
ent, is  what  it  purports  to  be,  '  a  sketch  from  life,'  the  name  would  not  be  misapplied  to  the 
conventicle  he  describes.     Mars  must  have  'had  dignity  in  the  cusp  of  the  twelfth  house' 

in  the  nativity  of  '  Deacon 1 '    We  've  a  story  to  tell,  touching  a  kindred  scene  ;  but  not 

now.  •  •  .  Waking  up  of  a  summer's  morning,  as  the  disc  of  the  broad  red  sun  just  tips  the 
edge  of  the  horizon,  lighting  the  glowing  clouds  above,  did  you  never,  in  the  first  gathenngof  yoar 
aroused  thoughts,  find  such  reflections  as  the  following  stealing  upon  your  heart  ? 


How  many  thousands  are  wakening  now! 
Some  to  the  songs  of  the  forest-bough. 
To  the  rustling  leaves  at  the  lattice-fane, 
To  the  chiming  fall  of  the  latter  rain. 

And  some  far  out  on  the  deep  mid-sea, 

To  the  dash  of  the  waves  in  their  foaming  glee, 


And  some  in  the  camp,  to  the  bugle's  breath. 
And  the  tramp  of  the  steed  on  the  echoing  heath, 
And  the  sudden  roar  of  the  hostile  gun. 
Which  tells  that  a  field  mtisl  ere  nig^t  oe  won. 

And  some  in  the  gloomy  convent-cell 

To  the  dull,  deep  note  of  the  warning  bell, 


As  they  break  into  spray  on  the  tall  ship's  side,    '  As  it  heavily  calls  them  forth  to  die, 

That  holds  through  the  tumult  her  path  of  pride.  ,  While  the  bright  sun  mounts  in  the  laughing  sky. 


Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  at  the  rejection  by  the  'Committee  of  Acceptance'  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  of  a  beautiful  picture  of  *  Ctqrid  and  Psyehe^^  from  the  pencil  of 
one  of  our  first  artists,  on  the  ground  of  its  indelicacy.  There  should  have  been  something 
remarkable  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  to  make  the  reason  for  the  rejection  a  plausible  one. 
Not  having  seen  the  picture  in  question,  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  committee  were  justified  in 
the  course  they  have  taken ;  but  we  do  know,  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure ;  and  that  in 
every  community  there  are  '  poor  feeble,  fastidious  fribbles,  who  would  have  turned  aside  their 
faces,  clapped  a  handkerchief  to  their  eyes,  and  deviated  down  a  lane,  had  they  suddenly  met 
Eve  in  Paradise.'  Whip  us  such  surface-moralists!  •  •  •  There  is  an  excellent  article  on 
^Forensic  Eloquence^  in  preceding  pages,  which  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  general  reader,  as 
well  as  of  lawyers  and  other  professional  persons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  be  errors  in 
the  '  proper  names,'  as  a  punishment  to  the  writer  for  his  unchristian  chirography.  Speaking  of 
law  ;  perhaps  some  Philadelphia  '  limb '  of  it,  proverbially  'cute,  will  enable  us  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing '  legal  inquiry '  of  the  *  London  Charivari : '  '  When  a  prisoner  has  been  sentenced  to  be 
whipped,  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  presentation  for  acceptance,  previously  to  the  indorse- 
ment? In  case  of  a  refusal  to  accept,  can  the  holder  of  the  instrument  administer?'  •  •  •  'Oh  ! 
a  curse  of  all  curses  on  the  ambition  of  fine  writing !  What  lots  of  good  sense,  what  graphic 
descriptions,  have  been  strangled  in  their  birth,  for  the  sake  of  rounding  a  paragraph ! '  We  can- 
not help  echoing  this  just  denunciation,  when  we  contrast  the  simple  yet  vivid  and  life-like 
descriptions  contained  in  the  ^Letters  from  the  South^  written  by  our  esteemed  friend  and  corres- 
pondent Bryant,  for  the  ^Evening  Pott '  daily  journal,  with  the  elaborate  and  overloaded  paintings 
of  southern  scenery,  whkh  have  served  to  lengthen  out  the  pages  of  so  many  *  Romai^es  of  the 
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their  skill  in  miniature,  which  we  rei^ret  we  cannot  notice  more  at  large.  The  water- 
color  department,  although  more  numerous  this  year  than  usual,  shows  that  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  branch  of  painting.  We  wish  some  of  our  young  artists  could  see  the 
great  perfection  to  which  water-color  drawings  have  been  carried  in  England,  and  the 
liberal  encouragement  which  the  English  people  give  to  this  beautiful  department.  We 
have  the  talent  among  us  to  produce  works  equally  beautiful ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  see 
some  of  the  younger  brethren  devoting  more  of  their  time  and  attention  to  it. 

In  almost  all  the  notices  of  the  academy  that  we  have  encountered,  "we  remark  a  con- 
stant murmuring  at  the  number  of  portraits  and  indifierent  works  in  each  year's  exhibi- 
tion. We  have  been  told,  by  a  member  of  the  academy,  that  those  who  make  such 
complaints  do  not  understand  the  objects  of  the  institution.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
academy  to  show  what  can  be  done  by  American  artists  ;  but  to  show  what  is  done  by 
them.  In  other  words,  the  exhibitions  are  not  made  up  of  pictures  '  selected '  for  this 
purpose,  but  contain  all  such  works  of  native  artists  as  are  sent  to  be  exhibited.  The 
Academy  never  rejects  any  thing,  unless  it  be  immoral  in  its  tendency,  or  indecent  in 
its  character.  One  word,  in  closing,  as  to  the  way  in  which  too  many  visiters  are  in  the 
habit  of  looking  at  pictures.  We  have  somewhere  seen  a  pleasant  satire  upon  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  '  a  party  of  Frenchmen  in  a  hurry '  despatched  the  finest  collection  of 
pictures  in  Venice.  *  Before  the  attentive  visiter  has  cut  the  leaves  of  his  catalogue,  the 
mercurial  traveller  has  come,  he  has  seen,  he  is  gone  !  Abiit^  excessit,  evasit,  enipit ;  and 
while  some  over-conscientious,  admiring  amateur,  with  pencil  in  hand,  is  taking  notes,  a 
dying  cadence  of  ^Ma-gnijiqtie!  '  or  ^Ravissant/^  may  he  heard,  from  some  distant  spot, 
'  low  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less,'  and  his  ready  gondola  is  already  conveying  him 
away.'  Perhaps  half  the  visiters  at  the  National  Academy  are  equally  unjust  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  artists  who  have  labored  so  hard  for  the  gratification  of  the  public,  as 
well  as  for  that  meed  of  applause  to  which  they  are  entitled. 


'  The  Ladies'  Companion'  commences  its  present  volume  upon  a  large  and  handsome  type, 
and  under  the  additional  editorial  supemsion  of  Mesdames  SiGOuaNST  and  Embubt.  The  three 
embellishments  of  the  May  issue  are  more  pleasing  and  meritorious  than  any  which  the  *  Compan- 
ion '  has  presented  its  readers  for  many  months.  The  contributors  to  the  body  of  the  work  have 
driven  the  new  editors  into  a  close  corner ;  but  though  pent  up  in  a  narrow  space,  they  enjoy  great 
freedom  of  speech  and  independence  of  judgment.  F'or  example :  speaking  of  Mr.  CoaNKLius 
Matthews's  third  attempt  to  get  his  writings  before  '  some  readers '  by  selling  cheaply  from  the 
office  of  the  '  Sun '  daily  journal,  they  hold  the  following  language :  '  Like  most  of  the  other '  wri- 
tings '  of  Mr.  Matthews,  '  The  Motley-Book '  is  characterized  by  an  air  of  pretension ;  an  exag- 
geration of  style  and  sentiment ;  and  an  eternal  succession  of  futile  attempts  at  humor,  which  at 
once  dispose  the  reader  to  dislike  the  book  and  the  author.'  The  editors  add,  very  justly,  that  the 
best  commentary  upon  the  style  of  Mr.  Matthews's  '  writings '  is  to  be  found  in  the  advertise- 
ments in  which  he  annoimces  them ;  certainly  the  richest  specimens  of  unavailing  puffery  extant. 
*And  yet  people  do  n*t  read  his  'works,'  because  they  can^t ! '    But  what  matters  this  to  our  '  author^ 

ling?» 

•  Es  may  be  read,  or  he  may  not ; 
He  takes  hU  chance,  the  scribbler's  lot. 

And  bears  it  very  well  ; 
Then  why  should  he  give  up  the  trade. 
While  truoks  are  lined,  and  pastry  made  7 ' 

In  closing  this  notice  of  the  'Companion,'  let  us  clap  an  extinguisher  upon  this  '^awfvlJSb^  of  the 
publisher :  '  The  public  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  three-dollar  magazines  contain  more  reading 
than  any  of  the  five-dollar  magazines  issued  in  America  or  Europe.'  Now  '  mark  how  plain  a 
tale  shall  put  him  dowiL'  Even  this  '  pauem-number '  of  a  new  volume  of  the  'Companion,'  in 
iu  much-vaunted  '  coarser  type,'  (it  has  but  on*  pag9  as  fine  as  the  type  used  in  this  department  of 
the  Knickxbbockxb,)  has  ovAy  ,^fiy'twopagts^  all  told ;  whereas  this  Magazine  had  one  hundred 
eund  twelve  pagtsixiix%\9A\\MVM\  and  aven  In  the  Editor's  departments  more  matter  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  present  number  of  the  'Companion!'  Surely,  so  transparent  a  misstatement  ss 
the  above  can  deceive  no  oat  who  hat  e}*es,  and  the  mathtmatical  giA  of  plain  ooimting. 
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and  his  head  shake.  'Ai^Aar"  exclaimed  the  proprietor;  *  a  2ti;«  mummy ."  The  Bore's  head 
nodded  again.  'Good  heavens,  Sir ! '  continued  his  querist ;  and  then  checking  himself,  be  barst 
into  a  laugh  that  made  the  fat  boy's  sides  shake,  and  then  left  the  astonished  Bore  standing  alone. 
I  kept  out  of  his  way  for  that  evening ;  but  the  very  next  day  he  met  me  in  the  street,  with  the 
usual  salutation.  He  had  forgotten  all  about  the  mummy !  Now  what  can  you  do  with  snch  an 
ass  ? '  •  •  'It  hath  been  '  Yearly  Meeting '  in  Gotham  since  our  last  number ;  and  drab-garmented, 
broad-brimmed,  strait-collar'd  Friends  have  abounded  in  the  public  thoroughfares;  likewise 
also, '  troops  of  shining  ones  in  pure  apparel,'  their  matrons  and  daughters ;  with  great  godliness 
in  their  aspect,  (for  '  cleanliness  is  godliness,')  and  with  an  upright  walk  and  conversation,  most 
edifying  to  behold.  Apropos  of  this,  is  the  following  sketch,  by  good  old  Parson  Balwhiddse,  of 
a  Quaker-meeting  in  Scotland,  among  the  descendants  of  the  Covenanters.  It  is  a  mere  outline 
of  the  scene,  but  how  many  truthful  touches  there  are  in  it : 

'  Wk  had  likewise,  shortly  after  the  '  omnes  exeunt '  of  the  players,  an  exhibition  of  a  diffbrent 
sort  in  the  same  bam.  This  was  by  two  English  Quakers,  and  a  Quaker  lady,  tanners  from 
Kendal,  who  had  been  at  Ayr  on  some  leather  business,  where  thev  preached,  but  made  no  prose- 
lytes.   The  travellers  were  all  ^ree  in  a  whisky,  drawn  by  one  of'^the  best-ordered  horses,  as  the 


of  speaking.  In  the  evening,  oveing  to  the  notice,  a  great  congregation  was  assembled  in  the 
bam,  and  I  myself,  along  with  Mr.  Archibald  Dozendale,  went  there  likewise,  to  keep  the  people 
in  awe,  for  we  feared  the  strangers  might  be  jeered  and  insulted.  The  three  were  seated  aioA  on 
a  high  stage,  prepared  on  purpose^  with  two  mares  and  scafibld-deals,  borrowed  from  Mr.  Trowel 
the  mason.  They  sat  long,  and  silent :  but  at  last  the  spirit  moved  the  woman,  and  she  rose,  and 
delivered  a  very  sensible  exposition  of^  Christianity.  I  was  really  surprised  to  hear  such  sound 
doctrine ;  and  Mr.  Dozendale  said,  justly,  that  it  was  more  to  the  purpose  than  some  that  my 
younger  brethren  from  Edinburgh  endeavored  to  teach.  So  that  those  who  went  to  laugh  at  the 
sincere  simplicity  of  the  pious  Quakers,  were  rebuked  by  a  very  edifying  discourse  on  the  moral 
duties  of  a  Christian's  life.' 

Of  Ga.lt,  who  wrote  the  *  Annals  of  the  Parish,'  from  which  our  readers  have  lately  had  liberal 
excerpts,  and  from  which  the  above  is  taken,  Christophsr  North  observes :  '  He  is  a  man  of 
genius.  His  humor  is  rich,  rare,  and  racy,  and  peculiar  withal,  entitling  it  to  the  character  of 
originality,  a  charm  that  never  fadeth  away.  He  has  great  power  in  the  humble,  the  homely 
pathetic  ;  and  he  is  conversant  not  only  with  many  modes  and  manners  of  life,  but  with  much  of 
its  hidden  and  more  mysterious  spirit.'  •  •  •  Did  you  ever  wake  suddenly  from  a  day-dream,  on 
a  warm  summer's  day,  and  while  the  trammels  of  sleep  were  dissolving,  experience  for  a  moment 
a  rush  of  thoughts  to  your  mind,  that  seemed  to  bring  all  the  stores  of  memory  at  once  before  you  ? 

— -  '  a  picture  of  th«  p«8t. 
Minute  yet  vivid,  such  u  it  is  seen 
Iq  Ilia  last  znomenta  by  a  drowning  man. ' 

At  stich  a  moment,  let  but  the  slightest  memento  of  a  departed  friend  meet  your  eye,  and  strait- 
way  he  is  at  your  side, '  unchanged  his  voice  and  smile! '  Let  it  be  but  his  name  written  with 
his  own  hand  on  the  title-page  of  a  book,  or  a  few  syllables  on  the  margin  of  a  favorite  passage, 
which  long  ago  you  may  have  read  together, '  when  life  itself  was  new.'  'Oh !  what  heart  may 
resist  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  that  with  pale,  uplifled  arms  waf\s  over  us  at  once  a  blessing 
and  a  farewell ! '  •  •  •  Rkallt,  our  Boston  friend  must  understand,  that  we  blushed  with  gratifi- 
cation on  reading  his  flattering  epistle.  We  thank  him  especially  for  his  kind  words  touching  this 
division  of  our  own  humble  departments.  The  'Gossip,'  we  need  not  say,  is  a  necessity y  which 
cannot  be  avoided.  Nor  must  it  be  inferred,  when  no  communication  is  particulariy  named,  that 
we  are  not  conversing  with  or  cU  correspondents,  who  will  understand  porfieuterly  what  to  the  dis- 
interested reader  will  have  only  a  gen«ra/  application.  There  is  good  authority  in  favor  of  our 
desultory  Salmagundi:  'Gossip,'  says  Carlyle,  in  his  late  work, '  springing  free  and  cheery 
from  a  human  heart,  is  a  kind  of  veracity  and  speech;  much  preferable  to  pedantry  and  inane  gray 
haze.'  •  •  •  We  find  on  an  odd  page  of  our  note-book  the  following  passage  from  a  record  by  an 
American  eye-witness  of  the  funeral  of  Lord  Btron  at  Newstead  Abbey.  The  brief  sketch  of 
Mary  Chaworth  and  her  husband  will  be  read  with  interest.  A  few  remarks,  verifying  the  faith- 
fulness of  Byron's  description  of  the  '  vast  and  venerable  pile '  of  his  fathers  introduce  tis'to  the 
'  last  scene  of  all,  that  ends  his  strange,  eventful  history : '  '  The  cavalcade,  aciiompanied  by  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  set  out  for  Hucknal,  where  the  body,  by  direction  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  was  to  be 
interred  in  the  family  vault.  Several  members  of  the  corporation  were  in  attendance  to  bear  the 
pall.    There  seemed  to  me  something  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  this  accompaniment.    Grocers  and 
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tmHow  chandleTSf  ^  drewed  in  a  little  brief  anthority,*  bearing  the  pall  of  Lord  BTmoir !  Jiutiea 
Shallows,  who  probably  bad  never  read,  or  if  they  had  read,  never  ondentood,  ten  liaes  of  hia 
poetry,  aentimentally  honoring  his  diut !    I  am  no  aristocrat : 

*  .  '  Woxth  naakes  the  xoan.  the  want  of  it  the  fellow.' 

Bat  I  conld  not  help  imagining  what  would  have  been  the  sensations  of  the  haughty  peer,  could  ha 
have  known  the  extent  of  what  he  would  have  deemed  his  degradation.    Peace  to  hU  ashes !    Tlie 
grave  has  no  sympathy  with  pride,  and  worms  know  not  the  difference  between  patrician  and  ple- 
beian day.'    *  Yesterday  I  accidentally  saw  Ma.kt  Chawobth,  Btboic 's  first  and  only  lore.    She 
was  sitting  in  an  open  carringe,  with  her  two  little  daughters,  and  appeared  to  be  in  ill  health. 
She  is  not  what  a  painter  would  term  beautiful ;  yet  an  air  of  melancholy,  heightened  by  disease, 
gave  a  character  of  attractive  sweetness  to  her  features.    It  has  been  said  that  she  snbseqoently 
lamented  having  refused  his  Lordship's  hand  ;  but  this,  it  is  believed,  is  an  error.    At  the  period 
when  he  first  became  attached  to  her,  both  were  children.    She  was  a  little  older  of  the  two,  and 
became  a  tall  girt  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  and  *  grew  to  forget '  her  jrouthfol  lover.    She  afterward 
gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Musters,  a  neighboring  country  gentleman,  who  took  her  name  in  order  to 
inherit  her  estates.    He  is  a  very  handsome  and  agreeable  man,  fond  of  company,  lavish  in  ex- 
pense, and  not  at  all  select  in  his  acquaintance.    His  gayeties  have  been  the  source  of  her  dis- 
tresses ;  and  to  the  neglect  she  experiences  from  a  man  whom  she  devotedly  loves,  may  doubtless 
be  attributed  her  melancholy.    There  is  no  reason  to  infer  that  it  was  occasioned  by  Bnypenekant 
for  Btbon.'  •  •  •  Our  Lancaster  correspondent  is  not  too  severe  upon  the  ignorance  apparent  in 
some  of  the  interior  portions  of  Pennsylvania.    Wc  have  ourselves  seen,  on  a  post  at  the  fbric  of  a 
public  road,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  beautiful  town  of  Reading,  this  inscription :    Q^T*  *  2W 
tke  Swomp  Rode.^    The  newly  appointed  justice  in  Scotland,  who  in  sending  for  the  statutes 
respecting  his  official  duties,  wrote :  '  Pleas  send  the  ax  relating  to  a  gnstus  pease,'  has  many  a 
counterpart  in  Pennsylvania.    One  of  these  our  correspondent  has  *  crucified,*  but  with  an  air  of 
personality  thai  savors  of  professional  intercourse  with  Justice  Shallow  on  some  unhappy  occa- 
sion.   The  '  Lttttr^  is  certainly  '  rich  ; '  too  rich,  we  think,  to  be  quite  literal.    The  sentence  of 
warning  at  the  close  is  not  unlike  the  caution  lately  given  ta  trespassers  upon  the  grounds  of  some 
lumeeotf  ficht  in  England ;  there  being  on  the  premises  spring-guns  and  man-traps  of  such  formi- 
dable power,  that '  if  a  man  goes  in,  they  will  break  a  horse's  leg ! '  •  •  •  Ttkt^  Umetomtke  DeaA 
4ff  a  Little  Boj^  are  very  tender  and  touching,  and  the  fair  writer  has  our  warmest  sympathies. 
Tliey  do  more  credit,  however,  to  her  heea^t  than  her  hand.    They  are  upon  a  subject  often  treated ; 
and  no  wonder.    It  would  be  hard  to  find  another,  says  one  who  has  suffered,  which  embraces 
so  many  of  the  elements  of  poetical  feeling;  so  soothing  a  mixture  of  pleasing  melancholy  and 
pensive  hope ;  such  an  assemblage  of  the  ideas  of  tender  beauty,  of  artless  playfulness,  of  qiotless 
purity,  of  transient  yet  imperishable  brightness  ;  of  afl!ections  wounded,  but  not  in  bitterness ;  of 
sorrow  gently  subdued  ;  of  eternal  and  undoubted  happiness.    '  We  know  so  little  of  the  heart  of 
man,  that  when  we  stand  by  the  grave  of  him  whom  we  deem  most  excellent,  the  thought  of 
death  will  be  mingled  with  some  awe  and  uncertainty ;  but  the  gracious  promises  of  Scripture 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  blessedness  of  departed  infants ;  and  when  we  think  what  they  now  are, 
and  what  they  might  have  been ;  what  they  now  enjoy,  and  what  they  might  have  suffered ;  what 
they  have  now  gained  and  what  they  might  have  lost ;  we  may  indeed  yearn  to  follow  them,  but 
we  must  be  selfish  indeed  to  wish  them  again  constrained  to  dwell  in  these  tenements  of  pain  and 
sorrow : ' 


<  No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  shed, 

Blossom  of  being !  seen  and  gone  : 

With  flowers  alone  we  strew  t&y  bed, 
O  blest  departed  one ! 

Whose  all  of  life,  a  rosy  ray, 
Blushed  into  dawn  and  passed  away. 

*  Yes !  thou  art  gone,  ere  guilt  had  power 
To  stain  thy  cherub  soul  and  form  ; 
Closed  is  the  soA  ephemeral  flower 

That  never  felt  a  storm : 
The  sun-beam's  smile,  the  zephyr's  breath. 
All  that  it  knew  from  birth  to  death. 


*■  Thou  wcrt  so  like  a  form  of  light. 

That  Heaven  benignly  called  thee  hence. 
Ere  the  cold  world  could  ihrow  a  blight 

O'er  thy  sweet  innocence: 
And  tliou  that  brighter  home  to  bless 
Art  passed  with  all  thy  loveliness. 

'  O  hadst  thou  still  on  earth  remained, 

Vision  of  beaujl^,  fair  as  brief! 
How  soon  thy  bnghmess  had  been  stained 

With  passion  or  with  gnef ! 
Now  not  a  suUyinjg  breath  can  rise 
To  dim  thy  glory  m  the  skies.' 


What  an  immense  waste  of  teords  there  is,  in  the  most  common  remark  of  a  large,  though 
certainly  not  greatly  elevated,  class  of  our  countrymen  !  How  the  simplest  sentence  is  often  gar- 
nished with  tiseless  adjuncts  !    On  a  recent  pleasant  day,  just  as  Spring  began  to  open  her  green 
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lattice,  and  set  out  her  flower-pots  to  the  sunshine,  we  strolled  out  as  fiiur  as  the  landing  opposite 
BlackwelPs  Island.  '  Horns  are  no  novelty '  to  the  Pompolin os  of  the  Penitentiary ;  and  when 
they  heard  our  tin  appeal,  they  despatched  a  boat  to  the  New- York  shore.  The  swarthy  Chakon 
who  guided  us  over  the  turbid  Styx,  (not  far  from  llell-Gate,)  was  exceedingly  communicative. 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  the  prison  yielded  any  revenue,  or  whether  any  mechanical 
branches  of  importance  were  carried  on  at  the  '  institution,'  the  reply  was  :  '  Wal,  not  a  great 
deal ;  some  little  things  is  made,  sich  as  is  wanted  to  once-t ;  some  black-smithin'  is  necessary  ; 
and  tinnin',  for  the  conwicts  now  an'  then,  'specially  lately ;  sence  the  keeper 's  gin  orders  far  'em 
fur  to  make  them  little  tin  kittles  fur  'em  fur  to  eat  their  grub  into ! '  •  •  •  Wx  hope  that  some  of 
our  contributors  will  give  us  a  paper  on  Robert  Southbt  and  his  writings,  which  shall  do  justice 
to  both.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  have  had,  some  years  since,  a  pleasant  correspondence  with 
the  author  of  '  Thalaba; '  and  if,  as  we  believe,  his  letters  to  us  are  now  accessible,  we  shall 
hereaAer  lay  them  before  our  readers.  It  was  in  these  pages,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  an  elabo- 
rate article,  which  excited  much  attention  and  remark  in  England,  that  Soxtthxt  was  fint  proved 
to  be  the  author  of  that  remarkable  work, '  The  Doctor.''  How  much  good  his  noble  genius  has 
accomplished !  His  simple  '  Battle  of  Blenheim '  effected  a  greater  change  in  the  popular  esti- 
mate of  the  '  net  purport  and  upshot  of  war '  than  half  the  Peace  Societies  of  the  time.  Every 
body  will  remember  it.  Two  little  children  are  playing  before  the  door  of  a  cottage  at  sunset, 
when  they  find  a  skull,  which  they  bring  to  their  father,  who  is  watching  their  gambols,  and  are 
eager  to  know  what  it  is.  He  tells  them  that  it  is  some  poor  fellow's  .skull,  who  fell  in  the  great 
victory ;  that  often  when  he  is  ploughing  in  the  field  the  ploughshare  turns  them  out,  etc.  In 
answer  to  their  childish  entreaties  to  know  ^  all  about  the  war,'  and  '■  what  they  killed  each  other 
for,'  he  gives  a  detail  of  the  battle,  *  all  of  which  he  saw,  and  part  of  which  he  was ; '  ending  as 
follows : 


'  With  fire  and  sword  the  coimtry  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide. 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then, 

And  new-bom  infant  died ; 
But  things  like  that  you  know  must  be, 
At  every  famous  victory. 

^  They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was-  won, 
For  many  a  thousand  bodies  there 

Lav  rottini?  in  the  sun : 
But  thin«rs  like  that  you  know  must  be, 
After  a  famous  victory. 


*■  Great  praise  the  Duke  oi  Marlboro'  won, 
And  our  good  Prince  Eugene ; 

'  Why,  't  was  a  very  wicked  thing !  * 
Said  little  Wilhelmine  ; 

'  Nay,  nay.  my  little  girl,'  quoth  he, 

'  It  was  a  lamous  victory.' 

'  And  every  bo4y  praised  the  Duke, 

Who  such  a  fight  did  win ; 
*  But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last? ' 

Quoth  little  Peterkin : 
^  Why  that  I  cannot  tell^'  said  he, 
'  But 't  was  a  famous  victory ! ' 


We  perceive  by  late  English  journals  that  Mrs.  Southxt  is  almost  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of 
her  '■  husband,  lover,  and  friend,  put  far  from  her,'  a  wreck  although  he  was,  long  before  he  was 
taken  hence  to  be  here  no  more.  But  let  her  take  comfort  in  her  affliction ;  remembering  the 
wordd  of  the  dear  Departed : 


*  Not  to  the  grave  — 

Not  to  the  grave,  my  soul, 

Descend  to  contemplate 

The  form  that  once  was  dear ; 
Feed  not  on  thoughts  so  loathed  and  horrible : 

The  spirit  is  not  there  ! 

The  spirit  is  not  there 

That  kindled  that  dead  eye, 

That  throbbed  in  that  cold  heart ; 

That  in  that  motionless  hand 

Has  met  my  friendly  grasp : 

The  spirit  is  not  there  ! 

It  is  but  lifeless^  perishable  flesh 

That  moulders  in  the  grave  : 
Earth,  air,  and  water,  ministering  particles, 

Now  to  their  elements  resolved, 

Their  uses  done. 


'  Not  to  the  grave  — 
Not  to  the  g^ve,  my  soul. 
Follow  xhy  friend  beloved ; 
The  spirit  is  not  there ! 
« 
Often  together  have  we  talked  of  death : 
How  sweet  it  were  to  see 
AH  doubtful  things  made  clear ; 
How  sweet  it  were,  with  power 
Such  as  Uie  cherubim^ 
To  view  the  depths  of^  heaven ! 

Oh !  thou  \ma\  first 
Begun  the  travel  of  eternity ! 
I  gaze  amid  the  stars. 
And  think  that  thou  art  there, 
Unfettered  as  the  thought  that  follows  thee.' 


An  old  writer,  speaking  of  the  *Dm«  -Bxk,'  a  translation  of  which  we  gave  in  our  last,  says  that 
Mozart's  immortal  requiem,  as  performed  in  Germany,  is  enough  to  make  the  boldest  listener 
blanch  with  terror.  'Conceive,'  he  says,  *  the  thunders  of  a  tremendous  organ  ushering  in  '  that 
dreadful  day '  to  the  accompaniment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  violins,  and  all  the  accessories  of  a 
German  orchestra ;  conceive  the  gradually-increasing  hollow  roar  of  two  immense  Chinese  gongs, 
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bearing  in  u  it  were  Hib  fearful  Majesty ;  then  conceive  the  awAil  bwat  of  a  thovaand  Tokea 
into  the  *  Dies  Iroe,'  amidst  the  wail  of  a  hundred  trumpets ;  and  this  is  no  leas  iban  the  woric  of 
one  MOZA.KT ! '  •  •  •  Is  there  not  a  touch  of  genuine  eloquence  in  the  subjoined  extract  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  a  pious  sailor,  at  the  late  anniversary  of  the  '  Seaman^s  Friend  Society '  in 
this  city  ?  A  preacher,  whose  advances  and  inquiries  he  at  first  treats  with  contempt  and  inso- 
lence, delivers  a  discourse  on  the  berth-deck  of  a  frigate,  which  pcutly  out  of  curiosity  and  partly 
from  an  intention  to  revile  the  speaker  openly,  he  is  induced  to  hear.  It  must  have  been  a  search- 
ing sermon ;  for  the  hearer  who  '  went  to  scoff*  declared  that '  if  any  body  had  been  there  who  bad 
known  him  from  a  boy,  and  had  come  there  on  purpose  to  tell  every  deed  he  had  committed,  be 
couldn't  have  done  it  more  completely  than  the  preacher  did.'  What  an  admirable  illoatration  is 
conveyed  in  the  opening  of  the  subjoined,  of  the  truth  of  Btbor's  remark,  that  *  the  heart  nmai 
leap  kindly  back  to  kindness : ' 

*Aftsr  the  sermon  was  over,  I  went  ujp  (o  him,  and  says  I,  *  How  came  ^ron  to  preach  that  ser- 
mon about  rae  ?  You  do  nH  know  nothmg  about  me.'  '  No,  my  man,'  said  he,  *  I  never  knew 
any  thing  about  you,  nor  has  any  body  told  me  any  thing.'  '  WmI,  then,'  said  I^ '  how  came  yoa 
to  come  up  here  and  preach  and  tell  my  ship-mates  here,  who  know  nothing  against  me,  all  about 
mc,  and  what  I  have  done  ? '  Upon  that  I  looked  up  in  his  countenance,  and  saw  a  big  tear  roll 
down  his  cheek ;  and  that  big  tear  broke  the  poor  sailor's  heart  to  pieces  ;  what  shot  and  shells 
could  not  do  for  vears,  in  warring  battle  against  all  nations.  That  tear  caused  the  poor  sailor  to 
surrender!  And  why?  I  asked  myself :  'Can  it  be  possible  that  this  man  comes  on  board  the 
ship  and  sheds  tears  over  a  poor,  unworthy,  drunken  sailor,  the  like  o'  me  ? '  This  was  what  broke 
my  heart  in  nieces.  And  says  lie, '  Do  you  feel  tired  of  living  in  sin  and  rebellion  ? '  *  I  think  I 
do^  Sir.'  saia  I ;  and  I  told  him  I  had  lived  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
shipped  into  the  State  service  for  three  vears  more ;  and  how  I  had  lived  all  that  time  ;  and  how 
drunken  and  unhappy  I  had  been ;  for  oh !  I  tell  you,  ship-mates,  there 's  no  harvest  in  servinr  the 
devil  *  And  he  told  me  I  must  pray.  Said  I, '  I  never  prayed  in  my  life,  unless  it  be  the  sailor's 
wicked  prayers,  and  them  I  can  pray  fast  enough.'  Said  he, '  You  can  pray  the  prayer  of  the 
publican.'  Said  I,  'And  what  is  that  ? '  'God  have  mercy  on  me,  a  poor  wicked  sinner! '  he  said ; 
'  and  if  you  pray  with  all  your  heart,  God  will  hear  and  answer  your  prayer,  and  teach  you  how 
to  pray.'  I  beheved  that  in  my  heart;  and  that  very  night,  when  I  was  up  in  the  cold  chains, 
with  no  body  to  see  me  but  the  stars  and  the  moon,  and  no  noise  around  but  the  washing  of  the 
water,  and  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  ringing  of  the  ship,  when  all  hands  were  asleep  below, 
then,  ship-mates.  I  prayed  to  Giod  in  the  chains  that  he  woula  have  mercy  on  a  poor  sailor !  Ana 
I  was  now  and  then  interrupted  by  the  marine  sentry  at  the  gangway  as  he  sung  out  'All 's  well ! ' 
when  he  struck  the  bell ;  but  all  was  not  well  with  the  poor  sailor !  At  other  times  I  went  amid- 
ships, and  kneeling  upon  the  breeches  of  the  guns  and  the  cables,  with  the  hatches  down  over 
me,  and  no  ray  of  fight  shining  in  upon  me,  and  there  I  cried  to  God  for  mercy  on  a  wicked  sailor ! 
And  so  I  continued  to  cry,  ana  at  the  expiration  of  nme  days  God  was  pleased  to  hear  and  answer 
ray  prayer,  and  set  my  captive  soul  at  liberty.  And  if  I  were  now  on  board  that  frigate,  I  could 
point  out  the  very  plank  on  deck  on  which  I  knelt  down ,  for  I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I 
Uve.'  __ 

Some  years  ago,  a  clever  countryman,  returned  from  abroad,  thus  mourned  his  ignorance  of  the 
French  language,  that '  universal  tongue : ' 


Never  go  to  France_, 
Unless  you  know  the  lingo, 

If  you  do,  like  me 
You  Ul  repent,  by  Jingo ! 

Staring  like  a  fool 
And  silent  as  a  mummy. 

There  I  stood  alone, 
A  nation  with  a  dummy  L 

'  Chaises '  stand  for  chairs, 
Thev  christen  letters  '  Billies ; ' 

They  call  their  mothers  '  mares,' 
And  all  their  daughters  'fillies ! ' 

Strange  it  was  to  hear : 
I  '11  tell  you  %vhat  's  a  good  'un  ; 

They  call  their  leather  '  queer.' 
And  all  their  shoes  are  wooden.' 


Signs  I  had  to  moke 
For  every  little  notion ; 

Limbs  all  going,  like 
A  telegraph  in  motion  : 

For  wine,  I  reel'd  about. 
To  show  jny  meaning  fully, 

And  made  a  pair  ot  horns. 
To  ask  for '  beef  and  bully.' 

If  I  -wanted  bread. 
My  jaws  I  set  a  going ; 

And  asked  for  new  laid  eggrs. 
By  clapping  hands,  and  crowing ! 

If  I  wished  a  ride. 
I  '11  tell  you  how  I  got  it ; 

On  my  stick,  astnde, 
I  made  believe  to  trot  it ! ' 


A  late  western  correspondent,  writing  from  Paris,  makes  a  kindred  lament  with  the  foregoing. 
^Only  think,'  says  he, '  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  human  beings  living  in  one  city,  and  not  one  in 
five  hundred  able  to  understand  a  word  of  English!  I  think  it  strong  evidence  of  their  total 
depravity,  and  much  to  be  regretted,  especially  by  one  who  can't  speak  French  I '  Exactly ;  they 
ought  to  understand  English,  for  the  benefit  of  visitors!  By  the  by,  how  finely  the  general  igno- 
rance exhibited  by  the  cockney  touri.4tA  of  England  wax  satirized  by  the  '  John  Bull,'  in  the  letters 
of  Mrs.  RA.MSBOTTOH  !    Take  the  following  passage  from  one  of  her  epistles  as  an  illustration : 
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bearing  in  as  it  were  Hib  fearful  Majesty  ;  then  conceive  the  awfal  burwt  of  a  thoi&sajid  toiccs 
into  the  '  Diet  Irae,'  amidst  the  wail  of  a  hundred  trumpets ;  and  this  is  no  less  than  the  woric  of 
one  MOZA.KT ! '  •  •  •  Is  there  not  a  touch  of  genuine  eloquence  in  the  subjoined  extract  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  a  pious  sailor,  at  the  late  anniversary  of  the  '  Seaman^s  Friend  Society '  ia 
this  city  ?  A  preacher,  whose  advances  and  inquiries  he  at  first  treats  with  contempt  and  inso- 
lence, delivers  a  discourse  on  the  berth-deck  of  a  frigate,  which  partly  out  of  curiosity  and  partly 
from  an  intention  to  revile  the  speaker  openly,  he  is  induced  to  hear.  It  must  have  been  a  aeaitli- 
ing  sermon ;  for  the  hearer  who  '  went  to  scoff*  declared  that '  if  any  body  had  been  there  vrho  had 
known  him  from  a  boy,  and  had  come  there  on  purpose  to  tell  every  deed  he  had  committed,  ha 
could  n't  have  done  it  more  completely  than  the  preacher  did.'  What  an  admirable  illustration  is 
conveyed  in  the  opening  of  the  subjoined,  of  the  truth  of  Btror^s  remark,  that  ^  the  heart  musC 
leap  kindly  back  to  kindness : ' 

^Aftsr  the  sermon  was  over,  I  went  up  to  him,  and  says  I,  *  How  came  ^ron  to  preach  that  ser- 
mon about  me?  You  don't  know  nothing  about  me.'  '  No,  mjr  man,'  said  he,  ^  I  never  knew 
any  thing  about  you,  nor  has  any  body  told  me  any  thing.'  '  WmI,  then,'  said  I^ '  how  came  yoo 
to  come  up  here  and  preach  and  tell  my  ship-mates  here,  who  know  nothing  against  me,  all  about 
mc,  and  what  I  have  done  ? '  Upon  that  I  looked  up  in  his  countenance,  and  saw  a  big  tear  roU 
down  his  cheek ;  and  that  big  tear  broke  the  poor  sailor's  heart  to  pieces  ;  what  shot  and  shells 
could  not  do  for  years,  in  waging  battle  against  all  nations.  That  tear  caused  the  poor  sailor  to 
surrender!  And  why?  I  askeamyself :  'Can  it  be  |>osi»ibIe  that  this  man  comes  on  board  the 
ship  and  shed*  tears  over  a  poor,  unworthy,  drunken  sailor,  the  like  o'  me  ? '  This  was  what  broke 
my  heart  in  pieces.  And  says  he, '  Do  you  feel  tired  of  living  in  sin  and  rebellion  ? '  *  1  think  I 
do^  Sir  '  saia  I ;  and  I  told  hira  I  had  lived  on  the  bosom  olr  the  sea  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
shippea  into  the  State  service  for  three  vears  more ;  and  how  1  had  lived  all  that  time  ;  and  how 
drunken  and  unhappy  I  had  been ;  fur  on !  I  tell  you,  ship-mates,  there 's  no  harvest  in  serving  the 
devil !  And  he  told  me  I  must  pray.  Said  I, '  I  never  prayed  in  my  life,  unless  it  be  the  saiior*s 
wicked  prayers,  and  them  I  can  pray  fast  enough.'  Said  he, '  Yon  can  pray  the  prayer  of  the 
publican.'  Said  I,  ^And  what  is  that  ? '  'God  have  mercy  on  me,  a  poor  wicked  sinner! '  he  said ; 
^  and  if  you  pra^  with  all  your  heart,  Ood  will  hear  and  answer  your  prayer,  and  teach  you  how 
to  prey.'  I  believed  that  in  my  heart;  and  that  very  night,  when  I  was  up  in  the  cold  chains, 
with  no  body  to  see  me  but  the  stars  and  the  moon,  and  no  noise  around  but  the  washing  of  the 
water,  and  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  ri^ginff  of  the  ship,  when  all  hands  were  asleep  below, 
then,  ship-mates.  I  preyed  to  God  in  the  chains  mat  he  would  have  mercy  on  a  poor  sailor !  And 
I  was  now  and  then  interrupted  by  the  marine  sentry  at  the  gangway  as  he  sung  out  *  All 's  well ! ' 
when  he  struck  the  bell ;  but  all  was  not  well  with  the  poor  sailor !  At  other  times  I  went  amid- 
ships, and  kneeling  upon  the  breeches  of  the  guns  and  the  cables,  with  the  hatches  down  over 
me,  and  no  ray  of  ught  shining  in  upon  me,  and  there  I  cried  to  God  for  mercy  on  a  wicked  sailor ! 
And  so  I  continued  to  cry,  ana  at  the  expiration  of  nine  days  God  was  pleased  to  hear  and  answer 
my  prayer,  and  set  my  captive  soul  at  Iil>erty.  And  if  I  were  now  on  board  that  frigate,  I  could 
point  out  the  very  plank  on  deck  on  which  I  knelt  down ,  for  I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I 
live.'  __ 

SoMB  years  ago,  a  clever  countryman,  returned  from  abroad,  thus  mourned  his  ignorance  of  the 
French  language,  that '  universal  tongue : ' 


Never  go  to  France^ 
Unless  you  know  the  lingo. 

If  you  do,  like  me 
You  '11  repent,  by  Jingo  I 

Staring  like  a  fool 
And  silent  as  a  mummy, 

There  I  stood  alone, 
A  nation  with  a  dummy  I 

'  Chaises '  stand  for  chairs, 
They  christen  letters  '  Billies ; ' 

They  call  their  mothers  '  mares,' 
And  all  their  daughters  '  fillies ! ' 

Strange  it  was  to  hear : 
I  '11  tell  you  what 's  a  good  'un  ; 

They  call  their  leather  '  queer,' 
And  all  their  shoes  are  wooden.' 


Signs  I  had  to  make 
For  every  little  notion ; 

Limbs  all  going,  like 
A  telegraph  m  motion : 

For  wine,  I  reel'd  about. 
To  show  .my  meaning  fully. 

And  made  a  pair  oi  horns. 
To  ask  for  '  beef  and  bully.' 

If  I  wanted  bread. 
My  jaws  I  set  a  going : 

And  asked  for  new  laid  egfrs. 
By  clapping  hands,  and  crowing ! 

If  I  wished  a  ride, 
I  '11  tell  you  how  I  got  it ; 

On  my  stick,  astnde, 
I  made  believe  to  trot  it ! ' 


A  late  western  correspondent,  writing  from  Paris,  makes  a  kindred  lament  with  the  foregoing. 
^Only  think,'  says  he, '  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  human  beings  living  in  one  city,  and  not  one  in 
five  hundred  able  to  understand  a  word  of  English!  I  think  it  strong  evidence  of  their  total 
depravity,  and  much  to  be  regretted,  especially  by  one  who  can-t  speak  French ! '  Exactly ;  they 
ought  to  understand  English,  for  the  benefit  of  visitors!  By  the  by,  how  finely  the  general  igno- 
rance exhibited  by  the  cockney  tourists  of  England  was  satirized  by  the  'John  Bull,'  in  the  letters 
of  Mrs.  Ramsbottom  !    Take  the  following  passage  from  one  of  her  epistles  as  an  illustretion : 
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*  I  was  delighted  when  we  got  to  our  hotel  in  Pnree,  whidi  if  called  Wag  Ram ;  why,  I  did  n*t 
like  to  inquire.  It  is  just  opposite  the  Royal  Timber-yard,  whieh  is  a  fine  building,  the  name  of 
which  is  cut  in  stone,  Timbn  Royai,  Our  hotel  is  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pay,  so  ealled  fiom  its  being 
the  dearest  part  of  the  town.  At  one  end  of  it  is  the  Place  Fandum,  where  there  is  a  pillow  as 
high  as  Trotan's  Pillow  at  Rome,  or  PoMPoirs  at  Egypt.  This  is  a  beautiful  object,  and  is  made 
of  all  the  guns,  coau,  waist-coats,  hats,  boots,  cartoucholee,  and  belts  which  belonged  to  the  French 
who  were  killed  by  the  cold  in  Prussia,  at  the  fire  of  Moscow.  At  the  Tooleries  we  saw  a  beautiful 
grope  of  Cupid  and  Physic,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Vacuum  at  Rome,  where  the  Pope  haepa 
his  bulls.  We  went  to  the  great  church,  which  is  called  Notary  Dam,  where  we  saw  a  priest  a-doing 
something  at  an  altar.  Mr.  Fttlmsk  begged  me  to  observe  the  knave  of  the  church,  but  I  thought 
it  too  hard  to  call  the  man  names  in  his  own  country.  He  was  exercising  the  evil  spirits  in  an  old 
lady  in  a  black  cloak.  We  stayed  for  mass,  so  called  from  the  mass  of  people  who  attend  it.  The 
priest  was  very  much  incensed^  by  some  boys  with  shirts  on  over  their  trowsers,  swinging  smoke* 
dishes  in  his  face.  We  waited  to  hear  a  Tedium  sung,  and  then  came  away  over  the  Poni-Neuf, 
so  called  from  being  the  north  bridge  in  Paris  ;  and  here  we  saw  a  beautiAU  image  of  Hsnkt 
Ca-rtbr.  It  is  extremely  handsome,  and  quite  green.  I  fancied  I  saw  a  likeness  to  the  CARTsma 
of  Partsmouth.  AAer  this,  we  went  and  dined  at  a  tavern  called  Vxrt,  because  every  thing  is 
very  good  there.  We  had  a  voulex-vous  of  fouls  and  some  sailor's-eels,  which  were  very  nica, 
and  some  pieces  of  crape,  so  disguised  by  the  sauce  that  nobody  who  had  been  ti^  what  it  was 
would  have  distinguished  them  from  pan-cakes.  AAer  the  sailor's-eels,  we  had  some  pantaloon 
cutlets,  which  was  savory ;  but  I  did  n*t  like  the  writing-pa^r ;  however,  as  it  was  a  French 
custom,  I  et  it.  They  call  sparrow-grass  here  Sp«rg9 — I  could  n*t  find  out  why.  If  I  had  nU  saan 
what  wonderAil  men  the  French  cooks  are,  (who  actually  stew  up  shoes  with  partridges,  and 
make  very  nice  dishes  too,)  I  never  could  have  believed  the  influence  they  have  in  the  politics  of 
the  country.  Every  thing  is  now  decided  by  the  cooks.  Who  make  no  secret  of  their  feelings ;  and 
the  party  who  are  still  for  Boxapartx  call  themselves  traitors,  while  those  who  are  partisans  of 
the  Bourbons  are  termed  Restaurateurs,  or  friends  of  the  Restoration.*  A  proposition  was  started 
in  Mrs.  Raksrottom's  cockney  dique  to  make  a  party  for  the  play:  'One  preferred  the  *  Jim 
Narse,'  another  the  *  Fransay,'  and  a  third  the  *  BuUvar^  ;  *  it  was  at  length  decided,  however, 

*  unanimously,  crim.  con.,*  that  the  *  Jim  Narse '  was  the  place ;  and  '  so  they  went :  *  *A  very  droll 
person,  with  long  legs  and  a  queer  fece,  sung  a  song,  which  pleased  me  very  much,  because  I 
understood  the  end  of  it  perfectly ;  it  was,  *  Tal  de  lal !  de  lal  de  lal !  *  and  sounded  quite  English. 
AAer  he  had  done,  although  every  body  laughed,  the  whole  house  called  out.  *  Beas^ !  ^»^^  *  *  lAd. 
the  man,  notwithstanding,  was  foolish  enough  to  sing  it  all  over  again ! '  •  •\  •  It  is  not  surprising, 
when  we  refleoMi|>on  the  subject  fitf  a  moment,  that  so  many  persons,  of  the  busiest  assodations, 
are  passionatel^|i|pd  of  literary  exercises  and  pleasures.  How  many  such,  in  this  great  and 
beautiful  metropolis  of  ours,  and  in  our  sister  cities,  are  numbered  among  our  readers  and  cor- 
respondents ! — persons,  oAentimes.,  Whom  none  of  their  fellows  in  the  crowded  marts  of  traffic  ever 
suspected  of  inditing  a  sentence,  or  rejoicing  in  mental  exercitations.  *  Literature,*  says  a  foreign 
contemporary,  *  brings  back  to  the  mind,  in  a  kind  of  soAened  reflection,  those  emotions  which 
belong  in  namre  to  the  agitaung  scenes  of  reality.  From  the  storms  of  society,  Aom  the  agony 
of  forlorn  hope,  from  the  might  of  heroism,  from  the  transport  of  all  passions,  there  is  brought  to 
us,  in  our  own  still  seclusion,  the  image  of  life ;  our  intelligence  and  sensibility  are  awakened; 
and  with  delight  and  admiration,  with  a  shadowy  representation  to  ourselves  of  that  which  ha* 
been  absolutely  acted, we  consider  the  imaginary  world.*  •  •  •  Who  u  it  that  is  murdering '  poor 
Power's  '  reputation,  by  hashing  up  and  diluting  his  glorious  wit,  and  writing  long  and  stupid 
imaginary  conversations  of  his,  in  the  ^Ntw  Minor  *  f  The  first  number  was  well  enough ;  but 
the  *■  whole  cloth  *  in  the  rest  would  make  *  the  Gxif sral  *  a  slap-up  military  coat.  h^fAix  *■  Fxlix  !  * 
Choke  him  off*,  Orn sra.l  ;  and  let  your  brilliant  associate  Willis,  (who  ha*  given  us  nothing  that 
we  can  recognize  of  his,  in  all  your  ten  numbers,  save  three  felicitous  stanzas  of  heart-fch 
verse,)  fill  the  space  which  poor  Powsr's  transparent  eulogist  occupies  in  the  '  exhibition  *  of 
himself,  rather  than  his  distinguished  subject.  We  knew  and  loved  Powir,  as  an  actor  and  a 
man ;  and  it  irks  us  to  see  his  memory  crucified.  >  •  •  Thxbx  is  much  thou^,  and  not  a  little 
obscurity,  in  the  ^MiditaHon$  on  Mm.*  The  *  uniraeeable  memories  *  of  our  correspondent  we  can 
well  appreciate,  though  we  find  as  much  difliculty  as  himself  in  understanding  them.  Ilie  nmH 
of  a  flower,  the  flavor  of  an  apple,  the  aroma  of  a  suinmer  breeze,  have  a  th6iiaand  times  baght- 
ened  our  mind*s  eye  to  a  momentary  glanee  of  fiuniiiar  yet  imtraeeable  soeaes,  whieh  while  wo 
gazed  for  an  instant  into  the  *  dark  backward,*  vanishad  in  the  gloom.  '  Why  ia  it,*  sayt  a  lata 
English  essayist,  *  that  some  teenM  awaken  thoughts  which  belong  aa  it  were  to  draama  of  owly 
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and  shadowy  recollection,  such  as  some  have  ascribed  to  a  state  of  previous  existence  ?  Is  it  the 
visions  of  our  sleep  that  float  confusedly  in  our  memory^  and  are  recalled  by  the  appearance  of 
such  real  objects  as  in  any  respect  correspond  to  the  phantoms  they  presented  to  oar  imagination  t 
How  often  do  we  find  ourselves  in  society  which  we  never  before  met,  and  yet  feel  imprcaaed 
with  a  mysterious  and  ill-defined  consciousness  that  neither  the  scene,  the  speakers,  nor  the  aiib- 
ject,  are  entirely  new  ;  nay,  feel  as  if  we  could  anticipate  that  part  of  the  conversation  which  haa 
not  yet  taken  place  ? '  Marvellous  and  inexplicable !  •  •  •  Wx  do  not  know  the  author  who 
could  have  written  the  following,  unless  it  should  be  Olivxr  Wsndbll  Holmsb,  the  best  hnmoffw 
ous  poet  extant,  save  perhaps  Thomas  Hood.  It  Is  a  beautiful  picture  of  domestic  felieitf, 
is  n't  it  ? 

'lay  of  the  henpecked.* 

'  O,  HER  hair  is  as  dark  as  the  midnight  wave,       '  She  may  shake  her  knuckles  full  in  my  fiuie, 

And  her  eye  is  like  kindling  fire,  And  put  the  lamp  to  my  beard. 

And  her  v(  ice  is  as  sweet  as  the  spirit's  voice  And  hold  the  broom-stick  over  my  head— 


That  chords  with  the  seraph's  lyre. 

'  But  her  nails  are  sharp  as  a  toasting-fork, 

And  her  arras  as  strong  as  a  bear's  : 
She  pulled  my  hair,  and  she  gouged  my  eye, 
And  she  kicked  me  down  the  stairs. 

'  I  've  got  me  an  eye  that  is  made  of  glass. 

Ana  I  Ve  got  me  a  wig  that 's  new ; 
The  wig  is  frizzled  in  corkscrew  curls, 
And  the  eye  is  a  clouded  blue. 


But  I  'm  not  at  all  afeard ! 

'  For  I  've  bound  her  over  to  keep  the  peaee^ 

And  I  've  bought  me  a  crab-tree  cane  ; 
The  constable  will  come,  and  the  justice  too. 
If  she  meddles  with  me  again. 

'  My  head  was  a  week  in  the  linen  cap. 

And  my  eye  a  month  in  the  patch  ; 
I  never  thought  that  the  torch  of  love 
Would  light  such  a  brimstone  match !  * 


EvBRT  reader  of  this  Magazine  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Washingtoit  Irving,  who  had 
seriously  ill  at  Madrid,  has  recovered  from  his  malady.  Our  advices  are  to  the  latest  datM ;  at 
which  time  our  distinguished  countryman  was  enjoying  a  brief  and  pleasant  sojourn  ii|  the 
country.  ^  May  he  live  a  thousand  years! '  .  .  .  The  ^Simple  Lines '  of  *  R.,'  of  MercersbuTgh, 
(Penn.,)  are  simpler  than  the  simplest  in  '  Peter  Bell.'  The  writer's  Pegasus  is  a  child's  hobbj« 
horse.  'Aunty  Mitchell,'  the  '  nurse  who  tended  childhood's  Aowr,'  surely  could  nt  have  been 
aware  of  his  absence  from  the  maternal  roof,  when  he  was  inditing  his  '  simple '  lines.  Did  ahe 
'  know  he  was  out '  at  that  period  ?  For  the  honor  of  nurses,  we  trust  not !  •  •  •  The  *  general 
run '  of  love-tales  we  do  not  affect,  nor  would  our  readers ;  and  this  of  C.  N.'s  is  '  one  of  'em.* 
The  kisses  sweet  as  dew  and  words  as  soft  as  rain  that  pervade  the  story  might  delight  a  board* 
ing-school  girl,  but  not  a  sensible  lover.    The  motto,  however,  is  '  delicious :  * 

'  Who  and  what  pave  to  me  the  wish  to  woo  thee  — 
Still,  lip  io  Up,  to  clin^  fur  aye  unto  thee  7 
"Who  made  thy  cjlancen  to  my  noul  the  link. 
Who  made  me  hum  thy  very  hreath  to  drink  — 
My  life  in  thine  to  sink  T ' 

Old  Wbller's  description  of  the  death  of  Master  Hitmphret  was  in  admirable  keeping  with 
his  character  of  coachman ;  yet  it  was  scarcely  more  characteristic  than  the  following  tribute 
from  an  ex-'  officer  of  the  line '  to  a  deceased  functionary,  formerly  in  the  same  department  with 
himself:  '  To  see  him  handle  the  ribbins  was  slap  up,  and  no  mistake !  No  pulling  here  nor  pull- 
ing there ;  but  Lor' !  he  playM  *em  like  a  planner ;  so  dcUikit,  yet  firm,  that  I  do  werily  believe  he 
vould  ha'  druv  four  ladies,  vithout  hurtin'  a  mouth  of  ere  a  von  on  'em ! '  •  •  •  There  is  too  little 
staple  in  the  attenuated  fabric  of  '■My  First  Fire.^  Going  to  bed,  we  take  it,  is  '  not  original  *  with 
our  correspondent,  although  indulgence  in  a  cigar  '  in  sheets '  ought  to  be  original  with  some  per- 
son of  kindred  intellectual  calibre.  Here  is  a  '  curtailed  abbreviation  compressing  the  particnlara ' 
of  seven  mortal  pages  of  double-lined  foolscap : 

Om«  night  he  mnoked,  while  In  his  bed, 
.  As  he  was  wont  to  do  : 

A  cry  of  fire  anon  proclaimed 
The  house  was  smoking  too. 

*  The  Ocddent,^  and  the  letter  of  our  friend  which  accompanied  the  ntunben,  came  too  late  to  be 
available  for  the  present  issue.  •  •  •  We  shall  resume  in  our  next,  through  the  kindness  of  our 
friend  of  the  '  Literary  Confederacy '  the  papers  on  the  '  Early  and  Unpublished  Writings  of 
the  late  Robert  C.  Sakos,'  of  which  our  readers  have  already  had  several  pleasant  paasa* 
ges.  •  •  •  *  P.  S.  T.*  was  not  oar  metropolitan  friend.    We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  fton 
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Aim.  •  •  •  An  elaborate  notice  of  the  excellent  lectures  of  Professor  Wiwks  is  in  type  for  our 
next  number.  •  •  •  It  is  very  seldom  that  one  encounters  so  neat  a  thing  of  its  kind  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  the  writer  calls  '  Tlu  Oath  and  the  Kiss:    Take  it,  reader, '  before  we  part: ' 

*  Do  you,'  said  Fanny,  t'other  day, 
In  earnest  love  me  as  you  say : 
Or  are  those  tender  words  applied 
Alike  to  fiAy  girls  beside? ' 


.  t » 


*  Dear,  cruel  girl ! '  cried  I,  *  forbear ! 

For  by  those  eyes^  those  2^,  I  swear 

She  stopped  me  as  the  oath  I  took, 

And  cried :  '  You  've  dwom  —  now  kiss  tks  hook !  * 
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Rabk  Books,  Paintings,  Engra vinos,  ktc.  —  It  is  our  belief  that  very  many  of  the  citisena 
of  this  great  metropolis  will  be  well  pleased  to  know  what  we  are  about  to  tell  them ;  namely, 
that  they  have  in  their  very  midst,  in  the  extensive  establishment  of  Messrs.  Watts  and  Long- 
worth,  at  No.  409  Broadway,  and  No.  116  Nassau-street,  the  rarest  repositories  of  oil  paintings, 
engravings,  old  books,  works  of  the  fine  arts,  and  plays,  of  every  description,  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  The  senior  partner,  Mr.  Watts,  to  experienced  judgment  and  cultivated  taste  in  paint- 
ings, prints,  and  works  of  art  in  general,  and  a  fine  enthusiastic  love  of  excellence  in  these 
departments,  unites  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hooks^  of  every  description.  Indeed,  it  is  a  treat  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  to  converse  with  him  upon  the  themes  nearest  his  heart.  To  have  catalogued, 
as  he  did,  the  works  in  the  King's  Library  in  London,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  estimation  in 
which  his  abilities  as  a  bibliopolist  were  held  in  his  native  country.  The  sale  of  fine  paintings, 
pnnts,  and  kindred  works  of  art,  heretofore  in  this  city,  has  been  mainly  monopolized  by  one  well 
known  house,  and  '  at  prices  to  suit  purchasers  ; '  in  most  instances,  as  Mrs.  Ramsbottom  would 
say, '  enormously  absorbent.'  This  will  be  amended  by  Messrs.  Watts  and  Lonoworth  ;  who, 
while  they  will  have  at  all  times  the  rarest  works  in  hand,  and  at  command  from  their  agents 
abroad,  will  yet  name  their  prices  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  be  content  with  profits  in  many 
instances  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  less  than  have  heretofore  been  extorted  from  tasteful  bat 
inexperienced  purchasers  in  this  city.  We  commend  their  establishment  to  our  citizens,  and  this 
notice  of  its  existence  among  us,  to  our  editorial  friends  throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadas,  who  may  command  uj  to  a  similar  extent,  in  a  cause  equally  productive  of  the  dissem- 
ination of  taste  and  the  cultivation  of  a  love  of  the  beautiful. 

Garrison's  Poems.  —  Mr.  Oliver  Johnson,  Boston,  has  published  in  a  neat  little  pamphlet- 
volume,  '  Sonnets  and  other  Poems,'  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  a  writer  whose  name  has  so 
long  and  so  frequently  been  before  the  public  as  an  ultra-abolitionist,  '  dyed  in  the  wool,  and 
dipped  every  year.'  Mr.  Garrison  has  poetical  talents  of  a  '  clever '  order,  as  many  of  the  pieces 
in  the  collection  before  us  sufficiently  attest.    The  ^  Lines  to  an  Infant,'  ^  Invocation  to  Spring,'  and 

*  The  Poor  Debtor,''  are  well  and  feelingly  written.  We  do  not  so  much  aflect  his  encomiastic 
sonnets,  which  have  more  or  less  of  mannerism  about  them,  and  appear  labored  in  the  execution. 
One  of  them  commences  thus : 

'  HoppBR '  thou  venerable  friend  of  man  ! ' 

*  Amos  Cottlk  '  was  a  '  love  of  a  name '  in  comparison  with  Hoppxr,  for  poetical  euphony. 

'Bankritpt  Stories.'  —  We  mentioned  this  work  in  our  last  number,  tad  enlightened  Qor 
readers  as  to  its  character  and  aims.  The  first  number  has  since  been  issued  by  Mr.  John  ALi.Bir, 
139  Nassau-street,  embellished  with  a  capital  engraving,  representing  Mrs.  Swazxt,  the  house- 
keeper, engaged  in  administering  punishment  to  a  poruon  of  Master  Trsicx.xtt*s  person  which 
occasions  Bridget  the  maid  to  cover  her  face  with  her  apron.  This  scene,  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Trsmlxtt,  will  not  have  been  forgotten  by  the  readers  of  *  The  Haunted 
Merchant '  in  these  pages.  The  '  Bankrupt  Stories '  are  well  printed,  upon  paper  firm  and  white, 
and  sold  at  the  very  low  price  of  eighteen-peoce. 
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Ths  'Mxdical  Nsws  and  LiBEABT.'^We  hsTe  received  finom  the  weU-knowu  medical 
press  of  Messrs.  Lea  and  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  number  five  of  the  above  work.  'Emick 
namber,  as  its  name  imports,  contains  a  monthly  summary  of  medical  Intelli^ncr,  and  a  ponioa 
of  some  original  or  standard  work,  to  be  continued  in  consecutive  numbers,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
be  bound  separately ;  thus  furnishing  a  current  medical  Journal,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  « 
valuable  library.  The  present  issue  has  a  continuation  of  Watson's  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic ;  a  steriing  work,  and  alone  well  worth  a  dollar,  the  price  of  a  year*s  sub- 
scription.  As  it  is  decidedly  on  the  principle  of  money-saving,  we  infer  that  it  must  needs  circu- 
late extensively. 

The  'Qcsen  or  the  Isles:'  Chamrxrs's  Edinburor  JotTBifAL.  —  The  proprietor  of  the 
'Albion,'  long  known  as  one  of  the  best  literary  journals  on  this  continent,  will  herealler  issue  a 
cheap  weekly  journal,  containing  beside  the  usual  literary  selections,  the  latest  intelligence,  of  all 
descripiionit,  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  That  this  journal  will  be  well  con- 
ducted, there  can  be  little  doubt.  Its  chei^>ness  will  be  no  bar  to  its  merit.  The  same  publisher 
will  issue  a  weekly  reprint  of  Chambers's  '  Edinburgh  Journal,*  a  work  too  well  known,  even 
in  this  country,  to  require  from  us  a  word  of  commendation.  It  will  be  furnished  at  the  very  low 
price  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  year,  or  five  copies  for  five  dollars  in  advance. 

'  The  Anolo-American.^  —  A  very  neatly-executed  weekly  journal,  thus  entitled,  has  recentlf 
made  its  appearance  in  this  city.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Pattersoic  and  Garvin,  and  edited 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Patterson,  whose  experience  in  the  editorial  avocation  has  been  ample.  Although 
an  Englishman,  it  will  be  the  praiseworthy  aim  of  the  editor  to  inculcate  the  most  friendly  feelings 
between  his  own  countrymen  and  the  countrymen  of  his  parmer,  who  is  an  American.  The 
selections  of  the  *Anglo- American'  are  made  with  judgment  and  good  taste,  and  the  original 
departments,  judging  from  the  two  numbers  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine,  will 
be  stutained  and  maintained  with  ability  and  industry. 

Thb  Amxrican  Book- Circular.  —  Georoe  P.  Putnam,  Esq.,  of  the  London  house  of 
WiLBT  AND  PoTNAM,  has  douc  good  scrvicc  to  the  literary  reputation  of  his  ooimtry,  in  a  AiU  and 
admirably-arranged  circular  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  recent  American  publications,  in 
every  branch  of  science,  art,  and  literature.  The  '  few  preliminary  notes  and  statistics '  with 
which  he  has  prefaced  the  list,  constitute  an  excellent  synopsis  of  our  late  intellectual  perform- 
ances, and  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  our  literary  taste  and  ability  from  the  misrepresentationa 
of  Alison,  and  kindred  commentators  whom  he  has  followed.  We  may  have  occasion  to  refer 
again  to  this  excellent  production. 

Periodical  Depot.  —  The  establishment  of  Mr.  Tuttle,  in  the  basement  adjoining  the  office 
of  the  '  New  Mirror,'  in  Ann-street,  is  well  worthy  of  encouragement  and  support.  The  proprie- 
tor has  the  earliest  copies  of  all  native  publications ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  every  steamer  from 
England,  one  is  sure  to  find  at  his  dipdt  the  latest  foreign  magazines,  periodicals,  and  journals  of 
every  description.  Courtesy  and  moderate  charges  have  won  for  Mr.  TtmLE  many  friends  and  a 
liberal  patronage,  all  which  he  deserves. 

*The  H.  Family.'  — Mr.  Winchester,  at  the  'New  World'  office  has  published  in  a 
handsome  volume  this  work  from  the  Swedish  of  Frederika  Bremer,  author  of  that  charming 
book, '  The  Neighbors,'  which  has  acquired  so  wide  a  popularity  in  England  and  in  this  country. 
We  have  not  found  a  moment's  leisure  to  peruse  '  The  H.  Family ; '  but  that  it  is  by  the  pen  which 
drew  '  The  Neighbors '  is  '  warrant  good  enough '  for  our  readers  that  it  will  richly  reward  perusal. 

The  '  Southern  Sportsman.' — A  large,  handsome,  and  well-filled  sheet,  under  the  editorial 
•upervision  of  an  excellent  correspondent  of  the  Knickerbocker,  T.  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.,  and  enti- 
tled as  above,  lies  before  us.  That  it  will  be  well  supplied  in  all  iu  departmenu  we  cannot  doubt, 
and  that  it  will  be  liberally  sustained  no  one  w^  to  doubt,  in  justice  to  the  home-spirit  of  the 
South  and  South-west. 

'Rail-Road  Journal.'— Mr.  D.  K.  Minor  has  renewed  the  publication  of  this  highly  nseftil 
and  indeed  indispensable  journal,  the  only  one  of  iu  class  in  the  United  States.  It  is  under  the 
supervision  of  able  editors,  assisted  by  several  distinguiriied  engineers,  and  is  afibrded  at  three 
dollars  per  annum,  or  five  dollars  in  advance  for  two  copies. 


